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THE       GIPSY- 


CHAPTER  I. 

At  that  time  in  the  world's  history  when  watches,  in 
their  decline  from  the  fat  comehness  of  the  turnip  to 
the  scanty  meagemess  of  the  half-crown,  had  arrived 
at  the  intermefiate  form  of  a  biffin — when  the  last 
remnant  of  a  chivalrous  spirit  instigated  men  to  wear 
swords  every  day,  and  to  take  purses  on  horseback — 
■when  quadrupeds  were  preferred  to  steam,  and  sails 
were  necessary  to  a  ship — ^when  Chatham  and  Black- 
^^tone  appeared  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar,  and  Gold- 
smith, Jolmson,  and  Burke,  Cowper,  Reynolds,  Robert- 
son Hume,  and  Smollett,  were  just  begkuiing  to  cumber 
the  highways  of  arts  and  sciences — at  that  period  of  the 
dark  ages,  the  events  which  are  about  to  be  related 
undoubtedly  took  place,  in  a  couaty  which  shall  be 
nameless. 

It  may  be  that  the  reader  would  rather  have  the 
situation  more  precisely  defined,  in  order,  as  he  goes 
along,  to  fix  each  particular  incident  that  this  book  may 
hereafter  contain  to  the  precise  spot  and  person  for 
which  it  was  intmided.  Nevertheless,  such  disclosures 
must  not  be ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  story,  being 
totally  and  entirely  a  domestic  one,  depends  Uttle  upon 
locahty ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  because  greater  liberties 
can  be  taken  with  people  and  things  when  their  identity 
is  left  in  doubt,  than  when  it  is  clearly  ascertained ;  for, 
idthough — 

**  When  caps  into  a  crowd  are  thrown, 
What  each  man  fits  he  calls  his  own,'* 

^et  no  one  likes  to  have  his  name  written  upon  his 
Toors  cap,  and  handed  down  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
attached  to  such  an  ornament. 
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It  was,  theni  on  an  evening  in  the  early  autumn,  at 
that  particular  period  of  history  which  we  have 
described,  that  two  persons  on  horseback  were  seen 
riding  through  a  part  of  the  country,  the  aspect  of  which 
was  one  whereon  we  delight  to  dwell ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  a  purely  EngUsh  aspect.  Now,  this  character  is 
different  from  all  others,  yet  subject  to  a  thousand 
varieties ;  for  although  England,  in  its  extent,  contains 
more,  and  more  beautiful  scenes,  of  different  kinds  and 
sorts  of  the  picturesque,  than  any  other  country  under 
heaven,  nevertheless  there  is  an  aspect  in  them  all  that 
proclaims  them  peculiarly  Enghsh.  It  is  not  a  sameness 
— far,  far  from  it ;  but  it  is  a  harmony ;  and  whether 
the  view  be  of  a  moimtain  or  a  valley,  a  plain  or  a  woody 
a  group  of  cottages  by  the  side  of  a  clear,  still  trout 
stream,  or  a  country  town  cheering  the  upland,  there  is 
still  to  be  seen  in.  each  a  fresh  green  EngUshness, 
which — ^like  the  pecuhar  tone  of  a  great  composer's 
mind,  pervading  sdl  his  music,  from  his  requiem  to  his 
lightest  air — gives  character  and  identity  to  every 
object,  and  mingles  our  country,  and  all  its  sweet  asso- 
ciations, with  the  individual  scene. 

The  spot  through  which  the  travellers  were  riding, 
and  which  was  a  wide  piece  of  forest  ground,  one 
might  have  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  the  scenery, 
to  be  as  common  to  all  lands  as  possible ;  but  no  such 
thing !  and  any  one  who  gazed  upon  it  required  not  to 
ask  themselves  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  were. 
The  road,  which,  though  sandy,  was  smooth,  neat,  and 
well  tended,  came  down  the  slope  of  a  long  hill,  expo- 
sing its  course  to  the  eye  for  near  a  mile.  There  was 
a  gentle  rise  on  each  side,  covered  with  wood ;  but  this 
rise,  and  its  forest  burden,  did  not  advance  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  road  on  either  hand,  leaving 
between — except  where  it  was  interrupted  by  some  ola 
sand-pits — a  space  of  open  ground  covered  with  short 
ffreen  turf,  with  here  and  there  an  ancient  oak  standing 
forward  before  the  other  trees,  and  spreading  itsbranches 
to  the  way-side.  To  the  right  was  a  httle  rivulet  gur- 
gling along  the  deep  bed  it  had  worn  for  itself  among 
the  short  grass,  in  its  way  towards  a  considerable  river 
that  flowed  through  the  valley  at  about  two  miles'  dis- 
tance ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  eye  might  range  far  amid 
the  tall,  separate  trees — ^now,  perhaps,  lighting  upon  a 
stag  at  gaze,  or  a  fallow  deer  tripping  away  over  tbd 
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dewy  ground  as  light  and  gracefully  as  a  lady  in  a  ball- 
room— till  sight  became  lost  in  the  green  shade  and  the 
dim  wilderness  of  leaves  and  branches. 

Amid  the  aaattered  oaks  in  advance  of  the  wood, 
and  nestled  into  the  dry  nooks  of  the  sknd-pits,  appeared 
about  half  a  dozen  dirty  brown  shreds  of  canvass,  none 
of  which  seemed  larger  than  a  dinner  napkin,  yet  which — 
spread  over  hoops,  cross  sticks,  and  other  contrivances 
— served  as  habitations  to  six  or  seven  families  of  that 
wild  and  dingy  race,  whose  existence  and  history  is  a 
phenomenon,  not  among  the  least  strange  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  that  we  pass  by  daily  without  inves- 
tigation or  inquiry.  At  the  mouths  of  one  or  two  of 
these  little  dwelling-places  might  be  seen  some  gipsy 
women  with  their  pecuhar  straw  bonnets,  red  cloaks, 
and  silk  handkerchiefs;  some  withered,  shrunk,  and 
witch-like,  bore  evident  the  traces  of  long  years  of  wan- 
dering exposure  and  vicissitude ;  while  others,  with  the 
warm  rose  of  health  and  youth  glowing  through  the 
golden  bro#n  of  their  skins,  and  their  dark  gem-like 
eyes  flashing  undimmed  by  sorrow  or  infirmity,  gave 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  beautiful  nation  long  passed  away 
from  thrones  and  dignities,  and  left  but  as  the  fragments 
of  a  wreck  dashed  to  atoms  by  the  waves  of  the  past. 

At  one  point,  amid  white  wood  ashes,  and  many  an 
unlawful  feather  from  the  plundered  cock  and  violated 
turkey,  sparkled  a  fire  and  boiled  a  caldron  ;  and,  round 
about  the  ancient  beldam  who  presided  over  the  pot 
were  placed  in  various  easy  attitudes  several  of  the 
male  members  of  the  tribe — mostly  covered  with  long 
loose  great-coats,  which  bespoke  the  owners  either 
changed  dr  shrunk.  A  number  of  half-naked  brats, 
engaged  in  many  a  sport,  filled  up  the  scene,  and  prom- 
ised a  sturdy  and  increasing  race  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds for  after  years. 

Over  the  whole — wood,  and  road,  and  streamlet,  and 
gipsy  encampment — was  pouring  in  full  stream  the 
purple  light  of  evening,  with  the  long  shadows  stretch- 
ing across,  and  marking  the  distances  all  the  way  up 
the  slope  of  the  hill.  Where  an  undulation  of  the 
ground,  about  half-way  up  the  ascent,  gave  a  wider 
space  of  light  than  ordinary,  were  seen,  as  we  have 
before  said,  two  strangers  riding  slowly  down  the  road, 
whose  appearance  soon  called  the  eyes  of  the  gipsy 
fraternity  upon  their  movements ;  for  the  laws  inregara 
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to  vagabondism*  had  lately  been  strained  somewhat 
hard,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
natural  consequence  was,  that  the  gipsy  and  the  beggar 
looked  upon  almost  every  human  thing  ip  an  enemy. 

With  their  usual  quick  perception,  however,  they  soon 
gathered  that  the  travellers  were  not  of  that  cast  from 
whom  they  had  any  thing  to  fear ;  and  indeed  there  was 
nothing  of  the  swaggering  baiUfF  or  bullying  constable 
in  the  aspect  of  either.  The  one  was  a  man  of  about 
six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  with  fine  features,  a  slight 
but  well-made  person,  and  a  brown  but  somewhat  pale 
complexion.  His  eyes  were  remarkably  fine,  and  his 
mouth  and  chin  beautifully  cut ;  he  rode  his  horse,  too, 
with  skill  and  grace ;  and  withal  he  had  that  air  of  con- 
sequence which  is  at  any  time  worth  the  riband  of  the 
Bath.  His  companion  was  older,  taller,  stronger.  In 
age  he  might  be  thirty-two  or  three,  in  height  he  was 
fully  six  feet,  and  seldom  was  there  ever  a  form  which 
excelled  his  in  all  those  points  where  great  strength  is 
aiforded  without  any  appearance  of  cluiatoess.  He 
rode  his  horse,  which  was  a  powerful  dark-brown  geld- 
ing, as  if  half  his  Ufe  were  spent  on  horseback ;  and  as 
he  came  down  the  hill  with  the  pecuUar  appearance  of 
ease  and  power  which  great  bodily  strength  and  activity 
usually  give,  one  might  well  have  concluded  that  he  was 
as  fine-looking  a  man  as  one  had  ever  beheld.  But  when 
he  approached  so  as  to  allow  his  features  to  be  seen,  all 
one^s  prepossessions  were  dispelled,  and  one  perceived 
that,  notwithstanding  this  fine  person,  he  was  in  some 
respnects  as  ugly  a  man  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive. 

Thanks  to  Jenner  and  vaccination,  we  (the  English) 
are  nowadays  as  handsome  a  people  as  any,  perhaps,  in 
Europe,  with  smooth  skins  and  features  as  nature  made 

i 

*  At  various  times  very  severe  laws  have  been  enacted  in  all 
countries  against  gipsies.  The  very  fact  of  being  a  gipsy,  or  con- 
sorting with  them  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  was,  at  one  period, 
Eunishable  by  death  in  England.  The  greater  part  of  these  laws, 
owever,  had  been  repealed  before  the  epoch  at  which  the  events 
recorded  in  this  book  occurred ;  and  th£l^t  wandering  race  were  simply 
subject  to  the  regulations  respecting  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The 
old  spirit  of  the  penal  statutes,  however,  was  not  forgotten,  and  the 
gipsies  were  often  visited  with  bitter  persecution  long  after  those 
statutes  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
in  Scotland  they  have  been,  at  various  times,  not  only  treated  with 
g^eat  lenity,  but  that  their  leaders  have  been  recognised  by  law  as 
sovereign  princes,  exercising  capital  jurisdiction  over  their  owa 
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them;  but  in  tlie  times  I  talk  of,  Taecinatioii,  alas  * 
Dnknofwii ;  andwhateTerthetraveUerwespeakof  miglit 
have  been  before  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  smallpoY, 
the  traces  whiih  that  honiUe  malady  had  left  lipdn  his 
face  had  deprived  it  of  every  vestige  of  beauty-*if, 
indeed,  we  except  his  eyes  and  eyelashts,  which  had 
been  spared  as  if  just  to  redeem  his  coontenance  from 
the  frightful  They — his  eyes  and  eyelashes — ^weie 
certainly  fine,  very  fine ;  hot  they  were  hke  the  beauty 
of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  for  all  was  ugliness  around 
them.  However,  his  countenance  had  a  good-humoured 
expression,  which  made  up  for  much ;  neither  was  it  of 
that  vidgar  ugliness  which  robes  and  ermine  but  serre 
to  render  more  low  and  unprepossessing.  But  still, 
when  first  you  saw  him,  you  could  not  but  feel  that  he 
was  excessively  plain ;  and  yet  there  was  alwajrs  some- 
thing at  the  heart  which  made  one — as  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  struck  the  eye — diink,  if  not  say,  '*  What  a 
pity !" 

The  drefl^f  the  two  strangers  was  alike,  and  it  was 
military ;  but  although  an  officer  of  those  days  did  not 
feel  it  at  all  scandalous  or  wrong  to  show  himself  in  his 
regimentals,  yet  such  was  not  the  case  in  the  present 
instance ;  and  the  habiliments  of  the  two  horsemen  con^ 
sisted,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  of  a  blue  riding-coaly 
bound  round  the  waist  by  a  crimson  scarf,  with  a  pair 
of  heavy  boots,  of  that  form  which  afterward  obtain^ 
the  name  of  Pendragon.  Swords  were  at  their  sides, 
and — as  was  usual  in  those  days,  even  for  the  most 
pacific  travellers — large  fur-covered  holsters  were  at 
theilr  saddle-bows ;  so  that,  although  they  had  no  servants 
with  them,  and  were  evidently  of  that  class  of  society 
upon  which  the  more  liberal-minded  prey  and  have 
preyed  in  all  ages,  there  was  about  them  *'  something 
dangerous,^  to  attack  which  would  have  implied  great 
necessity  or  a  very  combative  disposition. 
I  As  the  travellers  rode  on,  the  gipsy  men,  without 
moving  from  the  places  they  had  before  occupied,  eyed 
them  from  under  their  bent  brows,  affecting  withal 
hardly  to  see  them ;  while  the  urchins  ran  like  young 
apes  by  the  side  of  their  horses,  performing  all  sorts  of 
antics,  and  begguig  hard  for  halfpence ;  and  at  length  a 
firl  of  about  SSeen  or  sixteen — notwithstanding  some 
forcible  injunctions  to  forbear  on  the  part  of  the  old 
woman  who  was  tending  the  caldron — sprang  up  the 
bank,  beseeching  the  gentlemen,  in  the  usual  singsong 
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cr  her  tribe,  to  cross  her  hand  with  silver,  and  have 
their  fortunes  told ;  promising  them  at  the  same  time  a 
golden  future,  and^  like  Launcelot,  "  a  pretty  trifle  of 
wives." 

In  regard  to  her  chiromantic  science  the  gentlemen 
were  obdurate,  though  each  of  them  gave  her  one  of 
those  flat  polished  pieces  of  silver  which  were  sixpences 
in  our  young  days ;  and  having  done  this,  they  rode  on, 
turning  for  a  moment  or  two  their  conversation,  which 
had  been  flowing  in  a  very  different  channel,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gipsies  they  had  just  passed,  moralizing 
deeply  on  their  strange  history  and  wayward  fate,  and 
wondering  that  no  philanthropic  government  had  ever 
endeavoured  to.  give  them  a  "local  habitation  and  a 
name"  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  honest  industry. 

"  1  am  afraid  that  the  attempt  would  be  in  vain,"  an- 
swered the  younger  of  the  two  to  his  companion.  "  And 
besides,  it  would  be  doing  a  notable  injustice  to  the  pro- 
fession of  petty  larceny  to  deprive  it  of  its  oply  avowed 
and  honourable  professors,  while  we  have  too  many 
of  its  amateur  practitioners  in  the  very  best  society 
already." 

"  Najr,  nay !  Society  is  not  as  bad  as  that  would 
argue  it,"  rejoined  the  other.  **  Thank  God,  there  are 
few  thieves  or  pilferers  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, which  is  not  small." 

"  Indeed !"  said  his  companion.  "  Think  for  a  moment, 
my  dear  colonel,  how  many  of  your  dearly-beloved 
friends  are  there  who,  for  but  a  small  gratification,  would 
pilfer  from  you  those  things  that  you  value  most  highly ! 
How  many  would  steal  from  one  the  affection  of  one's 
mistress  or  wife !  How  many,  for  some  flimsy  honoiirj 
some  dignity  of  riband  or  of  place,  would  pocket  -the 
reputation  of  deeds  they  had  never  done !  How  many, 
for  some  party  interest  or  political  rancour,  wQ^ld  de- 
prive you  of  your  rightful  renown,  strip  you  of  your 
credit  and  your  fame,  and  '  filch  from  you  your  good 
name !'  Good  God !  those  gipsies  are  princes  of  hon- 
esty compared  with  the  great  majority  of  our  dear  friends 
and  worldly  companions." 

His  fellow-traveller  replied  nothing  for  a  moment  or 
two,  unless  a  smile,  partly  gay,  partly  bitter,  could  pass 
for  answer.  The  next  minute,  however,  he  read  his 
own  comment  upon  it,  saying,  "  I  thought,  De  Vaux,  you 
were  to  forget  your  misanthropy  when  you  returned  to 
England." 
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**  Oh,  so  I  hare,*'  replied  the  other  in  a  ga3rer  toiMR^ 
"  it  was  only  a  single  seed  of  the  wormwood  sprouting 
op  again.  But,  as  you  must  have  seen  throoghout  our 
journey,  my  heart  is  aU  expansion  at  coming  fa^ck  again 
to  my  native  land,  and  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  so  many 
beings  that  I  love :  though  God  knows,**  he  added,  some- 
what gloomily — ^^'Grod  knows  whether  the  love  be  as 
folly  returned.  However,  imagination  serves  me  for 
Prince  Ali's  perspective  glass ;  and  I  can  see  them  all, 
even  now,  at  their  wont^  occupations,  while  my  vanity 
dresses^  up  their  faces  in  smiles  when  they  think  of  my 
near  approach." 

His  companion  sighed ;  and  as  he  did  not  at  all  ex* 
plain  why  he  did  so,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  worthy  reader  to  walk  into  the  tabernacle  of  his 
bosom,  and  examine  which  of  the  mind's  gods  it  was 
that  gave  forth  that  oracular  sigh,  so  that  the  officiating 
priest  may  afford  the  clear  interpretation  thereof.  But, 
to  leave-  ^u^l-conceived  figure  of  speech,  the  simple* 
fact  was,^^at  the  picture  of  home,  and  friends,  and  * 
smiling  welcome,  and  happy  love,  which  his  compan* 
ion's  speech  had  displayed,  had  excited  somewhat  like 
envy  in  the  breast  of  Colonel  Manners.    Envy,  indeed, 

Sroperly  so  called,  it  was  not ;  for  the  breast  of  Colonel 
tanners  was  swept  out  and  garnished  every  day  by  a 
body  of  kindly  spirits,  who  left  not  a  stain  of  envy, 
hatred,  or  mauce  in  any  comer  thereof.  The  proper 
word  would  have  been  regret ;  for  regret  it  certainly 
was  that  he  felt  when  he  reflected  that,  though  he  had 
many  of  what  the  world  calls  friends,  and  a  milky- way 
of  acquaintances— though  he  was  honoured  and  esteemed 
HAierever  he  came,  and  felt  a  proud  consciousness  that 
IKjBlserved  to  be-so— yet  that  on  all  the  wide  surface 
ofr^  earth  there  was  no  sweet  individual  spot  where 
dearer  love,  and  brighter  smiles,  and  outstretched  arms, 
glad  voices,  and  sparkling  eyes,  waited  to  welcome  the 
wanderer  home  from  battle,  and  danger,  and  privation, 
and  fatigue.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  vacancy  to  him 
in  all  things ;  that  the  magic  chain  of  life's  associations 
wanted  a  Bnk ;  and  he  sifted— not  with  envy,  but  with 
resret.  That  it  was  so  was  partly  owing  to  events  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  the  father's  mansion  and  the  mother's  bosom  he 
had  never  known;  and  neither  brother  nor  sister  had 
accompanied  his  pilgrimage  through  life.  His  relations 
were  all  distant  ones ;  and  though  (being  the  last  of  a 
Vol.  L— B 
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long  line)  great  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  his  infancy 
and  youth,  yet  all  the  sweet  ties  and  kindred  fellowship 
which  gather  thickly  round  us  in  a  large  family  were 
wanting  to  him. 

So  far  his  isolated  situation  depended  upon  circum- 
stances which  he  could  neither  alter  nor  avoid ;  but  that 
he  had  not  created  for  himself  a  home,  and  ties  as  dear 
as  those  which  fortune  had  at  first  denied  him,  depended 
on  himself;  or  rather  what  in  vulgar  parlance  is  called 
a  crotchet,  which  was  quite  sufficiently  identified  with  his 
whole  nature,  to  be  considered  as  part  of  himself^  though 
it  was  mingled  intimately — woven  in  and  out — ^with 
quahties  of  a  very  different  character. 

I'his  crotchet — for  that  is  the  only  term  fitted  for  it, 
as  it  was  certainly  neither  a  whim  nor  a  caprice — this 
crotchet  may  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  history — of 
his  history,  1  mean ;  for  it  depended  upon  foregone  facts-, 
which  must  be  here  explained.  It  is  sad  to  overturn  all 
that  imagination  may  have  already  done  for  the  reader 
on  the  very  first  news  that  Colonel  ManneifPhad  a  fore- 
gone history  at  all.  He  had  not  been  crossed  in  love^ 
as  may  be  supposed,  nor  had  he  seen  the  object  of  his 
affections  swept  away  by  a  torrent,  burned  in  a  house 
on  fire,  killed  by  an  unruly  horse,  or  die  by  any  of  those 
means  usually  employed  for  such  a  purpose.  No ;  he 
had  neither  to  bewail  the  coldness  nor  the  loss  of  her 
he  loved,  because,  up  to  the  moment  when  we  have  set 
him  before  the  reader,  he  had  unfortunately  never  been 
in  love  at  all. 

The  fact  is,  that  during  his  youth  Colonel  Manners 
had  possessed  one  of  the  finest  faces  in  the  world,  and 
every  one  of  his  judicious  friends  had  taken  care  to  iny 
press  deeply  upon  his  mind  that  it  was  the  best  portion 
of  all  his  present  possessions  or  future  expectations. 
By  nature  he  was  quite  the  reverse  of  a  vain  man ;  but 
when  he  saw  that  the  great  majority  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  surromided  admired  the  beauties  of  his  face  far 
more  than  the  beauties  of  his  mind,  and  loved  him  for 
the  symmetry  of  his  external  person  more  than  for  the 
quahties  of  his  heart,  of  coutoe  the  conviction  that,  how- 
ever much  esteem  and  respect  might  be  gained  by  mental 
perfections,  affection  was  only  given  to  beauty,  became 
an  integral  part  of  that  fine  texture  of  memories  and 
ideas  which,  though  I  do  not  think  it,  as  some  have  done, 
the  mind  itself,  I  yet  look  upon  as  the  mind's  innermost 
garment.    Such  was  the  case  when,  at  the  age  of  about 
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twenty,  he  was  attacked  by  the  smallpox.  For  a  length 
of  time  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  a  looking-glass,  the 
physicians  mildly  telling  him  that  his  appearance  would 
improve ;  that  they  trusted  no  great  traces  would  remain : 
but  when  he  did  see  a  looking-glass,  he  certainly  saw 
the  reflection  of  somebody  he  had  never  seen  before. 
In  the  mean  while  his  relations  had  too  much  regard  for 
their  own  persons  to  come  near  him ;  and  when,  after 
having  purified  in  the  country,  he  went  to  visit  an  antique 
female  cousin,  who  had  been  a  card-playing  belle  in  the 
reign  of  his  majesty  of  blessed  memory.  King  George 
the  First,  the  old  lady  first  made  him  a  profound  courtesy, 
taking  him  for  a  stranger ;  and  when  she  discovered  who 
he  was,  burst  forth  with,  **  Good  God,  Charles !  you  are 
perfectly  frightful!" 

To  the  same  conclusion  Charles  Manners  had  by  this 
time  come  himself;  and  the  very  modesty  of  his  onginal 
hature  now  leagued  with  one  of  the  deceptions  of  vanity, 
and  made  him  believe  that  he  could  never,  by  any  cir- 
cumstancesy^  or  events,  obtain  love.  Nevertheless  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  his  fate  entirely,  and  determined 
neither  to  seek  for  nor  to  think  of  a  good  that  could  not 
be  his.  Indeed,  at  first,  according  to  the  usual  extrava- 
gance of  man's  nature,  he  flew  to  the  very  far  extreme, 
and  believed  that,  putting  woman's  love  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, even  the  more  intimate  friendship  and  affection  of 
his  fellow-men  might  be  influenced  by  his  changed  ap- 
pearance, and  that  he  would  be  always  more  or  less  an 
object  of  that  pity  which  touches  upon  scorn.  These 
ideas  his  commerce  with  the  world  soon  showed  him  to  be 
fallacious ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  had  a  certain  effect 
upon  his  conduct.  Possessing  a  consciousness  of  great 
^wers  of  mind  and  fine  qualities  of  the  heart,  he  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  and  employ  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
compel  esteem  and  respect,  if  love  and  affection  were 
not  to  be  obtained.  In  his  course  through  the  army,  too, 
the  sort  of  animosity  which  he  felt  against  his  own  ugli- 
ness, which  had  cut  him  off"  from  happiness  of  a  sort 
that  he  was  well  calculated  to  enjoy,  together  with  that 
mental  and  corporeal  complexion  which  did  not  suff"er 
him  to  know  what  fear  is,  led  him  to  be  somewhat  care- 
less of  his  own  person ;  and  during  his  earlier  years  of 
service  he  acquired  the  name  of  rash  Charles  Manners. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  wherever  the  conduct  of  any 
ej^erprise  was  intrusted  to  his  judgment,  its  success  was 
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almost  certain,  and  that  skill  and  intrepidity  with  him 
went  hand-in-hand. 

Gradually  he  found  that,  with  men  at  least,  and  with 
soldiers  especially,  personal  beauty  formed  no  necessary 
ingredient  in  friendship ;  and  with  a  warm  heart  and  noble 
feelings — guarded,  however,  by  wisdom  and  discretion — 
he  soon  rendered  himself  universally  hked  and  esteemed 
in  the  different  corps  with  which  he  served,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  one  or  two  of  his  fellow-officers 
for  more  intimate  regard.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
saw  no  reason  to  change  his  opinion  in  respect  to  wo- 
man's love.  Indeed,  he  sought  not  to  change  it ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  behef  that  female  affection 
could  only  be  won  by  personal  beauty  was  one  of  those 
intimate  convictions  which  were  interwoven  with  all  the 
fabric  of  his  ideas.  He  ceased  to  think  of  it ;  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  profession ;  he  won  honour  and 
the  highest  renown ;  he  found  himself  Uked  and  esteemed 
by  his  mihtary  companions,  courted  and  admired  in  gen- 
eral society,  and  he  was  content :  at  least,  if  he  was  not 
content,  the  regrets  which  would  not  wholly  be  smoth- 
ered— the  yearnings  for  nearer  ties  and  dearer  affections, 
which  are  principles,  not  thoughts — only  found  vent 
occasionally  in  such  a  sigh  as  that  which  we  have  just 
described. 

His  companion,  though  he  remarked  it,  made  no  com- 
ment on  his  sigh;  for,  notwithstanding  the  most  intimate 
relationships  of  friendship  which  existed  between  him- 
self and  his  fellow-traveller,  and  which  had  arisen  in 
mutual  services  that  may  hereafter  be  more  fully  men- 
tioned, he  felt  that  the  length  of  their  acquaintance  had 
not  been  such  as  to  warrant  his  inquiring  more  curiously 
into  those  private  intricacies  of  the  bosom  from  which 
such  signs  of  feeling  issued  forth.  He  saw,  however, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  sUght  shadow  that  came 
over  his  friend  lay  in  something  that  he  himself  had  said 
in  picturing  the  happy  dreams  that  checkered  his  misan- 
thropy ;  and  putting  his  horse  into  a  quicker  pace  as  they 
got  upon  the  level  groimd,  he  changed  the  subject  while 
they  rode  on.  •• 

The  time,  as  we  have  said,  was  evening ;  and  as  the 
strangers  passed  by  the  gipsy  encampment,  a  flood  of 

Eurple  light,  pouring  from  as  splendid  a  heaven  as  ever 
eld  out  the  promise  of  bright  after-days,  was  streaming 
over  the  road  5  but  as  the  travellers  reached  the  flat,  ana 
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tamed  the  angle  of  the  wood  where  the  road  wound 
round  the  bases  of  Ihe  hflls,  the  sky  was  already  waxing 
gray,  and  a  small  twink]^g  spot  of  gold  here  and  there 
told  that  darkness  was  coming  fast.  At  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile  farther,  the  nver  was  first  seen  flowing 
broad  and  silvery  through  the  valley ;  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  more  brought  the  travellers  to  a  spot  where  the 
water,  taking  an  abrupt  turn  round  a  salient  promontory 
thrown  out  from  the  main  body  of  the  hills,  left  hardly 
room  for  the  road  between  the  margin  and  the  woodf. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  might  be  a  hundred 
yards  broad,  was  a  narrow  green  meadew,  backed  by 
some  young  fir  plantings,  and  just  beyond  the  first  turn 
of  the  bank  a  deep  sombre  deU  led  away  to  the  right ; 
while  the  shadows  of  the  trees  over  the  water,  the  dark- 
ening hue  of  the  sky,  and  the  wild  uninhabited  aspect  of 
the  whole  -scene,  gave  a  sensation  of  gloom,  which  was 
»ot  diminished  by  a  large  raven  flapping  heavily  up  from 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  hovering  with  a  hoarse  croak 
over  some  carrion  it  had  found  among  the  reeds. 

"This  is  a  murderous-looking  spot  enough!"  said 
CJolonel  Manners,  turning  slightly  towards  De  Vaux, 
who  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes ;  "  this  is  a  mur- 
derous-looking spot  enough '." 

"  WeU  may  it  be  so  I"  answered  his  companion  ab- 
ruptly ;  "  well  may  it  be  so ;  for  on  this  very  spot  my 
uncle  was  murdered  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  his  fellow-traveller ;  "  indeed— 
but  on  reflection,"  he  added,  "  I  remember  having  heard 
something  of  it,  though  I  was  then  a  boy,  and  have  for- 
gotten all  the  circumstances." 

He  spoke  as  if  he  would  willingly  have  heard  them 
again  detailed ;  but,  for  a  moment  or  two,  De  Vaux  made 
no  reply ;  and  the  next  instant  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
feet  at  a  quick  trot  suddenly  broke  upon  the  ear,  and 
called  the  attention  of  both.  In  a  minute  more,  a 
horseman  wrapped  in  a  large  roquelaure  passed  them 
rapidly ;  and  though  he  neither  spoke  nor  bowed,  his 
sudden  appearance  was  enough  to  break  off  tlie  thread 
of  their  discourse.  When  he  was  gone,  Colonel  Man- 
ners felt  that,  though  De  Vaux  might  take  it  up  again 
if  he  would,  he  himself  could  not  in  propriety  do  so. 
De  Vaux,  however,  was  silent ;  for  ho  was  not  one  of 
those  men  to  whom  the  accidents  and  misfortunes  of 
their  friends  and  relations  furnished  matter  for  pleasant 
discourse ;  and  the  topic  of  course  dropped  there.    Per- 
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liaps,  indeed,  the  younger  traveller  showed  some  iiioli« 
nation  even  to  avoid  the  subj^t ;  fflr  he  led  th^  con- 
versation almost  immediatelv  into  another  channelt 
pointing  out  to  his  friend  th?  various  hills  and  land- 
marks which  distinguished  the  grounds  of  his  father 
from  those  of  his  aunt,  and  dweUing  with  entQi^iasm 
upon  the  pleasures  that  his  boyhood  had  there  known, 
and  the  hopes  which  his  return  had  re-awakened  in  hi3 
bosom ;  and  yet  there  was  mingled  with  the  whole  a 
touch  of  fastidiousness  which  contrasted  strangely 
enough  with  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  expression  to 
which  he  gave -way  in  other  respects.  He  seemed  .to 
doubt  the  very  love,  the  happiness  of  which  he  pictured 
so  brightly ;  he  seemed  to  distrust  the  joys  to  which  he 
was  so  sensitively  alive ;  he  even  seemed,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  sneer  at  himself  for  giving  the  credence  that  he 
did  to  those  things  which  he  most  desired  to  believe 
true. 

But  Edward  de  Vaux  had  been  brought  up  in  a  fastidr- 
ous  school.  He  had  lived  at  the  acm^  of  fortune  and 
trod  upon  circumstances  all  his  life,  and  this  we  hold  to 
be  the  true  way  of  becoming  misantlut>picai.  It  is  non- 
sense to  suppose  that  a  man  turns  misanthrope  in  con- 
sequence of  great  misfortunes.  No  such  thing !  it  is  by 
being  fortunate  ter  et  amplius.  The  spoiled  children  of 
the  blind  goddess  are  those  that  kick  at  her  wheel ;  and 
those  on  whom  she  showers  nothing  but  misfortunes 
cling  tight  to  the  tire,  in  hopes  of  a  better  turn,  till  the 
next  whirl  casts  them  off  into  the  wide  hereafter. 

Edward  de  Vaux  stood  at  the  climax  of  fortune* 
Never  in  his  life  had  he  known  what  a  serious  reverse 
or  great  misfortune  is ;  and  consequently  he  had  gath- 
ered together  all  the  petty  vexations  and  minor  disap- 
pointments that  he  had  met  with*  and,  to  use  the  term 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  had  nearly  stung  himself  to 
death  with  wasps.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  be  fastidious 
by  inheritance,  for  his  father  was  so  in  a  still  higher 
degree  than  himself;  though  in  the  father  it  showed 
itself  in  irritable  impatience,  and  a  sort  of  contempt  both 
tyrannical  and  insulting  towards  those  whom  he  dis- 
hked ;  while  in  the  son,  mingled  with,  if  not  springing 
from,  finer  feelings :  passing,  too,  through  the  purifying 
medium  of  a  gentler  heart,  and  corrected  by  a  high  sense 
of  what  is  gentlemanly,  his  fastidiousness  seldom 
showed  itself  except  in  a  passing  sneer  at  any  thing  that 
is  false,  affectedi  or  absurd,  in  an  indignant  svcasm  at 
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that  which  is  base  dl  evil,  or  in  petulant  irritability  at 
that  ifdiich  is  weak*.  *    • 

As  ne  now  rod^  onward  to  rejoin  those  friends 
whom  he  had  not  seenlbr  nearly  three  years,  accom- 
panied by  a  companion  who  had  never  seen  them  at  all, 
the  litf||,w30rld  of  his  heart  was  in  a  strange  commotion. 
All  the  j6y  which  an  affectionate  disposition  can  feel 
was  rising  up  at  every  point  against  the  sway  of  cold 
propriety,  and  yet  he  tormented  himself  with  a  Ihousand 
ima^narr  auwoyances.  Now  hte  fancied  that  the  de- 
light he  felt  and  expressed  was  undignified j  and  might 
lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  companion ;  now  he  chose 
to  doubt  that  his  reception  from  those  he  had  left  behind 
would  be  warm  enough  to  justify  the  exuberant  pleasure 
that  he  himself  experienced ;  while,  keenly  alive  to  the 
slightest  ridicule,  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  exposing, 
even  to  his  dearest  friend,  one  single  spot  in  his  heart  to 
which  the  lash  could  be  appUed. 

'*  I  was  foohsh,"  he  thought,  "  not  to  leave  Manners 
in  London  for  a  day^and  get  all  the  joyful  absurdities 
of  a  first  welcome  over  before  he  came  down.  How- 
ever, my  aunt  would  have  it  so;  and  it  cannot  be 
avoided  now." 

As  they  proceeded,  the  purple  of  the  evening  died 
entirely  away,  and  a  gray  dimness  fell  over  tree,  and 
stream;  and  hiU.  Star  by  star  looked  out,  ^ew  brighter 
and  brighter,  as  the  wandering  ball  on  which  we  travel 
through  the  inconceivable  depth  turned  our  hemisphere 
from  the  superior  light,  and  at  length  all  was  night. 

In  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  more,  the  road — which, 
winding  about  between  the  hills  and  the  stream,  was 
forced  often  out  of  its  true  direction, — ^had  conducted 
them  to  a  steep  bank  overhanging  a  wider  part  of  the 
valley,  and  here  Colonel  Manners  divined — for  he  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  see — ^that  a  scattered  but  consider- 
able village  lay  before  them.  Up  and  dovm  the  sides 
of  the  hiU,  a  hundred  twinkling  lights  in  cottage  win- 
dows were  sprinkled  hke  glow-worms  among  the  darker 
masses  of  orchard  and  copsewood^  and  now  and  then, 
as  the  travellers  advanced,  a  bright  glare  suddenly 
flashed  forth  from  some  opening  door ;  and  then  again 
was  as  speedily  extinguished,  when  the  entrance  or  the 
exit  of  the  visiter  was  accomplished.  Some  watchful 
dog,  too,  caught  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and,  after  one 
or  two  desultory  barks,  set  up  his  tongue  into  a  continual 
peal.    His  neighbours  of  the  canine  race  took  the  signal. 
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and — ^not  at  all  unlike  the  human  species— ever  melined 
to  clamour,  yelped  forth  in  concert,  whether  tiiey  had 
heard  or  not  the  noise  that  roused  their  comrade's  indig- 
nation, so  that  the  village  wai^  soon  one  continued  roar 
with  the  efforts  of  various  hairy  throats. 

The  salutation^  however,  was  sweet  to  BMiij|tfd  de 
Vaux,  for  it  spoke  of  home — or  at  least  of  a -dwelling 
tiiat  was  dearer  than  any  other  home  he  might  possess ; 
and,  pausing  a  moment,  he  pointed  onward  to  a  spot, 
where,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  beyond  the  village,  might 
be  seen,  cutting  sharp  upon  the  pale  silvery  gray  of  the 
western  sky,  the  dark  outline  of  a  large  house,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  chimneys,  of  an  architecture  some- 
what less  u^ht  and  fanciful  than  that  of  Palladio,  but 
very  well  smted  to  a  dwelling  in  the  land  of  peace  and 
comfort. 

"  That  is  my  aunt's  house,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  and* 
though  it  is  nearly  three  miles  by  the  road  from  the  spot 
where  that  horseman  passed  us,  it  is  not  much  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  by  the  path  over  the  hiU* 
But  that  path,"  he  added,  *'  is  impracticable  for  horses, 
or  I  should  certainly  have  risked  breaking  your  neck. 
Manners,  rather  than  take  this  long  tedious  round." 

Now,  strange  to  say,  the  round  that  they  had  taken 
seemed  longer  and  more  tedious  to  Edward  de  Vaux, 
when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  mansion  which  was 
to  end  his  journey,  than  it  had  done  at  any  other  moment 
of  the  ride.  But  so  it  was ;  and  without  inquiring  into 
things  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  felt  some  of  those  vague,  unreasonable 
doubts  and  apprehensions,  which  sdmost  every  one 
experiences  on  the  first  view  of  one's  home  after  along 
absence — those  fears  which  are  the  very  children  of 
our  hopes — that  anxiety  which  the  uncertainty  of  human 
fate  impresses  upon  our  minds,  till  we  are  sure  that  all 
is  well.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  gazed  up  at  his  own 
dwelling-place  as  he  returned  from  far,  and  asked  him- 
self, with  a  sudden  consciousness  of  the  instabihty  of 
all  things,  "  Shall  I  find  nothing  gone  amiss  ?  Has  no 
misfortune  trod  that  threshold  %  Has  disease  or  sorrow 
never  visited  it  %    Has  death  turned  his  steps  aside  )" 

Whatever  it  was  that  Edward  de  Vaux  felt,  although 
the  round  seemed  a  long  one,  and  the  time  tedious  that 
it  had  consumed,  he  yet  drew  in  his  rein,  not  so  as  to 
bring  his  horse  quite  up,  but  to  check  him  into  a  walk ; 
while  he  pointed  out  the  house  to  his  companion,  and 
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gazed  at  its  daik  and  distant  mass  himself.  At  that 
very  moment,  a  single- ray  glimmered  in  one  of  tiie 
windows,  passed  on  into  another,  and  then  three  windows 
suddenly  streamed  forth  ¥rith  hght.  It  looked  like  a 
beacQnjji^say  that  all  was  well ;  and  though  no  man  in 
the  p^Beh't  day  cares  a  straw  for  things  that  in  other 
years, 'when  skilfully  applied,  have  won  battles  and 
overthrown  dynasties— I  mean  omens — ^yet  every  man 
has  a  silent,  unacknowledged,  foolish  little  system  of 
augury  of  his  own  ;  and  Edward  de  Vaux  and  his  com- 
panion, at  the  sight  of  this  dexter  omen,  set  spurs  to 
their  horses,  and  rode  merrily  on  their  way.- 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  reader,  who  loves  variety,  will  not  be  displeased, 
perhaps,  to  find  that  this  story,  leaving  the  two  horse- 
men whom  we  have  conducted  a  short  stage  on  their 
way,  now  turns  to  another  of  our  characters  not  less 
important  to  our  tale. 

In  the  same  wood,  which  we  have  already  described 
as  clothing  the  hills  and  skirting  the  road  over  which 
De  Vaux  and  his  companion  were  travelling,  but  in  a  far 
more  intricate  part  thereof  than  that  into  which  the 
reader's  eye  has  hitherto  penetrated,  might  be  seen,  at 
the  hour  which  we  have  chosen  for  the  commencement 
of  our  tale,  the  figure  of  a  man  creeping  quietly,  but 
quickly,  along  a  path  so  covered  by  the  long  branches 
of  the  underwood,  that  it  coidd  only  be  followed  out  by 
one  who  knew  well  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest. 

This  personage  was  spare  in  form,  and  without  being 
tall,  as  compared  with  other  men,  he  was  certainly  tall 
in  reference  to  his  other  proportions.  His  arms  were 
long  and  sinewy,  his  feet  small,  his  ankles  well  turned, 
and  his  whole  body  giving  the  promise  of  great  activity, 
though  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  agile  pliancy  of  youth 
is  generally  past  and  gone.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old 
brown  long  coat,  *'  a  world  too  wide"  for  his  spare  form, 
so  that,  as  he  crept  along  with  a  quiet,  serpentine  turning 
of  his  body,  he  looked  like  an  eel  in  a  great  coat,  if  tho 
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reader's  imagination  be  vivid  enough  to  call  up  such  so 
image.  A  Imt,  which  had  seen  other  days,  and  many 
of  them,  covered  his  brows ;  but  under  that  hat  was  a 
countenance,  which,  however  ordinary  might  be  the 
rest  of  his  appearance,  redeemed  the  whole  firom  the 
common  herd.  The  complexion  spoke  his  race :  it  was 
of  a  pale,  greenish  tint,  without  any  rosier  hue  in  the 
cheeks  to  enUven  the  pure  gipsy  colour  of  his  skin. 
His  nose  was  small,  and  slightly  aquiline,  though  of  a 
peculiar  bend,  forming,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip, 
what  Hogarth  drew  for  the  line  of  beauty.  The  eye- 
brows were  small,  and  pencilled  like  a  Circassian's,  and 
the  eyes  themselves,  shining  through  their  long,  thick, 
black  eyelashes,  were  full  of  deep  light,  and — ^to  use  a 
very  anomalous  crowd  of  words — of  wild,  dark,  melan- 
choly fire.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  high ;  and  the 
long,  soft,  glossy,  black  hair  that  fell  in  untrimmed  pro- 
fusion round  his  face  had  hardlv  suffered  from  the 
blanching  hand  of  time,  although  his  age  could  not  be 
less  than  fifty-five  or  fifty-six,  and  might  be  more. 
His  teeth,  too,  were  unimpaired,  and  of  as  dazzling  a 
whiteness  as  if  beetle  and  recca  had  all  possessed  the 
properties  their  venders  assert,  and  had  all  been  tried  on 
them  in  their  turn. 

Such  was  his  appearance,  as,  creeping  along  through 
the  brushwood  with  a  stealthy  motion,  which  would 
hardly  have  disturbed  the  deer  from  their  lair,  he  made 
his  way  towards  the  spot  where  we  have  seen  that  his 
fellows  were  encamped.  He  was  still  far  distant  from 
it,  however ;  and  although  it  was  evident  that  he  was, 
or  had  been,  well  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
wood,  yet  it  appeared  that  some  leading  marks  were 
necessary  to  guide  him  surely  on  his  way ;  for,  ever  and 
anon,  when  he  could  find  a  round  knob  of  earth,  raising 
itself  above  the  rest  of  the  ground,  he  would  climb  it, 
and  gaze  for  several  moments  over^he  world  of  wood 
below  him,  rich  in  ail  the  splendid  hues  of  autumn,  and 
flooded  by  the  purple  light  of  the  evening. 

Ever,  as  he  thus  looked  out,  there  might  be  seen  a 
column  of  bluish-white  smoke  rising  from  a  spot  at  a 
mile's  distance ;  and,  after  towering  up  solemnly  in  the 
still  air  for  several  hundred  feet,  spreading  into  light 
roUing  clouds,  and  drifting  among  the  wood.  Thither- 
ward, again,  he  always  turned  his  course ;  and  any  one 
who  has  remarked  the  fondness  of  gipsies  for  a  fire, 
even  when  they  have  no  apparent  necessitjr  for  it,  wil| 
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little  doubt  thalt  the  smoke,  or  the  flame^  serves  thenij 
on  many  occasions,  for  a  signal  or  a  guide, 
r  As  progression  through  thick  bushes  can  never  be  very 
rapid,  ^e  evening  had  faded  nearly  into  twilight  ere  the 
gipsy  reached  the  encampment  of  his  companions^ 
The  hearing  of  those  whose  safety  often  depends  upon 
the  sharpness  of  their  ears  is,  of  course,  sufficiently 
acuminated  by  habit ;  and  although  his  steps  were,  as 
we  have  shown,  stealthy  enough,  his  approach  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  party  round  the  fire.  We 
have  seen  that  they  had  taken  but  little  apparent  notice 
of  the  two  travellers,  who  had  passed  them  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before ;  but  the  sound  of  quiet  foot- 
steps from  the  side  of  the  wood,  the  moving  of  the 
branches,  and  the  slight  rustle  of  the  autumn  leaves, 
caused  a  far  greater  sensation.  Two  or  three  of  the 
stoutest  started  instantly  on  their  feet9  and  watched  the 
spot  whence  those  sounds  proceeded,  as  if  not  quite 
sure  what  species  of  visiter  the  trees  might  conceal. 
The  moment  after,  however,  the  figure  we  have  de- 
scribed, emerging  into  the  more  open  part  of  the  wood, 
seemed  to  satisfy  his  comrades  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  apprehension;  and  those  who  had  risen  turned  to- 
wards the  others,  saying*  "  It  is  Pharold,"  in  a  tone 
which,  without  expressing  much  pleasure,  at  all  events 
announced  no  alarm. 

Several  of  the  young  gipsies  sprang  up,  shaking  their 
many-coloured  ragsr~for,  Uke  the  goddess  of  the  painted 
bow,  their  clothing  was  somewhat  motley-— and  fan  on 
to  meet  the  new  comer ;  while  the  elder  members  of 
the  respectable  assemblage  congregated  under  the  oaks, 
though  they  did  not  show  the  same  alacrity,  perhaps,  as 
the  younger  and  more  volatile  of  the  party,  received 
him  with  an  air  in  which  reverence  was  mingled  with  a 
shght  touch  of  sullenness. 

"  Who  has  passed  since  I  left  you,  William  V  was  the 
first  question  of  the  gipsy  on  his  return,  addressing  one 
of  the  young  men  who  had  been  lying  nearer  than  the 
others  to  the  high-road,  and  by  whose  side  appeared,  as 
he  rose,  a  nio^t  portentous  cudgel. 

'*  A  woman  with  eggs  from  the  market;  three  labourers 
frt>m  the  fields ;  a  gamekeeper,  who  damned  us  all,  and 
said,  if  he  had  his  will,  he  would  rid  the  country  of  us : 
and  two  gentlemen  on  horseback,  who  gave  Leena  a 
shilling,"  was  the  accurate  reply  of  the  young  gipsyi 
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whose  face,  we  must  remark,  assumed  not  the  most 
amiable  expression  that  ever  face  put  on,  as  he  recorded 
the  comments  of  the  gamekeeper  upon  his  race  and 
profession.  The  other,  who  has  been  called  Pharold/ 
at.  first  paid  no  attention  to  any  part  of  the  accoimt, 
except  the  apparition  of  the  two  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back ;  but  in  regard  to  them,  he  asked  many  a  question 
—were  they  old  or  young — ^what  was  their  appearance 
—their  size — ^their  apparent  profession  ? 

To  all  these  inquiries  he  received  such  correct  and 
minute  replies,  as  showed  that  the  seeming  indifference 
with  which  the  gipsy  had  regarded  the  two  travellers 
was  any  thing  but  real ;  and  that  every  jparticular  of 
their  dress  and  circumstances  which  eye  could  reach  or 
inference  arrive  at,  had  been  carefully  marked,  and,  aa 
it  were,  written  down  on  memory. 

The  language  which  the  gipsies  spoke  among  them- 
selves was  a  barbarous  compound  of  some  foreign 
tongue,  the  origin  and  structure  of  which  has,  and  most 
likely  ever  will,  baflae  inquiry,  and  of  English,  mingled 
wiih  many  a  choice  phrase  from  the  very  expressive 
jargon  called  slang.  Thus,  when  the  gipsy  spoke  of 
gentlemen  he  called  them  raye,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
peasant,  he  termed  him  gazo :  but  as  the  gipsy  tongue 
may,  probably,  be  not  very  edifjring  to  the  reader,  the 
conversation  of  our  characters  shall  continue  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  language  which  is  more  generally  intel- 
ligible. 

The  account  rendered  by  the  young  man,  however, 
did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  the  elder,  who  twice  asked 
if  that  were  all ;  and  then  made  some  more  particular 
inquiries  concerning  the  gamekeeper  who  had  expressed 
such  friendly  sentiments  towards  his  tribe. 

"  Keep  a  good  watch,  my  boys,"  he  said,  after  musing 
for  a  moment  or  two  on  the  answers  He  received ;  "  keep 
a  good  watch.  There  is  danger  stirring  abroad ;  and  I 
fear  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  lift  our  tents,  and  quit 
this  pleasant  nook." 

"  The  sooner  we  quit  it  the  better,  I  say,"  cried  the 
beldam  who  had  been  tending  the  pot.  "What  the 
devil  we  do  here  at  all,  I  don't  Jcnow.  Why,  we  are 
wellnigh  four  miles  from  a  farm-yard,  and  five  from  the 
village ;  and  how  you  expect  us  to  get  food  I  don't  un- 
derstand." 

"  Are  there  not  plenty  of  rabbits  and  hares  in  the 
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wood  t"  said  the  other,  in  reply ;  "  I  saw  at  least  a  hun- 
dred run  as  I  crossed  just  now." 
.  "  But  one  cannot  eat  brown  meat  for  ever,*'*yejoined 
the  dame ;  '*  and  tiny  Dick  was  obUged  to  go  five  miles 
for  the  turkey  in  the  pot ;  and  then  had  very  near  been 
caught  in  nimming  it  off  the  edge  of  the  common." 

"  Well,  give  me  the  brown  meat  for  my  shure,"  an- 
swered Pharold ;  "  1  will  eat  none  of  the  white  things 
that  they  have  fattened  and  fed  up  with  their  hoarded 
com«  and  have  watched  early  and  late,  hke  a  sick  child. 
Give  me  the  free  beast  that  runs  wild,  and  by  nature's 
law  belongs  to  no  one  but  him  who  catches  it." 

"  No,  no,  Pharold,  you  must  have  your  share  of  tur- 
l^ey  too,"  cried  the  old  lady ;  for  although  it  may  appear 
strange,  yet  as  there  is  honour  among  thieves,  so  there 
may  be  sometimes  that  sort  of  generosity  among  gip* 
sies  which  led  the  good  dame  who,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, presided  over  the  pot — though,  to  judge  by  her 
size  and  proportions,  and  to  gauge  her  appetite  by  the 
Lavater  standard  of  her  mouth,  she  could  have  eaten 
the  whole  turkey  of  which  she  spoke  herself— which 
led  her,  I  say,  to  press  Pharold  to  his  food  with  hospi- 
table care,  decl^ng  that  he  was  a  *'  king  of  a  fellow, 
though  somewhat  whimsical." 

ThB  gipsies  now  drew  round  their  fire,  and  scouts 
being  t£rown  out  on  either  side  to  guard  against  inter- 
ruption, the  pot  was  unswung  from  the  cross  bars  that 
sustained  it,  trenchers  and  fniives  were  produced,  and, 
with  nature's  greeU  robe  for  a  table-cloth,  a  plentiful 
supper  of  manifold  good  things  was  spread  before  the 
race  of  wanderers.  Nor  was  the  meal  unjoyous,  nor 
were  their  figures — at  all  times  picturesque — ^without  an 
appearance  of  loftier  beauty  and  more  symmetrical 
grace,  as,  rechning  on  triclinia  of  nature's  providing, 
wtth  the  fire  and  the  evening  twilight  casting  strange 
lights  upon  them,  they  fell  into  those  free  and  easy  atti- 
tudes which  none  but  the  children  of  wild  activity  can 
assume.  The  women  of  the  party  had  all  come  forth 
from  their  huts,  and  among  them  were  two  or  three 
lovely  creatures  as  any  race  ever  produced,  from  the 
chosen  Hebrew  to  thotbeauty-dreammg  Greek.  In  truth, 
there  seemed  more  women  than  men  of  the  tribe,  and 
there  certainly  were  more  children  than  either ;  but  due 
subordination  was  not  wanting ;  and  the  urchins  who 
were  ranged  behind  the  backs  of  the  rest,  though  they 
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wanted  not  sufficient  food,  intruded  not  upon  the  circle 
of  their  elders. 

8carc^»  however,  had  the  first  mouthfuls  been  swal- 
lowed, and  the  cup  passed  its  round,  when  the  farthest 
•cout — a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age — ^ran  in,  and 
whispered  the  mystical  words,  "  A  horse's  feet !" 

"  One— or  more  than  one  V*  was  the  instant  question 
of  Pharold^  while  his  companions  busied  themselves  in 
shovelling  away  the  principal  portions  of  their  supper, 
and  leaving  nothing  but  what  might  pass  for  very  frugal 
fare  indeed.  "  Oi3y  one !"  repHed  the  boy,  runnmg 
back  to  h|8  post ;  and  the  next  instant  another  jeport 
was  made  to  the  effect,  that  a  single  horseman  was 
coming  up  the  road  at  full  speed,  together  with  such 
pei^nal  marks  and  appearances  as  the  dim  obscurity  of 
the  hour  permitted  the  scouts  to  observe.  All  this,  be 
it  remark^,  was  carried  on  with  both  speed  and  quietude* 
The  motions  of  the  scouts  were  all  as  stealthy  as  those 
of  a  cat  over  a  dewy  green,  and  their  words  were  all 
whispered ;  but  their  steps  were  quick,  and  their  words 
were  few  and  rapid. 

The  motions  of  the  horseman,  however,  were  not  less 
speedy ;  and  ere  much  counsel  could  be  taken,  he  was 
upon  the  road,  exactly  abreast  of  the  spot  where  the 
gipsies'  fire  was  lighted.  There  he  drew  in  his  reins  at 
once ;  and,  springing  to  the  ground,  called  aloud  to  one 
of  the  boys,  who  was  acting  sentinel,  bidding  him  hold 
his  horse. 

**  It  is  he  !"  said  Pharold,  "  it  is  he !"  and,  rising  from 
the  turf,  he  turned  to  meet  the  stranger,  who,  on  his 
part,  approached  directly  to  the  fire,  and  at  once  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  gipsy.  Pharold  took  it,  and  wrung 
it  hard,  and  then  stood  gazing  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  stranger,  as  the  fitful  firelight  flashed  upon  it,  while 
his  visiter  fixed  his  eyes  with  equal  intensity  upon  the 
dark  features  of  the  gipsy ;  and  each  might  be  supposed 
to  contemplate  the  effect  of  timers  blighting  touch  upon 
the  face  of  the  other,  and  apply  the  chilling  tidings  such 
an  examination  always  yields  to  his  own  heart. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  such  was  really  the  ease  $ 
for  the  first  words  of  the  gipsy  were,  ♦*  Ay,  we  are  both 
changed  indeed  [" 

"  We  are  so,  truly,  Pharold,"  replied  the  stranger  j 
"  so  many  years  cannot  pass  without  change.  But  did 
my  last  letter  reach  you  t" 
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**  It  did,"  replied  the  gipsy,  **  and  I  have  done  all  that 
you  required. " 

**Dia  you  obtain  a  Isight  of  him?**  demanded  the 
other,  eagerly. 

**  I  did,"  answered  the  gipsy,  ^  in  the  park,  as  he 
walked  alone — ^I  le2^[)ed  the  wall,  and — " 

Hitherto,  all  those  first  hurried  feelings  which  crowd 
upon  us,  when,  after-  a  long  lapse  of  years,  we  meet 
again  with  some  one  whom  circumstances  have  con- 
nected closely  with  us  in  the  past,  had  prevented  the 
gipsy  and  his  companion  from  remarking-^r  rather 
from  remembering--the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses* 
In  the  midst  of  what  ho  was  saying,  however,  the  e^re 
of  Pharold  glanced  for  a  moment  iroxn  the  face  of  his 
companion  to  the  circle  by  the  fire,  and  he  suddenly 
stopped.  The  other  understood  his  motive  at  once,  ana 
replied,  *'  True,  true  ^  let  us  come  away  for  a  moment, 
for  I  must  hear  it  all.** 

**  Of  course,"  answered  Pharold,  •*  though  you  will 
hear  much,  perhaps,'  that  you  would  rather  not  hear« 
But  come,  let  us  go  into  the  road ;  we  shall  be  farther 
there  from  human  ears  than  anywhere  else." 

As  they  walked  towards  the  highway  both  were 
silent ;  for  there  is  not  such  a  dumb  thing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  deep  emotion;  and  for  some  reason, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  explained  hereafter,  both  the 
stranger  and  th^  gipsy  were  more  moved  by  their  meet- 
ing in  that  spot  than  many  less  firm  spirits  have  been 
on  occasions  of  more  apparent  importance. 

After  thus  walking  on  without  a  word  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  the  gipsy  al)ruptly  resumed  his  speech. 
"  Well,  weU,"  he  said,  "  when  we  are  youn^  we  think 
of  the  future,  and  when  we  are  o)d  wj^  t^vk  o(  the 
past  I  and,  by  my  fathers,  there  is  no  use  of  thin]ung 
of  either!  We  cannot  change  what  is  coming,  nop 
mend  what  is  gone ;  bu^,  as  I  wa9  saying,  1  haye  seen 
him:  I  found  that  he  walked, every  day  m  the  park  by 
himself,  and  I  watched  his  hour  from  behind  the  wall, 
and  saw  him  come  up  the  long  avenue  thaj;  l^ads  to  the 
west  gate — ^you  remember  it  1" 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  the  other ;  "  but  how  did  hei 
look  1 — ^Tell  me,  Pharold,  how  did  he  look  1" 

*'Dark  enough,  and  gloomy,"  answered  the  gipsy: 
*'  he  came  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  hat. 
over  his  brows,  and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground ;  and 
eyer  as  h^  walked  onward,  his  white  t^eth^for  h^  hM 
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fine  teeth  still— rgnawed  his  under  lip ;  and,  for  my  part, 
if  my  solitary  walk  were  every  day  to  be  like  that,  I 
would  not  walk  at  all ;  but  would  rather  lie  me  down  by 
the  roa^ide  and  die  at  once.  Well  then,  often  too  a? 
he  came,  he  would  stop  and  fix  his  eyes  upon  one  par- 
ticular pebble  in  the  gravel,  and  stare  at  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  enchanted;  and  then,  with  a  great  start,  woidd 
look  behind  him  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  watching 
his  gloomy  ways  ;  or  would  suddenly  whistle,  as  if  for 
his  dogs,  though  he  had  no  dog  with  him." 

His  compamon  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  asked, 
"  But  how  seemed  he  in  health,  Pharoldt  Is  he  much 
changed  ?  He  wis  once  as  strong  a  man  as  any  one 
could  see — does  he  still  seem  vigorous  and  well  V 

"  You  would  not  know  him,"  replied  the  gipsy,  and 
was  going  on,  but  the  other  broke  in  vehemently. 

"Not  know  him?  That  1  would!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  though  age  might  have  whitened  his  hair  and  dimmed 
his  eye — ^though  suffering  might  have  shrivelled  his 
flesh  and  bowed  his  stature— though  death  itself,  and 
corruption  in  its  train,  might  have  wrought  for  days 
upon  him,  I  would  know  him  so  long  as  the  dust  held 
together. — What,  Pharold,  not  know  him  ? — I  not  know 
himr 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  the  gipsy,  **  I  meant  that  he 
was  changed^-far,  far  more  changed  than  vou  are — ^you 
were  a  young  man  when  last  we  met,  at  least  in  your 
prime  of  strength,  and  now  you  are  an  old  one,  that  is 
all.  But  he — he  does  not  seem  aged  but  blighted.  It 
is  not  like  a  flower  that  has  blown,  and  bloomed,  and 
withered,  but  one  that  with  a  worm  in  its  heart  has 
shrunk,  and  shrivelled,  and  faded.  He  is  yellower  than 
I  am,  though  I  gain  my  colour  from  a  long  race  who 
brought  it  centuries  ago  from  a  land  of  sunshine,  and  he 
has  got  it  in  less  than  twenty  years  from  the  scorching 
of  a  heart  on  fire.  He  is  bent,  too  ;  and  his  features 
are  as  thin  as  a  heron's  bill." 

"Sad — sad — sad,"  said  his  companion;  "but  how 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Well,  what  more?  Tell  me 
what  happened  when  you  met  him?  Did  he  know 
you  ?" 

"  At  once,"  answered  the  gipsy ;  "  no,  no ;  I  have  seen 
one  of  my  tribe  with  a  hot  iron  and  an  osdieii  board 
make  painting  of  men's  faces  that  no  water  could  wash 
out ;  and  none  should  know  better  than  you,  that  my 
face  has  been  burnt  in  upon  his  heart  in  such  a  way 
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fliat  it  would  take  a  river  of  tears  to  sweep  a|py  the 
miurks  of  it  *  But  let  me  tell  my  tale,  mien  I  saw 
that  he  was  near,  I  sprang  over  the  wall  into  the  walk, 
uid  stood  before  him  at  once.  When  first  he  saw  me 
he  started  back,  as  if  it  had  been  a  snake  that  crossed 
him ;  but  the  moment  after,  I  could,  see  him  recollect 
himself;  and  I  knew  that  he  was  calculating  whether 
to  own  he  knew  me,  or  to  affect  forgetfulnesa.  He 
chose  the  first,  and  asked  mildly  enough  what  I  did  there. 
'  I  thought  you  were  out  of  the  kingdom,'  he  said, '  and 
had  promised  Sir  William  Ryder  never  to  return.'  I 
replied  that  he  said  true,  and  that  I  had  not  returned  till 
Sir  William  Ryder  had  told  me  to  do  so." 

"What  said  he  then!"  asked  the  other,  eageriy; 
**  what  said  he  to  that  t" 

^  He  started,"  replied  the  gipsy,  ^  and  then  muttered 
something  about  a  villain  and  betra3ang  him ;  but  the 
moment  after,  as  yOu  must  have  sc^en  him  to  do  long 
ago,  he  gathered  himself  up,  and  looking  as  proud  and 
stem  as  if  the  lives  of  a  whole  world  were  at  his  dis- 
persal, he  asked,  what  was  Sir  William  Ryder's  motive 
m  bidding  me  return.  *Some  motive  of  course,  he 
has,'  he  added,  looking  at  me  bitterly.  '  Does  he  intend 
to  play  villain,  or  foo^  or  both, — for  Whatever  foUy  his 
knavery  may  tempt  him  to  commit,  he  will  only  iiyure 
himself;  for  at  this  time  of  day  it  is  some^diat  too  late 
to  try  to  injure  me ;'  and  as  he  spoke,"  continued  the 
gmsy,  '*  he  nodded  his  head  gravely  but  meaningly,  aa 
tf  he  would  have  said, '  You  know  that  I  speak  truth*' " 
The  lip  of  the  stranger  curled  as  his  companion  related 
this  part  of  a  conversation  in  which  he  seemed  to  take 
BO  slight  interest ;  but  as  we  do  not  choose  to  know  any 
thing  of  what  was  passing  in  his  bosom,  we  must  leave 
that  somewhat  bitter  smile  to  interpret  itself. 

•*  I  told  him,"  continued  the  gipsy,  "  as  you  directed 
me,  that  )iis  friend  stood  in  some  need  of  nve  thousand 
pounds,  and  trusting  to  his  lordship'^s  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity, had  directed  me  to  come  back  and  apply  to  him 
for  that  sum.  So  when  he  heard  that,  his  face  grew 
venr  dark ;  and  after  thinking  for  a  minute  of  two,  he 
looked  up  two  of  the  walks,  for  he  stood  in  the  cross- 
ing, to  see  if  he  could  see  anv  of  the  park-keepers,  to 
give  me  into  their  hands — I  know  that  was  what  he 
wanted.  However  there  was  no  one  there;  and  he 
answered,  looking  at  me  as  if  he  would  have  withered 
me  into  dust,  ^  TeU  Sir  William  Ryder,  wherever  he  is« 
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that  h^hall  ring  no  more  from  me.  I  have  sent  him 
his  thousand  a  year  regularly,  and  if  any  of  the  packets 
missed  him,  he  should  have  let  me  know ;  but  I  will  be 
no  sponge  to  be  squeezed  by  any  man's  pleasure ;  nor 
do  I  care,'  he  went  on,  '  who  conspires  to  bhng  any 
false  accusation  against  me.  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
every  charge  boldly,  and  to  prove  my  innocence  before 
the  whole  world,  if  any  one  dare  to  accuse  me.'  He 
spoke  very  firmly,"  added  the  gipsy ;  "  and  as  long  as 
he  continued  speaking  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
though  I  felt  that  his  were  bent  upon  me :  but  the  mo- 
ment he  had  done,  I  raised  mine  and  looked  full  upon 
his  face,  and  his  Up  quivered  and  his  eye  fell  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  Did  he  hold  his  resolution  of  refusing?"  demanded 
the  other,  over  whose  countenance,  as  he  listened,  had 
been  passing  emotions  as  various  as  those  which  the 
gipsy  had  depicted ;  '^  did  he  hold  his  resolution  to  the 
endl" 

"  Firmly !"  replied  Pharold,  "  though  he  softened  his 
tone  a  great  deal  towards  me.  He  said  he  was  only 
angry  with  Sir  William  Ryder,  not  with  me,  and  asked 
where  I  had  been  during  so  many  years ;  and  when  I 
told  him  in  Ireland,  he  replied,  that  it  was  a  poor 
country :  I  could  not  have  made  ihuch  money  there ;  and 
then  he  talked  of  other  days,  when  the  old  lord  took 
me  to  the  hall  because  I  was  a  handsome  boy,  and  kept 
me  for  two  years  and  more,  and  would  have  had  me 
educated;  and  he  vowed  I  did  mighty  wrong  to  run 
away  and  join  my  own  people  again ;  and  he  toci  out  his 
purse  aiid  gave  me  all  that  it  contained,  and  was  sony 
that  it  was  no  more ;  but  if  I  would  tell  him,  he  said, 
where  we- were  lying,  he  would  send  me  more,  for  old 
acquaintance  sake ;  and  all  the  while  he  talked  to  me 
he  looked  up  the  walks  to  see  if  he  could  see  the  park- 
keepers,  to  have  me  taken  up,  and  to  accuse  me  of 
robbing  him,  or  of  some  such  thing.  I  could  see  it 
all  in  his  eye ;  and  so  I  told  him  that  we  were  lying 
five  miles  to  the  east ;  and  took  leave  of  him  civily,  and 
came  away,  laughing  that  he  should  think  I  was  fool 
enough  to  fancy  he  and  I  could  ever  do  any  thing  but 
hate  each  other  to  our  dyiag  day." 

His  companion  mused  for  several  minutes ;  and  even 
when  he  did  speak,  he  took  no  notice  either  of  the 
gipsy's  suspicions  or  of  the  news  he  gave  him,  but 
rather, — as  one  sometimes  does  when  one  wishes  any 
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thing  just  heard  to  mature  itself  in  the  mind,  eq^  further 
comment  be  made  upon  it,— he  linked  on  what  he  next 
said,  to  that  part  of  Pharokl's  speech  which  might  have 
seemed  the  least  interesting,  namely,  the  gipsy's  own 
History;  and  yet,  although  hie  certainly  did  this,  in 
order  to  avoid,  for  the  time,  the  most  important  parts 
of  his  narrative,  he  did  not  do  it  with  Uie  common- 

Elace  tone  of  one  who  speaks  of  feelings  with  which 
e  has  no  sympathy :  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  with 
warmth,  and  kindness,  and  enthusiasm ;  and  expressed 
profound  regret  that  the  gipsy  h?d,  in  his  boyhood, 
thrown  away  advantages  so  seldom  held  out  to  one  of 
his  tribe.. 

"Why?  whyl"  cried  the  gipsy,  "why  should  you 
grieve  %  1  did  but  what  you  have  done  yourself.  I 
quitted  alife  of  sloth,  effeminacy,  and  lx)ndage,  for 
one  of  ease,  freedom,  and  activity.  I  left  false  forms, 
unnatural  restraints,  enfeebling  habits — ay !  and  sick- 
ness too,  for  the  customs  of  my  fathers,  for  man's 
native  mode  t)f  life,  for  a  continual  existence  in  the 
bosom  of  beautiful  nature,  and  for  blessed  health.  We 
know  no  sickness  but  that  which  carries  us  to  our 
grave ;  we  feel  no  vapours }  we  know  no  nerves.  Go, 
ask  the  multitude  of  doctors, — a  curse  which  man's  own 
luxurious  habits  have  brought  upon  him, — go,  ask  your 
doctor's  whether  a  gipsy  be  not  to  be  envied,  for  his 
exemption  from  the  plagues  that  punish  other  men's 
effeminate  habits." 

"  True,  Pharold !  true !"  replied  his  companion ;  "  but 
still,  even  the  short  time  that  you  lived  in  other  scenes 
must  have  given  your  mind  a  taste  for  veiy  different 
enjoyments  from  those  that, you  can  now  find.  You 
must  have  seen  the  beauty  of  law  and  order ;  you  must 
have  learned  to  delight  in  mental  pleasures;  you  must 
long  for  the  society  of  those  of  equal  intellect  and 
knowledge  with  yourself." 

*•  And  do  I  not  find  them  1"  cried  the  gipsy,  warming 
in  defence  of  his  race ;  "  to  be  sure  I  do.  Think  not 
that  we  have  none  among  us  as  learned  and  as  thought- 
ful as  yourselves,  though  in  another  way.  But  you  can- 
not understand  us.  You  think  that  it  is  in  our  habits  alone 
that  we  are  different;  but,  remember,  that  when  you 
speak  to  a  true  gipsy,  who  follows  exactly  the  path  of  his 
fathers,  you  speak  to  one  different  in  race,  and  creed, 
and  mind,  and  feeling,  and  law,  and  philosophy,  from 
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you  andiyouTS.    You  think  us  all  ignorant,  and  either 
bound  as  drudges  to  some  low  rejected  trade,  or  plun- 
dering others,  because  we  do  not  comprehend  the  ex* 
ceUence  of  laws.    But  let  me  tell  you  again,  that  tbero 
are  men  among  us  deeply  read  in  sciences  which  Y04 
know  not;  speaking  well  a  language,  for  a  hundred 
words  of  which  your  schools  have  laboured  long  years 
in  vain.    Have'  we  not  laws,  too,  of  our  own  t  laws 
better  observed  than  your  boasted  codes?    But  yoq 
choose  to  doubt  that  we  have  them,  because  we  put 
you  beyond  our  code,  as  you  put  us  beyond  yours. 
When  was  ever  justice  shovim  to  agipsy  1  and  therefore 
we  look  upon  you  as  things  to  pillage.    You  speak,  too, 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.     Do  you  think  my  mind 
finds  no  exercise  in  scenes  like  these  1    I  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  the  seasons  through  the  world.    Winter, 
your  enemy,  is  my  friend  and  companion.     Gladly  do  1 
see  him  come,  with  his  white  mantle,  through  the  bare 
woods  and  over  the  brown  hills.    1  watch  me  budding 
forth  of  spring,  too,  and  her  light  airs  and  changing 
skies,  as  I  would  the  sports  of  a  beloved  child,    I  had 
the  majestic  summer,  as  if  the  God  of  my  own  land 
had  come  to  visit  our  race,  even  here  ;  and  in  the  yellow 
autumn,  too,  with  the  rich  fruit  and  the  fading  leaf,  I 
have  a  comrade  full  of  calmer  thoughts.    The  sunrise, 
and  the  sunset,  and  the  midday,  to  n^e,  are  all  eloquence. 
The  storm,  the  stream,  the  clouds,  the  wind, .  for  me 
have  each  a  voice.     I  talk  with  the  bright  stars  as  they 
wander  through  the  deep  sky,  and  I  listen  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  as  they  sing  along  their  lonely  pilgrimage. 
Is  not  this  enough  ?    What  need  I  more  than  nature  1" 
Perhaps  his  companion,  whose  mind  was  in  no  degree 
wanting  in  ajcuteness,  mi^ht  imagine  that  in  all  the  very 
enjoyments  which  the  gipsy  enumerated,  as  well  as  in 
the  tone  he  used,  were  to  be  traced  some  remains  of  a 
better  education  than  that  of  his  race  in  general ;  and 
might  believe,  that  had  that  education  been  continued, 
every  pleasure  that  he  felt  would  have  been  doubled  by 
refinement.    But  all  this  came  upon  his  mind  as  im- 
pression rather  than  as  thought ;  and  the  reader  will 
please  to  observe,  that  there  is  an  immense  difference 
between  the  two.    The  truth  was,  that  ever  since  the 
conversation  had  turned  to  the  gipsy  lumself,  his  com- 
panion had  been  doing  what  is  oftener  done  than  the 
world  imagines ;  that  is  to  say,  talking  without  thinking, 
gnd  listening  without  attending.    In  short,  he  was 
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tilinking  of  4>ther  things ;  and  yet,  as  we  haye  «aid,  he 
spoke  with  kindness,  and  zeal,  and  real  feeling;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  language  her  was  talking  was  memoiy. 
Years  before,  he  had  come  to  the  same  conclusions,  and 
held  the  same  arguments  in  his  own  mind,  regaling 
the  very  person  in  whose  company  he  was  now  once 
more ;  so  that — Shaving,  in  all  tho  news  he  had  heard, 
greater  calls  upon-present  thought  than  he  could  well 
satisfy, — as  soon  as  the  gipsy  began  to  speak  of  gipsy- 
life^  he  turned  that  topic  over  to  memory,  well  knowing 
that  she  had  a  plentiful  stock  of  ideas  prepared  to  supply 
any  demand  upon  such  a  subject ;  while  intellect  went 
oh,  quietly  thinking  of  himself  and  of  the  present.  This 
plan,  when  skilfully  executed,  has  a  collateral  advantage, 
which,  by-the-way,  is  often  turned  into  a  principal  one; 
namely,  that  while  you  let  memory  ^o  on  with  the  con- 
versational—unless she  trips,  or  something  of  that  kind — 
your  companion  does  not  perceive  that  you  are  thinking 
at  all;  and  thus  the  stranger,  apparently  listened  to, 
and  took  part  in  the  gipsy's  conversation  about  himself, 
while  his  inner  soul  was  busy,  most  busy,  with  the  other 
tidings  which  he  had  received.  By  the  time  that  the 
enumeration  of  wild  pleasures,  afforded  by  a  wandering 
life  was  over,  he  had  settled  his  plansin  his  own  mind ; 
and,  breaking  off  the  subject  there,  demanded  abruptly, — 

"  When,  Pha^rold — tell  me,  when  did  you  see  him  V* 

He  mentioned  no  name ;  and  the  gipsy,  at  once  drop- 
ping the  high  and  enthusiastic  tone  in  which  he  had 
been  speakmg,  answered,  as  to  a  common  question,  "  It 
was  but  to-day— ^not  four  hours  ago,  or  you  had  not 
found  me  here," 

**  And  why  not  1"  demanded  the  other.  **  Whither 
would  you  go  ?" 

**  Far  away,"  answered  the  gipsy, "  fer  away !  I  love 
not  his  neighbourhood ;  nor  is  it  safe  for  me  and  mine* 
He  thinks  evil  against  us,  and  he  will  not  be  long  ere 
he  tries  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  pass." 

"But  he  cannot  injure  you,"  replied,  the  other ;  "in 
all  the  things  wherein  you  and  he  have  borne  a  part,  he 
has  more  cause  to  fear  you  than  you  have  to  fear  him." 

"  True  !  true !"  said  the  gipsy ;  "  and  yet  I  love  not 
his  neighbourhood.  I  may  have  done  things  in  this 
land  in  my  youth,  when  passion  and  revenge  were 
strong,  and  wisdom  and  forbearance  weak,  that  I  should 
little  Uke  to  have  investigated  in  my  middle  age.  Not 
that  I  fear  for  myself;  K>r,  from  the  dark  leap  that  all 
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men  must  take,  I  have  never  shrunk  through  life.  But 
I  fear  the  sorrow  of  those  that  would  weep  for  me,  and 
the  unjust  minglmg  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  for 
which  your  laws  are  infamous." 

His  companion  mused  for  a  moment';  and  then,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  gipsy,  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  where  kindness  mingled  with  authority':  **Mark 
me,  Pharold !"  said  he ;  '^  you  know  that  I  am  not  one 
either  to  counsel  you  amiss,  or  to  fsill  from  you  at  a 
moment  of  need :  base,  indeed,  should  I  be,  were  I  to 
do  so,  after  all  you  have  done  for  me.  But  my  resolu- 
tions are  not  32^t  fixed— ^tmy  mind  is  not  yet  made  up ; 
and  I  must  hear  more,  and  examine  deeply,  ere  I  exe- 
cute my  half-formed  purpose.  Still  you  have  no  cause 
to  fear ;  call  upon  me  whenever  3WU  need  me ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  if  yt)u  please,  you  can  remove  from  the 
spot  where  you  now  are,  but  not  so  far  that  I  cannot 
find  you,  for  you  must  help  me  to  the  end  of  all  this." 

"To  the  common,  at  the  back  of  Mrs.  Falkland's 
woods  V*  asked  the  gipsy :  **  they  will  har^  »eek  us 
there." 

**As  good  a  spot  as  any,"  replied  his  companion; 
*<  and  in  the  case  of  necessity,  Pharold,  here,  I  have 
written  down  where  you  may  always  find  me  in  this 
immediate  heighbourhood ;  remembering,  in  the  mean 
time,  all  that  you  have  promised." 

•'I  have  promised— I  have  promised!"  replied  the 
gipsy ;  "  and  you  never  knew  me  break  my  word.  But 
what  is  this  you  give  me  with  the  paper  1  I  want  not 
gold — and  from  you,  William." 

"  But  your  people  may,"  replied  the  other ;  "  take  it, 
take  it,  Pharold ;  it  is  never  useless  in  such  a  life  as 
yours." 

♦*  I  will  take  it,"  answered  the  gipsy,  "because  it  may 
give  me  more  control  over  my  people ;  for  although 
among  our  nation  there  ar-e  men  whose  minds  you  little 
dream  of,  yet  these  I  have  here  are  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
best, — not  that  they  are  evil  either ;  but  wild,  and  head- 
strong, and  rash-rras  I  was  myself,  when  I  was  young.'' 

They  had  already  turned  in  their  walk,  and  were  now 
re-approaching  the  fire,  round  which  the  gipsies  were 
gathered.  Their  conversation  had  not  been  without  its 
share,  of  interest  to  either,  and  each  had  much  matter 
for  reflection:  so  that — as  thought  is  not  that  which 
makes  a  man  speak,  but  that  which  keeps  him  silent— 
thejr  advanced  witl^oi^t  another  word  to  the  spot  where 
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the  atcaiifer's  horse  stood.  It  was  a  fine  powerful  ani- 
mal of  great  bone  and  blood;  but  it  was  standing  like  a 
lamb  in  the  hands  of  a  little  boy,  while  the  beautiful 
girl,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  accosting  the  other 
travellers,  now  stood  stroking  hiS  proud  neck,  and  ex- 
amining the  accoutrements  with  a  care  that  some  people 
might' nave  thought  suspicious.  As  Pharold  and  nis 
companion  returned,  however,  she  sprung  away  to  the 
rest  of  het  tribe  with  a  step  as  hght  as  the  moonshine 
on  the  sea. 

"She  is  veiy  beautiful,"  said  the  stranger,  whose 
eye  had  rested  on  her  for  a*  moment ;  *^  who  is  she, 
Pharold  r 
**  She  is  my  wife !"  replied  the  gipsy,  abruptly.  ' 
His  companion  shook  his  head  with  a  sigh,  and  put- 
ting his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
away. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Whilb  such  events  as  have  just  been  described  were 
passing  in  the  wood,  the  two  travellers  whom  we  first 
brought  before  the  reader,  and  to  whom  we  must  now 
return,  rode  on ;  but  begging  leave  to  pass  over  all  their 
farther  journey,  as  it  did  not  consist  of  more  than  half  a 
mile,  we  may  bring  them  safe  to  the  gate  of  the  very 
house,  whose  lights  and  shadows  they  had  seen  from 
the  slope  above  the  village. 

By  this  time  it  was  as  dark  as  could  well  be  desired. 
It  was  not  exactly  Egyptian  darkness,  for  there  was 
nothing  in  it  that  could  he  felt,  but  the  sun  was  gone  en- 
tirely ;  and  the  last  fringe  of  his  golden  robe  had  swept 
the  sky  some  time.  The  moon  was  not  yet  up,  so  that 
the  stars  had  the  sky  all  \o  themselves ;  but  though  they 
were  shining  as  brightly  as  they  did  many  a  thousand 
years  ago,  when  they  were  first  sent  glittering  into  the 
depths  of  space,  they  did  very  little  to  show  the  travel- 
lers their  way. 

Edward  de  Vaux,  indeed,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
go  to  the  back  entrance  of  his  aunt^s  house.  But  the 
truth  is,  he  had  worked  himself  up,  as  he  came  along, 
into  a  belief  that  there  might  be  some  fuss  made  upon 
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his  return,  and  had  conjured  up  before  his  ima^g^ination 
everything  that  might  or  could  possibly  occur,  in  which 
there  was  the  least  smack  of  ridicule;  although  all  the 
time  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  companion  was  of 
too  generous  and  fe«hng  a  disposition  even  to  dream 
that  any  thing  was  ridiculous  which  sprung  from  the 
heart.  He  well  knew,  also,  that  those  he  was  about  to 
meet  were  by  education,  and  habit,  and  natural  charac- 
ter, the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  do  or  si^^  any  thing 
that  was  not  graceful  and  biensiant.  But  still,  as  his 
imagination  was  not  the  most  tractable  imagination  in 
the  world,  but  roved  hither  and  thither,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not,  on  all  occasions,  he  could  not  get  the  better  of 
her  in  the  present  instance ;  and  therefore,  in  order  that 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  reception  might  pass  as  quietly 
and  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
back  court,  and  auer  feeling  about  for  the  beu  for  some 
time,  he  rang  for  admittance. 

After  a  little  delay,  a  coachman  with  a  powdered  wig, 
and  three  rows  of  curls  round  his  ears,  opened  the  gates 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  demanded  what  the 
strangers  wanted;  but  without  other  reply,  De  Vaux 
rode  into  the  yard  with  his  companion,  and  springing  to 
the  ground,  exposed  his  well-known  face  to  the  glare  of 
the  lantern  and  the  wondering  eyes  of  old  Joseph,  the 
immemorial  coachman,  who,  bursting  forth  into  a  loud 
exclamation,  called  vehemently  to  the  groom,  and  the 
helper,  and  the  stable-boy.  "  The  oaken  doors  returned 
a  brazen  soimd !".  and  hot  only  those  that  the  old  curly- 
wigged  official  of  the  hammercloth  called  to  his  aid 
appeared  with  ready  promptitude,  but  eke  a  footman 
emerged  from  the  passage  of  the  servants^-hall,  and  two 
or  three  pippin-faced  housemaids  were  seen  "  peeping 
from  forth  the  alleys  green"  beyond. 

Thus,  as  usual,  De  Yaux's  precaution  in  regard  to  not 
making  a  bustle  had,  in  fact,  the  very  contrary  effect  in 
the  house  itself.  But  this  was  not  all :  his  method  of 
proceeding  had  the  very  contrary  effect  with  his  com- 

£  anion,  also,  to  that  which  he  had  purposed.  Colonel 
[anners  certainly  did  think,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
such  an  entrance  was  a  somewhat  strange  one  for  the 
house  he  saw  before  him ;  and  when  he  found  that  it 
was  in  truth  the  stable-yard  into  which  he  had  been 
taken,  he  thought  the  conduct  of  his  friend  still  stranger. 
But  by  this  time  Charles  Manners  had  known  Edward 
de  Vaux  too  long  not  to  have  some  slight  insight  into  his 
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•  eharacter  and  into  the  weaknesses  thereof;  and  as  thev 
had  ridden  along  together  upon  that  day's  journey,  vari- 
ous little  traits,  which  might  have  escaped  any  but  a  very 

.  keen  and  a  very  friendly  eye,  had  given  him  the  key  of 
his  friend's  feeUngs  on  his  return — a  key  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  apply  on  the  present  occasion.  The  result 
was,  that  he  soon  comprehended  the  general  motives 
of  De  \Bxa.,  though  perhaps  not  all  the  little  ins  and 
outs  of  the  business — ^ins  and  outs,  by-the-way,  which 
depended  as  much  upon  the  plan  and  architecture  of  the 
house,  ind  upon  the  fact  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand 
staircase  leading  at  once  into  the  little  ante-room  of  the 
drawing-room,  so  that  the  voice  and  step  of  any  one 
ascending  could  be  recognised  instantly,  as  upon  any 
thing  else  in  the  world. 

A  slight  smile  curled  Colonel  Manners's  lip  as  he  per- 
ceived what  had  been  passing  in  his  friend's  mind ;  but 
he  would  not  have  had  that  smile  seen  for  any  recom- 
pense that  could  have  been  offered  to  him,  unless  it  had 
been  that  of  curing  his  friend  of  a  folly.  But  he  knew 
very  well  that  De  Vaux  was  not  a  man  to  be  laughed 
out  of  any  thing  on  earth ;  and  that,  with  all  his  sensi- 

^  bHity  to  ridicule,  it  was  only  so  long  as  the  sneer  was 

6  silent  and  suppressed  that  he  cared  any  thing  about  it. 

F  The  moment  that  the  laugh  was  open,  his  pride  took  arms 
to  defend  tbe  position  which  he  occupied,  and  every  one 
k|iows  that  pnde  would  always  rather  blow  up  the  place 
Ifcui  capitulate. 

IBolonel  Manners  did,  indeed,  wish  that  his  friend 
comd  be  taught,  with  the  same  sort  of  bold  determination 
which  he  displayed  in  opposing  the  loud  lau^h,  to  despise 
the  silent  sneer,  which  is  as  often  excited  m  the  mmds 
of  the  worldlings  by  traits  of  a  good  and  noble  nature  as 
by  folly  or  by  awkwardness:  but  he  Imew  that  the  only 
lessons  he  would  receive  upon  the  subject  would  be 
gentle  ones,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  friendship,  without 
a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

*«It  is  a  pity,  a  great  pity,"  thought  he,  <*that  De 
Vaux,  who  affects  to,  and  perhaps  really  does,  despise 
the  opinion  of  the  general  fool,  should  thus,  as  it  were, 
make  himself  a  slave  to  the  laugh  of  his  own  fancy.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  his  fair  future  bride  may  have  mfiu- 
ence  enough  to  school  him  from  these  weaknesses." 

Such  was  aU  his  comment ;  and  by  the  time  it  was 
made  their  horses  were  in  safe  hands,  and  a  footman,  as 
Vol.  I.— D 
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antique  as  the  coachman,  was  leading  the  way  xtp  ib» 
back  stairs  towards  the  drawing-room. 

De  Vaox  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  back  stairSi 
and  at  a  distant  prospect  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  serranti^ 
hall,  and  the  housekeeper's  room ;  bat  Manners,  though 
he  saw  it  all,  appeared  to  see  nothing,  rubbed  his  boot 
with  his  riding-whip,  and  talked  of  North  America  witii 
all  the  zeal  and  volubility  of  a  Mohawk.  His  companion 
was  relieved ;  and  following  the  fat  legs  and  white  stock- 
ings of  the  old  footman  up  the  narrow  staircase,  they 
were  soon  in  a  small  lobby  which  led  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Soft  Turkey  carpets  covered  the  floor  of  the 
lobby ;  against  each  of  the  piers  stood  a  small  antique 
table  of  tortoise-shell  and  brass ;  and  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  windows  were  placed  those  immense  and  beautiful 
china  jars  which  formed  the  glOjry  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers. These  again  were  filled  with  a.  composition 
of  all  the  sweet-scented  leaves  gathered  from  the  garden 
during  the  past  year ;  and  which,  mingled  with  orris- 
root  and  many  a  fragrant  spice,  difiu^d  through  the 
whole  air  a  rich  perfume  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  there  was  music  upon  the  air  of  this  bower  as 
well  as  perfume.    It  was  the  music,  however,  of  a  sweet,  J 
low-toned  woman^s  voice,  speaking  some  sentences  of  M 
which  nothing  could  be  distinguished  but  the  melody.  1{ 
Nevertheless,  it  made  the  fitful  colour  comp  up  for  a 
moment  in  the  cheek  of  Edward  de  Vaux ;  and  whether 
his  heart  beat  more  quickly,  or  whether  it  maintained.  j|^ 
even  pulse,  is  a  problem  which  we  shall  leave  other^R 
solve ;  for,  the  next  moment,  the  door  was  thrown  opni, 
and  the  visiters  all  silently  and  unannounced  entered 
the  room. 

It  was  a  large  handsome  chamber,  fitted  up  as  unlikQ 
a  modem  drawing-room  as  possible.  There  was  nothing 
in  it  of  the  last  fashion,  even  of  that  day;  but  all  was 
comfortable,  and  all  bespoke  both  taste  and  affluence. 
On  the  walls  were  a  few  cabinet  pictures,  which  at  first 
appeared  dark  and  dingy,  but  which,  when  any  one 
looked  farther,  turned  out  gems ;  and  on  the  rich  and 
massive  marble  mantel-piece — which  was  itself  nearly 
equal  in  size,  and  quite  equal  in  value,  to  a  house  in  a 
modem  square— were  placed  pagodas,  and  feather  fans, 
and  screens,  and  many  a  little  curiosity  from  different 
parts  of  the  world— bracelets  that  might  have  clasped 
the  arm  of  Cleopatra,  and  idols  that  had  been  acquainted 
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with  Captain  Cook.  The  room,  like  every  clever  room, 
had  a  great  nmnber  of  tables  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  and 
at  two  of  these  Uibles,  not  with  hospitable  cares  intent, 
but  very  busy  with  that  sort  of  idleness  which  ladles  call 
work,  sat  two  fair  dames,  who,  in  point  of  age,  might 
divide  between  them  the  apportioned  years  of  man. 
The  division  of  those  seventy  years,  however,  was  very 
unequal,  as  the  one  nearest  the  door  had  monopohzea 
at  least  forty-six  of  them  to  herself  and  had  left  her 
daughter— for  such  was  the  other  lady — not  much  more 
than  twenty-three.  They  were  both  very  handsome 
women  nevertheless ;  the  mother  feeling  her  years  as 
light  as  a  young  king's  crown,  and  the  daughter,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  very  beautiful  person,  and  a  face  where  all 
that  is  fine  was  softened  by  all  that  is  pleasing,  having 
the  advantage  of  youth  and  all  youth's  graces.  -  There 
was  one  peculiarity  in  her  countenance,  which,  as  it 
j^ad  something  to  do  with  her  mind,  may  as  well  be  no- 
^^ced.  It  was  one  of  those  faces  which  love  not  clouds 
— ^which  smile  where  others  frown ;  and  as  she  sat  with 
her  eyes  bent  upon  a  provoking  knot  in  her  work,  which 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  had  defied  all  her  efforts  to  dis- 
entangle it,  she  was  still  half-laughing  at  the  perversity 
of  the^  silk,  which  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  baffling 
hefr.  • 

There  was  a  third  person  in  the  drawing-room,  younger 
than  either,  and  very  different  from  both.  As  she  lay 
upon  a  dofa  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  with  a  book 
in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  pages,  the  light 
of  the  lamp  falling  at  the  same  time  from  above  upon 
her  clear  udr  forehead,  on  her  beautiful  eyehds  with 
their  long  dark  eyelashes,  and  on  the  marble  white 
chiselling  of  her  nose  and  upper  lip,  she  did  not  appear 
to  be  more  than  eighteen ;  but  her  real  age,  which  we 
are  bound  to  give,  was  twenty  years,  eleven  months,  and 
a  few  days,  the  exact  number  of  which  is  forgotten. 
Her  form  was  light  and  beautiful,  and  though  those  who 
did  jiot  love  her  might  contend  that  she  was  certainly 
not  equal  to  the  Medicean  Venus,  yet  she  was  a  great 
deal  more  graceful  than  many  another  goddess,  and  as 
fair  a  specimen  of  the  fairest  of  earth^s  creatures  as  the 
eye  of  man  has  ever  seen  since  Eve's  ill-fated  experi- 
ment in  Eden. 

Her  hair  was  of  that  glossy  golden  brown,  which  is 
so  beautiful  and  so  seldom  seen ;  and  as  the  whole 
piTty  had  given  up  the  expectation  of  their  visiters  for 
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that  night,  she  had  turned  back  the  shitimg  curls  which 
would  have  fallen  into  her  eyes  while,  reading ;  so  that, 
with  a  wavy  line  on  either  side,  they  left  her  fair  fore- 
head bare,  and  formed  a  bunch  of  ringlets  behind  each 
ear,  that  might  have  defied  the  chisel  of  a  Chantry^ 

As  the  door  which  admitted  De  Vaux  and  his  com- 
panion was  that  which  led  to  the  back  staircase,  the 
party  in  the  drawing-room  concluded,  naturally  enough, 
that  it  was  opened  by  one  of  the  domestics  on  some  of 
the  many  motives  or  pretexts  upon  which  a  servant  can 
visit  the  drawing-room.  No  one  took  any  notice,  no 
one  looked  up ;  and  the  fair  girl  upon  the  sofa  went  on 
commenting  upon  the  book  in  her  hand,  without  know- 
ing that  any  pne  was  listening  to  her  gentle  criticism. 

Thus  each  of  the  two  visiters  had  time  to  make  their 
own  observations,  if  they  chose  it.  A  bright  pleased 
smile  lighted  up  the  rough  features  of  Colonel  Manners, 
as  he  was  thus  at  once  admitted,  without  the  help  of 
Asmodeous  into  the  very  he^  of  an  Enghsh  domestic^ 
circle,  to  each  member  of  which  he  was  a  stranger.  ^ 
To  him  it  was  a  sight  full  of  pleasure  and  interest ;  it 
was  a  sight  that  he  had  seldom  seen  even  when  in 
England,  and  which  he  had  not' seen  at  all  for  several 
years  while  serving  abroad :  but  it  was  one  which  fancy 
had  often  renewed  for  him  in  his  solitary  wanderings, 
which  had  been  painted  to  his  eye  in  the  still  night,  and 
in  the  tented  field  on  distant  shores,  which  had  been  to 
him  a  dream,  whereunto  imagination  could  cling  without 
the  apprehension  of  disappointment;* for  he  had  ever 
thought  of  it  as  a  thing  whereof  he  might  be  the  spec- 
tator, but  never  a  sharer  in  its  dearer  ties. 

As  for  Edward  de  Vaux,  he  did  not  choose  to  make 
any  observations  on  the  scene  at  all,  for  more  fastidious 
in  anticipation  than  in  reality,  the  moment  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  domestic  circle  a  host  of  bright  warm 
feeUngs  rose  up  at  once  in  his  heart,  and  trampled  every 
cold  calculation  of  Chesterfieldism  beneath  their  feet. 
Passing  the  old  servant,  who  was  himself  amused  to 
see  the  unconsciousness  of  the  party  in  the  drawing- 
room,  De  Vaux  at  once  advanced  towards  the  fair  girl 
on  the  sofa.  But  there  was  a  sound  in  his  step  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  servants,  which'  only  let  him 
pass  half  across  the  room  ere  her  eyes  were  raised 
from  the  book  and  fell  upon  him.  The  sight  instajitly 
called  into  them  a  gleam  as  bright  as  sunshine  after  a 
storm,  and  the  warm,  eloquent  blood  Vose  into  her 
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cheek  and  brow,  while  with  a  voice  of  unquestionable 
joy,  she  exclaimed,  "  Edward !  My  dear  aunt,  here  is 
Edward !" 

The  next  moment,  however,  the  light  of  her  glance 
faded  away,  the  blood  ebbed  back  from  her  cheek,  and 
from  that  moment  it  was  scarcely  perceivable  that 
Edward  de  Vaux  was  anything  more  to  her  than  an 
intimate  friend.  It  was  all  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
Colonel  Manners  had  only  time  to  think,  **  This  is  sdl 
very  odd !"  ere  the  other  two  ladies  rose  to  welcome 
his  companion  and  himself;  while  the  one  who  had 
spoken,  gracefully  but  composedly  drew  her  small  foot 
from  the  sofa  to  the  ground,  and  advanced  to  meet  her 
lover ;  contriving  to  execute  what  is  sometimes  a  diffi- 
cult manoeuvre,  without  showing  half  an  inch  of  her 
ankle,  though  it  might  very  well  have  borne  the 
display. 

The  elder  lady  now  of  course  took  the  lead,  and 
expressed  her  joy  at  the  return  of  her  nephew,  in  a 
manner  which  showed  how  compatible  real  dignity  and 
grace  are  with  every  zealous  and  kindly  feeling.  **  And 
this,"  she  said  the  next  moment,  "  is  of  course  Colonel 
Manners;  though  you  have  not  introduced  him  to  me, 
Edward ;  but  Colonel-  Manners  indeed  requires  no  in- 
troduction here ;  for  allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that 
even  were  it  not  that  you  had  saved  the  life  of  my 
nephew,  and-  rendered  him  so  many  inestimable  ser- 
vices, the  son  of  your  mother,  who  was  my  dear  and 
early  friend,  would  always  be  the  most  welcome  of 
guests  at  my  fire-side. 

Colonel  Manners  bowed,  and  replied;  "  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  find  among  my  mother^s  papers,  madam, 
the  letters  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Falkland ;  and  am 
aware  how  fortunate  in  a  friend  my  parent  was  dunng 
the  greater  part  of  her  short  Ufe.  Most  proud  shall  I 
be  if  the  son  may  merit  some  portion  of  the  same  regard 
which  you  bestowed  upon  the  mother." 

**  You  already  command  it.  Colonel  Manners,"  she  re- 
plied :  "  Isadore,  —  Marian — Colonel  Manners !  My 
daughter— my  niece.  Miss  De  Vaux." 

Now  this  introduction  puzzled  Colonel  Manners  a 

food  deal,  for  reasons  which  may  as  weU  be  explained. 
[e  had  heard  long  before,  while  abroad,  that  his  friend 
Edward  de  Vaux,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Dewry,  was 
affianced  to  his  cousin,  and  that  their  marriage  was  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  young  heir  of  the  barony  could 
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return  to  his  native  country,  provided  that  the  lady  were 
by  that  time  of  age.  In  the  course  of  their  intimacy  in 
other  lands,  De  V aux  had  often  spoken  of  his  fair  cousin 
Marian,  and  had  indeed  on  their  return  besought  Colonel 
Manners  to  accompany  him  down  to  the  house  of  his 
aunt,  in  order  to  act  the  part  of  bridesman  at  his  wed- 
ding, which  was  to  take  place  immediately.  With  this 
request  we  have  seen  that  he  complied;  but  he  had 
completely  made  up  his  mind  to  the  beUef  that  his 
friend  was  about  to  be  united  to  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Falkland,  and  he  was  now  surprised  to  find  a  Miss  De 
Vaux,  towards  whom  the  manner  of  Edward  de  Yauz 
was  not  exactly  that  which  men  assume  towards  their 
sisters.  Besides,  her  name  was  Marian,  that  of  his 
promised  bride;  and  although  this  discovery,  leaping 
over  the  head  of  all  his  own  preconceptions,  puzzled 
Colonel  Manners  for  a  moment,  he  soon  set  it  all  to 
rights  in  his  own  mind,  by  supposing,  what  was  in  fact 
the  truth,  that  the  fair  girl  we  have  described  was  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Dewry's  brother. 

All  the  while  he  was  settling  this  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, he  was  going  through  the  manual  of  poUteness, 
and  doing  De  Vaux  the  favour  of  talking  to  Mrs.  FaUL- 
land  and  her  daughter,  while  the  lover  spoke  in  a  lower 
tone  to  the  other  fair  cousin.  Whatever  he  said,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  have  no  very  great  effect  upon  her. 
She  smiled,  and  seemed  to  answer  him  kindly  and  affec- 
tionately ;  but  she  displayed  no  further  sign  of  that  agi- 
tation which  a  girl  in  her  situation  might  be  expected 
to  feel  on  the  return  of  her  lovfer  from  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous expedition.  Once,  indeed,  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  table  near  her,  and  Colonel  Manners  saw  that, 
notwithstanding  the  general  composure  which  she 
seemed  to  feel,  that  hand  trembled  so  much,  that,  as  if 
conscious  its  tremour  might  be  perceived,  she  instantly 
withdrew  it,  and  suffered  her  arm  to  fall  gracefully  by 
her  side. 

Manners  marked  all  this,  for  from  their  first  acquaint- 
ance De  Vaux  had  interested  him,  as  much  perhaps  by 
the  contrast  of  the  little  foibles  of  his  character  with 
the  greater  and  nobler  qualities  it  possessed,  as  by  any 
other  circumstance :  he  had  gradually  suffered  a  deep 
regard  for  hin^  to  rise  up  in  his  heart ;  he  had  permitted 
imagination  to  indulge  herself  with  bright  pictures  of 
his  friend's  domestic  happiness ;  and  in  every  little  trait 
connected  therewith  he  had  a  aort  of  personal  feelbig, 
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which  made  him  seek  to  discover  all  that  he  wished 
might  be. 

After  standing  booted  and  spurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  for  about  ten  minfies,  and  having  learned  that 
their  servants  had  arrived  with  their  baggage  earty  in 
the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  two  gentlemen  re- 
tired to  cast  off  their  travelling  costume,  and  attire  them- 
selves in  apparel  more  suited  to  the  drawing-room. 
Colonel  Manners  proceeded  to  the  task  systematically ; 
ai^d  although  he  uiew  that  nothing  on  e^aih  could  ever 
make  him  handsome,  yet  he  took  every  reasonable  pains 
with  his  dress,  and  was  soon  ready  to  descend  ag^n,  with 
that  neat,  clean,  soldier-like  appearance  for  which  he 
was  particularly  distinguished.  De  Vaux  acted  differ- 
ently, as  may  well  be  supposed,  and  giving  his  man  the 
keys  of  the  trunk-mails,  he  cast  himself  on  a  chair ; 
and,  with  his  arms  leaning  on  the  dressing-table,  re- 
mained for  full  ten  minutes  in  deep  and  somewhat  mel- 
ancholy thought,  while  the  servant  continued  to  torment 
him  every  other  minute,  with — ^*  Sir,  do  ybu  want  this  ?" 
or,  «  Sir,  shaU  I  do  that  V* 

Into  his  private  thoughts  we  shaU  not  at  present  pry, 
altiiough  we  consider  that  we  have  a  right  to  do  so 
whenever  the  necessities  of  (he  tale  may  demand  it ; 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  only  requisite  to  give  the  end^ 
ing  reflection  of  his  revery,  which  may  serve  as  a  key 
to  an  the  rest.  ''  How  cold'  Manners  must  have  thon^ 
her  reception  of  me !  and  yet  her  own  lips,  which 
never  from  her  infancy  spoke  any  thing  but  truth,  have 
nven  me  the  assurance  of  her  love.  Well,  we  cannot 
change  people's  nature ! — and  yet  she  was  very  different 
as  a  child  !** 

Such  were  the  last  eking  words  of  his  meditation; 
and  then,  starting  up,  he  proceeded  hastily  to  dress 
himself,  addressing  the  servant  with  as  much  impatience . 
as  if  the  man  had  been  dreaming  instead  of  himself. 
**  There,  give  me  that  coat,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Set  down 
the  dressing-case  here.  Put  those  shoes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table ;  and  throw  the  stockings  over  the 
back  of  the  chair.  How  slow  you  are,  William !  Here 
now,  pull  off  these  great  boots,  and  then  go  and  see  that 
old  Joseph  does  not  poison  the  horses  with  any  of  his 
nostrums."  These  various  commands  the  man  obeyed 
with  as  much  promptitude  as  possible ;  and  after  he  was 
ffone,  De  Vaux  proceeded  to  dress  himself  with  all  the 
oaste  of  one  who  is  afraid  of  being  detected  in  loitering 
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away  his  time.  He  was  half-way  through  the  operation, 
and  was  just  arranging  his  hair,  when  Manners,  whose 
rooms  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor,  rejoined 
him;  and  they  descend^  together,  without  having 
made  any  comment  on  the  subject  which  was  certaiuly 
next  to  the  heart  of  Edward  de  Vaux.  He  felt  that  in 
common  deUcacy  he  could  not  begin  it,  though  he  would 
have  given  worlds,  by  any  curious  process  of  distilla- 
tion, to  have  extracted  Colonel  Manners*8  first  impres- 
sion of  her  he  loved ;  and  Manners  was  resolved  to  see 
more  and  judge  more  clearly,  ere  he  ventured  even  the 
common  notlungs  which  are  usually  said  upon  such 
occasions. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room 
had  not,  of  course,  refrained  from  comment  on  the  ap- 
pearance and  arrival  of  their  visiters.  As  the  first  ob- 
ject of  all  their  affections  was  Edward  de  Vaux,  his  ap- 
pearance and  health  naturally  occupied  several  moments 
ere  any  thing  else  was  thought  of. 

"How  very  well  he  looks!"  said  Mrs.  Falkland; 
"  his  health  seems  greatly  improved." 

'*  1  never  saw  him  look  so  handsome,"  said  Isadore 
Falkland,  ''  though  he  was  wrapped  in  that  horrid  great 
coat."  • 

Marian  de  Vaux  said  nothing,  but  she  repaid  her 
cousin  for  her  praises  of  her  lover's  looks  by  a  smile  as 
bright  as  an  angel's,  which  fluttered  away  in  a  warm 
blush,  though  it  had  nearly  been  drowned  in  some 
sparkling  drops  that  rose  into  her  eyes.  So  she  turned 
away,  and  began  playing  with  the  seals  on  the  writing- 
table." 

**  I  am  delighted  that  Edward  has  prevailed  on  Colonel 
Manners  to  come  down  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  Falkland ; 
**  for  1  have  longed  to  see  him  on  his  mother's  account." 

"  And  I,  because  he  saved  Edward's  life,"  said  Marian 
de  Vaux. 

"And  I  am  delighted  too,"  said  Isadore  Falkland, 
"  because  he  seems  a  very  agreeable  gentlemanly  man, 
though  certainly  a  very  ugly  one — I  tlunk  as  ugly  a  man 
as  I  ever  saw." 

"His  face  is  certainly  not  handsome,"  replied  her 
mother ;  "  but  his  figure  seems  remarkably  fine.  His 
mother  was  as  beautiful  a  woman  as  ever  lived ;  and  I 
have  heard  that  till  he  was  twenty  he  was  equally  good 
looking." 

**  Poor  fellow !"  cried  Isadore ;  "  he  has  been  very  un* 
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fortunate,  then ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  bom  n^  tbaa  to 
become  so  afterward.^ 

*'  I  did  not  think  him  ugly  at  an,**  said  Marian  de 
Vaux.  ^ 

*^  That  was  because  voo  only  saw  the  man  that  saired 
Edward's  life,*'  replied  Isadore,  lamghmg ;  •<  but  lie  js  qqc 
beautiful,  I  can  assure  yon,  Marian." 

.'*  Happy  are  they,  my  dear  isadore,''  replied  her  mo- 
ther, **  who  can  '  see  OtheBo's  Tisage  in  his  mind ;'  and 
I  do  not  think  yoOy  my  dear  girl,  are  one  either,  to  Talne 
any  one  for  their  personal  appearance.*' 

*'  No,  no,  no,  mamma!  I  am  not,"  answered  Miaa 
Falkland ;  ^  but  stiH,  some  sensible  old  gentleman  has 
said  that  a  good  countenance  is  the  best  letter  of  recom- 
mendation; and  now,  had  it  not  been  that  yon  had 
known  Colonel  Manners's  mother,  or  that  he  had  saved 
Edward*s  Ufe — ^yet,  notwithstanding — "  she  added, 
breaking  off  her  sentence  abrupdy — ^'^  after  all,  perhaps, 
his  face  is  just  the  one  from  which  we  should  expect  a 
man  to  save  peofde's  lives,  and  do  a  great  many  brave 
and  noble  things." 

**l  think  so,  certainly,"  answered  Mrs.  Falkland. 
'*  However  ugly  it  may  be,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  faco 
through  which  a  fine  inind  shone  out  so  distinctly." 

Such  was  the  tenour  of  the  conversation  that  went  on 
in  the  drawing-room  till  the  two  gentlemen  returned, 
and  by  their  presence  took  themselves  out  of  the  range 
of  topics.  '  Other  subjects  were  soon  started,  and  filled 
the  hours  till  supper-time.  Edward  de  Vaux  naturally 
took  the  place  he  Joved  best ;  and  what  passed  between 
him  and  his  fair  cousin  was  not  always  IoimI  enough  in  its 
tone,  or  general  enough  in  its  nature,  to  be  very  distinct 
to  the  rest  of  the  party,  or  very  interesting  to  the  reader. 
Mannersa  who  knew  as  well  as  any  one  how  to  effect 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  a  friend,  placed  himself  near  the 
other  ladies,  and  displayed  such  stores  of  varied  informa^ 
tioh  as  well  occupied  their  attention.  Those  stores 
were  somewhat  desultory,  perhaps,  but  they  were  gained 
from  every  source.  Man,  and  all  the  fine  and  all  the 
amusing  traits  of  his  character ;  countries,  and  all  their 
beauties  and  their  disadvantages ;  the  history  of  other 
times,  the  varied  events  of  the  present ;  matters  of  taste 
and  of  science,  the  light  wit  of  a  playful  imagination, 
and  the  choice  knowledge  procured  by  very  extensive 
reading ;  all  seemed  to  come  within  the  scope  of  hi^ 
mind.    All  too,  had  been  refined  and  ornamented  by 
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jud^ent  and  good  feeling,  and  his  conversation  had 
still  the  peculiar  charm  of  appearing  far  less  profound 
than  it  really  was.  It  was  all  light,  and  playful,  and 
^ay ;  and  yet,  on  rising  frqp  it,  one  felt  improved  and 
mstructed,  without  well  knowing  how  or  in  what.  His 
memory,  too,  was  excellent,  and  stored  with  a  number 
of  little  anecdotes  and  beautiful  scraps  of  poetry ;  and, 
without  ever  seeming  to  intrude  them,  he  knew  how  to 
mingle  them  in  the  general  current  of  what  was  passing, 
with  tact  almost  as  skilful  as  that  of  the  greatest  writer 
and  most  amiable  man  that  centuries  Imve  witnessed 
upon  earth — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

So  extensive,  indeed,  seemed  to  huve  been  the  read- 
ing of  their  new  acquaintance,  that  Mrs.  Falkland 
wondered  thereat  in  silence;  while  Isadore,  weU 
knowing  that  there  is  ]§carcely  any  question  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  a  young  and  pretty  woman  may 
not  ask  of  a  man  under  forty  with  perfect  bienseance 
and  propriety,  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  said — "  Pray 
tell  me,  Colonel  Manners,  where  you  have  found  time, 
while  you  have  been  defeating  the  king's  enemies  night 
and  day,  to  read  every  thing  of  every  kind  that  is  worth 
reading." 

'^  Oh,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  read 
but  little  as  compared  with  what  I  might  have  done. 
A  soldier's  life  is  the  most  favourable  of  all  others  for 
general  reading;  though,  perhaps,  not  for  pursuing 
steadily  any  particular  study.  He  is  for  a  few  -days 
full  of  active  employment,  and  then  for  many  more 
has  hardly  any  thing  to  do ;  and  if  he  gives  one  half 
of  his  spare  time  to  reading,  he  will,  I  believe,  read 
more  than  many  a  philosopher.  The  only  difficulty  is 
in  procuring  books  that  are  worth  the  trouble  of  poring 
over." 

In  such  conversation  passed  the  hours  till  supper; 
for  those  were  days  of  supper, — that  most  pleasant  and 
sociable  of  all  ways  of  acquiring  the  nightmare.  When 
the  meal  was  announced,  it  of  course  caused  some  de- 
rangement in  the  local  position  of  the  parties;  and 
Edward  de  Vaux  being  brought  for  a  moment  nearer  to 
his  aunt  than  his  other  occupations  had  hitherto  per- 
mitted, she  took  the  opportunity  of  saying, — "  I  hope, 
Edward,  your  father  will  not  be  at  all  offended  at  your 
coming  here  first.  He  is  sometimes  a  little  ombrageux, 
you  know;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  ride  over  to- 
morrow as  early  as  possible." 
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**  Oh !  no  f^ar  of  his  being  offended,  my  dear  aimt,'' 
he  leplied.  '*  In  the  first  place,  he  wrote  to  give  me 
that  assurance.  In  the  ne^place,  as  we  chose  to  ride 
our  own  two  best  horselr  down,  rather  than  trust 
them  to  two  break-neck  grooms,  we  conld  not  have 
gone  seventeen  miles  farther  to-night :  and  in  the  last 

glace,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  you  know  that  his 
>rdship  never  likes  visiters  to  take  him  by  surprise ; 
and  as  the  invitation  to  Manners  was  yours,  not  his, 
of  course  I  could  not  have  blrought  him  to  the  hall  with- 
out writing,  which  I  had  no  time  to  do.  There  is  no- 
thing he  hates  so' much  as  any  one  taking  him  by  sur- 
prise." 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  the  old  servant  Peter,  who  had 
retired  after  announcing  supper,  once  more  threw  the 
door  open  with  a  portentous  swing,  and  proclaimed,  in 
a  loud  voice,  *'  Lord  Dewry !"  Somethii^^  like  a  smile 
glanced  upon  Mrs.  Falkland's  hp,  as  die  sudden  and 
unexpected  arrival  of  her  brother  contrasted  somewhat 
strangely  with  what  her  nephew  had  just  been  saying. 
She  paused  in  her  progress  to  the  supper-room,  how- 
ever ;  and,  in  a  moment  after,  with  a  slow  step,  which 
was  languid  without  being  feeble,  Lord  Dewry  entered 
the  ante-room,  and  came  forward  towards  them. 

While  he  is  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  let  us  paint  him 
to  the  reader — at  least,  as  far  as  the  outwanl  man  is 
concerned.  Of  the  inward  man  more  must  be  said 
hereafter.  He  was  tall — perhaps  six  feet  high,  or  yery 
near  it — and  well  made,  though  not  excessively  thin. 
His  frame  was  broad,^and  had  been  very  powerful ;  his 
shoulders  wide,  his  chest  expansive,  and  his  waist  re- 
markably small.  In  feature,  too,  it  could  be  still  dis- 
cerned tnat  he  had  once  been  a  very  handsome  man ; 
but  his  face  was  now  thin  and  sharp,  and  his  com- 
plexion extoemely  sallow.  His  eyes,  however,  were 
still  fine,  and  his  teeth  of  a  dazzlmg  whiteness.  He 
might  have  numbered  sixty  years,  but  he  looked  some- 
what older,  although  he  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains 
with  his  dress,  and  lay  under  considerable  obligations 
to  h^  valet-de-chambre.  The  first  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  a  stranger  by  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Dewry  was  imposing. but  not  pleasing;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  unpleasant  effect  did  not  wear  off.  He 
looked  very  much  the  peer  and  the  man  of  consequence ; 
but  Uiere  was  a  gloomy  cloud  upon  his  brow  which  was 
not  melancholy,  and  a  curl  of  the  lip  which  was  not 
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a  smile,  and  both  prepared  the  mind  of  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  for  not  the  most  agreeable  man  in  the 
world.  His  general  expression,  too,  was  cold.  He 
had  a  look  like  the  easteilf  wind,  at  once  chilling  and 
piercing ;  and  though  report  said  that  he  had  been  a  very 
fascinating  man  in  his  youth,  and  had  not  always  made 
the  best  use  of  his  powers  of  pleasing,  he  did  not  seem 
at  present  to  consider  it  at  all  necessary  to  use  any 
effort  to  render  himself  agreeable,  farther  than  the 
common  forms  of  society  and  what  was  due  to  his  own 
station  required. 

'^  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Falkland,  as  he  came 
forward,  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you  come  to  welcome  our 
wanderer  back  again." 

As  she  spoke,  Edward  advanced  to  his  father,  who 
grasped  his  hand  eagerly,  while  a.  smile  of  unfeigned 
pleasure  for  a  single  instant  spread  a  finer  expression 
over  the  worn  features  of  the  baron.  "  Welcome  back, 
Edward !"  he  said ;  "  welcome  back !  you  look  remaric- 
ably  well !  I  have  to  apologize,  Maria,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  his  sister  after  this  brief  salutation  bestowed 
upon  his  son,  "  I  have  to  apologize  for  coming  thus, 
without  notice ;  but  I  have  some  business  to-morrow, 
down  at  the  park-house,  of  which  I  knew  nothing  till 
this  morning ;  and  I  also  wished  to  see  Edward,  ^mose 
devoirs  here,"  and  he  turned  towards  Marian,  "  1  knew 
must  first  be  paid,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  gal- 
lantry. How  are  you,  my  fair  niece  ?  You  look  a  httle 
pale.  How  are  you,  Is  adore?"  And  the  peer,  without 
waiting  to  hear  now  any  one  was,  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  and  fixing  upon  a  spot  in  the  carpet,  seemed 
calculating  geometrically  the  precise  measurement  6f  all 
its  strange  angles. 

"  We  were  just  going  to  supper,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs. 
Falkland ;  **  will  you  come  with  us  ?  But  first  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  Colonel  Manners."  Lord  Dewry  acknow- 
ledged the  introduction  by  a  cold  bow,  while  Manners 
said  some  words  of  course ;  and  the  question  of  supi>er 
being  renewed,  the  nobleman  agreed  to  go  down  with 
the  party  to  the  table,  though  he  bestowed  a  woyd  or  two 
of  heavy  censure  on  the  meal  they  were  about  to  take. 

"  It  is,  nevertheless,"  said  Colonel  Manners,  **  from 
its  very  hour,  the  most  sociable  one  of  the  whole  day ; 
for  by  this  time,  in  general,  all  the  cares,  and  annoy- 
ances, and  labours  of  the  busy  daylight  are  over ;  and,  as 
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is  justly  observed — ^I  forget  where — 'nothing  remains 
for  us  but  enjoyment  and  repose.' " 

"  Eating  and  sleep !"  muttered  Lord  Dewry ;  **  the 
delights  of  a  hog  and  a  squirrel ;"  but  as  what  he  said 
did  not  seem  intended  to  be  hoards  Colonel  Manners 
made  no  reply,  though  he  did  hear  it ;  and  the  party 
seated  themselves  round  thq  supper-table,  in  wa&cing 
towards  which  these  few  sentences  had  passed.  For 
some  time  the  presence  of  the  peer  seemed  destined 
to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  society  in  which  he  had  so 
suddenly  appeared.  His  manner  even  here,  in  the 
midst  of  hisi  nearest  relations,  and  by  the  side  of  his 
newly-returned  son,  was  cold,  stem,  and  gloomy,  only 
broken  by  some  flash  of  cynical  scorn  for  things  that 
other  people  valued,  or  by  some  biting  sneer  at  we  fol- 
lies and  weaknesses  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

To  his  niece  Marian  de  Vaux,  however,  his  conduct 
was  very  different.  At  table  he  placed  himself  by  her 
side ;  made  an  evident  effort  to  render  himself  agree- 
able to  her;  and  whenever  he  spoke  to  her  softened 
his  tone,  and  endeavoured  to  call  up  a  smile.  Such 
was  his  conduct  on  the  present  evening ;  but  it  maybe 
necessary  also  to  stretch  our  view  over  the  past,  for  bis 
behaviour  to  his  niece  had  always  formed  a  strange 
conlrast  to  his  conduct  towards  others.  The  first  effect 
of  her  presence,  when  he  had  not  seen  her  for  some 
time,  was  almost  always  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of  deep 
gloom;  and  those  who  watched  him  narrowly  might 
have  remarked  his'  lip  move,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to 
himself,  though  no  sound  was  heard.  From  this  fit  of 
abstraction  he  generally  roused  himself  soon,  but  it  was 
evidently  at  the  cost  of  great  efforts ;  and  then  he  would 
speak  to  his  niece  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  which 
bordered  on  timidity,  and  treat  her  with  attention  ap- 
proaching to  gallantry.  Any  one  who  saw  him  in  con- 
versation with  her  might  easily  conceive  him  to  have 
been  the  fascinating  and  com-tly  man  that  report  had 
represented  him  in  l5s  younger  days ;  and  there  was  a 
kindness  and  gentleness  in  his  whole  demeanour  towards 
her,  which,  together  with  the  family  name  that  she  bore, 
had  often  caused  her  to  be  taken  for  his  daughter. 
Nevertheless,  even  across  the  moments  when  he  seemed 
exerting  himself  to  please  her,  would  break  occasion- 
ally the  same  fits  of  gloom,  called  up  by  words  appa- 
rently the  least  calculated  to  produce  any  such  effect. 
They  were  then  always  brief,  however ;  and  it  seemed 
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that  the  original  exertion  to  conquer  the  dark  feelings 
which  the  first  sight  of  his  niece  appeared  to  arouse, 
was  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  rest  in  check. 

It  was  only  to  her,  however,  that  he  wa9  ^us  gentle. 
Her  presence  made  no  difference  in  his  conduct  towards 
others ;  and  the  moment  his  attention  or  his  speech  was 
called  from  the  conversation  with  his  niece,  he  seemed 
to  become  a  different  being,— -dark,  stem,  and  over- 
bearing. 

Such  a  demeanour,  of  course,  was  not  calculated  to 
promote  any  thing  like  cheerful  conversation ;  and  the 
atmosphere  of  his  gloom  would  have  affected  all  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  extmguished  every 
thing  like  pleasure  for  that  night,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
counteractmg  influence  of  Colonel  Manners.  He,  with- 
out the  slightest  touch  of  obtrusiveness  or  self-conceit, 
by  a  just  estimation  of  himself  and  others,  was  always 
in  possession  of  his  own  powers  of  mind ;  and  never 
suffered  the  presence  of  any  other  individual — unless, 
indeed,  it  was  that  of  one  whom  he  could  at  once  ad- 
mire and  love — ^to  give  a  tone  to  his  behaviour,,  to  re- 
strain him  in  what  he  chose  to  say,  or  to  frighten  him 
from  what  he  chose  to  do. 

He  took  the  tone  of  his  conversation  from  his  ovni 
heart,  and  from  its  feelings  at  the  time ;  and,  guarded 
by  fine  sensibilities,  good  taste,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  a  refined  education,  there  was  not  the  shghtest  fear 
that  he  would  ever  give  pain  to  any  one  whose  appro- 
bation he  valued.  Of  all  this  he  was  himself  well  aware ; 
and,  after  a  few  moments  given  to  something  like  won- 
der at  the  character  of  Lord  Dewry,  he  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  a  person  had  not  been  in 
existence. 

Isadore  Falkland,  as  soon  as  she  fpund  that  such 
powerful  support  was  prepared  for  her,  boldly  resisted 
the  influence  of  her  uncle's  presence  also.  Mrs.  Falk- 
land, whose  naturally  strong  mind  was  not  unfitted  to 
cope  with  her  brother,  held  on  the  even  tenour  of  her 
way ;  and  Edward  de  Vaux  joining  in,  the  conversation 
soon  became  once  more  general  and  cheerful.  It  had 
tfiken  another  turn,  however ;  and  the  subject  had  be- 
come the  mutual  adventures  of  Colonel  Manners  and 
Edward  de  Vaux,  in  the  war  which  was  then  raging 
between  France  and  England  in  North  America.  Many 
was  the  wild  enterprise,  many  the  curious  particular, 
that  they  had  to  speak  of;  *'  hair*s  breadth  escapes  and 
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perils  imminent'* — scenes  and  persons  qoite  fresh  and 
strange  to  Europeans ;  a  new  world,  and  all  that  a  new 
world  contained,  with  a  system  of  warfare  totally  dtjp- 
ferent  from  any  thing  that  had  ever  been  seen  on  the 
older  continents.  At  that  time,  neither  a  barharoos 
policy  nor  a  criminal  negligence  had  produ^  any  of 
those  lamentable  results  which  are  rapidly  extennina- 
ting  the  Indian  nations  of  America :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  most  barbarous  policy  had — instead  of  endear* 
curing  to  civilize  and  soften  the  duskv  natires  of  the 
woods,  the  real  lords  of  the  land — had  engaged  them, 
with  ail  their  fierce  and  horrid  modes  of  war£ue,  in  the 
contention  between  the  two  great  bands  of  Eoropean 
robbers,  who  were  struggling  for  the  countiy  that  really 
belonged  to  the  savage.  Of  these  Indian  nations,  and 
of  their  wild  habits,  both  Manners  and  De  Vaox  spoke 
at  large ;  and  many  a  strange  scene  had  they  witnessed 
together  among  the  uncultivated  woods  and  twit4^Tn^ 
people  of  the  transaUantic  world. 

Often,  too,  Manners,  with  kind  and  friendly  zeal,  would 
make  Edward  de  Vaux  the  hero  of  his  tale ;  and  while 
he  related,  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  ordinary  events, 
some  gallant  exploit  or  some  noble  action,  would  suffer 
his  eye  to  glance  for  a  single  instant,  unperceived,  to 
the  countenance  of  Marian  de  Vaux  ;  it  was  generally 
calm  and  tranquil— 4>eautiful,  but  still ;  yet  occasionally, 
when  the  moment  of  danger  or  of  interest  came,  and  whea 
Edward  extricated  himself  gallantly  from  some  difficoh 
or  dangerous  situation,  there  was  a  bright  light  beamed 
up  in  her  eyes,  a  long^<hrawn  breath,  and  a  flickering  col- 
our, which  satisfied  Manners  that  all  was  well. 

Nevertheless,  Manners  could  not,  of  course,  speak 
of  his  friend's  adventures  without  a  little  delicate  man- 
oeuvring, in  order  to  make  the  tale  appear  more  a  gen- 
eral than  a  personal  one ;  nor  could  he  continue  the 
subject  lon^.  Often,  therefore,  he  returned  to  the  In- 
dians, and  often  to  the  state  of  America  in  general, 
while  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter  gave  him,  by 
manifold  questions  and  observations,  fuU  opportunity 
of  varjring  the  subject  ad  libitum.  They  sought  to  know, 
among  other  facts,  what  link  of  connection  could  pos- 
siUy  have  sprung  up  between  the  Indians  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans so  strong  as  to  make  the  savage  nations  have 
any  feeling  of  regard  or  interest  towards  either  of  the 
countries  which  only  struggled  to  monopolize  the  means 
of  phmdering  and  destroying  them. 
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"  Oh,  you  must  not  think,  my  dear  madam,"  answered 
Colonel  Manners,  'Uhat  all  persons  who  visit  America 
are  actuated  by  one  selfish  motive,  or  pursue  one  system 
of  fraud  and  oppression  towards  the  Indians.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  who  go  over  Uiere  with  the 
philanthropic  motive  of  civilizing  and  benefiting  the 
savage  tribes  themselves ;  and  who,  in  the  endeavour  to 
effect  this  object,  display  a  degree  of  wisdom,  perseve- 
rance, judgment,  and  courage,  that  is  quite  astonishing. 
Nor  are  these  quaUties  without  the  most  immense  effect 
upon  the  wild  aborigines  of  the  land,  who  look  up  to 
such  men  almost  as  they  would  to  a  god.  De  Vaux  and 
1  know  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind,  in  one 
of  the  most  noble-spirited  and  excellent  of  human 
beings,  to  whom  we  are  both  under  no  small  obligations. 
He  nursed  me  through  a  long  and  severe  fever,  when 
my  senses  were  quite  gone ;  and  afterward  enabled  me, 
by  his  influence  with  the  Indians,  to  render  your  nephew 
some  small  service — which,  however,  was  entirely 
attributable  to  his  exertions." 

"  Nay,  nay.  Manners,"  replied  De  Vaux ;  "to  yours 
as  much  as  his,  and  more ;  for  had  you  not  ventui^,  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  Indians,  two  hundred  miles 
into  a  hostile  country,  not.  a .  step  of  which  you 
knew — " 

"  Well,  well,  De  Vaux,"  answered  his  friend,  "  you 
must  own  that  he  went  with  me,  though  he  did  not 
know  you,  and  I  did.  You  must  not  taie  away  from 
the  merit  of  my  hero,  for  such  I  intend  to  make  him  in 
these  ladies'  eyes.  I  know  not,  however,  how  you  will 
like  a  hero  of  sixty,  Miss  Falkland;  but  such,  I  must 
confess,  he  is  at  least.  He  has  now  lived  for  many 
years,  upon  the  very  borders  of  civilization,  or  rather 
beyond  it,  for  his  house  is  surrounded  by  forests  and 
Indian  wigwams.  He  has  never  taken  any  part  in  the 
contentions  of  the  tribes,  and  seems  equally  venerated 
by  all,  showering  good  and  blessings  upon  the  heads  of 
every  one  who  approaches  him.  He  is  deeply  versed 
in  the  laws  and  the  manners  of  the  natives,  too ;  and, 
though  a  finished  and  elegant  scholar  and  gentleman, 
conforms  when  necessary,  to  their  usages,  in  a  manner 
that  is  at  once  amusing  and  admirable.  He  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  skilful  and  indefatigable  hunter  that 
the  world,  perhaps,  ever  produced, — an  accomplishment 
which  renders  lum  still  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of 
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tiie  Indians,  who,  on  account  of  all  these  qualities,  haira 
named  him  "  The  White  Father."* 

^  Delightful  creature !"  exclaimed  Miss  Falkland^  with 
her  beautiful  eyes  sparkling  like  diamonds ;  *'  but  tell 
me.  Colonel  Manners,  tell  me,  what  is  he  like  1  Mamma, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  go  out  and  marry  him.** 

'*  None  in  the  world,  my  love !"  answered  Mrs.  Falk- 
land ;  '*  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  better,  first,  to  send  over 
and  ask  whether  he  will  marry  you." 

*'  That  he  will  of  course,"  answered  she :  **  but,  Ck>lonel 
Manners,  you  have  not  told  me  what  he  is  like— in  person 
1  mean." 

'*  Oh,  he  is  fresh  and  hale  as  a  life  of  exercise  and  a 
heart  at  rest  can  make  him,"  replied  Manners.  ^  Indeed, 
he  is  as  handsome  a  man  as  ever  I  saw." 

''Oh,  that  will  do  exactly!"  cried  Miss  Falkland, 
laughing.  Colonel  Manners  smiled  too ;  but  there  was 
a  tin^e  of  melancholy  in  his  smile ;  for,  however  much 
he  might  have  made  up  his  mind  to  the  fact,  that  per- 
sonal beauty  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  obtain 
woman's  love,  yet  every  little  trait  which  served  to 
confirm  that  opinion  touched  a  gloomy  chord  in  his 
bosom,  which  agaiii  called  forth  the  tone  of  many  a 
harmonizing  feeung,  and  made  somewhat  sad  music 
within. 

"And  pray.  Colonel  Manners,"  said  Lord  Dewry, 
with  the  cold,  if  not  supercilious  tone  which  he  gene- 
rally employed,  **  what  may  be  the  name  of  the  wonder- 
ful person  who  does  all  these  wonderful  tilings  1" 

"  The  name,  my  lord,'*  replied  Colonel  Manners  cooly, 
"  the  vAme  of  the  gentleman  who  went  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  Indian  country  to  save  your  son.  Captain 
de  Vaux  from  the  tomahawk,  without  ever  having  seen 
him,  is  one  known  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ame- 
rica,— Sir  William  Ryder." 

Lord  Dewry  turned  suddenly  still  paler  than  he  was 
before ;  and  then  as  red  as  fire.  Whether  it  was  that 
some  feelings  had  been  excited  by  that  name  with 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  trust  his  lips,  or  whether 
his  emotion  proceeded  from  temporary  illness,  did  not 
appear ;  but  he  replied  nothing ;  and  Colonel  Manners, 
by  whom   the  peer's  agitation  had  not  been  totally 


*  We  need  hardly  point  out  to  the  reader,  that  though  the  name 
has  been  changed,  the  character  of  a  well-known  individnal  is  not 
hcve  ovprdrawn.  ■ 
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unmarked,  went  on.  '*  If  I  remember  right,"  he  said, 
'*  I  heard  Sir  William  Ryder  ask  after  your  lordship's 
health  from  De  Vaux,  and  say  that  he  hBid  known  you 
many  years  ago  in  England.  ** 

"I  once  knew,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Dewry,  drawing 
himself  up,  *^  I  once  knew  an  unworthy  blaoj|guard  of 
that  name,  who  is  now  I  believe,  in  AmeriOftr;  but  he 
has  no  right  to  claim  acquaintance  with  me.*' 

De  Vaux  looked  at  his  father  with  astonishment,  and 
then  turned  his  eyes  towards  Manners,  as  if  to  pray  him 
patience ;  but  his  friend  was  perfectly  calm,  and  rephed: 
— *'  Your  lordship  must  allude  to  some  different  person, 
as  the  description  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  him 
of  whom  I  speak." 

•*No,  no,  sir,"  answered  the  baron,  reddening,  "I 
speak  of  the  same  person, — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
— ^a  gambling  beggar !" 

*'  If  you  do  speak  of  the  same  person,  Lord  Dewiy," 
replied  Colonel  Manners,  quite  csilmly,  "  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  remember,  that  you  speak  of  my  friend ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  one  who  does  not  uke  to  hear  his 
friend^s  character  assailed." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Lord  Dewry,  rising; 
**  do  you  kindly  wish  to  dictate  to  me,  in  my  sisters 
house,  what  I  am  to  say  of  a  person,  who  it  seems,  has 
formed  an  unfortunate  mtimacy  with  my  own  son ;  and 
is,  as  I  said,  a  gambling  beggar  ?" 

Manners  paused  a  moment.  He  and  De  Vaux  were 
alike  under  deep  obligations  to  the  man  of  whom  Lord 
Dewry  spoke  ;  and  he  felt  that  the  language  used  by  the 
peer  was  not  only  a  gross  personal  insult  to  both  of 
them,  but  especially  to  himself,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  introducing  him  to  his  companion,  and  who  had  the 
moment  before  bestowed  such  high  and  unqualified 
praise  on  the  very  person  whom  he  now  heard  reviled. 
He  remembered  Lord  Dowry's  age  and  situation,  how- 
ever, and  his  own  particular  position,  and  endeavoured 
to  moderate  his  repijr  as  mucn  as  possible ;  though  to 
pass  the  matter  over  in  silence,  or  to  leave  the  charges 
of  the  peer  without  direct  contradiction,  he  felt  to  be 
impossible,  as  an  officer,  a  man  of  honour,  or  tha  friend 
of  Sir  William  Ryder.  / 

"  Your  personal  opinion,  my  lord,"  he*OTSwered, 
"  you  may,  of  course,  express  to  your  own  son,  or  your 
own  famUy  whenever  you  like,  provided  it  be  not  inju- 
rious to  any  friend  of  mine.    In  which  last  case  I  e^all, 
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as  before,  beg  your  lordship  to  refrain  in  my  presence, 
for  I  am  not  a  man  to  hear  a  friend  calumniated  in 
silence." 

"Calumniated,  sir!  calumniated!"  exclaimed  Lord 
Dowry. 

^'  Yesijjir,  such  was  the  word  I  made  use  of,"  replied 
Colonel  mnners,  "  because  the  expressions  you  applied 
to  Sir  William  Ryder  were  calummous,  if  applied  to  my 
friend,  whom  a  long  life  of  noble  actions  raises  above 
suspicion;  but  1  tnist  and  believe  we  are  speaking  of 
different  persons." 

**  Tis  well,  sir ;  'tis  very  well !"  replied  Lord  Dowry, 
iq;>pearing  to  grow  somewhat  cooler ;  **  'tis  extremely 
well ! — 1  trust  it  is  as  you  say.  Give  me  a  glass  of  soda- 
water.  Maria,  I  shall  now  retire  to  rest ;  I  am  some« 
what  fatigued :  my  apartments  are,  1  think,  opposite  the 
drawing-room.  Good-night ! — Colonel  Manners,  I  wish 
you  g<K)d-night !"  And,  bowing  wiUi  low  and  bitter 
courtesy,  he  left  the  room. 

Colonel  Manners,  whatever  mi^ht  be  his  feeling, 
and  whatever  might  be  his  intentions,  took  no  notice 
of  what  had  passed  aftf r  Lord  Dewry  left  the  room, 
although  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  been  insulted 
by  a  man  whose  age  protected  him;  but  both  Mrs. 
Falkland  and  De  Vaux  spoke  upon  the  subject,  after  a 
moment's  painful  pause.  The  first  apologized  with  dig- 
nified mildness  for  the  occurrence,  and  assuring  her 
visiter  that  something  strange  and  extraordinary  must 
have  irritated  her  brother  during  the  couijpe  of  the  day, 
or  that  he  would  not  so  far  have  forgot  his  ususd  btensS- 
once;  and  the  latter  pressed  his  friend  with  kindly  ear- 
nestness to  forget  what  had  occurred,  and  not  to  suffer  it 
16  affect  his  conduct,  or  abridge  his  stay. 

Colonel  Manners  smiled,  smd  suffered  himself  to  be 
overcome :  ''  You  know,  De  Vaux,  that  I  am  not  one 
to  be  driven  from  my  position  by  the  first  fire,"  he  said; 
<<  and  as  I  suppose  that  Lord  Dewry  and  myself  will 
net  meet  very  frequently  after  the  present  time,  we 
shall  have  but  few  opportunities  of  being  as  agreeable 
to  each  other  as  we  have  been  to-night." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation,  and  soon  after  the  party 
separated,  each  grieving  not  a  little  that  the  harmony 
of  the  evening  had  been  so  unfortunately  interrupted, 
when  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  such  an  event 
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CHAPTER  IV.  ^ 

The  mind  of  man  is  a  curious  thing,  in  some  respects 
not  at  sdl  unlike  an  old  Gothic  castle,  fuU  of  turnings 
and  windings,  long  dark  passages,  spiral  staircases,  and 
secret  comers.  Among  all  these  architectural  involu- 
tions, too,  the  ideas  go  wandering  about,  generally  very 
much  at  random,  often  get  astray,  often  go  into  a  wrong 
room  and  fancy  it  their  own ;  and  often,  too,  it  happens 
that,  when  one  of  them  is  tripping  along  quite  quietly, 
thinking  that  all  is  right,  open  flies  a  door ;  out  comes  an- 
other, and  turns  the  first  back  again — sometimes  rudely, 
blowing  her  candle  out,  and  leaving  her  in  the  dark, — 
and  sometimes  taking  her  delicately  by  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  and  leading  her  to  the  very  spot  whence  she  set 
out  at  first. 

Colonel  Manners,  retiring  to  his  bedchamber,  though 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  indulged  in  reveries  of  happiness 
which  were  never  to  be  realized,  could  not  help  sitting 
down  to  think  over  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  the 
circle  to  which  he  had  been  introduced.  In  the  first 
place,  he  took  great  care  to  turn  the  idea  of  Lord  Dewry 
and  his  rudeness  out  of  the  castle,  being  a  great  econo- 
mizer of  pleasant  thoughts ;  and  then,  with  somewhat  of 
a  sigh  (the  sort  of  semi-singultus  which  people  give  to 
something  irremediable  in  their  own  fate,  while  con- 
templating the  state  of  another),  he  thought,  "  De  Vaux 
is  a  very  happy  man !  and  yet,"  he  continued,  "  though 
she  is  very  beautiful,  too,  and  evidently  has  deeper  feel- 
ings beneath  that  calm  exterior,  yet,  had  I  had  to  choose 
between  the  two  cousins,  I  would  have  fixed  upon  the 
other."  As  he  thus  went  on  thinking,  Colonel  Manners 
began  to  remember  that  his  thoughts  might  be  treading 
npon  dangerous  ground :  he  did  not  know  even  that  they 
might  not  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  of  dreams  and 
wishes  which  he  had  long,  as  he  fancied,  defeated  for 
ever ;  and,  therefore,  he  hastily  beat  the  general,  and 
marched  the  whole  detachment  off  to  join  his  own  regi- 
ment. What  we  mean  is,  that  he  turned  his  mind  to 
military  afiairs,  and  would  very  fain  have  thought  no 
more  either  of  Mrs.  Falkland's  domestic  circle,  or  of  the 
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ihtiire  happiness  of  his  friend;  or,  at  least, he  wonlfl 

ijt  have  schooled  himself,  if  he  did  think  of  such  thingi  at 

"^  aU,  not  to  extract  any  personal  feelings  therefrom,  but 

to  let  them  be  to  him  as  matters  in  which  he  had  no 

further  share  than  as  in  a  passing  pageant  of  a  pretty 

device,  though  which  he  was  to  move  as  he  would  have 

done  thiMgh  a  minuet,  forgetting  it  all  as  soon  as  the 

music  ccmsed.    Still,  however,  as  he  went  on  thinking, 

open  flew  some  of  the  doors  of  association,  «nd  ever 

and  anon  out  started  some  fresh  idea,  which  brought 

him  back  to  the  happiness  of  his  friend,  and  the  delight 

of  seeing  a  family  circle  of  one's  own,  and  looks  of 

affection,  and  a  joyful  welcome  after  toil,  zxtd  exertion, 

«    and  danger  were  over. 

As  sleep,  however,  is  a  strong  fortress  against  the 
attack  of  dangerous  thoughts,  he  resolved  to  take  refuge 
there  from  a  force  that  was  too  powerful  for  him ;  andf 
going  to  bed,  he  was  soon  within  the  gates  of  shnnber* 
But  foncy  turned  traitor  within  his  fortress,  and,  ere  long, 
whole  troops  of  dreams  poured  in,  laying  his  heart  pros- 
trate before  imaginations  which  he  had  repelled  with 
veteran  courage  for  more  than  fourteen  jezrn.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  resisting  under  such  circumstances : 
the  garrison  threw  down  their  arms,  and  he  went 
on  d^aming  of  love  and  domestic  happiness  all  night. 
It  did  him  no  harm,  however,  for  one  of  the  roost 
curious  phenomena  which  take  place  in  regard  to  those 
wild  visitants,  dreams,  occurred  in  this  case.  The 
visions  that  had  come  to  him  had  all  been  as  vivid  ae 
reality :  he  had  felt  more  and  more  acutely  than  he  had« 
perhaps,  ever  felt  in  life ;  there  had  been  pleasures  and 
pains,  intense  and  varying ;  events  and  feelings  which, 
nad  they  occurred  in  waking  existence,  he  would  have 
remembered  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life ;  and  yet,  when 
he  awoke,  he  had  forgotten  the  whole.  It  was  as  if  some 
after^leep,  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  Lethe,  had  passed 
by,  and  wiped  out  from  the  tablet  of  memory  aU  but  a 
few  rough  scratches,  sufficient  to  show  the  diezmn  had 
been  there. 

The  day  was  yet  young  when  he  awoke ;  but  Manners 
was  habitually  an  early  riser — a  habit  that  generally 
springs  from  two  causes — vigorous  health,  a  frame 
without  languor,  and  easily  refreshed ;  or  from  a  refined 
heart,  at  ease  within  itself.  When  he  had  prayed — for 
all  noble-minded  beings  pray ;  and  the  only  truly  great 
piide  is  the  pride  with  which  one  owns  one's  self  the 
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servant  of  God :  it  is  the  soldier  pointing  to  the  colours 
under  which  he  serves — when  he  had  prayed,  he  dressed . » 
himself,  somewhat  slowly,  gazing  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  window  over  the  rich  landscape  sparkling 
with  dew  and  morning;  and  then,  opening  his  door, 
went  out  with  the  purpose  of  breathing  the  fresh  air  of 
the  early  day.  The  windows  at  either  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor were  still  closed,  for  it  had  scarcely  struck  six, 
but  the  skylight  over  the  staircase  gave  light  enough; 
and  Colonel  Manners,  descending,  found  a  housemaid, 
with  unbought  roses  on  her  cheeks,  and  blue  arms,  busily 
washing  the  marble  hall  and  the  steps  that  went  out  into 
the  garden,  which,  stretching  awa3r  to  the  south-west, 
was  separated  from  the  park  in  which  the  house  stood,  - 
by  a  haw-haw  and  a  light  fence. 

Give  me  a  flower-garden,  in  the  early  morning,  with 
its  dry  gravel-walks  shining  in  the  fresh  sunbeams,  and 
all  the  thousands  of  flowers  which  man's  care  and 
God's  bounty  have  raised  to  beautify  our  dwellings,  ex- 
panding their  refreshed  petals  to  the  young  light.  The 
garden  into  which  Colonel  Manners  now  went  forth  was 
an  old-fashioned  one,  with  manifold  beds,  arranged  in  as 
many  mathematical  figures.  Each  bed,  fringed  with  its 
close-cut  green  border  of  box,  was  full  of  as  many 
flowers  as  it  would  hold,  and  as  the  season  afforded ; 
and  though  of  late  many  a  foreign  land  has  been  ran- 
sacked to  procure  new  exotics  for  our  grounds,  yet 
even  then  the  garden  was  not  without  its  rich  assort- 
ment of  flowering  shrubs  ;  some  still  bearing  the  blos- 
som, some  fallen  into  the  fruit.  Between  the  beds — 
and,  as  the  gardens  were  of  very  great  extent,  the  beds 
were  not  very  close  together — were  spaces  of  soft  green 
turf,  sometimes  flanked  with  holly,  or  hedged  with  yew, 
so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  little  bowling-green ;  sometimes 
wide  open  to  the  gay  sunshine,  and  full  of  innumerable 
tlmishes  and  blackbirds,  hopping  along,  with  their  fine 
shanks  sunk  amid  the  blades  of  grass.  Here  and  there, 
too,  was  an  arbour  covered  with  clematis ;  and  hot- 
houses and  green-houses  now  and  then  peeped  out  from 
behind  the  shrubberies;  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  garden. 

Colonel  Manners  took  his  way  along  a  walk  that 
flanked  the  enclosure  to  the  east,  and  which,  running  by 
the  side  of  the  haw-haw,  a  little  elevated  above  the 
park  and  surrounding  country,  gave,  on  the  one  side,  an 
extensive  prospect  over  a  rich  and  smiling  landscape, 
with  the  deer  bounding  over  the  grass,  and  the  catue 
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bwing  along  the  distant  upland;  and,  on  the  other, 
showed  the  gardea-^somewhat  formal,  perhaps,  but 
neat,  and  beautiful,  and  spar]^ling.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  loved  books,  and  he  did 
not  dislike  society ;  but,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  man 
upon  earth  who  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  solitary 
morning  walk  amid  flowers  and  beautiful  scenery — 
scenery  in  which  one  can  pause  and  fill  one's  eye  with 
fair  sights,  while  the  ideas  springing  from  each  particu- 
lar blossom,  or  from  the  whole  general  view,  can  ramble 
out  into  a  wQrld  of  indistinct  loveliness,  wherein  one 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  think,  but  rather  to  live  in 
a  sensation  of  happiness  which  approaches  near  to 
heaven. 

Although,  as  we  haye  observed,  one  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  think,  yet  there  is  no  situation  on  the  earth-'-or  very 
few — in  which  a  man  so  Uttle  likes  to  have  his  thoughts 
interrupted,  and  his  fine  imaginations  forcibly  called 
back  to  the  dull  ground.  Colonel  Manners,  therefore, 
was  not  very  well  pleased,  when,  after,  following  the 
walk  which  he  had  chosen  to  the  end,  he  heard  footsteps 
beyond  the  bushes,  round  which  the  path  now  swept. 

Had  these  footsteps,  indeed,  possessed  that  light  pe- 
culiar sound  which  is  produced  by  a  small  and  pretty 
foot,  Colonel  Manners,  who  never  objected  to  see  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
the  most  beautiful,  might  not  have  thought  his  reveries 
unworthily  disturbed.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, the  sound  was  very  different :  it  was  the  duU^ 
heavy,  determined  step  of  a  foot  that  takes  a  firm  hold 
of  the  ground ;  and,  as  he  went  on,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  Lord  Dowry  at  the  turning  of  the 
walk. 

Colonel  Manners,  if  he  had  not  forgot  all  about  their 
discussion  of  the  preceding  evening,  had  remembered  it 
as  little  as  possible ;  and,  being  one  of  those  happy  men 
who  never  suffer  any  annoyance  of  such  a  nature  to 
rankle  at  the  heart,  he  had  settled  the  matter  in  his  own 
mind  by  thinking  that  the  old  gentleman  had  the  tooth- 
ache, or  some  of  those  corporal  pangs  and  infirmities 
which  cause  and  excuse  ill-temper,  and  sometimes  even 
rudeness,  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  passing  away 
of  those  mighty  blessings,  vigour  and  health,  is  in  itself 
matter  enough  for  irritation.  As,  however,  he  never 
liked  to  subject  himself  to  occasions  for  commanding 
his  temper,  he  proposed,  in  the  present  instance,  merely 
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to  give  the  peer  '*  Good-morning,**  and  pasis  on  upon  his 
walk. 

This  purpose  he  was  not  permitted  to  execute ;  as  no 
sooner  aid  Lord  Dewry  come  opposite  to  him,  than  he 
stopped  abruptly,  and  answered  Colonel  Manners^s  sal- 
utation by  a  cold  and  haughty  bow.  '*  Colonel  Manners,** 
he  said,  "  I  saw  you  come  into  the  garden  from  the  win- 
dows of  my  room,  and  I  have  done  myself  the  honour 
of  seeking  you." 

The  peer  spoke  slowly  and  calmly;  but  Manners, 
who  doubted  not  that  his  intention  was  to  apologize,  was 
both  somewhat  surprised  that  so  proud  a  nan  should  do 
80  at  sdl,  and  likewise  somewhat  puzzled  by  a  sneering 
curl  of  the  nostril  and  a  slight  twinkling  of  the  eyehdf 
which  seemed  to  betray  a  spirit  not  quite  so  tranquU  as 
his  tone  would  have  mdicated.  '*  Your  lordstdp  does 
me  honour,"  he  replied ;  "  what  are  your  commands  r* 

"  Simply  as  follows.  Colonel  Manners,**  reptied  Lord 
Dewry :  "  I  think  you  last  night  made  use  of  the  term 
calumny,  as  appUed  to  part  of  my  discourse ;  and  as  1 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  insulted  without  taking 
measures  to  redress  myself,  1  have  followed  you  hither 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  necessanr  result.** 

Colonel  Manners  felt  inclinied  to  smile,  but  he  re- 
frained, and  replied,  seriously,  **My  lord,  I  wish  to 
heaven  you  would  forget  this  business.  You  thought 
fit  to  apply  the  strongest  terms  of  injury  to  a  gentleman 
for  whom  I  had  expressed  my  friendship  and  gratitude ; 
and  I  pronounced  such  terms  to  bo  calumnious  in  re- 
gard to  my  friend,  but  expressed,  at  the  same  time,  my 
belief  that  we  were,  speaking  of  different  persons.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  does:  I 
meant  no  personal  insult  to  you;  I  trust  you  meant 
none  to  me.  I  came  down  here  the  friend  of  your  son, 
on  a  joyful  occasion,  and  it  would  pain  me  not  a  little 
to  go  away  the  enemy  of  his  father.*' 

The  lip  of  Lord  Dewry  curled  with  a  bitter  and  gall- 
ing sneer.  "  Colonel  Manners,"  he  said,  "  I  beheve  that 
you  wear  a  sword." 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Manners,  reddenii^ ;  "  but  I  should 
be  unworthy  to  wear  one,  did  I  draw  it  against  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  my  father." 

Lord  Dewry,  too,  reddened.    "  If,  as  I  perceive,  sir,** 
he  sg.id,  "  you  intend  to  make  my  age  your  protection, 
I  trust^ou  have  calculated  the  consequences  to  your- 
reputation,  and  will  understand  the  light  in  which  I  view 
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you.    When  I  am  willing,  sir,  to  waive  all  respect  of 
age,  I  do  not  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  it." 

"  Much,  my  lord,"  answered  Colonel  Manners ;  "  much 
have  my  own  conscience  and  my  own  honour  to  do 
with  it." 

'*  Do  not  let  an  officer  who  is  refusing  to  fight  talk  of 
honour,  sir,*'  replied  Lord  Dewry. 

"  You  cannot  provoke  me  to  forget  myself,  Lord 
Dewry,"  answered  the  other;  *'l  hold  all  duelling  in 
abhorrence,  and  as  any  thing  but  a  proof  of  courage : 
but  when  the  encounter  is  to  be  between  a  young  and 
active  man,  and  one  of  your  lordship's  age  and  probable 
habits,  it  is  murder  outright.  Your  lordship  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  I  think  the  business  a  very  fooUsh 
one,  and  that  I  must  insist  upon  its  being  dropped."  ' 

*'  I  shall  drop  it  as  far  as  regards  the  endeavour  to 
make  a  man  fight  who  is  not  disposed  to  do  so,"  replied 
Lord  Dewry,  with  an  angry  and  disappointed,  rather 
than  a  contemptuous,  smile,  for  which  he  intended  it  to 
be ;  "  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  shall  msdce  generally 
known  the  fact  that  you  have  refused  to  draw  your 
sword  when  called  upon." 

Colonel  Manners  laughed.  '*  My  lord,"  he  answered, 
"  I  have  drawn  it  in  eleven  different  battles  in  his 
majesty's  service ;  1  have  been  wounded  nine  times,  and 
I  am  quite  satisfied  vnth  a  certain  degree  of  reputation 
obtained  in  these  affairs,  without  seeking  to  increase  it 
by  the  encounter  to  which  your  lordship  would  provoke 
me." 

Lord  Dewry  stood  and  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  or 
two  with  a  heavy  lowering -brow,  as  if  contemplating 
how  he  might  lash  his  adversary  to  the  course  he  sought 
to  bring  him  to  pursue ;  but  the  calm  and  confident  cour- 
af[e  and  cool  determination  of  Colonel  Manners  foiled 
hmi  even  in  his  own  thoughts ;  and,  after  glaring  at  him 
thus  while  one  might  count  twenty,  he  exclaimed,  **  You 
shall  repent  it,  sir !  you  shall  repent  it !" 

"I  do  not  think  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Manners:  "I 
wish  you  good-morning  r  and  he  turned  calmly  on  his 
heel,  retreading,  with  slow  steps,  the  path  he  had  fol- 
lowed from  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pace  of  Lord  Dewry  was  much 
more  rapid ;  but  for  a  moment  we  must  pause  ourselves, 
and  seize  this  opportunity  of  looking  into  his  bosom, 
and  seeing  some  of  the  motives  which,  hke  Cyclops  in 
the  cave  of  Vulcan,  were  busy  forging  all  those  hot 
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thunderbolts  that  he  was  dealing  about  so  liberally-* 
some,  we  only  say  some ;  for  were  we  to  look  at  all,  we 
shoiUd  have  a  catalogue  too  long  for  recapitulation  here. 
The  fact,  then,  was,  that  Lord  Dewry  had  been  greatly 
irritated  on  the  previous  day,  by  a  conversation  of  not 
the  most  pleasant  kind,  concerning  the  very  Sir  William 
Ryder  of  whom  he  was  destined  to  hear  such  high  praises 
the  moment  he  set  his  foot  within  his  sister's  doors. 
Now,  for  various  reasons,  unto  himself  best  known,  the 
noble  lord  hated  this  Sir  William  Ryder  with  a  most  rev- 
erent and  solicitous  hatred,  and  would  willingly  have 
given  a  thousand  pounds  to  any  one  who  would  have 
rought  him  proof  positive  that  he  was  dead  and  safely 
deposited  in  that  earthy  chancery,  the  archives  of  which, 
though  they  contain  many  a  treasured  secret,  can  never 
meet  the  searching  eye  olf  this  inquisitive  world.  What, 
then,  were  his  feelings,  when  he  heard  that  this  very 
man,  in  regard  to  whom  his  darkest  passions  had  been 
stirred  up  that  very  day,  and  towanis  whom  he  had 
nourished  an  evergreen  animosity  for  many  years — 
when  he  heard  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Colonel  Manners,  this  man  had  been  made  intimate  with 
his  only  son ! 

This,  then,  was  Manners's  offence ;  but  had  it  been 
likely  to  end  there,  Loid  Dewry  might  even  have  for- 
given it.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case :  Lord  Dewry 
had  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  object  of  his  hatred 
might  visit  England;  and  imagination  instantly  set 
up  before  him  the  picture  of  his  son,  Colonel  Manners, 
and  Sir  William  Ryder  meeting,  and  discussing  many 
tilings  that  would  be  better  let  alone.  Now  he  trusted 
and  believed  that,  as  far  as  his  ancient  enemy  was  con- 
cerned, he  could  manage  his  son,  and  cause  him  to  break 
off  a  connection  which  had  not  been  of  long  duration ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  judged  it  necessary  to  place  a 
barrier  between  him  and  Colonel  Manners  himself,  so 
as  to  cut  off  every  link  of  communication  between  Ed- 
ward de  Vaux  and  Sir  William  Ryder ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  at  once  determined  to  quarrel  with  his  son's 
friend ;  which,  in  his  own  irritable  and  irritated  state  of 
mind,  he  found  it  not  at  all  difficult  to  accomplish.  On 
the  preceding  night  he  had  begun,  therefore,  with  real 
good-will ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  totally  devoid  of  any 
thing  like  personal  fear,  and  remembered  that  he  had 
once  been  a  remarkably  good  swordsman,  while  he  for- 
got that  he  was  sixty,  he  was  really  pleased  when  Man- 
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nen  made  use  of  a  tenn  which  promised  to  give  him 
an  opportmiity  of  bringing  their  dispute  to  such  an  issue 
as  n^ust  absolutely  put  an  end  to  the  intimacy  between 
his  son  and  Colonel  Manners  for  ever.  '*  Even  should 
I  receive  a  wound,"  he  thought, "  so  much  the  better ;" 
and^strange  as  it  is  to  say,  had  Lord  Dewiy  even  con- 
templated being  killed  in  the  encounter  he  sought,  he 
would  have  looked  upon  it  with  less  apprehension  than 
might  be  sui)posed,  when  thereunto  was  attached  the 
certainty  of  his  son  being  separated  forever  from  Charles 
Manners  and  from  Sir  William  Ryder;  so  much  less 
terrible  does  it  often  appear  to  our  contradictory  nature  to 
meet  the  eye  of  God  than  to  encounter  the  scrutiny  of 
beings  like  ourselves. 

Fnistrated  by  the  coolness  and  firmness  of  his  oppo^ 
nent  in  the  grand  object  of  his  morning's  walk,  he  now 
turned  towsmis  the  house,  animated  with  a  strong  desire 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  other  means.  The 
peer  now  determined,  as  it  was  impossible  to  make 
Colonel  Manners  the  aggressor,  to  induce  his  own  family 
to  take  the  initiative,  and  break  with  the  object  of  his 
dislike  or  of  his  apprehension — for  perhaps  there  might 
be  a  little  of.  both  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and,  with 
a  resolution  which  was  the  more  imperious  and  domi- 
neering from  having  seldom  suffered  contradiction,  he 
sougl^  the  apartment  of  his  son. 

Edward  de  Vaux  was  just  up,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  on,  one  after  ^ano&er,  the  different  parts  of  his 
apparel.  As  this  act  of  clothing  one's  person,  however 
much  pleasure  people  may  take  in  it  habitually,  is  in 
itself  a  laborious  and  troublesome  operation,  De  Vaux's 
servant  was  helping  him  therein ;  but  the  appearance 
of  Lord  Dowry,  and  a  hint  not  to  be  mistaken,  sent  the 
man  out  of  the  room,  while  the  noble  lord  betook  him 
to  a  chair;  and  his  son,  seeing  that  there,  was  not 
a  little  thunder  in  the  dark  cloud  upon  his  father's 
brow,  sat,  expectant  and  half-dressed,  wondering  what 
was  to  come  next. 

"Edward,"  said  his  father,  in  a  tone  which  was  in- 
tended at  once  to  express  parental  affection,  some  slight 
touch  of  sadness,  and  firm  relying  confidence  upon  his 
son's  good  feelings,  but  which,  in  truth,  did  not  succeed 
in  expressing  much  except  a  great  deal  of  irritation  and 
heat — "  Edward,  I  have  come  to  speak  with  you  upon 
last  night's  unfortunate  business,  and  to  give  you,  in  a 
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few  words,  my  opinion  upon  the  subject,  in  order  that 
you  may  choose  your  part  at  once." 

Edward  de  Vaux,  who  knew  his  father  well — ^though 
he  knew  not  all  his  motives  in  the  present  instance- 
prepared  himself  to  resist ;  for  he  divined,  almost  imme- 
diately from  the  beginning  of  Lord  Dowry's  discourse, 
what  would  be  the  end ;  being  well  aware,  though  he 
did  not  choose  to  put  it  exactly  in  such  terms  to  his  own 
heart,  that  a  certain  combination  of  vanity,  pride,  self- 
ishness, and  remorselessness  in  the  bosom  of  nis  worthy 
parent,  made  him  the  exact  person  to  resent  highly 
even  a  slight  offence,  and  to  treasure  long  hatred  for 
a  casual  word.  But  Edward  de  Vaux  knew  also  that 
he  himself  stood  in  a  position  towards  his  father  Af- 
ferent from  that  in  which  any  other  person  stood :  he 
knew  that  the  ties  of  nature,  long  habit,  and  irreproach- 
able conduct  rendered  him  the  only  real  object  of  Loid 
Dowry's  love — the  only  being  who  possessed  any  in- 
fluence over  a  mind  which  never  tluough  life,  in  any 
other  case  than  his  own,  had  yielded  to  either  persua- 
sion or  opposition.  He  himself,  however,  had  found 
from  experience,  that  he  could  resist  with  success  when 
the  ground  of  resistance  was  such  as  satisfied  his  own 
heart ;  and  he  now,  therefore,  prepared  to  practise,  upon 
an  occasion  of  more  importance,  a  behaviour  he  nad 
sometimes  displayed  in  regard  to  trifles.  He  was  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  from  his  soldierly  habits,  that  it  was 
advantageous  sometimes  to  be  the  attacking  party ;  and 
when  his  father  paused,  a  little  out  of  breath  with 
climbing  the  stairs  faster  than  necessary,  and  vnth 
speaking  more  vehemently  than  was  becoming,  he  in- 
stantly replied,  **  Oh,  my  lord,  if  you  mean  the  business 
with  Manners,  do  not  think  of  it  any  more !  Manners 
is  extremely  good-humoured,  and  will  forget  it  at  once, 
I  am  sure.    No  further  apology  is  necessary."  t 

"Apology,  sir!"  exclaimed  Lord  Dewry;  "what do 
you  mean  1    I  have  made  no  apology !" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  De  Vaux ;  "  but,  considering 
that  Manners  was  my  friend,  that  he  saved  my  life  at 
the  risk  of  his  own,  that  he  came  down  here  at  my  in- 
vitation, and  that  he  was  a  guest  in  my  aunt's  house,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  manner  in  which 
my  father  had  treated  him,  saying  that  I  was  sure  you 
were  irritated  by  some   other  cause ;   and  adding— 

"  I  felt  sure  you  would — that  you  would  be  sorry  for 
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having  expressed  yourself  so  bitterly,  when  you  re- 
flected upon  the  circumstances  "' 

*'  You  did,  sir !"  said  Lord  Dewry,  "  you  did ! — then  I 
have  only  to  tell  you  that  you  said  what  was  not  the 
case ;"  De  Vaux  reddened ;  "  that  you  took  a  great  and 
unwarrantable  liberty  with  my  name,"  continued  Lord- 
Dewry,  whose  passion  had  quite  overcome  every  re- 
straint ;  '*  and  that,  had  you ,  considered  your  father  as 
much  as  this  new  friend,  you  would  have  seen  that  / 
was  the  insulted  person — that  /  had  a  right  to  demand 
apology,'  £uid  you  would  have  broken  off  sdl  connection 
with  a  person  who  would  show  so  little  respect  to  your 
parent ;  and  this,  sir, — this  is  what  I  command  you  now 
to  do,  or  to  .take  the  consequences  of  your  disobe- 
dience.". 

*'  My  lord,"  answered  De  Vaux,  cooling  himself  down 
as  far  as  possible, — "my  lord,  as  you  must  already 
have  seen,  we  view  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light. 
It  grieves  me  bitterly  that  we  should  disagree  so  se- 
verely on  the  very  day  after  my  return ;  but  if  you  wish 
me  to  break  off  my  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Manners, 
because  you  have  thought  fit  to  treat  him  with  some 
rudeness,  I  must  tell  you,  at  once,  such  an  idea  could 
never  be  entertained  by  me  for  a  moment*  As  to  the 
consequences  which  your  lordship  speaks  of,  1  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  what  you  mean.  A  disagreement  with 
your  lordship  is^" 

**  The  consequences.  Captain  De  Vaux,"  interrupted 
his  father,  with  a  small  red  spot  glowing  in  the  middle 
of  his  sallow  cheek — "  the  consequences  may  be  more 
bitter  than  you  think.  You  believe  that  the  estates  of 
the  barony,  being  entailed,  must  descend  to  you;  but  let 
me  tell  you,  young  man — ^let  me  tell  you,"  he  repeated, 
approaching  nearer  to  his  son,  and  lowering  his  voice 
in  tone,  but  not  in  emphasis, — "  let  me  tell  you,  you 
could  be  deprived  of  them  by  a  word.  But  no  more  of 
that,"  he  added,  raising  his  head,  and  resuming  his  usual 
air  of  dignity,  which  had  been  a  good  deal  lost  during 
that  morning,  "  no  more  of  that ;  the  consequences  to 
which  I  alluded,  and  to  which  I  now  allude,  are  the  dis- 
pleasure of  your  father,  and  the  knowledge  that  you 
remain  the  friend  of  a  man  who  has  insulted  him." 

"  Could  I  see,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  De  Vaux,  "  that 
Manners  had  insulted  you — " 

"  It  is  sufficient,  sir,  that  I  see  it,"  interrupted  his 
father,  hastily,  *'  it  is  sufficient  that  I  see  it ;  axid  I  hold 
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myself  aggrieved  that  my  son  should  see  it  otherwise. 
But  do  as  you  will,  Edward  De  Vaux — do  as  you  wilL 
If  you  are  lost  to  a  sense  of  filial  duty,  and  refuse  to 
obey  my  positive  injunction  to  break  with  this  man,  you 
may  act  as  you  think  fit.*' 

**  I  shall  never,  my  lord,  even  dream  of  breaking  with 
him,^  replied  De  Vaux;  '*  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  to  do 
so  would  render  me  an  accomphce  in  an  act  of  notable 
injustice." 

"  You  are  dutiful,  sir — ^you  are  respectful,"  said  Lord 
Dewry,  setting  his  teeth  hard ;  "  but  do  as  you  please— 
do  as  you  please :  I  wish  you  good-morning  ;'*  and,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

"  This  is  mighty  disagreeable,"  thought  De  Vaux,  as 
he  ran£]f  the  bell  to  bring  back  his  servant;  ''this  is 
mighty  disagreeable  and  mighty  absurd,  it  seems  to  me ; 
but  the  worst  part  of  all  will  be  the  meeting  at  breakfast. 
However,  all  these  things  must  be  encountered  as  they 
come,  in  this  good  pleasant  world  of  ours ;"  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  toilet. 

In  the  mean  time  the  noble  lord,  his  Cather,  proceeded 
to  his  own  apartments,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bell,  and 
rang  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  he  was  in  a  pas- 
sion, not  only  to  his  own  servant,  but  to  the  whole 
house.  His  own  servant,  however,  a  thin,  dark,  satur- 
nine person,  weU  calculated  by  constitutional  frigidity 
to  cope  with  an  irritable  master,  was  not  in  the  least 
alarmed  by  any  sign  of  his  lord's  angry  mood,  to  which 
he  was  wont  to  oppose,  on  all  occasions,  a  dull,  obtuse 
silence,  that  left  him  without  any  remedy  but  patience. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  slowly  to  Lord  Dowry's 
apartment ;  received  the  objurgation  for  his  tardiness 
with  profound  and  unmoved  taciturnity ;  listened  to  his 
lordship's  orders  to  pack  up  all  his  dressing  things,  and 
order  the  horses  to  the  carriage  directly,  in  the  same 
automatonical  manner,  and  then  went  to  take  his  break- 
fast, not  at  all  approving  of  his  master's  purpose  of 
setting  out  without  refreshment.  Lord  Dewry,  fondly 
fancying  that  he  had  gone  to  order  the  horses  to  be  put 
to,  waited  in  his  bedroom  very  patiently  for  five  min- 
utes, then  began  to  get  angry  during  five  minutes  more, 
and  then  rang  the  bell  for  at  least  the  same  space  of 
time.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  man  again  made 
his  appearance,  and,  with  a  face  of  dull  unconscious- 
ness, asked  if  his  lordship  had  rung,  although  he  had 
heard  every  succeeding  stroke  of  the  bell. 


Lord  Dewry  stamped  with  rage ;  but,  finding  that  it 
had  no  effect,  he  left  the  man  alone  to  arrange  lus  dress- 
ing things,  while,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  till  the 
carriage  was  ready,  he  went  down  to  the  library,  calcu- 
lating, of  course,  upon  its  being,  as  usual,  the  most  soli- 
tary, room  in  the  whole  house.  If  he  expected  to  find 
it  empty,  however,  he  was  mistaken :  for  Mrs.  Falkland 
was  seated  at  the  table,  writing  a  note ;  and,  as  there 
was  no  person,  in  or  out  of  his  own  family,  for  whom 
his  lordsnip  entertained  so  great  a  respect — which 
would  have  been  a  little,  perhai^,  approacning  to  fear, 
if  he  could  have  feared  any  thing — ^there  was  no  one 
consequently  whom  he  less  wished  to  meet,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  ne  was  acting  in  a  manner  which  needed 
the  full  excitement  of  passion  and  pride  to  appear,  even 
in  his  own  opinion,  either  dignified  or  gentlemanly.  He 
was  drawing  back,  but  Mrs.  Falkland  raised  her  eyes; 
and  his  lordship,  conscious  that  he  had  been  wishing  to 
retreat,  advanced,  of  course,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
boldness,  and  asked  whether  he  interrupted  her  by  his 
presence. 

"Not  in  the  least — ^not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mrs. 
Falkland ;  "  but  you  seem  prepared  for  travelling,  my 
lord.  Yon  are  not  thinking  of  setting  out  before  break- 
fast T 

"  Most  assuredly  I  shall,  Maria,"  replied  the  peer. 
*'  You  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  subject  myself 
to  the  pain  of  meeting  again,  in  yotu:  house,  a  person 
by  whom  I  have  been  so  grossly  insulted  as  this  Colonel 
Manners  V* 

**  Whom  yon  have  so  grossly  insulted,  I  suppose,  your 
lordship  means,"  replied  Mrs.  Falkland.  "  My  lord,  I 
am  your  sister,  and  consequently  am  not  disposed  to 
see  faults;  but  I  tell  yon  sincerely,  that  you  equally 
owe  an  apology  to  me  and  to  Colonel  Manners  for  your 
behaviour  last  nigrfat.  The  one  to  myself  1  will,  of 
course,  dispense  with ;  but,  if  you  do  right,  you  will  go 
to  Colonel  Manners,  and  tell  him  that  something  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  yesterday  to  irritate  and  vex 
you,  and  that  you  are  extremely  sorry  that  your  irrita- 
tion vented  itself  upon  him."  Mrs.  Falkland  spoke  with 
indnite  calmness ;  and,  when  she  had  done,  wrote  an- 
other sentence  of  her  note,  leaving  her  brother  the 
while  to  pause  on  the  somewhat  bitter  matter  of  her 
discourse. 

His  lordsMp  employed  the  time  in  remembering  that 
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it  was  a  lady  and  his  sister  to  whom  he  was  opposed, 
and  in  subduing  the  wrath  of  his  heart  into  the  quieter 
form  of  sneer ;  although  he  still  continued  to  gaze  on 
her,  while  she  wrote,  with  eyes  in  which  his  anger  still 
maintained  its  ground,  like  a  soUtary  post  left  l^hind  a 
retreating  army. 

*'  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Falkland,"  he  replied,  with  a 
curling  lip,  *'  in  such  pleasant  little  discussions  as  these, 
we  gentlemen  have  hardly  fair  play  when  opposed  to 
female  antagonists ;  for,  under  shelter  of  your  sex,  you 
women  dare  say  things  to  us  that  it  would  be  un- 
ffentlemanly  to  retort,  and  which  are  very  difficult  to 
bear." 

"  Truth,  my  lovd,  I  am  afraid,  is  often  difficult  to  bear," 
rephed  Mrs.  Falkland ;  *'  and  perhaps,  on  such  occasions, 
you  may  hear  it  in  a  more  unquahfied  manner  from  a 
woman  than  from  one  of  your  own  sex." 

"  As  the  matter  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  Maria,  be- 
tween you  and  me,"  said  Lord  Dewiy,  **  it  is  rather  lUie 
begging  the  question  to  assume  that  it  is  truth  that  gives 
me  offence.  You  have  forgot  your  logic,  my  good 
sister." 

"  If  I  ever  possessed  any,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Falkland,  "  1  certainly  should  not  be  disposed  to  try  it 
upon  you,  in  order  to  induce  you  either  to  make  an 
apology,  whi(ih  is  ahke  due  to  yourself  and  to  Colonel 
Manners,  or  to  stay  here  without  making  it." 

"  1  understand  you,  my  dear  sister,  1  understand  you!" 
exclaimed  Lord  Dewry ;  **  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  My 
carriage  is  ordered,  and  cannot  be  many  minutes  ere  it 
delivers  you  from  my  presence.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
will  not  interrupt  you  further. — Good-morning,  Mrs. 
Falkland !" 

"  Good-morning,"  she  replied ;  and  her  brother  walked 
towards  the  door.  As  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock, 
he  turned  for  a  single  glance  at  his  sister;  but  Mrs. 
Falkland  was  writing  on,  with  a  rapid  and  easy  pen,  in 
the  clear  and  running  movements  of  which  there  was 
evidently  not  the  slightest  impediment  from  one  extra- 
neous thought  in  reference  to  the  conversation  which 
had  just  passed  between  them.  Anger,  hatred,  msdice, 
even  active  scorn  itself,  man  can  bear  or  retort ;  but 
utter  indifference  is  more  galling  still.  So  Lord  Dewry 
found  it ;  and  throwing  open  the  door  with  a  degree  of 
force  that  made  sundry  of  the  smaller  articles  of  furni- 
ture dance  about  the  room,  he  issued  forth  in  search  of 
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his  carnage,  with  wounded  pride  and  diminiBhed  self- 
importance. 

Gliding  gracefully  down  the  corridor  towards  the 
breakfast-room  was,  at  that  very  momentt  Marian  de 
Vaux,  his  niece ;  and  the  sight  of  her  beautiful  face  and 
form,  with  its  calm  and  easy  movements,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  tranquillize  and  sooth.  But  Lord  Dewry 
had  never  been  famous  for  being  easily  soothed.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  said  to  have  liked  a  **  good  nater ;''  and  had 
he  carried  the  predilection  a  little  further,  the  peer  was 
just  the  man  to  merit  that  sort  of  approbation.  He  was 
not  only  a  good  hater,  but  he  was,  and  always  had  been, 
the  man  of  all  others  to  nourish  his  anger,  and  render  it 
both  stout  and  permanent.  Now,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  preceding  evening,  before  he  found  "  mettle  more 
attractive"  in  ms  quarrel  with  Colonel  Manners,  the 
noble  lord  had,  as  he  always  did,  paid  very  great  atten- 
tion to  Marian  de  Vaux.  He  had  sat  by  her,  he  had 
talked  to  her,  he  had  exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable 
to  her,  when  it  was  very  evident  that  he  was  not  miich 
disposed  to  be  agreeable  to  any  one.  But  now,  as  Ma- 
rian approached,  gave  her  hand,  and  wished  him  good- 
morning,  he  let  her  hand  drop  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
it,  and  answered  her  salutation  by  telling  her  he  was  in 
haste. 

Somewhat  surprised  at  the  cloud  upon  her  uncle's 
brow,  his  flashing  eye,  and  abrupt  manner,  Marian  drew 
back,  in  order  to  let  him  pass,  and  Lord  Dewry  took 
two  steps  more  along  the  passage.  Then  recollecting 
himself,  however,  and  remembering  how  strange  his 
conduct  might  appear,  he  turned,  and  made  the  whole 
seem  stranger  than'  ever,  as  all  people  do  when,  with 
a  heart  very  full  of  feelings  which  they  are  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  picture  in  their  nakedness,  they  attempt  to 
explain  the  strange  behaviour  to  which  those  feelings 
have  prompted  them. 

**  I  am  obliged  to  quit  the  house,  Marian,"  he  said,  in 
a  quick  and  agitated  manner ;  "  disagreeable  occurrences 
have  taken  place,  which  compel  me,  in  justice  to  myself^ 
to  vnthdraw :  the  whole  business  is  an  unfortunate  one, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  some  time  before  we  meet 
again ;  but  I  will  write — I  will  write,  and  explain  my- 
self fiilly.  Good-by !  I  hear  the  carriage !"  And  with 
a  rapid  step  he  walked  on,  leaving  Marian  de  Vaux  not 
a  little  confounded  by  all  that  had  passed,  and  entirely 
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misconstruing  the  few  abrapt  and  unsatisfactoiy  sen- 
tences which  her  uncle  had  pronounced. 

She  heard  his  step  sound  along  the  passage,  down  the 
stairs,  and  through  the  hall ;  listened  to  his  vmce  glTing 
some  directions  to  his  ser\'ant,  and  then  to  the  closing 
of  the  carriage-door,  and  the  grating  roll  of  the  wheels 
over  the  gravel  before  the  house.  Then  mentally  ex- 
claiming, '^  This  is  all  very  strange,  and  very  unfortu- 
nate !"  she  went  on  towards  the  breakfast-room,  into 
which  a  servant  had  just  carried  the  urn,  without  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  The  sound  of  her  cousin  Isadore^s 
voice,  speaking  gayly  with  Colonel  Manners,  issued  forth 
as  she  approached ;  but  Marian  de  Vaux  was  agitated 
and  alarmed ;  and  feeling  that  she  must  have  time  to 
think  over  her  uncle^s  words,  and  to  compose  her  mind» 
ere  she  mingled  with  any  society,  she  turned  to  the 
music-room,  and  had  entered  it  before  she  was  aware 
that  any  one  was  there. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  a  beautiful  idea  of  Plato,  and  not  at  aU  an  un- 
christian idea,  that  the  sins'which  people  have  committed 
during  life,  and  which  in  this  case  were  termed  maneSf 
had  an  existence  after  death,  and  were  the  instruments 
for  punishing  those  who  had  committed  them — ^the  worm 
that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched.  But 
had  Plato  seen  into  the  bosom  of  Lord  Dewry,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  his  theory  might  be  carried  a  little 
further ;  and  that  the  sins  and  passions  do  not  wait  till 
we  are  dead  in  order  to  torment  their  authors,  but  punish 
them  even  in  this  world,  not  alone  in  their  consequences, 
but  by  their  very  existence.  After  having  laboured 
manibus  pedibusque  to  render  every  member  of  his  sister's 
household  as  uncomfortable  as  possible,  the  noble  lord 
sunk  back  in  his  carriage,  with  his  frame  exhausted  and 
his  whole  heart  on  fire  with  that  flaming  up  of  painful 
memories  and  violent  passions  which  the  occurrences 
we  have  related  had  excited.  ■  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  happens  in  the  wonderful  arrangement  of  this  our 
Birthly  dwelling-place,  that  here  our  evil  qualities  not 
only  torment  ourselves,  but  others  also ;  and  the  noble 
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lord  might  have  consoled  himself  with  the  certainty  that 
he  had,  for  the  time*at  least,  destroyed  much  tranquilhty, 
and  tmmed  joy  into  bitterness. 

Qf  all  who  suffered  on  the  occasion,  Marian  de  Vauz 
perhaps  suffered  most.    Mrs.  Falkland,  for  her  part,  had 
oeen  very  much  offended,  but  she  respected  her  brother 
too  little  to  permit  his  ill  temper  or  rudeness  to  produce 
any  lasting  effect  upon  her.    Edward  de  Vaux  believed 
that  his  father's  present  n^ood  would  not  be  long  ere  it 
jrielded  to  circumstances ;  and  Colonel  Manners,  though 
of  course  considerably  annoyed  by  what  had  taken 
place  between  Lord  Dowry  and  himself,  was  not  aware 
of  what  had  passed  afterward ;  and  consequently  did 
not  enter,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done  most  feel- 
ingly, into  the  uncomforts  of  Mrs.  Falkland  and  his 
friend  De  Vaux.    But  with  Marian  the  matter  was  dif 
ferent.    She  knew  nothing  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning :  she  had  seen  her  uncle  retire  on  the  preceding 
night,  apparently  dropping  his  dispute  with  Colonel 
Manners ;  and  she  never,  for  a  moment,  connected  his 
extraordinary  conduct  of  that  day  with  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  preceding  evening. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  apprehension  and  uncertainty, 
the  human  mind  has  a  natural  tendency  to  connect  the 
occurrence  of  the  moment,  whatever  it  may  be,  with 
the  principsd  object  of  our  wishes  and  our  feehngs  at 
the  time.  It  matters  not  whether  the  two  things  be  as 
distinct  and  distant  as  the  sun  is  from  the  moon ;  asso- 
ciation in  an  instant  spins  a  thousand  gossamer  threads 
between  them,  forming  a  glistening  sort  of  spider-like 
bridge,  scarcely  discernible  to  other  people's  eyes,  but 
liilly  strong  enough  for  fancy  to  run  backwards  and  for-, 
waids  upon  for  ever. 

Thus,  then,  was  it  with  poor  Marian  de  Vaux.  It 
had  been  settled  that  her  marriage  with  her  cousiii  was 
to  take  place  on  the  day  she  became  of  age — that  is  to 
say,  in  about  three  weeks.  Now,  whether  she  was 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  or  not,  we  do  not  at  all 
mtend  to  say ;  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  it  com- 
pletely ;  and  the  first  thing  that  Lord  Dewry's  broken 
sentences  suggested  to  her  mind  was,  that  some  diffi- 
culty had  occurred  in  regard  to  her  union  with  Edward, 
and  that  his  father  had  withdrawn  the  consent  he  had 
been  before  so  willing  to  give. 

When  Lord  Dewry  left  her,  she  was  as  pale  as  death ; 
and  though  before  she  reached  the  breakfast-room  th^ 
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(olour  had  come  back  iato  her  cheek,  yet  aU  her  foimar 
deas  were  so  completely  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
leaven,  that  she  felt  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
o  think  what  her  own  conduct,  under  such  circum- 
itances,  ought  to  be,  before  she  met  :my  of  the  party ; 
tnd  especially  before  she  met  her  cousin  Edward,  as 
owards  him,  of  course,  the  regulation  of  her  behaviour 
eas  most  important.  She  turned,  then,  as  we  have 
»efore  said,  to  the  music-room,  and  entering  it  ere  sl^e 
lerceived  that  any  one  was  in  it,  found  herself  theie 
lone  with  no  other  than  Edward  de  Vaux. 

Whether  he  had  gone  there  purposely  or  accidentally 
H&om  a  habit  whidi  some  people  have,  of  returning  to 
ake  a  look  at  places  where  they  have  spent  happy 
aoments,  or  from  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  he  mi^t 
ind  Marian  there,  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  on 
ler  part  the  meeting  certainly  was  unexpected,  and 
>eing  such,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  look  narrowly  into 
ler  manner  of  receiving  her  lover^s  first  salutation, 
irhich  salutation  was  sufficiently  warm. 

As  soon  as  she  recollected  herself,  however,  she 
umed  at  once  to  the  subject  of  her  thoughts.  ^  But, 
!^dward,"  she  said,  this  is  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence 
-in  regard  to  your  father,  I  mean." 

**  Most  unfortunate,  indeed !"  replied  De  Vaux,  looking 
[rave  immediately. 

^  But  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about,  Edward,"  rejomed 
lis  cousin.  "I  do  not  understand  your  father's  con- 
duct.    Do  explain  it  to  me !" 

**  I  do  not  imderstand  it  either,  my  dear  Marian,"  an- 
wered  De  Vaux ;  "  his  conduct  is  quite  inexplicable." 

The  tears  would  fain  have  run  away  over  Marian  de 
?'aux's  cheeks ;  but  she  shut  the  gates  in  time,  and  only 
•ne  straggler  made  its  escape  into  the  court  of  her  eyes, 
inable  to  get  farther.  Her  cousin  did  not  see  one-half 
if  what  was  going  on  in  the  fair  tabernacle  of  her  bosom ; 
•ut  he  saw  that  she  was  much  distressed,  and  endea- 
oured  to  sooth  her  with  the  same  assurances  where- 
nth  he  made  his  own  mind  easy  in  regard  to  his  father's 
onduct.  "  Nay,  nay,  dearest  Marian !"  he  said,  "  da 
lot  distress  yourself  about  this  business,  unfortunate  as 
t  is.  The  principal  part  of  my  father's  present  heat  ia 
he  affair  will  pass  away,  for  a  great  share  is  mere 
lassion.  I  cannot  however  flatter  myself  into  believing 
bat  his  dislike  will  ever  entirely  subside,  because,  as 
'Oil  know,  he  is  nol  a  man  who  changes  easily  in  such 
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iMttera ;  but  all  his  violence  and  his  threatenings  will 
die  away  and  end  in  nothing." 

Marian,  who  had  now  recovered  from  her  first  emotion, 
paused,  and  looked  pensively  upon  the  ground;  but 
"while  her  bosom  seemed  as  calm  as  monumental  marble, 
there  was  a  sad  struggle  going  on  witMn.  "  Edward !" 
said  she,  at  length,  '^  we  cannot  tell  what  may  be  your 
father^s  ultimate  conduct ;  but,  indeed,  I  think,  that  while 
his  present  objection — or,  as  you  call  it,  dislike — con- 
tinues, we  ought  certainly  to  delay  our  marriage." 

**  Good  God,  Marian !"  exclaimed  Edward  de  Vaux, 
in  utter  astonishment :  '*  in  the  nwe  of  heaven,  my 
beloved,  what  has  my  father's  disifil  to  Colonel  Man- 
ners to  do  with  our  union  1" 

*'Hi8  dislike  to  Colonel  Manners!**  said  Marian, 
blushing  a  good  deal  as  she  began  to  perceive  her  mis- 
take, anul  comprehended  at  a  glance  that  the  clearing  up 
of  the  matter  might  make  an  esposS  of  her  inmost 
thoughts  that  for  reasons  of  her  own  she  did  not  desire. 
"  His  dislike  to  Colonel  Manners !  Oh,  is  that  all  f  His 
words  and  conduct  towards  me  just  now,  made  me  think 
that  his  dislike  was  to  me,  Edward,  and  to  our  union.*' 

'*  And  did  the  thought  give  you  so  much  pain,  Marian  V* 
said  De  V^ux,  somewhat  anxiously. 

But  Msnan  de  Vaux  had  by  this  time  completely  mas- 
tered her  agitation,  and  she  answered  in  her  usual  quiet 
sweet  tone :  *'  Of  course  it  gave  me  great  pain,  Edward, 
to  think  that  I  had  lost  my  uncle's  regar^i,  and  great 

Cto  think  that  the  conse<]uences  might  pain  you. 
tell  me,  was  it  really  nothmg  more  than  his  dispute 
with  Colonel  Manners  which  made  your  father's  con- 
duct 60  very  strange  1" 

**  Nothing  more,  I  can  assure  you,"  answered  her 
lover ;  "  but  you  know  that  my  father,  when  he  bursts 
forth  into  one  of  these  fits  of  passion,  is  like  Don  Quixote 
at  the  puppet-show,  and  deals  his  blows  to  the  right  and 
left  upon  aul  things,  whether  they  have  offended  him  or 
not," 

"  Hush,  hush,  Edward !"  cried  Marian,  "  he  is  your 
father,  remember." 

De  Vaux  coloured  slightly,  and  indeed  he  had  not  got 
to  the  end  of  his  speecn  ere  he  had  found  that  he  had 
better  have  left  it  unsaid;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
general  fastidiousness,  and  a  certain  degree  of  bitter 
uiat  mingled  witii  his  views  of  other  people,  he  had  too 
oraeh  taste  to  find  any  pleasure  in  pomting  out  the 

Vol.  I.     ~ 
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faults  or  follies  of  his  near  relations.  He  might  feel 
them  a  little  too  sensitively,  it  is  true ;  but  he  seldom 
made  them  the  subject  of  his  conversation ;  and  he  was 
now  vexed,  both  that  he  had  done  so  at  all,  am^  that 
Marian  had  been  the  person  to  whom  he  had  done  it. 
I  Thus,  £d\vard  de  Vaux  was  a  little  out  of  humour 
with  himself,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  soon  found 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  others;  for  the  human 
mind — ^to  which  nothing  is  so  burdensome  as  self- 
reproach  of  any  kind — is  always  glad  to  CBSt  a  part  of 
its  load  upon  the  shoulders  of  other  people.!  Tne  first 
thing,  then,  that,  imon  reflecting  rapidly  ojer  the  mo- 
ments Just  passe4i3wward  de  Vaux  found  to  be  discon- 
tented with,  was  the  manner  in  which  Marian  had 
spoken  of  delaying  their  union ;  and  once  having  started 
this  idea,  he  hunted  it  up  and  down  through  all  the 
chambers  and  passages  of  his  mind,  like  a  lK>y  after  a 
mouse.  ''  Their  marriage  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of 
great  indifference,"  he  thought ;  and  then  he  went  on  to 
persuade  himself  that  her  love  for  him  was  of  a  very 
calm  and  tranquil  character  compared  with  his  for  her. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  little  more  than  indifference,  he  fan- 
cied, or  at  best  sisterly  affection ;  and  at  the  very  thought 
of  such  a  thing  as  sisterly  affection^  the  spiritjfKdwaid 
de  Vaux  sprang  up  as  if  a  sen>ent  hadcross^Hi  path, 
although  his  person  remained  perfectly  calm,  witn  his 
arm  resting  on  the  harpsichord,  and  his  fingers  twisting 
some  of  the  strings  of  the  harp.  One  of  the  strings 
breaking,  with  a  sharp  twang,  called  the  spirit  suddenly 
back  again ;  and  he  found  himself  standing  abstractedly 
before  his  fair  cousin ;  while  she  looked  upon  him  with 
a  smile,  which  seemed  to  say,  **  1  could  triumph,  if  I 
would !  but  it  is  not  in  my  nature." 

Now,  Edward  de  Vaux,  though  he  read  the  smile,  and 
read  it  aright,  which  is  not  always  done  in  that  difficult 
language  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  hieroglyphics,  was 
aU  the  more  puzzled  when  he  had  done.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  women's  eyes,  in  matters  of  love,  seem  to  be 
not  eyes  but  microscopes ;  and  Marian  \\aA  traced  the 
whole  fine  progress  of  Edward's  thoughts  and  feeUngs, 
through  every  turning  and  winding,  as  accurately  as  if 
he  had  laid  them  all  open  before  her  with  his  own  free 
will.  Then,  connecting  the  result  with  some  foregone 
conclusions  in  her  own  mind,  the  combination  produced 
a  smile,  being,  as  we  before  said,  the  equivalent  sign,  ia 
the  language  mentioned,  of  the  words,  '*  I  could  triumph. 
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if  I  would !  but  it  is  not  in  my  nature."  There  wad, 
however,  a  little  mental  reservation,  perhaps,  in  regard 
to  the  triumph,  inasmuch  as  she  reserved  unto  herself 
entire  right  and  privilege  of  triumphing  hereafter,  in 
case  she  should  find  it  necessary  and  expedient  to 
do  so. 

The  time  occupied  in  reading  the  smile,  together  wiUi 
the  beauty  of  the  smile  itself,  and  the  exceeding  love- 
liness of  the  lips  on  which  it  rested,  all  tended  to  get 
the  better  of  the  demon  in  the  heart  of  De  Vaux,  and 
to  make  him  feel,  that  as  he  loved  her  beyond  any  thing 
on  earth,  he  must  try  to  content  l^U^f  with  obtaining 
her  upon  her  own  terms.  Havin^flBe  to  this  conclu- 
sion, it  was  natural  enough  that  0d  should  seek  to 
linger  out  the  time  with  her  alone ;  but  Marian  felt  that 
if  she  did  stay  at  that  moment,  she  might  be  obhged  to 
triumph  in  the  way  she  wished  not  to  do,  or  to  explain 
her  smile  without  triumphing  at  all,  which  was  still 
more  disagreeable.  She  therefore  determined  to  re- 
treat to  the  breakfast-room,  in  which  she  was  sure  of 
finding  allies ;  and  which — as  her  apprehensions  in  re- 
gard to  Lord  Dewry^s  disapprobation,  and  the  conse- 
quent emotion,  had  now  been  dissipated — she  was  no 
longerjiMid  of  entering. 

De  yWk  would  fain  have  detained  her,  pleading  that 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  her  alone 
since  his  return,  and  urging  all  those  httle  arguments 
which  we  leave  to  imagination.  Marian,  however, 
resisted  with  fortitude ;  and  her  lover,  forced  to  cont^ot 
himself  with  a  promise  to  take  a  long  ramble  with  him 
after  breakfast,  as  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  their 
early  yOnth,  led  h6r  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  they 
found  tiie  rest  of  the  party  assembled,  and  conversing 
with  as  much  ease  and  cheerfulness  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquiUity  of  the  morning. 

"Well,  Edward,". said  Mrs.  Falkland,  "your  father 
would  not  stay  longer ;  and  I  forbore  to  press  him,"  she 
added,  with  a  little  pardonable  h3rpocrisy,  "  as  I  know 
that  he  has  a  good  deal  of  business  on  ms  hands ;  and 
when  he  is  determined  on  any  point,  it  is  vain  to  try  to 
move  him."  As  she  spoke,  she  looked  for  an  instant 
towards  Colonel  Manners,  to  give  more  meaning  to  her 
words  in  her  nephew^s  ears  than  the  words  themselves 
imported. 

"I  saw  my  father  myself,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  De 
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Yaux :  ^  he  was  with  me  iii  my  room  for  half  an  honii 
and  explained  the  necessity  of  his  departure/' 

Colonel  Manners  could  have  smiled ;  but  he  thought 
it  best  to  follow  the  lead  that  had  been  given,  and  to  ap- 
pear ignorant  of  anything  else  having  taken  place, 
though,  of  course,  he  felt  internally  convinced  that  his 
unfortunate  dispute  with  De  Vaux's  lather  had  been  the 
cause  of  that  nobleman's  sudden  and  abrupt  departure. 
^*  I  think  your  father  mentioned  last  night,''  he  said,  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  '*  that  he  was  going  to  Dimden* 
did  he  not,  De  V aux  ?  Dees  it  belong  to  your  family  V 
"It  always  hujtene  so,"  replied nis  friend:  **it  is 
here,  very  near-Wih  few  miles  off;  but  it  is  not  kept 
up  as  I  think  it  should  be.  My  father  always  resides 
at  the  other  house ;  and  seems  to  have  so  strong  an 
aversion  to  Dimden,  that,  not  contented  with  not  living 
there,  he  lets  it  fall  somewhat  to  decay." 

"  I  must  make  you  take  me  there  some  morning,'' 
answered  Colonel  Manners ;  "  I  have  heard  that  it  con* 
tains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures." 

"  Fine,  I  believe,  but  small,"  answered  De  Vaux,  de- 
lighted to  fancy  that  his  friend  had  totally  forgotten 
the  dispute  of  the  night  before,  and  was  ignorant  of  any 
fresh  discomfort  which  had  been  produced  by  t|g|At  morn- 
ing ;  "fine,  I  beheve,  but  small— but  I  do  not  uffiftrstand 
anything  about  pictures." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Edward,  do  not  say  that,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Falkland.  "  Do  you  not  love  every  thing  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  fine  in  nature  1  have  you  not  an  eye  to  mark 
every  shade  and  every  line  that  is  worth  looking  at  in  a 
landscape  1  and  do  you  call  that  not  understanding  pic- 
tures 1  I  have  seen  you  and  Marian  find  out  a  thousand 
beautiful  little  tints  and  touches,  and  lights  and  shades, 
in  a  view  that  I  had  generalized  most  vulgarly." 

Colonel  Manners  and  Mrs.  Falkland  smiled;  and  per- 
haps both  might  have  said,  had.  they  spoken  their 
thoughts,  "  It  was  because  your  two  cousins  were  in 
love,  fair  lady,  and  you  were  not!"  They  left  the 
matter  unexplained,  howeyer,  contenting  themselves 
with  thinking  that  Isadore  might,  some  time,  learn  the 
secret  of  finding  out  new  beauties  in  a  view ; .  and  De 
Vaux  answered  in  his  own  style,  "  Still,  Isadore,  1  know 
nothing  about  pictures,  depend  upon  it.  I  cannot  talk 
of  breadthy  and  handling  and  chiar*  oscuroy  and  ^titce,  and 
TrdonnanceJ*^ 
'*  Except  when  you  mean  a  park  of  artillery,  De 
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Yaux/'  said  Colonel  Manners ;  "  but,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  you  can  see  and  feel  the  beauties  of  a  picture 
as  well  as  any  one,  though  you  cannot  talk  the  jargon  of 
«  connoisseur  about  it.*' 

**  Perhaps  that  is  what  I  do  mean,"  answered  his 
friend ;  **'  but  I  beheve  the  truth  is,  Manners,  that  you 
and  I  are  both  far  behind  in  the  elegant  charlataii- 
ism  of  dilettanteship.  '  Why,  I  have  hesurd  a  man  go  bh 
by  the  hour  with  the  copia  fandi  of  a  Cicero  about  a 
picture,  the  beauties  of  which  he  no  more  understood 
than  the  frame  in  which  it  was  placed.  These  men's 
minds  are  like  a  yard  measure,  a  y||^on  which  a  mul- 
titude of  figures  are  written  downfllpbut  the  slightest 
use  till  they  are  properly  appUea  uy  some  one  else. 
Wlien  I  am  seeing  any  thing  fine,  heaven  dehver  me 
from  the  proximity  of  a  waUung  dictionary  of  techni- 
cal terms  !** 

*'  They  are  very  useful  things  in  their  way,  Edward,** 
answered  Isadore ;  *'  and  only  thijoiL,  if  these  men  can  be 
so  eloquent  about  things  that  they  do  not  feel,  solely 
upon  the  strength  of  their  jargon,  how  much  more  elo- 
quent you,  who  do  feel  them,  would  be,  if  you  had  the 
jargon  too." 

She  9fnke  jestingly ;  but  De  Vaux,  whose  spleen  had 
been  somewhat  excited,  answered  quickly,  "  I  do  not 
know,  Isadore — ^I  do  not  know.  I  very  often  think  that 
a  great  acquaintance  with  the  jargon  of  art  tends  to 
destroy  the  feeling  for  it.  I  have  heard  of  a  great  critic, 
who,  on  viewing  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  declared  that 
had  the  lip  been  a  hair's  breadth  longer,  the  god  would 
have  been  lost.  This  was  all  very  connoisseurish  and 
very  true,  no  doubt ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  that  man  felt 
the  beauties  of  the  immortal  status  a  thousand  times 
more,  whose  only  exclamation  on  seeing  it  was, '  Good 
God !'  I  would  rather  have  th^  fresh  feelings  of  even 
ignorance  itself  than  the  tutored  and  mechanical  taste 
that  measures  the  cheek-bones  of  a  Venus,  gauges  the 
depth  of  colour  in  a  Claude,  or  feels  the  edges  of  a  book 
instead  of  looking  into  the  inside." 

'*  Yes,  but  consider,  Edward,"  said  Marian,  who  since 
she  entered  the  room  had  been  sitting  silent  at  the 
breakfast-table,  "  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  because 
we  understand  a  thing  well,  we  lose  our  first  and  natural 
taste  for  it.  If  I  could  paint  Uke  Claude  or  Poussin,  I 
surely  should  not  take  less  pleasure  in  a  beautiful  land- 
scape." 
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"  No,  Marian,**  exclaimed  Miss  Falkland,  well  know- 
ing that  De  Vaux  would  not  support  his  sarcasms  very 
vigorously  against  his  cousin,  **  no ;  but,  depend  upon  it, 
no  one  who  could  paint  like  Claude  or  Poussin  would 
talk  like  a  connoisseur.*' 

"Perhaps,"  said  Colonel  Manners,  "knowledge  of  all 
kinds  may  be  like  the  fabled  cup,  whose  influence  en- 
tirely depended  upon  those  who  drank  from  it — ^to  some 
it  was  death,  to  others  immortal  life ;  wisdom  ta  some, 
and  foolishness  to  others.  And  thus  1  should  think  a 
great  acquaintance  with  any  art,  in  some  instances — 
where  the  taste  m9  good  and  the  mind  was  strong- 
would  refine  the  Wte  and  give  humility  to  the  mind,  by 
showing  what  an  unfathomable  mine  of  undiscovered 
things  every  study  presents;  while  in  other  cases— 
where  the  taste  was  null  and  the  mind  weak — ^the  re- 
sult would  be  the  vanity  of  ill-digested  knowledge,  and 
an  idle  gabble  of  unmeaning  terms.** 

"  And  how  often  would  the  latter  be  the  case  when 
compared  with  the  former V*  said  De  Vaux.  ''Answer 
me,  my  dear  colonel.'* 

"  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  thousand,"  replied  Colonel  Manners: 
**  and  what,  I  must  confess,  is  worse  still,  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  would  bow  to  the  vanity  of  iU-djgested 
knowledge,  and  give  implicit  credit  to  the  gabble  of  un- 
meaning terms,  would  be  still  greater;  whQe  taste,  and 
genius,  and  mind  would  be  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  the  poor  thousandth  part  of  those  whom  they  ad- 
dressed." 

**Then  how  is  it,  Colonel  Manners,**  said  Marian, 
"that  we  are  told  that  what  is  really  good  has  always 
ultimate  success,  notwithstanding  tms  terrific  array  of 
folly  against  it  1*' 

"  Because  truth  is  permanent  in  its  very  essence ;  and 
falsehood — of  every  kind,  as  well  false  tastes  as  false 
statements — is  evanescent,"  replied  Colonel  Manners. 
**  Such  is,  I  suppose,  the  broad  reason ;  but,  to  examine 
it  more  curiously,  we  shall  find  the  progress  of  the 
thing  somewhat  amusing :  for  even  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  truth  and  wisdom  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  voice  of  the  false  and  foolish.  Here  is  a 
fine  picture  or  a  fine  statue,  of  that  chaste  but  not  attrac- 
tive kind  which  ensures  the  admiration  of  those  who 
can  feel  beauty,  but  does  not  win  the  attention  of  the 
crowd.    A  man  without  taste  sees  a  man  of  taste  gazing 
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at  it ;  hears  him  praise  its  beauties ;  and,  as  there  is 
nothing  so  servile  or  so  vain  as  folly,  instantly  affects 
to  perceive  the  beauties  which  he  never  saw,  and  goes 
forth  to  trumpet  them  as  things  of  his  own  discovery. 
Others  come  to  see,  and,  as  one  fool  will  never  be  out- 
done by  another,  each  sings  its  praises  in  the  same  vo- 
ciferous tone,  each  gains  his  little  stock  of  self-compihir 
cency  from  pnraising  what  others  praise,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  tmn^  is  established." 

**  Unless,**  said  De  Vaux,  '*  one  of  the  learned  fools 
we  were  talking  of  should  step  in ;  and  as  his  vanity  is 
always  of  the  pugnacious  kind— the^gmity  that  will  lead, 
instead  of  being  led — he  of  course  c^lmmns  what  others 
have  been  praising ;  declares  that  the  statue  has  no  con- 
tour— ^that  the  picture  wants  breadth,  force,  chiar'oscuro. 
All  the  others  cry  out  that  it  is  evident  it  does  so; 
wonder  they  could  have  admired  it ;  and  poor  patient 
merit  is  kicked  back  into  the  shade." 

*'  But  still,  the  same  process  takes  place  affain,**  re- 
joined Coloiiel  Manners.  "  The  learned  fool  and  his 
generation  die  off;  but  still,  the  merit  of  the  thing 
remains  till  some  one  a^n  rescues  it  from  oblivion, 
and  its  reputation  is  finally  estabhshed." 

^  Indeed,  now,  Colonel  Manners,"  said  Mrs.  Falkland, 
"  I  think  that  you  have  admitted  Marianas  maxim  with 
too  little  limitation.  That  what  is  really  good  may 
alwajTS  have  ultimate  success,  is  true,  undoubtedly, 
when  spoken  of  transcendent  m^rit  or  of  superexcellent 
qualities ;  but  this  transcendent  merit  only  appears  once, 
perhaps,  in  a  century ;  and  the  world  shows  that,  in  the 
great  mass  of  worldly  things,  the  every-day  virtues,  the 
overy-day  exertions,  the  every-day  characters  which 
surround  us  in  this  busy  existence,  virtue  and  merit  are 
not  alwajTS  ultimately  successful.  The  religious,  the 
political^  the  scientific  charlatan  often  carries  all  before 
nim ;  while  the  man  of  modest  talent  and  unassuming 
virtue  plods  on  his  way  unnoticed,  and  dies  forgotten. 
So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  do  not  we  daily 
see  that  many  a  shrewd  man  of  real  talent  feels  obhged 
to  mix  a  little  charlatanism  with  his  other  qualities  for 
the  sake  of  ensuring  success  ?  If  Marian  had  said  that 
things  which  are  intrinsically  immortal — ^which  have  in 
themselves  inherent  permanence — must  have  ultimate 
success  when  they  are  really  good,  and  condemnation 
when  they  are  bad,  I  would  have  granted  it  at  once ;  but 
in  aU  lesser  things— and  the  world  is  made  up  of  them— 
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I  dincerely  believe  that  success  depends  upon  accident 
or  impudence." 

Colonel  Manners  smiled,  and  abandoned,  or  at  least 
modified,  his  theory,  admitting  that  Mrs.  Falkland  was 
riffht ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  men  who,  having  gener- 
ally reason  on  their  side,  can  be  candid  without  fear. 
tt  there  was  also  something  more  than  this  in  his 
idour :  it  sprung  from  his  heart — ^it  was  a  part  of  his 
character;  and  though  it  may  seem  unnatural  to  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  he  was 
so  great  a  lover  of  truth  that,  when  once  he  was  con- 
vinced, he  neyevjiieamed  of  contending  against  his 
conviction.  Hei^refore  gave  up  the  position,*  that 
merit  would  always  be  ultimately  successful,  limiting  it 
according  to  Mis.  Falkland's  showing. 

Isadore  added,  that  she  thought  it  must  be  so,  and 
would  be  sorry  to  believe  it  otherwise,  as  the  occasioiud 
separation  of  virtue  and  success  in  this  world  afibrded 
to  her  mind  one  of  the  strongest  corroborative  assurances 
of  a  future  state.  De  Vaux  laughed  at  her,  and  called 
her  a  little  philosopher,  and  the  conversation  branched 
off  to  other  things. 

Breakfai^t  is  a  meal  at  which  one  loves  to  lingw. 
The  dayhght  and  the  wide  world  have  all,  more  or  less, 
an  idea  of  labour  attached  to  them ;  and  though  that 
labour  be  of  the  lightest  kind,  there  is  still  a  feeling  in 
going  forth  after  breakfast  that  we  are  about  to  take  our 
share  of  the  original  curse ;  which  feehng  inclines  man 
naturally  to  linger  over  the  tea  and  coffee,  and  saunter 
to  the  window,  or  look  into  the  fire,  or  play  with  the 
knife  and  fork  for  a  few  minutes  more  than  is  positively 
required.  What  between  one  oral  occupation  or  an- 
other, then,  the  party  at  Mrs.  Falkland's  breakfast-table 
contrived  to  pass  an  hour  very  pleasantly.  Colonel 
Manners,  when  all  had  risen,  bestowed  five  minutes 
more  upon  the  long  window — while  Isadore  and  her 
mother,  De  Vaux  and  Marian,  held  separate  councils  on 
the  future  proceedings  of  the  day — and  then  retired  to 
his  own  room,  to  write  a  note  of  business  to  some  of  his 
people  in  London.  He  had  not  long  been  gone  when 
the  fat  and  venerable  servant,  whom  we  have  called 
Peter,  entered  the  room,  bearing  a  note,  which,  with 
much  respectful  ceremony,  he  dehvered  over  to  the 
hands  of  Miss  De  Vaux.  Marian  turned  a  little  red  and 
a  little  pale ;  and,  had  a  jealous  husband  seen  her  re- 
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oeiye  that  billed  he  might  have  begun  to  suspect  one 
whose  every  thought  was  pure ;  but  the  truth  was,  that 
poor  Marian  had  instantly  recognised  her  uncials  hand ; 
and  as  her  last  ideas  in  respect  to  him  had  not  been  very 
pleasant,  she  was  afraid  that  the  new  ones  about  to  be 
called  up  by  his  note  might  be  still  more,  disagreeable. 
Without  pausing  to  examine  the  scrawl  upon  the  bauK 
which  implied  her  name,  she  broke  the  seal,  and  read. 
As  she  did  so,  a  gentle  smile  and  «  softer  suffusion  stole 
over  her  face ;  but  then  she  became  more  grave,  then 
looked  vexed,  and  then  handed  the  paper  to  Mrs.  Falk- 
land«  sajring,  '*  Do  read  it,  my  deai^  aunt ;  my  uncle  is 
both  very  kind  and  very  unkind ;  but^  Indeed,  it  concerns 
you  ana  Edward  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  me." 

Mrs.  Falkland  took  the  letter  and  read  it,  the  substance 
of  which  was  to  the  following  effect : — In  the  first  place^ 
^e  noble  lord  began  by  e:^ressing  more  affection  for 
Marian  de  Vaux  than  he  had  ever  been  known  to  express 
for  man,  wt>man,  or  child  before  in  his  existence.  He 
next  went  on  to  say,  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth 
which  had  ever  given  him  so  much  pleasure  as  the  pros- 
pect of  his  son's  marriage  with  her  on  whom  he  had 
oeen  showering  such  praises:  it  was  the  solacing  idea 
of  his  old  age,  he  said,  and  the  compensating  joy  for 
many  a  past  sorrow.  He  then  declared  that  he  had 
hop^  to  be  much  with  Edward  and  Marian  during  the 
davs  that  were  to  intervene  ere  their  marriage  coiild  b6 
celebrated,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  ceremony  as  the 
most  Joyful  and  satisfactory  one  that  he  could  eVer 
behold;  and  next  came  the  real  object  and  substance- 
matter  of  the  whole ;  for  he  concluded  by  expressing 
his  bitter  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  do  so, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  man  who  had  so  grossly 
insulted  him  as  Colonel  Manners  had  done,  continuing 
in  his  sister's  house,  as  her  honoured  guest  and  his  son's 
bosom  friend.  Marian  would  understand,  he  said,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  present  himself  again  at 
Morley-house  while  Colonel  Maimers  was  there,  without 
loss  of  dignity  and  honour ;  but  he  nevertheless  besought 
her  to  let  every  thing  proceed  as  if  he  were  present ; 
and  he  ddded  a  desire  to  see  her  as  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage as  possible. 

While  Mrs.  Falkland,  and  then  Eklward  de  Vaux,  read 
the  letter  in  turn,  Marian  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  was  much  in 
her  uncle's  letter  to  pain  her,  as  well  as  to  gratify  her; 
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and  she  would  even  willingly  liave  sacrii^ped  the  gratify- 
ing part,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  have  done  away  the 
painful.    It  was  very  unpleasant,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
pressed  by  assurances  of  afifection  and  kiiylness  to  com- 
mit a  gross  injustice  for .  the  gratification  of  the  person 
emressing  that  afiection;  and  it  was  not  a  little  dis- 
aSeeable  to  think  of  her  marriage  to  Lord  Dewry's  son 
taking  place  without  his  father's  presence  and  counte- 
nance.   Women  of  the  finest  minds  and  the  justest  feel- 
ings will  think  of  what  the  world  will  say ;  and  God  forbid 
they  ever  should  not.      Marian  de  Vaux,  therefore, 
thought  of  what  the  world  would  say,  in  regard  to  Lord 
De  wry  being  absent  from  her  weddmg ;  and  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  comments  of  all  her  kind 
acquaintances  would  be  painful,  both  to  her  pride  and 
her  delicacy.    All  this  was  passing  in  her  mind,  while 
her  eyes  were  busy  with  a  pair  of  nondescripts  on  the 
damask  table-cloth:  but  let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
that  she  never  did  Colonel  Manners  the  wrong  to  wish 
that  he  should  go,  on  account  of  any  pain  that  she  her- 
self might  suffer.    She  wished,  indeed,  that  her  uncle 
would  l^  more  just,  more  placable,  more  generous ;  but 
she  felt  clearly  where  the  fault  lay,  and  she  never  turned 
her  eyes  in  the  other  direction.    Mrs.  Falkland  appre- 
ciated Marian's  feeUngs  in  almost  all  cases;,  but  at 
present  she  estimated  to  the  full  all  that  would  be  dis- 
tressing to  her  niece  in  the  conduct  of  her  brother,  and 
thought,  perhaps,  that  Marian  might  be  more  affected 
by  it  than  she  really  was.    **  My  dear  Marian,"  she  said, 
"  this  is  very  disagreeable  for  us  all,  and  must  be  very 
painful  to  you,  my  sweet  girl,  in  particular.     Neverthe- 
less we  must  do  justice  to  ourselves.     Were  it  anything 
like  a  sacrifice  of  mere  pleasure,  we  might  and  would 
willingly  do  a  great  deal  to  satisfy  your  uncle,  and 
remove  the  unpleasant  load  he  casts  upon  us ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  in  which  he  is  decidedly 
in  the  wrong ;  and  to  yield  to  him  would  not  only  be 
dishonourable  to  ourselves,  but  seems  to  me  quite  impos- 
sible.    The  demeanour  of  Colonel  Maimers  to  me  and 
mine  has  been  every  thing  that  I  could  desire,  and  is  in 
every  respect  accordant  with  his  well-estabhshed  char- 
acter, as  a  most  gallant  soldier  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man ;  and  I  can  neither  suffer  the  whims  nor  the  ill- 
temper  oi"  any  person,  however  near  the  relationship,  to 
alter  my  conduct  in  such  a  case.     What  do  you  say, 
Edward  V 
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^  I  agree  wi^h  you  entirely,  my  dear  annV'  ho  re> 
plied,  "  and  so  I  told  my  fath^  this  morning.  Holding 
Manners,  as  1  do,  to  be  most  nobly  in  the  right,  I  cannot 
suffer  either .  my  opinion  6t.  him,  or  my  behavionr 
towsurds  him,  to  be  changed  by  the  sudden  dislike  of 
even  my  parent." 

'*  And  let  me  say,  Edward,  a  most  capricious  and  LiH 
Dewry-ish  dislike  it  is — ^though  he  be  your  father  dB 
my  uncle,*'  added  Miss  Falkland.  >*  What  can  he  find 
to  dislike  in  Colonel  Manners  1  He  is  not  beautifid,  it 
is  true :  but  he  saved  your  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own ; 
he  nursed  you  in  sickness ;  he  was  your  companion  in 
danger,  and  your  friend  at  all  times ;  so  that  if  any  one 
loved  him,  it  should  be  your  father.  Besides,  could  any 
one  have  made  himself  more  agreeable  than  he  has 
done  since  he  has  been  herel  What  pretence  does 
Lord  Dewry  think  mamma  conld  have  for  turning  such 
a  man  out  of  her  house,  when  she  had  so  lately  mvited 
him  in  the  most  pressing  terms  ?" 

'*  Oh,  of  course,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  said 
MrSk  Falkland,  smiling  at  her  fair  daughter's  enthu- 
siasm ;  "  though  I  cannot  help  thinking,  Ekiward,  that 
your  father's  design,  in  that  letter,  was  to  make  us  do 
80,  by  rendering  the  contrary  so  disagreeable  to  us." 

"  If  it  were  so,  he  will  alter  his  oehaviour,"  replied 
De  Vaux,  **  when  he  finds  that  we  cannot  follow  such  a 
course;  and  I  am  sure  you  think  with  me,  my  dear 
aunt,  that  the  only  plan  we  can  pursue  is,  to  do  as  he 
bids  us  in  his  note,  and  proceed  as  if  he  were  present." 

*'  Most  certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Falkland :  '^  do  you 
not  think  so  too,  JSf  arian  ?" 

**Oh  yes,  Marian  does,"  cried  Isadore  Falkland;  ''I 
am  sure  she  does." 

*'  I  am  afraid  we  must  do  so,"  answered  Marian,  smil- 
ing somewhat  sadly ;  ^  but,  at  all  events,  my  dear  aunt, 
I  had  better  write  to  my  uncle,  and  I  will  try  to  per- 
suade him  to  change  his  determination." 

^  Do  so,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  her  aunt ;  **  though  I 
am  afraid  you  will  find  it  in  vain." 

Marian  sat  down  and  wrote,  and  put  as  much  gentle 
sweetness  into  her  note  as  would  l\ave  gone  far  to  soften 
any  other  man  upon  earth.  She  said  not  a  word  in  re- 
gaird  to  Colonel  Manners,  his  quarrel  with  her  uncle,  or 
Eer  own  feelings  on  the  subject :  but  she  expressed  to 
Lord  Dewry  how  deeply  gratified  she  was  by  his  ten- 
derness and  affection ;  how  ardently  she  hoped  to  retain 
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it  when  she  should  become  the  wife  of  his  son.  She 
then  went  on  to  tell  him,  in  lan^age  that  came  rushing 
from  her  heart,  how  bitterly  pamfvd  it  would  be  to  her, 
if  he  continued  the  same  determination  of  not  being 
present  at  her  marriage ;  and  she  entreated,  with  persua- 
sions that  none  but  woman  could  have  written,  that  he 
i|^ld  yield  his  resolution  in  this  respect.  In  the  whole 
cburse  of  her  letter — ^though  it  was  as  artless  as  any 
collection  of  words  that  ever  was  penned — there  was 
not  one  syllable  that  could  offend  the  pride,  or  the 
vanity,  or  the  feelings  of  her  uncle — ^not  one  that  could 
afford  anger  or  irritation  the  least  footing  to  rest  upon. 
Had  it  b^n  calculated  upon  the  most  experienced  view 
of  all  the  follies  and  passions  of  human  nature,  it  could 
not  have  been  better  constructed ;  and  yet,  as  we  have 
said,  it  was  as  artless  a  composition  as  ever  was  penned : 
but  the  secret  was,  that  it  came  from  a  finet  a  gentle, 
and  a  sensitive  mind. 

And  now,  while  she  folds,  seals,  and  addresses  it, 
with  neat  and  careful  hand,  and  gives  it  to  the  servant 
to  be  sent  off  immediately,  we  shall  take  the  liber^  of 
turning  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  and  treating  of  the 
person  whose  presence  was  the  point  of  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

When  Lord  Dewry  quitted  Colonel  Manners  at  the 
end  of  the  flower-garden,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  gallant  soldier  had  turned  back 
towards  the  house,  but  with  steps  much  less  rapid  than 
those  of  the  peer,  from  the  simple  fact  of  no  violent 
passion  moving  in  his  breast.  In  truth,  it  would  seem, 
after  all,  that  man,  notwithstanding  his  great  preten- 
sions, his  reasonings  about  his  own  existence,  and  his 
conceit  in  his  painted  jacket,  is  not  at  all  unlike  one  of 
those  figures  that  children  buy  at  fairs,  with  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  even  his  head,  hung  on  by  wires;  and 
with  the  passions  to  pull  the  string  at  the  back,  not  only 
without  his  volition,  but  often  against  his  will.  Wrath 
pulls,  and  he  kicks ;  revenge  pulls,  and  he  strikes ;  jea- 
lousy pulls,  and  he  writhes ;  fear  pulls,  and  he  runs ; 
love  pulls,  and  he  dances ;  and,  as  no  one  of  these  pas- 
cdons  was  behind  Colonel  Manners  at  the  time,  he  had 
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walked  on  slowly  and  deliberately  towards  the  house, 
sometimes  turning  to  look  at  the  landscape,  sometimes 
trifling  with  a  fk>wer,  but  doing  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  perhaps,  quite  so  often  as  when  he  set  out  that 
day  upon  his  morning's  walk. 

StiH,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  though  no. very 
violent  affection  of  the  mind  followed  Loni  Dewry^ 
departure,  Colonel  Manners  remained  perfectly  indiffelW 
ent  to  what  had  occurred :  on  the  contrary,  it  threw 
him  into  a  fit  of  musings  if  not  of  deep  thought,  and 
produced  reflections  which  ended  in  resolutions,  sucji 
as  Colonel  Mamiers  might  be  expected  to  form.  At  the 
peer's  wrath  he  laugh^,  and  laughed  at  his  menaces 
equally,  secure  in  that  calm,  self-confldent  courage, 
which,  not  knowing  what  fear  is,  never  dreams  that  it 
can  be  attributed  to  us  \,  but  at  the  uncomfort  that  his 
dispute  with  De  Vaux's  father  might  and  would  pro- 
duce in  the  family  he  had  come  to  visit.  Colonel  Man- 
ners did  not  laugh.  He  had  assented  on  the  preceding 
night,  in  words  which,  with  him,  amounted  to  a  promise, 
to  forget  the  baron's  rudeness,  and  not  to  suner  it  to 
abridge  his  stay ;  but,  at  present,  new  provocation  had 
been  given,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
visit  could  not  be  prolonged  to  the  period  he  had  at  first 
proposed,  without  material  uncomfort  to  the  family  at 
Morley  House,  however  strongly  their  kindness  or  their 
politeness  might  urge  his  stay. 

"  Doubtless,"  thought  Colonel  Manners, — for  we  must 
put  his  private  cogitations  into  the  form  of  that  neces- 
sauT  fofly,  i  soUloquy, — "doubtless,  the.  worthy  peer 
will  not  go  and  expose  himself  so  much  to  his.  own 
family,  as  to  tell  them  what  has  occurred  between  us 
this  morning;  but  equally,  without  doubt,  he  will  con- 
trive, by  his  demeanour  towards  me,  to  render  the  house, 
not  onfy  very  unpleasant  to  me,  but  also  to  all  its  occu- 
pants ;  and,  therefore,  as  this  is  a  field  where  honour  is 
neither  to  be  gained  nor  supported,  I  must  even  beat  a 
retreat.  Yet  De  Vaux  will,  1  know,  feel  very  much  mor- 
tified, if  he  fancies  that  his  father  is  the  cause  of  my 
departure ;  and  therefore  1  suppose  that  the  best  plan 
will  be,  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  then,  with  the  first 
letters  that  arrive, — and  I  must  receive  some  soon, — to 
plead  important  business,  and  set  out.  I  suppose  I 
must  bear  with«this  ill-tempered  old  gentleman's  beha- 
viour as  best  1  may  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  though  I 
Vol.  L— H 
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am  afraid  it  will  be  a  struggle  to  avoid  retorting  a  little 
of  his  bitterness  upon  himself." 

Such  had  been  the  substance  of  Colonel  Manners^ 
thoughts  upon  this  subject,  as  he  walked  back,  and  such 
the  determination  he  formed ;  but  as  he  did  form  them, 
there  was  something  like  a  sigh  escaped  from  his  bosom. 
The  reception  he  had  met  with  from  Mrs.  Falkland  and 
her  family,  on  his  first  arrival,  had  been  so  warm  and 
kind,  that  all  the  best  feelings  of  his  heart  had  been 
enlisted  on  their  side.  He  had  completely  made  up  his 
mind  to  spend  a  happy  three  weeks  with  people  who 
seemed,  in  every  respect,  so  amiable ;  and  although  he 
felt  that  it  might  be  a  little  dangerous, — by  making 
him  feel  more  acutely,  from  comparison,  the  want  of 
domestic  ties  and  comforts, — although  he  felt  it  might 
be  a  little  dangerous,  yet  he  had  experienced  a  pleasure 
at  the  idea  of  thus  dwelling,  even  for  a  short  space,  in 
the  midst  of  a  true  old  English  family,  that  made  him 
bitterly  regret  the  necessity  of  foregoing  what  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon.  As  he  thought  of  going  forth  again 
alone,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  fate  that  for- 
bade him  to  expose  himself  to  the  sight  of  feelings  and 
enjo3niients  that  he  was  never  to  know  personally,  and 
sent  him  back  imperiously  to  the  soUtary  state  of  exist- 
ence which  was  to  be  his  portion ;  and  although  Colonel 
Manners  was  accustomed  to  the  contemplation,  and  had 
nerved  his  mind,  not  only  to  bear  the  uncomforts  of  his 
lot,  but  to  resist  every  thought  that  would  teach  him  to 
repine,  yet  there  were  times — and  this  was  one — ^when 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  chill  wind  of  solitude  blow 
from  the  dreary  prospect  of  the  future,  and  blight  even 
the  enjoyment  of  the  present.  A  dissertation  on  the 
moral  and  physical  nature  of  man  might  be  given  to 
prove  to  a  demonstration,  that  domestic  ties  are  a  ne- 
cessity of  his  existence :  and  let  any  man  gaze  forwjurd 
into  future  years,  and  fancy  that  some  cold  barrier  is 
placed  between  him  and  domestic  affection;  that  no 
kindred  eye  is  to  brighten  at  his  presence,  no  affection- 
ate lip  smile  at  his  happiness,  no  tear  of  sympathy  to 
wash  away  one  half  of  his  griefs,  no  cheerful  voice  to 
dispel  the  thoughts  of  care,  no  assiduous  hand  to  smooth 
the  pillow  of  sickness,  and  close  the  eye  of  death, — ^let 
him  picture  his  being  solitary,  his  joys  unshared,  his 
sorrows  undivided,  his  misfortunes  unaided  but  by  gen- 
eral compassion,  his  sickness  tended  by  the  slow  hand 
of  mercenaries,  and  his  eyes  closed,  while  the  light  has 
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scarce  departed,  by  the  rude  touch  of  some  weary  and 
indiifferent  menial, — let  him  fancjr  all  this,  and  then  he 
wilt  feel,  indeed,  that  domestic  ties  are  a  necessity  of 
our  existence ;  at  least,  if  he  be  not  either  drunk  with 
licentious  passions,  or  a  mere  calculating  machine. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  these  ideas,  or  any 
one  of  them,  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Co1(K 
nel  Manners.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  insinuate  thaJt  he  was 
foolish  enough  to  give  a  vivid  form  and  painful  minute- 
ness to  the  evils  of  a  state  that  he  believed  he  could 
not  avoid.  He  struggled  even  agsdnst  the  general  im- 
pression; but,  as  wenave  said,  there  were  moments  in 
his  life-;-and  this  was  one — when,  notwithstanding  rea- 
son and  resolution,  he  would  feel  bitterly  that  it  is  sad 
and  sorrowful  to  pass  through  life  alone,  to  spend  one's 
days  in  solitiide,  and  to  go  down  into  the  grave  without 
a  tie.  The  impression  was  so  Strongly  raised,  and  clung 
so  firmly  to  his  mind,  at  the  moment  we  speak  of,  that 
he  took  a  turn  of  a  hundred  yards  back  upon  the  walk, 
to  give  the  thoiights  ftill  range.  Then  remembering 
himself,  he  broke  oiit  into  an  involuntary  exclamation 
of,  ^'This  is  folly!"  and  turned  quickly  back  to  the 
house. 

In  the  breakfast-room  he  found  Miss  Falkland  alone, 
and  was  not  sorry  so  to  find  her ;  for  there  was  in  her 
conversation  a  pleasant  and  good-humoured  sparkling, 
a  frank  and  fearless  liveliness,  which  amused  and  inter- 
ested him.  Besides,  Colonel  Manners  was  by  no  means 
a  man  to  object  to  ttie  society  of  a  very  beautiful  girl  : 
on  that  score  he  was  quite  fearless;  for  he  had  so 
guarded  his  heart  by  raihpart,  and  bastion,  and  half- 
moon,  that  he  feared  no  attack,  either  by  siege  or  storm.. 
The  thing  that  he  feared  was,  the  sight  of  a  state  of 
happiness  which  he  coveted,  but  did  not  hope  for ;  and 
therefore  he  could  enjoy  the  gay  conversation  and  pleas- 
ing presence  of  Isadore  Falkland  without  alloy,  though 
he  might  apprehend  that  a  lengthened  stay,  in  the  midst 
of  a  cheerful  family  circle,  might  deepen  his  regret  at 
his  own  lonelineiss. 

Now,  although  the  house  of  Mrs.  Falkland,  like  most 
other  houses  of  its  date,  had  a  certain  ramblingiless  of 
construction,  midway  between  the  Gothic  of  Henry  the 
Seventh's  and  the  anomalous  architecture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  yet.  the  rooms  were  sufficiently  proxi- 
mate to  allow  ColonerManners  to  hear  every  now  and 
then,  as  the  servant  opened  and  shut  the  door  of  the 
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breakfast-room,  the  voice  of  Lord  Dewry,  in  tones  more 
sharp  than  was  becoming.  Nor  was  he  slack  in  attribut- 
ing the  acerbity  of  the  soundsL  he  heard  to  their  right 
cause ;  so  that,  as  we  have  before  shown,  when  Mrs.  Falk- 
land and  her  nephew  spoke  of  the  departure  of  the  noble 
lord  as  a  thing  that  had  taken  place  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  Manners  had  very  nearly  smiled* 

However,  having  taken  his  determination  in  regard  to 
his  proceedings,  and,  seeing  no  better  plan  that  he  could 
pursue,  he  suffered  the  matter  to  pass  quietly,  well 
knowing  that  real  delicacy  never  makes  a  noise.  To 
say  the  tnith,  he  was  not  at  aU  sorry  to  find  that  Lord 
Dewry  had  taken  his  departure ;  for  he  had  every  incli- 
nation to  make  himself  both  comfortable  and  agreeable 
while  he  did  stay,  neither  of  which  objects  are  very 
attain£d)le  in  the  same  house  with  a  man  who  wants  to 
fight  a  duel  with  you.  After  breakfast,  as  Manners  was 
too  much  of  a  general  to  leave  any  thing  to  chance,  he 
retired  to  his  own  apartments,  in  order  to  write  such 
letters  to  London  as  would  ensure  immediate  replies  of 
the  kind  that  would  afford  him  ^  fair  excuse  for  breaking 
through  his  engagement  with  De  Vaux,  vdthout  render- 
ing the  matter  painful  to  his  friend  by  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  his  father ;  and,  when  this  was  accomplished, 
he  returned  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  whom  he  found  in 
the  act  of  seeing  the  footman  leave  thje  room  with  Ma- 
rian's note  to  her  uncle. 

"  We  propose  to  take  a  walk,  Manners,"  said  De 
Vaux,  as  he  entered ;  "  i  must  show  you  the  beauties 
of  our  county ;  and  1  think  we  will  go  upon  the  path 
which  leads  across  the  hill,  and  brings  us  through  the 
wood  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where 
we  saw  the  gipsies.  We  call  it  Marian's  Walk,  as  she 
might  always  be  found  there  when  we  were  but  little 
boys  and  girls." 

"  It  might  have  been  called  Edward's  Walk  as  well, 
then,"  answered  Isadore,  gayly ;  "  for  I  am  sure  she 
was  never  there  without  you,  Edward.  At  all  events, 
if  you  did  not  go  with  her,  you  were  not  long  before  you 
found  her." 

"  And  can  Miss  de  Vaux  venture  on  so  long  a  walk  V 
asked  Colonel  Manners,  "  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
extent  of  a  lady's  morning  promenade  is  twice  round 
the  room  and  once  round  the  garden — ^when  shoemakers 
stare,  I  am  told,  at  the  name  of  walking  shoes,  and  de* 
dare  that  they  never  heard  of  such  things  1" 
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Marian  amiled.  '*  You  are  severe  npon  us,  Colonel 
Manners,"  she  said ;  '*  but  this  walk  is  not  so  far  eiUier 
—though  it  is  a  little  st^p." 

'^  it  seemed  to*  me  neariy  six  miles,"  replied  Colonel 
Manners ;  ^'  six  miles,  at  least,  from  this  spot  to  the 
place  De  Vaux  mentions." 

"  Oh,  that  was  because  jrou  came  by  the  road,"  re- 
plied Is«ulore :  '*  if  you  had  come  over  the  hill,  you  would 
have  shortened  Uie  way  by  one  half— but  I  forgot ;  yon 
would  have  met  with  some  accident  also,  as  it  was  daric, 
and  you  were  on  horseback.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
two  miles  to  the  place  where  the  path  again  joins  the 
high-road  ailer  passing  through  Morley  wood." 

"  If  yon  find  it  so  sfiDrt,  I  trust  you  are  to  be  of  the 
party.  Miss  Falkland,"  said  Colonel  Manners. 

"  Oh,  most  certainly,"  she  replied.  "  It  was  all  very 
weH  for  Edward  and  Marian  to  wander  through  the 
woods  together  when  they  were  boys  and  girls ;  '*  but 
now  propriety,  you  know.  Colonel  Manners,  requires  a 
sedaXe  and  aged  chs^peron ;  and  besides^.  I  could  not  leave 
the  party  of  such  an  odd  and  unfortunate  number  as 
three:  1  should  be  afraid  of  some  accident  happening 
to  you  by  the  way." 

"  But  three  is  a  fortunate  number,  ray  gay  cousin," 
replied  De  Vaux,  smiling,  "  not  an  unfortunate  one,  by 
every  rule  of  cabalistic  science." 

"  In  figures,  but  not  in  love,  Edward,"  answered  his 
cousin,  with  a  gay  laugh..  "  At  least,  I  have  read  as 
much  in  your  face,  more  than  once,  when  I  happened 
to  be  the  unfortunate  third — " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Isadore,"  cried  Marian.  "  Come,  let 
us  dress  ourselves  to  go ;"  and  takin|^  her  cousin^s  arm, 
she  hurried  her  away.  Now  Manan  de  Vaux,  who 
knew  her  cousin  well,  was  quite  sure  that  Isadore  would 
not  push  her  raillery  of  her  lover  one  step  too  far;  but 
still  she  was  not  sorry  to  break  off  Isadore's  discourse ; 
for  love  is  one  of  those  things  that  people  may  talk 
about  a  great  deal  when  they  feel  it  not,  but  which 
they  bury  deep  in  the  heart's  innermost  tabernacle  as 
soon  as  they  know  its  value,  and,  like  misers,  tremble 
even  when  their  treasure  is  named. 

Every  one  was  soon  ready  to  set  out ;  and  strolling 
through  the  garden  separately,  they  proceeded  to  what 
was  called  the  little  gate,  which  gave  them  exit  upon 
the  road  of  which  they  were  in  search.  By  separately, 
I  mean  that  neither  of  the  gentlemen  offered  an  ann  t6 
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their  female  companions  so  long  as  they  were  within 
rows  of  box-wood  bordering  and  upon  |p-ayel  walks. 
There  would  have  been  something  ridiculous  in  it; 
although,  perhaps,  the  quality  of  walking  arm-in-arm 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges 
of  humanity,  which  as  much  distinguishes  man  from 
other  animals,  as  any  other  quality  of  his  mind  or  body. 
He  has  been  called,  by  those  who  strove  to  define  him, 
"  a  forked  radish,  fantastically  cut,"  "  a  viviparous  biped, 
without  feathers,''  *'  a  cookmg  animal,"  and  many  an- 
other name.  But  had  they  called  him  "  the  animal  that 
walks  arm-in-arm,"  philosophers  might  h^ve  come 
nearer  to  his  distinctive  quality ;  for  not  only  is  it  a 
thing  that  no  other  animal  does,  but  it  also  gives  at  once 
the  idea  of  many  of  the  finer  q^ualities  of  man's  mind, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  living  hieroglyphic  of  affection 
and  sympathy,  and  mutual  assistance  and  support. 

Now  Colonel  Manners  and  Edward  de  Vauz,  looking 
upon  the  privilege  of  walking  arm-in-arm  in  its  true 
light,  might  consider  it  with  too  much  reverence  to  enter 
upon  it  hghtly,  and  therefore  not  offer  to  exercise  it  to- 
wards their  fair  companions,  till  the  steepness  of  the 
way  and  the  openness  of  the  country  seemed  to  render 
it  necessary  for  their  convenience  and  protection. 
Tliere  might,  indeed,  be  another  reason,  which  was,  that 
in  issuing  forth  from  the  house,  a  little  derangement  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  had  taken  place — some  stray 
glove,  or  wandering  stick,  or  something  of  the  kind,haa 
been  forgotten,  so  as  to  throw  out  the  order  of  the 
march;  and  Colonel  Manners  found  himself  walking 
beside  Marian  de  Vaux,  while  De  Vaux  was  at  the  elbow 
of  his  cousin  Isadore.  Colonel  Mannera,  in  agreeing 
to  go  out  upon  this  expedition,  had  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood the  part  he  was  held  to  play ;  and  De  Vaux  had 
the  most  firm  and  implicit  reliance  upon  his  friend's 
tact  in  the  business ;  so  that  by  a  tacit  convention  it  was 
arranged  between  them,  that  the  long  ramble  which 
Marian  had  promised  to  take  with  her  lover  was  to  be 
as  completely  solitary  and  agreeable  as  if  they  had  not 
a  friend  or  relation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the 
derangement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
the  forces  of  course  rendered  a  counter  movement  on 
the  part  of  De  Vaux  and  his  friend  necessary;  and  yet, 
as  the  walk  they  followed  was  narrow,  and  did  not  ad- 
mit of  the  advance  of  more  than  two  abreast,  the  de- 
sired evolution  could  not  be  performed  without  render- 
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ingthe  Object  unpleasantly  obvious,  till  some  little  acci- 
dent came  to  their  aid.  Colonel  Manners,  however,  had 
been  out  in  the  morning,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  diffi- 
culty, he  insi^UiUy  laid  out  the  plan  of  (he  evolutions, 
and  fixed  upon  the  exact  position,  walking  on  still  by 
the  side  of  Marian  de  Vaux,  and  talking  of  lej  nwuches 
qui  volent. 

But  to  proceed.  Colonel  Manners  and  Marian  reached 
the  little  gate  first,  and  unlocked  it,  and  then  Cofonel 
Manners  halted  till  Miss  de  Vaux  and  Miss  Falkland 
had  passed.  The  two  ladies  immediately  halted  on  the 
bank  of  the  little  road  facing  the  gate,  with  Marian  on 
the  right  hand  and  Isadore  on  the  left.  Colonel  Man- 
ners then  resigned  the  command  of  the  gate  to  Edward 
de  Vaux ;  but,  in  marching  out,  while  the  other  locked 
the  door  and  brought  the  key.  Manners  took  up  a  posi- 
tion upon  the  extreme  left.  De  Vaux  then  advanced  to 
the  right  of  the  hue,  and,  wheeling  about,  gave  his  arm 
to  Marian ;  Colonel  Manners  offered  his  to  Miss  Falkland* 
and  led  the  way  up  the  road  to  the  left.  This  detail  is 
given  as  an  exemplification  of  Manners'  military  skiU, 
— a  quality  which,  unfortunately,  we  shall  have  no  other 
opportunity  of  displaying  throughout  this  book.  ,  Nor 
was  Isadore  Falkland's  knowledge  of  stratagy  less 
marked,  in  taking  up  the  position  to  the  left,  as  it  entirely 
comma^ed  the  road  up  which  they  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  as  people  m  love  in  general  walk  a  great 
deal  slower  than  people  not  in  love, Jt. was  necessaiy 
that  she  and  Colonel  Manners  should  lead  the  way,  in 
order  at  once  to  ^ve  ]^dward  and  Marian  de  Vaux  the 
protection  of  their  presence  and  the  benefit  of  their 
absence. 

Colonel  Manners  and  Miss  Falkland  did  not  lose  much 
time  in  silence,  for  they  were  both  people  who  could 
talk  very  pleasantly;  and,  whatever  they  might  think 
in  regard  to  themselves,  they  each  felt  that  it  was  so  in 
regard  to  the  other.  They  spoke  of  many  things; 
and  Isadore's  conversation,  as  she  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  her  companion,  and  discovered  that  there 
were  stores  of  feeling  and  kindness  at  his  heart  which 
would  prevent  him  from  laughing  at  her  own  en- 
thusiasms, poured  forth  more  of  the  deeper  stream  of 
her  character,  over  which  the  rippling  current  of  gay 
and  sparkling  jest  that  she  usually  displayed,  flowed  as 
much  to  conceal  the  depth,  as  for  any  other  purpose. 
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Besides,  she  was  happy  and  young;  and  where  was 
ever  the  stream,  however  profound,  that  did  not  spaikle 
when  the  sun  shone  full  upon  it ! 

Their  first  topic,  as  perhaps  might  be  expected,  was 
De  Vaux  and  Marian ;  a  topic  which,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  been  dangerous ;  but  Manners 
and  Miss  Falkland  felt  themselves  perfectly  secure. 
Still  it  was  a  delicate  one  :  for  however  deep  and  true 
Colonel  Manners'  friendship  might  be  for  De  Vaux, 
and  however  warm  and  enthusiastic  might  be  the  love 
of  Isadore  for  her  cousin  Marian,  there  were,  of  course, 
a  thousand  little  circumstances  and  feelings,  upon  which 
neither  could  enter,  out  of  respect  for  the  very  friend* 
ship  and  affection  which  they  felt  for  the  two  lovers. 
Nevertheless,  perhaps,  this  very  retenue,  with''  the.  sort 
of  faint  and  misty  allusions  which  the3r  were  obliged  to 
make  to  their  friends'  love  and  their  friends^  hopes  and 
prospects,  and  the  graceful  circumlocutions  and  ex- 
plicative figures  that  it  obliged  them  to  seek,  were  not 
without  charms  in  themselves.  Colonel  Manners,  for 
his  part,  felt  very  sure  that,  under  Marian  de  Yaux's 
calm  and  tranquil  manners  were  very  deep  and  powerful 
feelings ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  wished — ^if  consist- 
ently with  delicacy  it  were  possible — ^to  find  out  from 
Bliss  Falkland  whether  his  opinions  were  fully  justified ; 
and  Isadore  longed  to  know — with  all  a  woman's  yearn- 
ings to  prove  to  her  own  heart  the  substantial  existence 
of  real,  pure,  permanent,  unswerving  love — whether 
her  cousin  had  retained,  during  his  long  absence,  all 
that  tender,  devoted,  undivided  attachment  which  he 
displayed  towards  Marian  when  present.  Not  at  all 
did  she  wish  to  know  whether  Edward  de  Vaux  had 
made  love  to,  or  flirted  with,  or  talked  sweet  nonsense 
to  any  other  woman.  Do  not  let  it  be  misunderstood ; 
she  never  suspected  such  a  thing,  nor  would  have  be-  • 
lieved  it  had  it  been  told  her :  but  she  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  to  find  out,  whether  in  the  bosom  of  her 
cousin,  the  one  thought  of  his  affection  had  ever  been 
paramount ;  whether  the  world,  and  ambition,  and  other 
scenes,  and  absence,  and  danger,  and  excitement  had 
never  banished  the  image  of  Marian  from  the  bosom 
of  Edward  de  Vaux;  and,  in  short,  she  would  have 
willingly  heard  it  proved,  in  his  instance,  that  love  can 
exist  in  the  bosom  of  man,  under  prolonged  absence  and 
varpng  circumstances.  In  ail  this,  she  was  as  disin- 
(e^sted  as  a  woman  ever  can  be  in  regard  to  an  affair  of 
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love  ;  but,  the  truth  is,  no  womau  can  be  totally  so.  The 
whole  of  that  bright  race  are,  in  this  respect,  but  a  joint- 
stock  company — to  borrow  a  figure  from  familiar  tnings 
— and  love  is  their  capital,  in  wmch  all  have  an  interest, 
and  all  a  share. 

However,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  conversation  between  Miss  Falk- 
land and  Colonel  Manners  was  as  nice,  and  delicate, 
€md  difficult  an  encounter  of  their  wits  as  ever  was 
practised.  Colonel  Manners  was  soon  satisfied ;  for, 
m  answer  to  some  complimentary  observation  upon 
her  cousin's  manners  and  appearance,  which  went 
to  praise  their  tranquillity  as  well  as  their  elegance, 
Isadore  answered  frankly,  and  smiling  as  she  (Sd  so, 
'*  Oh,  Marian  is  often  more  commoto  dentro  than  you 
think.**  Miss  Falkland's  researches,  however,  were  less 
easily  pursued,  and  they  led  her,  hke  a  child  hunting  a 
butterfly,  through  a  world  of  flowers.  One  time,  she 
would  put  her  problem  generally,  and  wonder  whether 
any  man  ever  did  feel,  and  continue  to  feel,  as  she 
wished^ to  believe  Edward  had  done  towards  Marian; 
and  then  she  would  put  it  ptgticularly,  and  say,  that 
she  thought  such  an  attachment  as  his  must  have  been 
a  wonderful  solace  and  delight  to  him ;  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  sweet  feelings  and  hope,  throughout  all  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  endure.  But  still  Colonel  Manners, 
who  very  clearly  understood  what  she  meant,  hjing 
back  a  little  in  his  explanations ;  pleased,  in  truth,  to 
watch  the  feelings  that  prompted  her  and  the  path  she 
pursued ;  pleased  with  all  the  graces  that  the  subject 
called  up  in  her  countenance  and  her  manner;  the 
beaming  smile,  the  sparkling  eye,  and  sometimes  the 
sudden  stop  and  passing  blush,  when  she  became  un- 
certain of  the  next  step  and  dared  not  advance. 

Aher  he  had  amused  himself  a  little,  and  saw  that 
she  might  misconstrue  his  backwardness  into  some- 
thing (Ssadvantageous  to  his  friend,  he  caught  at  the 
next  sentence,  and  replied,  **  Yes,  indeed,  I  look  upon 
De  Vaux's  attachment,  and  his  engagement  to  your  fair 
cousin,  before  he  went  to  America,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  could  have  happened  to  him ;  especially 
for  a  man  whose  heart  was  calculated  to  make  it  his 
happiness  and  his  safeguard,  and  his  leading  star  wher- 
ever he  went." 

Isadore  blushed  warmly;  and  perhaps  there  was  a 
little  mingling  of  emotions  in  her  blush ;  for,  in  the  first 
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place,  tho  full  confirmation  of  what  she  had  wished  and 
noped,  made  her  cheek  glow ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
Colonel  Manners'  words  were  so  exactly  a  reply  to  the 
auestions  which  had  been  lurking  unspoken  in  ner  heart, 
tiiat  she  almost  suspected  he  had  seen  deeper  into  her 
thougiits  than  she  had  anticipated.  A  slight  smile  that 
followed  upon  his  lip  she  considered  as  excessively 
Qialicious ;  but  she  was  one  who  never  suffered  wrath 
to  rankle  in  her  bosom,  but,  in  her  way,  revenged 
tierself  always  on  the  spot.  "  You  speak  so  feelingly, 
Colonel  Manners,"  said  she,  just  suffering  a  single  ray 
9f  laughing  light  to  gleam  out  of -her  fine  dark  eyes; 
*  you  speak  so  feelingly,  that  I  doubt  not  you  have  been 
guarded  and  led  in  the  same  manner." 

Let  it  be  clearly  kept  in  mind,  that  Isadore  Falkland 
tiad  only  known  Colonel  Charles  Manners  fourteen 
[lours  and  a  half,  or  she  would  not  have  said  what  she 
lid  for  tho  world.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  case 
3ught  to  have  been  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  she 
night  have  ventured  more  had  she  been  more  intimate. 
But  such  would  be  an  erroneous  view  of  the  matter, 
[sadore  Falkland  well  knew  that  fourteen  hours  and  a 
[lalf  was  not  a  sufficient  space  of  time  for  any  rational  man 
3ither  to  feel  or  to  affect  love  for  the  hfiost  enchanting 
^eing  that  over  the  world  beheld,  and;  consequently,  that 
she  might  say  a  sportive  thing  in  regard  to  Colonel  Mau- 
lers' heart,  without  any  chance  of  a  retort  which  might 
aave  been  disagreeable — unless  he  had  been  a  fool  or  a 
joxcomb,  which  she  knew  him  not  to  be.  Had  she 
cnown  him  a  fortnight,  he  might  have  made  the  retort,  as 
I  jest,  which  would  have  been  disagreeable  enough ;  or 
IS  a  compliment,  which  would  have  been  still  more  dis- 
igreeable ;  or  as  a  serious  fact,  which  would  have  been 
nost  disagreeable ;  and  therefore,  under  such  circum- 
jtances,  she  would  never  have  thought  of  talking  about 
;he  heart  of  one  of  the  company,  when  there  were  but 
;wo  in  it.  Had  she  known,  too,  that  the  subject  was  a 
gainful  one  to  Colonel  Manners,  she  would  as  little  have 
bought  of  touching  upon  it ;  and,  indeed,  a  feeling  that 
le  was  not  handsome,  and  a  vague  misty  sort  of  con- 
sciousness that  that  fact  might  have  something  to  do 
^ith  his  remaining  unmarried,  did  make  her  regret  that 
jhe  had  said  such  words,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
)eyond  recall. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Colonel  Manners,  with  a  touch 
)f  melancholy  in  his  maimer  that  could  not  wholly  be 
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banished ;  ^  no,  indeed,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
either  to  have  {^ardian  angel  or  leading  star;"  and  he 
smiled  at  the  tnteness  of  his  own  figures  of  speech,  but 
with  a  smile  that  did  not  counteract,  to  the  mind  of 
Miss  Falkland,  the  sadness  of  his  tone.  She  was  vexed 
with  herself,  and  would  have  done  any  thing  on  earth,' 
in  a  reasonable  way,  to  efface  whatever  painful  feelings 
she  might  hav,e  awakened :  but  though  she  was  generaUy 
skilful  enough  in  putting  an  end  to  a  difficulty  where 
others  were  concerned,  she  found  it  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
entangle the  sffait  when  she  herself  was  the  culprit. 

Whether  Ck>lonel  Manners  perceived  that  Miss  Falk- 
land felt  she  had  given  pain,  and  was  vexed  with  herself, 
or  whether  he  likewise  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  subject, 
matters  little;  but  he  now  changed  the  topic  somewhat 
abruptly ;  and  looking  round  upon  the  woods,  into  the 
very  h^art  of  which  they  were  plunging,  he  said,  "  I 
wonder  that  you  fair  ladies  are  not  somewhat  afraid  of 
walking  through  these  solitudes  by  yourselves." 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  she  rephed ;  *•  we  have  none 
but  very  orderl3r,  peaceable  people  in  our  part  of  the 
world :  though,  in  truth,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  ^'  we  are  the  last  family  that  should  say  there 
is  no  danger ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  very  serious 
offence  being  committed  in  our  neighbourhood  since  the 
murder  of  my  poor  uncle,  which,  as  it  is  long  ago,  of 
course  I  do  not  recollect. 

"  I  remember  having  heard  something  of  that  event," 
reified  Colonel  Manners,  ^^  but  do  not  recollect  the  par- 
ticulars.   Was  he  killed  by  highws^men  ?" 

"  I  beUeve  so,"  answered  Miss  Falkland,  "  though  I 
know  too  little  about  it  to  tell  you  exactly  what  hap- 

rmed.  But— oh,  yes ! — ^he  was  robb^  and  murdered, 
remember ;  for  it  was  proved  that  he  had  a  large  sum 
of  money  upon  his  person  when  he  went  out — several 
thousand  pounds— and  it  was  supposed  that  some  one 
who  knew  the  fact  had  either  waylaid  him,  or  had  in- 
formed the  murderers  of  the  booty  they  might  obtain." 

"  He  was,  I  think,  your  uncle  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Falkland,"  said  Colonel  Manners,  who  of  course  felt  an 
interest  in  the  matter  in  proportion  to  the  Uttle  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  information. 

"  Yes,  my  mother's  brother,"  replied  Isadore ;  "  Ma- 
rian's father.  You  may  easily  imagine  that  such  a  story 
rendered  her  an  object  of  double  interest  to  all  her  family 
—of  redoubled  tenderness,  I  beUeve  I  should  say ;  and 
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even  my  uncle,  who  is  not  very  scropuloiis  In  re^faxd  to 
what  he  says  to  any  one,  is  more  kind  and  considerate 
towards  Marian  than  towards  any  other  human  being. 
That  groat  and  horrible  crime,  however — 1  mean  the 
murder — seems  to  have  frightened  others  from  our 
neighbourhood ;  and  though  we  occasionally  hear  of  a 
little  poaching,  the  people  round  us  are  uniformly  well- 
behaved  and  peaceable." 

'*  Can  you  say  as  much  for  the  gipsies  towards  whose 
encampment,  if  i  understood  De  Vaux  right,  we  are 
bending  our  wayV  asked  Colonel  Manners.  "They 
are,  in  general,  very  troublesome  and  unquiet  neigh- 
bours." 

'*  I  had  not  heard  of  their  being  here,"  replied  Miss 
Falkland :  *'  we  are  very  seldom  so  honoured,  1  can  as- 
sure you.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  gipsies  here 
more  than  once ;  and  that  was  not  in  this  wood,  but  on 
a  large  common  up  yonder  at  the  top  of  that  hill,  behind 
the  house.    They  are  a  strange  race !" 

"  They  are,  indeed,"  answered  her  companion ;  "  and 
De  Vaux  and  I,  as  we  passed  their  encampment,  could 
not  help  marvelling  that  no  government  had  ever  thought 
it  worth  its  while  to  pay  some  attention  to  them,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  them  to  civilized  life,  or, 
if  that  were  judged  impossible,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing those  traces  of  knowledge  which  are  waning  from 
among  them  every  day,  but  which  some  of  their  better 
men  are  said  still  to  retain." 

"  Do  you  mean  their  astrological  knowledge !"  asked 
Miss  Falkland,  with  a  look  of  no  slight  interest  in  the 
question. 

"  O,  no !"  answered  Colonel  Manners,  with  a  smile ; 
"  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  their  real  history,  of  their 
originid  country,  of  their  former  laws,  of  their  language 
in  its  purity,  and  of  many  facts  of  great  interest,  which, 
though  with  them  they  are  merely  traditionary,  yet 
might  be  confirmed  or  invalidated  by  other  testimony  in 
our  own  possession." 

**  They  are  a  strange  people,  indeed !"  said  Miss  Falk- 
land. "  Do  you  know,  Colonel  Manners,  that  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  these  gipsies  and  of  the  Jews — coming 
down,  as  it  were,  two  distinct  streams,  amid  all  the 
whirling  confusion  of  an  ocean  of  other  nations— keep- 
ing their  identity  among  wars,  and  battles,  and  changes, 
and  the  overturning  of  all  things  but  themselves ;  retain- 
ing their  habits,  and  their  thoughts,  and  their  national 
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chanclfDr  ap»rt,  in  spite  both  of  sudden  and  violent  rero- 
lutions  in  society,  and  of  the  slow,  but  even  more,  pow- 
erful effortSf  of  gradual  improvement  and  civilization. 
Do  you  know,  whenever  1  think  of  this,  it  gives  me  a 
strange  feeling  of  mysterious  awe  that  I  cannot  de- 
scribe 1  It  seems  as  if  I  saw  more  distinctly  than  in 
the  common  course  of  things  the  workings  of  the  par- 
ticular will  of  the  Almighty ;  for  I  cannot  understand 
how  these  facts  can  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the 
common  motives  in  existence;  as,  in  both  instances, 
interest,  ambition,  policy,  and  pleasure,  with  almost 
every  ii^ucement  that  could  be  enumerated,  would  have 
produced  exactly  the  opposite  result/' 

*'  1  shall  not  attempt  to  reason  against  you.  Miss  Falk- 
land,** replied  Colonel  Manners,  with  a  smile;  "and, 
indeed,  1  verjr  much  agree  with  you  in  opinion,  though 

Serfaaps  not  m  your  wonder ;  for  being  a  complete  be- 
ever  in  a  special  providence,  I  only  see  the  safne 
hand  in  this  that  I  think  is  discernible  throughout 
creation."  , 

**  But  tell  me,  Ck)lonel  Manners,'*  said  Isadore,  "  have 
you  any  beUef  in  the  fortune-telling  powers  of  the 
gipsies  ?** 

*•  None  whatever,"  answered  Colonel  Manners. 

**  Nor  perhaps  have  I,"  said  Isadore ;  *'  |}ut  at  the  same 
time  it  is  strange  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  as 
far  as  I  can  understand,  these  gipsies  have  pretended 
to  this  paurticular  science,  and  have  been  very  generally 
believed.  At  all  events,  it  shows  that  they  have  an 
immemorial  tradition  of  such  a  power  having  been  pos- 
sessed by  their  ancestors ;  and  if  it  were  possessed  by 
their  ancestors,  why  not  by  themselves  ?" 

'*  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  pos- 
sessed b3r  their  ancestors,"  replied  Colonel  Manners, 
"  except,  indeed,  their  own  tradition,  which,  as  you  say, 
is  evidently  very  ancient." 

"  Nay,  nay,  but  I  think  we  have  other  proofs,"  replied 
Isadore,  '*  and  very  strong  ones,  it  appears  to  me.  It  is 
evident  from  the  historical  part  of  the  Bible  that  the 
most  ancient  Egjrptians  had  various  means  of  divina- 
tion, and  even  a  magical  influence,  the  reaUty  and  power 
of  which  is  admitted  by  the  sacred  writers  most  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  consequently,  when  these  facts  are  joined 
to  an  immemorial  tradition  of  the  descendants  of  the 
same  nation,  it  seems  that  there  is  strong  reason  for 
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believing  that  these  powers  existed  even  alUf  .40  pe- 
riod to  which  the  sacred  volume  refers."  "■ 

"  I  am  inclined,  indeed,  to  believe,"  replied  Colonel 
Manners,  '*  that  the  gipsies  are  descendants  from  some 
Eg3rptian  tribe,  although  the  fact  has  been  eontested 
stronffly,  and  the  French  call  them  Bohemians — unrea- 
sonably  enough.  In  regard  to  the  powers  of  divination 
attributed  to  the  ancient  Effyptians,  too,  I  believe  them 
to  have  existed,  because  I  believe  the  Bible  not  only  as 
an  inspired  record,  but  as  the  best-authen^cated  history, 
without  any  exception,  that  exists ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  cannot  suppose  that  men  who  had  so  grand,  so  compre- 
hensive, and  also  so  philosophical  an  idea  of  the  Divinity, 
that  four  thousand  years  have  not  been  able  to  produce 
the  slightest  enlargement  of  it,  as  displayed  in  many 
passages  of  Holy  Writ — I  cannot  suppose  that  such  men 
would  have  recorded  as  facts  any  thing  substantially 
inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of  that  Being  whom  they 
alone  knew  in  the  age  when  they  wrote.  But  you  must 
remember  that  these  powers,  thougl^  permitted  then  for 
reasons  we  know  not,  may  have  ceased  now,  like  the 
powers  of  prophec])r,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  did  the  gipsies  possess  such  powers  at  present, 
depend  upon  it,  we  should  find  them  clothed  in  purple 
in  the  closets  of  kii^,  instead  of  wandering  upon  bare 
heaths,  and  stealing  for  a  livelihood." 

**  You  are  right,  1  know,"  replied  Miss  Falkland,  with 
a  smile,  at  the  lingerings  of  credulity  that  still  haunted 
her  own  bosom,  "  and  1  have  convinced  myself,  and 
been  convinced  by  others  over  and  over  again,  that  it 
it  is  all  nonsense ;  and  yet, — " 

She  paused,  and  Manners  rejoined,  "  One  of  our  old 
humorous  poets  says, 

'  A  man  convinced  a^nst  his  will. 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  stilL*  ** 

"  And  perhaps  you  think  the  verses  still  more  appli- 
cable to  a  woman,  Colonel  Manners,"  replied  Miss  Falk- 
land ;  "  but  that  is  not  exactly  the  case  with  me.  My 
weakness  extends  no  farther  than  this : — were  a  gipsy 
to  predict  any  great  evil  for  my  future  life,  it  would 
make  me  very  uneasy,  however  much  I  might  struggle 
against  the  impression ;  and,  on  that  account,  I  would 
not  have  my  fortune  told,  as  they  call  it,  for  the  world ! 
Would  you  V 
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"wHfeut  ^e  slightest  apprehension,''  answered 
Colond  Manners,  laughing.  *'  They  may  try  their 
chiromancy  on  nie,  when  they  please,  and  do  me  all  Uie 
harm  they  can  for  half  a  crown,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
stipulated  sum." 

**  That  is,  because  you  are  a  man  and  a  hero,^  replied 
Miss  Falkland,  in  the  same  gay  tone,  *'  and  you  are 
bound  by  honour  and  profession  to  be  afraid  of  nothing ; 
but  remember,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  agreement — ^you  are 
to  have  your  fortune  told  this  very  day,  and  that  will  do 
for  the  whole  party ;  for  I  will  not  have  mine  told,  and 
I  am  sure  Manan  shall  not,  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

*^0h,  I  will  be  the  scape-goat,  with  all  my  heart,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  I  suppose  we  cannot  be  far  from  their 
encampment,  if  your  computation  of  miles  be  correct." 

''We  are  close  to  the  high-road,"  answered  Miss 
Falkland ;  "  but  how  far  up  the  hill  they  are,  you  best 
know.  However,  let  us  wait  for  Edward  and  Marian. 
We  must  not  make  the  babes  in  the  wood  of  them ;  and 
of  course  they  are  a  good  way  behind.  Now,  I  dart 
say,  while  you  and  Edward  were  in  America,  you  heard 
of  Marian.de  Yaux  till  you  were  tired — ^was  it  not  so^ 
Colonel  Manners  V 

'*  No,  indeed/'  he  answered,  smiling ;  '*  far  from  it,  I 
can  assure  you.  Although  I  long  ago  found  out  by 
various  infallible  signs  that  De  Yaux  was  in  love ;  yet, 
never  till  circumstances  had  produced  esteem  and 
friendship,  and  friendship  had  b^me  intimacy,  did  he 
ever  mention  his  engagement,  or  the  object  of  his 
attachment." 

**  And  then  he  doubtless  painted  her  in  very  glowing 
colours,"  added  Isadore,  trying  strenuously  to  while 
\  away  the  time  till  her  cousins  came  up,  they  having 
lingered  behind  farther  than  she  had  expected. 

'"Oh,  of  course,  all  lovers  are  like  the  old  painter 
Arellius,"  answered  Colonel  Manners,  "and  always 
paint  the  objects  of  their  love  as  goddesses.  But  I  will 
not  gratify  your  malice.  Miss  Falkland;  De  Yaux  has 
too  Chie  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  ever  to  render  himself 
so  by  exaggerating  any  feeling." 

"  He  has,  indeed,  too  fine  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous," 
answered  Isadore ;  "  it  is  his  worst  fault,  Colonel  Man- 
ners; and  I  fear  that,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  faults,  it 
may  some  day  prove  his  own  bane ;  but  here  they  come  \ 
Now,  Colonel  Manners,  prepare  to  hear  your  fate* 
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Sdward,  here  is  your  friend  going  to  have  his  fortune 
old." 

"  You  mean  going  to  give  half  a  crown  to  a  gipsy," 
aid  De  Vaux ;  but  if  you  are  serious,  Manners,  I  wiU, 
if  .course,  stand  by  you  to  the  last,  as  if  vou  were  going 
0  fight  a  duel,  or  an^r  other  unreasonable  thing.  Turn 
0  the  left  and  you  will  see  the  appointed  place,  as  the 
lewspapers  cafl  it,  before  you." 

In  this  expectation,  however,  De  Vaux  was  mistaken ; 
or  the  gipsies  and  their  accompaniments,  men,  women, 
nd  children,  pots,  kettles,  and  tents,  had  all  disappeared, 
t  must  not  be  said,  indeed,  that  they  had  left  no  vestige 
f  their  abode  behind  them,  for  half  a  dozen  black  spots 
umt  in  the  turf,  and  more  than  one  pile  of  white  wood 
shes,  attested  the  extent  of  their  encampment;  bat 
lothing  else  was  to  be  seen  in  the  green  wood,  except 
he  old  oaks,  and  the  yellow  sunshine  streaming  through 
he  rugged  boughsr,  with  a  squirrel  balancing  itself  on 
he  branch  of  a  fir,  and  two  noisy  jays  screaming  from 
ree  to  tree. 

"  This  is  a  very  Robin  Hood  like  scene,"  said  Colonel 
lanners,  as  he  looked  around,  "  and  less  gloomy  in  the 
»road  daylight  than  at  eventide.  But  here  are  no  gip- 
ies.  Miss  Falkland ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  you  must  ^ut 
»ff  hearing  the  future  fate  and  fortunes  of  Charles 
iaimers  tm  another  time." 

"  I  am  very  much  mortified,  indeed,"  replied  Isadore, 
^  and  I  see  that  you  only  laugh  at  me.  Colonel  Manners, 
dthout  sympathizing  in  the  least  with  disappointed 
uriosity ;  which, — as  no  one  believes  more  fully  than 
^ourself, — is  a  very  serious  event  in  a  woman's  case, 
lowever,  I  shall  hold  you  bound  by  your  promise,  and 
ook  upon  you  engaged  as  a  man  of  honour  to  have  your 
ortune  told  the  very  firsttime  you  meet  with  a  party  of 
gipsies, — nay,  more,  to  let  me  know  the  result  also." 

She  spoke  with  playful  seriousness;  and  Colonel 
banners  replied,  "  With  all  my  heart,  Miss  Falkland ; 
nd,  indeed,  you  shall  find  that  your  commands  are  so 
ightly  borne  by  me,  that  I  will  take  other  obligations 
ipon  myself,  and  even  seek  out  your  favourites,  the  gip- 
ies ;  for  these  protegees  of  yours  seldom  move  far  at 
.  time,  unless,  indeed,  all  the  poultry  in  the  neighbour- 
lood  happens  to  be  exhausted." 

'*  Oh,  that  is  not  the  case  here,"  answered  Isadore ; 
'  there  is  plenty  yet  remaining  in  every  farm-yard,  and 

dare  say  you  will  find  them  on  the  common." 
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*'  I  wSl  go  to-morrow,  then,  without  fafl,"  he  answered, 
^  for — "  and  he  had  neariy  added  words  which  wodid 
have  betrayed  his  meditated  departure ;  but  he  tamed 
his  speech  ^another  way ;  and  all  parties,  well  satisfied 
with  their  ramble,  returned  by  the  same  path  to  the 
house. 

Nothing  occurred  during  the  rest  of  the  day  to  distmfo 
the  tranquillity  of  the  party.  The  evening  passed  away 
in  conversation,  generally  hght  enough,  but  of  which 
we  have  given  a  specimen  alwve,  fully  sufficient  to  show 
its  nature  and  qusuity.  Sometimes  it  touched,  indeed, 
upon  deeper  feelings,  without  ever  becoming  grave ;  smd 
sometimes  it  ventmed  farther  into  the  realms  of  learn- 
ing, without  approaching  pedantry.  The  anno3rance  of 
Lord  Dewry's  behaviour  on  the  preceding  night  had  at 
the  time  reconciled  Colonel  Manners  in  some  degree  to 
the  idea  of  quitting  a  circle  in  which  he  found  much  to 
please  and  interest  him ;  but  no  such  annoyance  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  this  evening,  and  he  experienced 
more  pain  than  he  liked  to  acknowledge,  when  he 
thought  oi  leaving  behind  him  for  ever,  a  scene  in  which 
the  £3urs  passed  so  pleasantly. .  He  felt,  however,  thai 
the  annoyance  might  soon  be  renewed,  or  that  even  if  it 
were  not,  he  had  no  right  by  his  presence  to  shut  out 
De  Vaux's  father  from  Mrs.  Falkland's  house ;  and  he 
resolved  still  to^  adhere  to  his  purpose,  and  set  out  for 
London  on  the  day  after  that  which  was  just  about  to 
follow. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  ordinary  and  too  weU-deserved  lamentation  oven 
the  fragility  of  human  resolutions  was  not  in  general 
applicable  to  the  determinations  of  Charles  Manners, 
who  was  usually  very  rigid  in  his  adherence  to  his  pur- 
poses, whether  they  were  of  great  or  small  importance. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pertinacity,  if  it 
may  so  be  called,  in  pursuit  of  designs  he  had  already 
formed,  proceeded  from  what  the  world  calls  obstinacy. 
Obstinacy  may  be  defined  the  act  of  persisting  in  error ; 
and  the  rectitude  and  precision  of  his  judgment  gene- 
rally kept  him  from  being  in  error  at  firet,  so  that  he  had 

I  8 
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rarely  a  legitimate  cause  for  breakiikg  his  resolution. 
Nor  was  he  either  of  such  a  hard  and  tenacious  nature 
as  to  resist  all  persuasion,  and,  like  the  cement  of  the 
Romans,  only  to  ^w  the  stiffer  by  the  action  of  exter- 
nal things.  Far  from  it ;  he  was  sdways  very  willing  to 
Bacrifice  his  purposes — ^where  no  moral  sacrifice  was 
implied — ^to  the  wishes  and  solicitations  of  those  he 
loved  or  esteemed.  Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  in 
this  statement,  though  it  may  be  inquired,  how,  then, 
iid  he  break  his  resolutions  less  frequently  than  other 
people  t  The  secret  was  this,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
burden  memory  with  it :  he  never  formed  his  resolu- 
tions without '  thought,  which  saved  at  least  one-third 
from  fracture;  and  though  he  broke  them  sometimes  at 
the  entreatj^  of  others,  he  never  sacrificed  them  to  anj 
whim  of  his  own,  which  saved  very  nearly  two-thirds 
more ;  for  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  defeerminap 
tions  which  we  abandon,  either  from  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, or  from  the  persuasions  of  our  friends,  form 
3ut  a  very  minute  fraction,  when  compared  with  those 
:hat  we  give  up,  either  from  original  error  or  after 
caprice. 

It  has  seemed  necessanr  to  give  thi^  lecture  upon  re- 
solutions, because  Colonel  Manners  very  speedily  found 
;ause  to  abandon  the  determination  which  he  formed  so 
irigorously  on  the  day  we  spoke  of  in  the  last  chapter; 
md,  that  he  might  not  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  it 
became  requisite  to  enter  into  all  those  strict  definitions 
md  explanations  that  generally  leave  us  as  many  loop- 
loles  for  escape  and  evasion,  as  a  treaty  of  peace  or  a 
ieed  of  settlement. 

One  resolution,  however,  and  one  promise.  Colonel 
Vlanners  certainly  did  keep,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible, 
vhich  was,  to  inquire  whether  the  gipsies  were  still  in 
he  neighbourhood,  and  to  seek  them  out,  with  the  full 
)urpose  of  having  his  fortune  told.  Now,  it  may  be 
mpposed  that  here  was  a  little  weakness  on  the  part  of 
2)olonel  Manners — that  he  did  give  some  credit  to  gipsy 
jhiromancy ;  nay,  the  reader  may  even  push  his  con- 
ectures  farther,  and  imagine  him  dreaming  of  Isadore 
Falkland's  beautiful  eyes,  and  all  their  varieties  of  ex- 
)ression,  from  the  deep  and  soft  to  the  gayest  sparkle 
hat  ever  twinkled  through  two  rows  of  long  silky  eye- 
ashes.  But  the  simple  fact  was,  that  he  had  promised 
0  go,  and  th«t  he  went;  and  though  he  might  think 
^iss  Falkland  extremely  beautiful  and  extremely  pleas- 
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ing,  as  every  man  who  had  been  two  minutes  in  her 
company  must  have  thought,  he  no  more  dreamed  of  the 

Eossibihty  of  so  fair  a  creature,  courted  and  loved  as 
e  knew  she  must  be,  ever  uniting  herself  to  so  ugly  a 
man  as  himself-=-and  as  he  sat  and  shaved  himself  that 
morning  he  thought  himself  uglier  than  ever — than  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  in  the  plenitude  of  power  and  the 
majesty  of  victory,  thought  of  a  low  grave  beneath  a 
willow  on  a  rock  m  the  Atlantic. 

In  regard  to  any  belief  in  the  gipsies'  fortune-telling, 
there  were  little  use  of  investigating  closely,  whether 
some  thin  fibre  of  the  roof  of  superstition  had  or  had 
not  been  left  in  the  bosom  of  Charles  Manners.  If  any 
particle  thereof  did  remain,  it  went  no  farther  than  to 
excite,  perhaps,  a  slight  degree  of  curiosity  in  regard  to 
what  the  people  would  predict,  more,  perhaps,  from 
feeling  that  it  must  be  absurd,  than  from  expecting  any 
point  of  coincidence  with  his  real  fate ;  and  certain  it  is 
that,  whatever  the  gipsies  might  have  told  to  Colonel 
Manners,  he  would  have  thought  no  more  of  after  the 
immediate  moment,  except  as  a  matter  for  jest,  than  he 
would  of  any  other  kind  of  sortes,  whether  drawn  from 
Virgil  or  Joe  Miller. 

It  was  just  a  quarter  to  six  on  the  morning  after  that 
which  had  seen  the  walk  in  Morley  Wood,  when  Man- 
ners, who  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  early  riser,  gave 
some  orders  to  his  servant  concerning  his  horses,  and 
went  out  into  the  new  wakened  world.  Having  ob- 
served on  the  preceding  day,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  jest,  the  exact  position  of  the  hill  on  which  Miss 
Falkland  conjectured  that  the  gipsies  might  have  quar- 
tered themselves,  he  took  his  way  across  the  park  from 
that  side  which  formed,  in  fact,  the  back  of  Morley 
House ;  and,  having  assured  himself  beforehand  that  he 
coidd  find  means  of  egress  in  that  direction,  he  was 
soon  beyond  the  waUs,  and  winding  up  a  small  cart-road 
towards  the  summit. 

The  hill  itself  was  somewhat  singular  in  form ;  and 
as  it  is  rather  characteristic  of  that  particular  county, 
we  may  as  well  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  its  appearance.  It  formed  a  portion  of  that  steep 
range  of  upland  which  we  have  before  described  as 
principally  covered  with  fine  wood ;  but  this  particular 
point,  projecting  towards  the  river  in  the  form  of  very 
nearly  a  right  anffle,  seemed  to  haye  cast  behind  it  the 
mass  of  forest  wtiich  still  continued  over  the  ridge  of 
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the  other  hills.  Vestiges  of  the  wood,  too,  hong  ia 
broken  patches  on  the  flanks  of  even  this  protuberance, 
but  the  summit  offered  nothing  but  a  bare,  open  {dain, 
full  of  pits  and  ravines,  and  only  further  diversified  by 
a  few  stunted  hawthorns,  and  one  single  group  of  tafi 
beeches,  gathered  together  upon  a  tumulus,  wnich  cov- 
ered the  £>dies  of  some  of  those  invading  warriors  to 
whom  our  island  was  once  a  prey.  The  ascent  to  this 
plain  from  the  small  gate  in  the  park  wall,  by  which 
Colonel  Manners  issued  forth,  was  m  length  somewhat 
more  than  a  mile ;  but  it  consisted  of  two  distinct 
grades,  or  steps,  the  first  of  which  was  fonned  by  a  lit- 
tle peninsula,  jutting  out  from  the  salient  an^le  of  the 
main  hill,  and  completely  surrounded  by  the  nver  on  slQ 
sides  except  the  one  which  served  to  unite  it,  by  a  nar- 
row neck  not  above  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  to 
the  high  ground  we  have  mentioned.  This  smsJl  penin- 
sula, which  was  itself  covered  with  wood,  rose  in  a 
rocky  bank  to  the  height  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
3rards  above  the  stream ;  and  over  the  narrow  isthmus 
was  carried  the  road  which  passed  the  park ;  wlUle  the 
wall  of  the  park  itself,  just  excluding  the  wooded  banks 
from  the  grounds  of  Morley  House,  was  lowered  in  that 
part,  so  as  to  leave  a  full  view  of  the  picturesque  Uttle 
promontory  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion.  Let  the 
reader  remember  all  this,  for  his  memory  may  be  taxed 
hereafter. 

Branching  off  from  the  right  of  the  high-road  lay  the 
path  up  which  Colonel  Manners  took  his  way,  and  which 
passed  over  a  track  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  partly 
hedged  in  and  cultivated,  and  partly  left  to  its  own  un- 
grateful sterility.  It  was  sleep  also,  but  Manners  was 
a  good  chmber;  and,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Falkland's 
breakfast  hour  was  half-past  nine,  he  did  not  linger  by  the 
way,  but  soon  found  himself  at  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  on  the  piece  of  waste  ground  which  will  be  foimd 
in  the  county  map  under  the  name  of  Morley  Common, 
or  Morley  Down.  A  good  deal  of  dew  had  fallen  in 
the  night ;  and  as  the  sun,  who  had  not  yet  pursued  his 
bright  course  far  up  the  arch  of  heaven,  poured  the 
flood  of  his  morning  light  upon  the  short  blades  of  grass 
covering  the  common,  the  whole  would  have  seemed 
crisp  with  hoarfrost,  had  not,  every  here  and  there,  a 
tuft  of  longer  leaves  caught  the  rays  more  fully,  and 
twinkled  as  if  sprinkled  with  living  diamonds,  as  the 
early  air  moved  it  gently  in  the  beams.    In  different 
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directions  across  the  common  might  be  seen  a  hundred 
small  foot-roads,  winding  in  that  tortuous  and  unsteady 
manner  which  is  sure  to  mark  a  path  trodden  out  by 
man's  unguided  feet,  and  which  offers  no  bad  comment 
on  his  uncertain  and  roundabout  way  of  arriving  at  his 
object;  but,  as  the  ground  comprised  many  hundred 
acre's,  Colonel  Manners  might  have  been  puzzled  which 
way  to  take,  had  not  his  military  habits  at.  once  sent 
him  to  the  small  planted  tumulus  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, in  order  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  place. 

Climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  little  mound,  therefore, 
he  ffazed  round  him ;  but  neither  ginsies  nor  tents  were 
visible ;  and  he  might  have  returned  to  Mrs.  Falkland's, 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  there,  had  not  a  small 
coliunn  of  faint  blue  smoke,  rising  from  behind  some 
bushes,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
marked  the  presence  of  human  beings  in  that  direction, 
and  shown  that  the  bushes,  though  apparently  not  higher 
than  a  man's  hat,  masked  some  fall  m  the  ground  where 
the  fird  was  kindled*  Thither,  thiBn,  Manners  turned  his 
steps,  and  soon  perceived  that  another  old  sami-pit, 
witn  some  bushes  climbinff  up  one  of  the  sides,  had 
given  shelter  to  those  of  wnom  he  was  now  in  search. 

Before  he  could  even  discover  so  much,  he  became 
aware,  by  two  low  wlustles,  that  his  own  approach  had 
been  perceived ;  and,  as  he  was  advancing  directly  to- 
wards the  sand-pit,  where  a  number  of  the  gipsies  had 
paused  in  their  various  occupations  to  watch  him,  he 
saw  a  man  issue  forth  from  one  of  the  huts,  put  somor 
thing  hastily  into  the  bosom  of  his  longwrapping  coat, 
and  then  come  forward  to  meet  him.  The  gipsy,  as  he 
came  nearer,  gazed  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  clear 
dark  eye,  which  had  in  it  nothing  either  of  the  dogged 
sullenness  or  cunning  stealthiness  ^at  sometimes  marks 
the  male  part  of  the  race,— often  the  fruit  both  of  their 
own  vices  and  the  world's  harshness.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  air  and  manner  of  the  man,  that  to  so  ac- 
curate an  observer  as  Manners,  spoke  a  great  difference 
between  him  and  the  general  class  of  his  people ;  but, 
to  save  a  repetition  of  description,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
say  at  once,  that  the  gipsy  who  now  appe^ured  was  the 
same  whom  we  have  designated  Pharold. 

**  Good-morning !"  said  Colonel  Manners,  as  the  other 
came  near ;  "  you  have  hid  your  tents  very  completely 
here." 

"  Good-morning !"  replied  the  gipsy,  slightly  knitting 
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his  brow,  as  he  saw  the  soldier^s  eye  running  OTer  erery 
part  of  their  encampment  with  some  degree  of  curiosil 
ty ;  '*  Grood-moming !  It  seems  you  were  seeJLing^me  or 
mine." 

**  I  was  so,"  repUed  Manners,  still  gazing  with  some 
interest  upon  the  old  sand-pit  and  its  picturesque  ten- 
ants, with  their  blazing  fire  of  sticks,  and  its  white  smoke 
curling  through  the  broken  ground  and  amid  the  scat- 
tered bushes. 

"And  what  did  you  want  with  us,  then*'*  asked 
Pharold,  somewhat  impatiently ;  "  you  wanted  some- 
thing, or  you  would  not  have  come  here."    • 

"  I  wish  to  have  my  fortune  told,"  replied  Manners 
with  a  smile,  excited  equally  by  the  impatience  of  the 
gipsy's  tone,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  own  errand. 

The  gipsy  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  then  shook  his 
head.  "  No,  no,  no,"  said  he ;  *'  you  did  not  come  for 
that.  Never  tell  me,  that  you  woirid  get  out  o£  your 
bed  by  daybreak,  and  climb  a  high  hill,  and  seek  a  oare 
common,  at  this  hour,  to  have  your  fortune  tdld — never 
tell  me  that.  Colonel  Manners." 

Manners  started  at  hearing  his  own  name  pronounced 
familiarly  by  the  gipsy,  though  he  knew  the  world,  and 
all  the  tricks  that  accident  and  confederacy  can  put 
upon  us,  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  who  is  emphatically 
termed  in  Scripture  **  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air"  had  taken  the  trouble  to  send  an  account  of  his 
name  and  quality  to  a  gipsy  on  a  common.  Still,  as  it 
was  unexpected,  he  was  siuprised,  and  expressed  it; 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  gipsy  believe 
more  fully  than  he  had  done  at  first,  that  he  really  gave 
credit  to  the  supernatural  pretensions  of  his  nation, 
and  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  upon 
his  destiny. 

"Pray  how  did  you  become  acquainted  with  my 
namel"  demanded  Colonel  Manners,  calmly.  "I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  saw  you  before  1"  .. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  gipsy ;  "  but  if  you  be- 
lieve that  I  can  tell  you  what  you  will  become  here- 
after, why  should  you  be  surprised  that  I  know  what 
you  are  now  1" 

"  I  never  said  that  I  would  believe  what  you  told  me," 
answered  Manners ;  "  but  I  know  that,  as  I  have  been 
scarcely  two  days  in  this  country,  you  must  have  been 
very  expeditious  in  gaining  my  name.  However,  it  is 
a  matter  of  small  consequence  :  I  came,  as  I  said,  to 
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hsve  my  fortune  told  according  to  yonr  method.    Will 
you  do  it  t" 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  the  gipsy,  still  gazing  at  him 
inquiringly.  ''  It  shall  de  done,  if  you  really  desire  it ; 
but  I  blow  you  men  of  the  world,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  you  came  not  on  that  errand  alone.  I  should 
think  tbak  Lord  Dewry  had  sent  you,  did  I  not  know 
that  he  went  away  yesterday  morning  to  Dimden,  and 
then  before  midday  back  to  the  hall." 

''You  ai!e  a  very  singular  person,"  said  Colonel 
Manners,  with  a  snule,  "  not  only  because  you  know 
every  thing  that  is  going  on  in  the  place,  as  weU  as  a 
village  gossip,  but  because  you  will  not  believe  the  truth 
when  it  is  told  you.  Once  more,  then,  my  good  friend, 
let  me  assure  you,  that  nobody  sent  me ;  and  that  my 
sole  purpose  is  to  have  my  fortune  told:  nor  should  I 
stay  here  any  longer,  even  for  that  purpose,  had  I  not 
promised  another  person  to  submit  to  the  infliction. 

**So,  so,"  said  the  gipsy ;  **  so  the  fair  lady  you  were 
walking  with  yesterday  in  Morley  Wood  is  more  wise, 
or,  as  you  would  call  it,  more  credulous  than  you  are. 
But  do  not  look  angry,  gentleman.  I  will  tell  you  your 
fortune  presently,  and  will  tell  it  truly,  if  you  wiU  do 
me  a  piece  df  service,  of  which  I  stand  in  need  too — 
sometbdng  that  /  have  promised  to  do,  though  not  for  a 
lady  with  dark  eyes ;  and  you  seem  sent  here  on  pur- 
pose to  aid  in  it." 

Now  Manners  was  hsdf  amused  and  half  angry ;  but 
it  is  probable  the  anger  would  have  got  the  better  of  the 
other  feeling,  had  not  his  curiosity  been  excited  also 
by  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  request  of 
the  gipsy,  whose  whole  demeanour  was  something 
quite  new  to  him.  He  replied,  however,  "  I  never  un- 
dertake to  do  imy  thing  without  knowing  the  precise 
Bature  thereof ;  Imt  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  desire, 
and  I  find  it  reasonable,  I  will  not,  of  course,  refuse." 

"  Yes,  yes !  you  shall  hear  what  it  is,"  answered  the 
gipsy;  "nor  will  you  find  the  request  unreasonable. 
But  come  hiither  a  little  away  from  the  people,  for  they 
need  not  know  it."  Thus  speaking,  he  led  the  way  to- 
wards the  mound  from  which  Manners  had  made  his 
reconnoissance  of  the  common ;  and,  as  he  went,  he 
kept  his  right  hand  in  his  bosom,  bul  spoke  not  a 
word.  At  length,  when  they  were  fully  out  of  ear- 
shot, Manners  himself  stopped,  thinking  that  he  had 
bnmoared  his  con^anion'sr  caprices  far  enough. 
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" Now, my  good  fellow,^'  he  said,  "nobody can  either 
see  or  hear,  unless  they  follow  for  the  purpose.  Pray 
what  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do  for  you  t" 

"You  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  De  Vaux,  are  you  notl" 
said  the  gipsy  abruptly,  stopping  and  turning  round  as 
Manners  spoke. 

"  As  far  as  esteeming  him  highly,  and  desiring  to 
serve  him  with  all  my  heart,  can  make  me  so,"  an- 
swered Manners,  now  more  particularly  surprised,  •*  I 
beUeve  I  may  call  myself  his  dear  friend :  but  what  if  I 
be  so  ?" 

"If  you  be  really  a  friend  of  Mr.  Edward  de  Vaux," 
said  the  gipsy, "  you  will  not  object  to  take  a  letter  to 
him." 

"  Why,"  answered  Manners,  "  although  I  am  not  ex- 
actly either  a  private  courier  or  a  postman,  yet  if  your 
request  stops  there,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  do  as 
von  desire ;  reserving  to  myself,  of  course,  the  right  of 
telling  him  where  1  got  the  letter,  and  the  circumstances 
that  attended  my  receiving  it." 

"  That  you  will  do,  if  you  please,"  replied  the  gipsy; 
^  but  the  request  does  not  stop  there.  There  are  con- 
ditions in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  letter  which  yoo 
must  observe,  and  that  punctually." 

Manners  smiled.  "  This  is  all  very  extraordinary," 
he  said ;  "  you  speak  in  somewhat  of  a  dictatorial  tone, 
my  good  friend ;  and  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  compre- 
hend what  business  one  of  your  class  and  nation  can 
have  with  my  friend  De  Vaux,  so  soon  after  his  return 
from  other  lands." 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  with  that,  Colonel  Manners," 
answered  the  gipsy ;  and  then  added,  seeing  that  some- 
thing like  a  cloud  was  gathering  on  his  au(htor's  brow, 
"  if  ]  have  offended  you,  sir,  I  am  sorry :  such  was  not 
my  purpose ;  and,  believe  me,  I  may  know  what  is  due 
both  to  you  and  myself  better  than  you  think.  You 
are  the  commander  of  one  of  the  King  of  England^s 
regiments,  and  1  am  a  poor  gipsy ;  but  you  come  to 
make  a  request  to  me,  for  granting  which — as  every 
thing  is  barter  or  robbery  in  this  world — for  granting 
which  I  require  something  of  you.  So  far  we  are  as 
much  equals  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  free  air,  and 
yonder  bright  sunshine,  and  this  piece  of  common 
ground.  Whether  there  be  any  other  difference  be- 
tween us,  inpoint  of  higher  or  lower,  God  knows,  and 
he  alone.    Thus,  then,  hear  me  patiently,  while  I  teH 
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you  the  conditions  of  my  bai;g^ain ;  and  aflerwaid  I  wiQ 
do  your  bidding  concerning  your  future  fortunes—' 
whether  you  esteem  my  skiU  or  not,  being  your  busi- 
ness, and  not  mine,  as  you  seek  it  without  my  offer* 
ing  it." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  Colonel  Manners, 
beginning  more  fidly^  appreciate  the  character  of  him 
with  whom  he  spoke ;  *'  go  on,  and  let  me  hear  your 
conditions  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  this  letter,  which 
is,  I  suppose,  the  object  that  you  hold  in  your  bosom." 

*<  It  is  not  a  pistol,"  said  the  gipsy,  producing  the 
letter. 

*'  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  was,"  ^plied  Colonel  Man- 
ners; "and  had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  much  indifference  to  me :  but  now  for  your 
conditions." 

•*  They  are  few  and  simple,"  answered  the  gipsy ;  "  I 
require,  or  request,  you  to  give  this  into  Mr.  De  Vauz*8 
own  hand,  and  to  choose  a  moment  when  he  is  not  only 
alone,  but  when  he  is  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading  it  in  private;  and  though  you  may  tell  him 
when  and  how  you  received  it,  and  add  what  comments 
you  like,  you  must  not  indulge  in  the  same  tattle  to  other 
people ;  but  must  keep  silence  on  all  concerning  it." 

"  Your  conditions  are  not  very  difficult,"  replied 
Colonel  Manners ;  "  I  will  undertake  them.  Give  me 
the  letter.  Upon  my  honour,"  he  added,  seeing  that 
Pharold  hesitated,  "  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  have 
desired." 

The  man  gave  him  the  letter,  which  was  cleaner, 
neater,  and,  as  far  as  the  address  went,  better  written 
than  the  hands  from  which  it  came  would  have  led  one 
to  anticipate.  The  moment  he  had  done  so,  Pharold 
uttered  a  long,  loud  whistle,  which  brought  a  little  yel- 
low urchin  of  ten  years'  old  to  their  side,  as  fast  as  a 
pair  of  bare  feet  could  carry  him.  "  Thou  mayst  go," 
Said  the  gipsy ;  "  and  make  haste."  The  boy  set  off* 
like  lightning  on  the  road  which  led  to  the  river,  and  the 
gipsy  again  turned  to  Colonel  Manners.  "Give  me 
your  hand,  sir,"  he  said. 

Colonel  Manners  did  as  he  desired,  smiling  while  he 
did  so  at  a  certain  lurking  feeling  of  the  ridicule  of  his 
situation,  which  he  could  net  repress.  "  If  any  of  my 
old  fellow-soldiers  were  to  see  me  here,"  he  thought, 
"  taking  counsel  with  a  gipsy  upon  my  future  fate  and 
prospects,  they  would  certainly  think  Charles  Manners 
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nad."  The  gipsy,  however,  gazed  seriously  upon  his 
land,  and  then  raised  his  eyes  to  the  other's  face,  wiUi* 
)ut  the  slightest  expression  in  his  own  countenance 
^hich  could  raise  a  suspicion  that  he  was  seeking  to 
day  upon  credulity. 

"  Colonel  Manners,"  said  Pharold,  "  before  I  tell  you 
^hat  I  read  here,  listen  to  me  for  one  moment.  Most 
>eople  who  come  to  us  on  such  an  errand  smile  as  they 
jive  us  their  hand ;  some  because  they  believe  us  thor- 
)ughly,  and  affect  by  a  laugh  to  show  they  do  not  be- 
ieve  at  all ;  while  some,  who  really  do  not  believe, 
jmile  out  of  vain  conceit  in  their  own  superior  strength 
)f  mind :  but  do  you  remember  that  this  that  we  prac- 
;ise  is,  when  properly  practised,  a  science  in  which  we 
lave  ourselves  the  most  confident  faith.  We  never  in- 
juire  afterward  whether  what  we  have  predicted  has 
proved  true  or  not,  for  we  are  always  sure  that  it  must 
)oso:  but,  at  all  events,  such  confidence  in  our  own 
tuiowledge  cannot  spring  from  nothing." 

Manners  could  have  easily  found  a  reply  in  favour  of 
[lis  own  side  of  the  question,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
wrorth  while  to  argue  logically  upon  chiromancy  with  a 
jipsy,  although  that  gipsy  might  be  somewhat  superior 
to  others  of  his  tribe ;  and,  therefore,  without  answering 
the  arguments  of  Pharold,  he  remained  in  silence,  while 
the  other  again  turned  a  very  steadfast  glance  upon  his 
3xtended  hand. 

"  Colonel  Manners,"  said  the  gipsy  at  length,  "  if  I 
read  right,  you  have  been  a  fortunate  man." 

"  And,  in  some  respects,  an  unfortunate  one,"  re- 
joined his  auditor,  "  though,  in  truth,  I  have  no  great 
reason  to  complain." 

"  Far  more  fortunate  than  unfortunate,"  answered  the 
gipsy.  "  Here  are  but  three  crosses  in  all  your  life  as 
yet ;  two  so  near  the  beginning,  that  you  could  not  have 
felt  them ;  and  one — a  deep  one — much. more  lately." 

Colonel  Manners  smiled.  "  In  the  past  you  are  cer- 
tainly not  far  wrong :  but  it  is  the  future  I  wish  to  hear : 
what  of  it  1" 

"  You  mock  us,  sir,"  said  the  gipsy,  eying  him. 
"  However,  you  shall  hear  your  fate  as  it  is.  You  shall 
be  fortunate  and  unfortunate." 

"  That  is  the  common  lot  of  human  nature,"  rejoined 
Colonel  Manners. 

"  But  herein  does  your  fate  differ  from  the  common 
lot  of  human  nature,"  rephed  the  gipsy :  "  you  shall  be 
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no  longer  fortunate  in  those  things  wherein  yon  hare 
hitherto  found  success ;  for  you  shall  do  all  that  yon 
think  you  will  not  do ;  and  prosper  where  you  neiUier 
hope  nor  strive." 

'^  That  is  certsdnly  a  strange  fate,**  answered  Man- 
ners; "for  I  have  ever  found  that  success  is  a  coy 
goddess,  who  needs  all  our  efforts  to  obtain  her  smiles, 
and  even  then  gives  them  but  sparingly.^ 

'*  It  iff  a  strange  fate,  and  yet,  in  some  sense,  it  is 
not,"  answered  the  gipsy ;  "  your  painters  rightly  repre- 
sent Fortune  as  a  woman,  though  they  might  as  well 
have  left  her  eyes  iDibandaged ;  for  it  is  neither  new  nor 
marvellous  to  see  woman  fly  from  those  that  pursue 
her,  and  cast  herself  into  the  arms  of  those  who  care 
not  for  her  smiles. .  And  ^et  the  fate  written  on  that 
hand  is  strange,  too ;  for  it  speaks  of  fortunes  as  fair 
without  effort,  for  the  future,  as  those  of  the  past  have 
been  rendered  by  toil  and  exertion.  It  is  a  strange 
fate ;  but,  nevertheless  it  shall  be  yours :  and  now,  for- 
get not  my  words,  but,  when  you  nnd  them  verified,  re- 
member Mm  that  spoke  them." 

"  But  are  you  gomg  to  tell  me  no  more  t"  demanded 
Colonel  Manners :  "  I  would  fain  have  you  come  a  little 
more  to  particulars,  my  good  friend.  One  can  make 
but  little  of  these  broad  generalities." 

"  One  can  make  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  answered  the 
gipsy,  "  and  therefore  I  shall  keep  to  them,  though,  per- 
haps, I  could  tell  you  more.  Remember  them,  however, 
ana,  as  you  will  soon  find  them  true,  lay  them  to  your 
heart,  sir,  and  let  them  teach  you  to  beheve,  that  a  thing 
is  not  false  because  you  do  not  understand  it ;  that  there 
may  be  truths  without  the  range  either  of  your  know- 
ledge or  of  your  faculties — some  that  you  cannot  com- 
prehend, because  they  have  not  been  explained  to  you ; 
and  some  that,  if  they  were  explained  to  you  a  thou- 
sand times,  your  mind  is  too  narrow  to  conceive— and 
yet  they  are." 

"  I  wish,  my  good  friend,  that  I  could  send  you  to  con- 
verse with  Voltaire,"  said  Colonel  Manners. 

«*  Who  is  he  V  demanded  Pharold ;  "  I  do  not  know 
him." 

"  No,"  replied  Manners ;  "  I  dare  say  not :  but  he  is 
a  famous  wit,  who  dabbles  in  philosophy,  and  seems  in- 
clined to  teach  the  world,  by  his  example,  if  not  by  his 
precepts,  that  man  should  credit  nothing  that  he  cannot 
understand." 
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"  And  what  should  I  do  with  him  1"  demanded  the 
gipsy,  frowning:  '*  I  think  you  are  mocking  me — ^is  it 
not  so  t" 

"  No,  on  my  honour,"  rephed  Colonel  Manners ;  "  I 
am  not  mocking  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  a 
very  extraordinary  person,  and  fitted  for  a  different  sta- 
tion from  that  in  which  I  find  you.  Whether  you  your- 
self beheve  that  which  you  have  told  me  concerning  my 
future  fortune,  or  not,  I  thank  you  for  having-  gratified 
me ;  and,  at  all  events,  I  have  derived  from  your  con- 
versation more  that  I  shall  remember  long,  than  I  an- 
ticipated when  I  came  here.    Will  you  accept  of  that  1" 

Colonel  Manners  offered  him  one  of  those  beautiful 
golden  pieces  which  are  now,  I  fear  me,  lost  to  the 
world  for  ever,  and  which  were  then  called  guineas. 
But  the  gipsy  put  it  away.  "  No,"  he  said ;  "  you  have 
undertaken  to  fulfil  my  request,  and  I  have  complied 
with  yours.  We  owe  each  other  nothing,  then.  Fare- 
well r  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  left  Colonel  Man- 
ners to  descend  the  hill,  thinking  him  more  extraordi- 
nary than  ever,  from  the  last  very  ungipsy-like  act,  by 
which  he  had  terminated  their  conversation. 

The  sun  was  now  much  higher  than  when  Manners 
had  trod  that  path  before  ;  for,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  the  gracious  luminary  seemed  to  have  run  more 
quickly  at  his  first  rising  than  he  does  after  having 
climbed  the  steep  hill  of  heaven ;  and  the  wayfarer  be- 
gan to  think  that  he  might  be  late  at  Mrs.  Falkland's 
breakfast-table,  where  cold  eggs  and  lukewarm  coffee 
were  the  just  punishments  of  those  who  linger  long 
abed.  As  he  had  closed  the  park  gate,  however,  and 
had  not  the  key,  he  was  obliged  to  go  round  and  enter 
by  the  other  side  of  the  house  ;  but  this  proceeding,  at 
all  events,  tended  to  solve  one  mystery  connected  with 
his  late  interview.  In  the  hall  the  first  object  he  beheld 
was  the  little  gipsy  boy  wliom  he  had  seen  with  Pha- 
rold  on  the  hill ;  and  he  now  found  him  in  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Falkland  herself,  who  appeared  to  be  asking 
after  some  of  the  E^ptian  fraternity  who  were  ill. 
Old  Peter  stood  behind,  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  the 
boy,  whom  he  justly  considered  a  very  promising  61eve 
in  no  inferior  school  of  petty  larceny ;  and  as  Colonel 
Manners  approached,  Mrs.  Falkland  terminated  her  in- 
quiries, and  made  over  her  little  companion  to  the  care 
of  the  footman,  with  orders  to  give  him  something 
and  send  him  away;  an  order,  the  latter  part  of 
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which  was  complied  with  in  a  more  sanamarj  mamtr 
than  she  anticipated,  as  soon  as  her  hack  was  tamed* 

''  Good-moming,  Colonel  Manners.^  she  said,  as  tber 
walked  towards  the  breakfast-ioom ;  **  joo  Hod  me  wim 
a  curious  little  companion :  bat  the  (act  is,  that,  irinle 
you  were  all  out  walking  yesterday,  a  poor  cipsy  w«>- 
man  accidentally  fell  down  from  the  hi^  bonk  close  farr 
the  house,  and  was  brought  in  here,  completely  stomied. 
The  village  apothecary  was  away  ;  and,  as  I  eadcaronr 
to  ^nact  my  Lady  Bountiful,  I  did  what  I  eovid  to  the 
poor  creature,  who  soon  recorered.  We  had  half  a 
dozen  of  her  tribe  in  the  serrant^s  hall,  bowerer;  and, 
much  to  the  butler's  and  Peter^'s  sarpiise — and,  I  most 
confess,  to  my  own  also— when  they  went  awa^,  nothiqg 
was  missing.  According  to  a  promise  made  by  one  of 
them,  they  have  sent  me  down  that  little  boy  this  morn- 
ing to  tell  me  that  the  poor  woman  is  now  quite  welL 
I  wished  to  haye  despatched  the  apothecary  to  her,  and 
offered  to  do  so  as  soon  as  he  returned ;  but  they  secnied 
to  have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  aU  the  proiessoffs 
of  the  healing  art.** 

'*  All  people,  1  beheve,  who  enjoy  very  good  health," 
replied  Colonel  Manners,  ''  feel  the  same  towards  the 
learned  doctors — the  very  sight  of  one  reminds  as  of 
losing  one  of  the  best  blessings  of  Heaven*  However, 
the  meeting  with  that  little  gipsr  gentleman  here  ex- 
plains something  which  I  might  have  made  a  mystery 
of,  had  I  not  h^urd  your  account  of  your  yesterday's 
interview ;  for  this  morning  I  had  a  long  conversatKxn 
with  a  gipsy  on  the  hiH — a  very  singular  person — who 
addres^d  me  at  once  by  name,  and  seemed  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  my  being  at  your  house. 

**  Oh,  your  servant  was  present  yesterday,'*  refdied 
Mrs.  Falkland,  ^'  and,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  an  old 
soldier,  gave  us  very  great  assistance  in  bringing  the 
poor  woman  to  herself.  I  remarked,  too,  that  her  gipsy 
companions  did  but  little,  and  contented  themselves 
with  standing  round,  asking  irrelevant  questions  of  the 
servants,  which,  of  course,  in  that  temple  of  tittle-tatttle, 
a  servant's  hall,  they  found  somebody  willing  to  answer ; 
so  that  1  dare  say  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in 
your  name  being  known  on  the  hill.  But  how  came 
you,  Colonel  Manners,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,  ^  how 
came  you  in  such  deep  consultation  with  a  gipsy  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning?  You  surely  have  not  been 
having  your  fortune  told  1" 
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"  I  must  plead  guilty,  I  am  aiVaid,"  replied  Colonel 
Mamiers ;  **  but  if  the  fault  be  a  very  gnevous  one,  I 
must  lay  the  blame  upon  Miss  Falkland,  as  it  was  under 
her  special  injunctions  that  I  went."  i 

''  Indeed  !"  i^aid  Mrs.  Falkland ;  "  and  to  answer 
what  object  V  ■  f 

**  Oh,  if  you  mean  Miss  Falkland's  object,  I  really  can- 
not tell,"  he  replied ;  "  and  my  object  was  certainly  a 
very  fooUsh  one,  but  one  that  leads  many  a  nian  to  do 
a  still  more  foolish  thing :  I  mean,  it  was  to  prove  that 
I  was  not  afraid." 

"And  pray,  what  was  the  result?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Falkland ;  but  by  this  time  they  were  at  the  breakfast- 
room  door,  and  Colonel  Manners  declared  tl^at  he  would 
not  communicate  his  fate  to  any  one  before  l^e  revealed 
it  to  Miss  Falkland  in  general  consistory.  This  he  had 
soon  an  opportunity  of  doing :  and  the  whole  business 
was  laughed  at  gayly  enough.  It  is  wonderful  how 
light  a  little  merriment  soon  makes  every  thing  appear ; 
and  this  is  is  the  reason  why,  in  moments  of  mirth  and 
cheerfulness,  so  many  secrets  are  revealed  that  one 
would  often  give  worlds  to  shut  up  again  in  the  casket 
of  one*s  own  breast.  Let  wise  diplomatists  keep  far 
from  merriment ;  for  a  light  laugh  or  a  gay  witticism, 
whose  idle  wings  seemed  hardly  strong  enough  to  flutter 
it  across  the  table,  has  often  taken  a  weighty  secret  on 
its  back,  and  flown  away  with  it,  never  to  return.  Now, 
the  letter  that  the  gipsy  had  given  Colonel  Manners  for 
his  friend  he  had  believed  might  be  of  some  importance, 
as  long  as  he  was  alone ;  but  every  gay  word  that  was 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  gipsies  and  fortune-telling  took 
away  something  from  its  weight  in  his  estimation ;  and 
had  he  been  only  restrained  by  a  sense  of  its  import- 
ance, he  might  have  delivered  the  letter  before  break- 
fast was  over,  and  made  a  jest  of  it.  It  has  never  been 
said  that  Colonel  Manners  was  perfect ;  and  though  his 
mind  was  strong,  it  certainly  was  not  without  a  full 
share  of  human  weaknesses.  Colonel  Manners,  how- 
ever, was  restrained  by  something  besides  a  sense  of 
the  letter's  importance — he  had  given  his  word  to  de- 
liver it  in  a  particular  manner ;  and,  whatever  else  he 
might  do  in  the  way  of  frailties,  he  never  forgot  a  prom- 
ise, though,  in  the  present  instance,  it  was  long  ere  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  one  he  had  made 
the  gipsy  on  the  hill. 
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CHAPTER  VIU. 

Ant  one  who  has  tried  to  speak  with  another  for  Are 
minntes  in  private,  without  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
•of  demanding  an  interview,  will  know  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  the  opportunity,  unless  the  person  be 
one's  own  wife.  There  is  always  something  comes  in 
the  way  just  at  the  very  moment — something  unfore- 
seen and  unlikely,— especially  if  one  be  very  anxious 
upon  the  subject.  If  the  matter  be  of  no  importance, 
the  opportumty  presents  itself  at  every  turn ;  out  if  one 
be  very,  very  desirous  to  unburden  a  full  heart,  or  tell  a 
tale  of  love,  or  give  a  valuable  hint,  or  plead  the  cause 
of  one's  self,  or  any  one  else,  without  the  freezing  in- . 
fiuence  of  a  formal  conference,  one  may  wait  hours  and 
days — ^nay,  weeks  and  months,  sometimes — ^wiUiout 
finding  five  minutes  open  in  the  whole  day. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Edward  de  Yaux  fol- 
lowed Marian  into  the  music-room ;  and  when  Marian 
leA  him,  he  came  to  tell  his  friend  and  Isadore  that  they 
proposed  making  a  riding  party  to  see  something  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Manners  went  up  in  his  room  to  prepare ; 
a^,  as  he  found  himself  on  the  stairs  alone  with  De  Vaux, 
he  had  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  produce  the  letter,  when 
Miss  Falkland's  step  sounded  close  by  them,  and  her 
voice  invited  her  cousin  to  come  with  her,  and  see  a  Uttle 
present  she  had  bought  for  Marian's  birthday.  As  soon 
as  Manners  was  equipped  for  riding,  he  went  to  De 
Vaux's  room,  calculating — as  he  usu^y  dressed  in  half 
the  time  that  his  friend  expended  on  such  exertions — 
that  he  would  find  him  there :  but  no  one  was  in  the 
apartment  but  a  servant,  who  told  him  that  Mr.  De  Vaux 
had  gone  down.  As  he  passed  along  one  of  the  corri- 
dors, he  saw  De  Yaux  sauntering  across  the  lawn  to- 
wards the  gates  of  the  stable-yard;  but  ere  he  could 
catch  him,  his  friend  was  surrounded  by  grooms  and 
servants,  receiving  his  orders  concerning  the  horses ; 
and  as  they  turned  again  towards  the  house,  Marian  and 
Miss  Falkland  were  standing  in  their  riding  Presses  on 
the  steps. 
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"^Wellt  I  moat  wait,**  thooglit  MaaiMn,  nliectiiif 
aagely  on  the  difBcnltiea  of  ezecntiiiff  pmictinlly  er«ii 
ao  aimple  a  commiaaioii  aa  thai  wbicB  he  had  mder- 
taken.  *'  Well,  I  moat  wait  tiU  we  go  to  dnaa  te  dm- 
ner;  theni  am  anre  to  find  my  op|Kirtunity." 

He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  remain  hmdeaed 
with  his  secret  so  long.  •  Theiide  was  piea8«iit,hiitdM 
not  extend  far ;  and  on  the  retom  of  tne  paitr,  niuto 
Manners  and  De  Yaoz  stood  looking  at  UnlrJWMB  m 
the  hall,  Ifiss  FaKlandand  her oonsm retired  tovdmige 
their  dress,  and  the  oraortoni^  was  not  loot. 

**  Now  we  are  alone,^  said  wBunerSr^^  let  me  ezeeate 
a  commission  with  whidi  I  am  chaiged  towards  ypii»  De 
Yaoz,  and  which  has  teased  me*  all  ttie  moniing'>~ 

**  Not  a  challenge,  I  hope,*  reified  the  other;  "ftrit 
seems  a  solemn  embassy^' 

.  ''No,  no,  nothing  of  theldnd^  answered  Ids  ftiend; 
"but  the  feet  is--^ 

"  Please,  sir,**  said  Colonri  BfannerB*  sertaati  open- 
ing the  glass  doors,  '*  I  believe  tiieyoong  mare  is  throw- 
ing out  a  splint ;  and  I  did  not  like  to-^ 

^  Well,  weU,"  said  Mannera,  somewhat  impatieBl]j« 
'*  I  will  come  and  see  her  myself  presentiy— *I  am  tti- 
gaged  just  now.**  The  man  withnew;  and  rwaamfng 
his  discourse  at  the  precise  point  where  he  had  left  oft 
Manners  continued,  '^Thefactis,  thatgips^of  whomi 
was  speaking  this  morning,  charged  me  with  a  letter  to 
you,  which  1  promised  to  deliver  in  private,  and  when 
you  were  Ukely  to  be  able  to  read  it  without  interrup- 
Son." 

"  A  gipsy !"  said  De  Vaux,  knitting  his  brows ;  "  the 
circle  of  my  acquaintance  has  extended  itself  farther 
than  I  thought,  and  in  a  class,  also,  equally  beyond  my 
wishes  and  anticipations :  but  are  you  sure  tiiere  is  no 
mistake  ?  does  he  really  mean  me  1" 

"  There  is  the  letter,"  replied  Manners,  **  wi A  your 
titles,  nomen  and  cognomen^  as  clearly  superscribe  as 
ever  1  saw  them  written :— Captain  the  Honourable  Ed- 
ward de  Vaux,  with  many  et  cseteras." 

*'  And  in  a  good  hand,  and  on  tolerably  clean  paper,** 
said  De  Vaux,  taking  the  letter,  and  gasinff  on  the  back. 
"  Why,  this  gipsy  of  yours  must  be  a  miracle,  Manners.*' 

"  He  is  a  very  extraordinary  person,  certainly,'*  an- 
swered his  companion,  *'  both  in  his  ideas  and  his  de- 
portment, which  are  equally  above  his  class.** 

"  Nay,  he  must  be  a  miracle — a  complete  miracle  !*• 
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«aid  De  Vaux,  laughing,  "  if  he  can  mend  kettles  and 
write  such  an  address  as  that,  with  the  same  good  right 
hand.    But  this  must  be  a  begging  letter.^' 

"  1  think  not,"  replied  Manners  :  "  it  would  not  sur- 
prise me  to  find  that  he  knows  tnore  of  you  than  you 
imagine ;  but,  at  all  events,  read  the  letter." 

De  Vaux  turned  the  letter,  looked  at  the  seal,  which 
offered  a  very  good  impression,  though  one  with  which 
he  was  not  acquainted,  and  then,  tearing  open  the  paper, 
read  the  contents.  The  very  first  words  made  his  eye 
strain  eagerly  upon  the  page  ;  a  few  hues  more  rendered 
him  deamy  pale ;  and  though,  as  he  went  on,  his  agita- 
tion did  not  increase,  yet  the  intensity  of  his  gaze  upon 
the  sheet  before  him  was  not  at  all  diminished ;  and  when 
he  had  concluded  it,  after  staring  vacantly  in  his  com- 
panion's face  for  a  moment,  he  again  turned  to  the  letter, 
and  read  it  attentively  over  once  more. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  brought  you  evil  tidings,  De 
Vaux,"  said  Colonel  Manners,  who  had  watched  with 
some  anxiety  the  changes  upon  the  countenance  of  his 
friend :  "  if  so,  can  I  serve  you  ?  You  know  Charles 
Manners ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say  how  much  pleasure 
it  will  give  me  to  do  any  thing  for  you." 

"I  must  think.  Manners — 1  must  think,"  replied  De 
Vaux :  "  these  are  strange  tidings  indeed,  and  vouched 
boldly  too ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  have  a  right  to  com- 
municate them  to  any  one  but  the  person  they  affect 
next  to  myself.  However,  I  must  think  ere  1  act  at 
ail.  Forgive  me  for  not  making  you  a  sharer  of  them ; 
and  excuse  me  now,  for  I  am  much  agitated,  and  hardly 
weU." 

"  Let  me  be  no  restraint  upon  you,  De  Vaux,"  an- 
swered his  friend.  "  If  I  can  serve  you,  tell  me ;  if  I 
can  alleviate  any  thing  you  suffer  by  sympathy,  let  me 
share  in  what  you  feel ;  but  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  I  even  desire  to  hear  any  thing  that  it  may  be  proper 
to  keep  to  your  own  bosom.  Leave  me  now,  without 
ceremony :  but  take  care  how  you  act,  De  Vaux ;  for  I 
see  there  is  matter  of  much  importance  in  your  mind ; 
and  you  are,  sometimes  at  least,  in  military  affairs,  a 
little  hasty." 

"I  will  be  as  cool  and  thoughtful* as  yourself,  my 
friend,"  replied  De  Vaux ;  "  but  I  am  agitated,  and  the 
best  place  for  me  is  my  own  room." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  his  friend,  not  a  little  surprised, 
ijideed,  that  such  a  letter  from  such  a  person  should 
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hsve  bad  fhe  power  to  psodoce  on  tbe  Baad  of  •  an 
like  De  Y anz  the  extreme  a^^tataon  wlikil  lie  liad  joit 
witnessed.  De  Y aiix»  he  well  knew,  was  'fljot  one  to 
giye  credence  to  any  thing  lightlj,  or  to  jrield  to  any 
atight  feeling  whidi  a  first  impgearton  Bvmt  piodnce; 
bat,  in  the  present  instanceyit^waaeridenl  &t  ma  fitiend 
bad  received  a  shock  from  aome  tidinga  wliiebbad  been 
totaDy  unexpected,  but  which  moat  bare  been  pnbidile, 
as  well  as;  unpleasaAt,  to  i»odaee  aucb  an  emiL  .Tk9 
extraorcUnary  fact,  however,  that  news  of  audi  inqpoft' 
ance  shooid  be  left  to  the  transmisaioa  of  audi  a  amn 
aa  the  gipsy— so  separated  by  station*  aad  «tate»  aad 
circHmstances,  from  the  person  whom  they  concefBed- 
was  of  course  a  matter  of  moch  aatbnMiiiiBirt  to  Coloiid 
Manners ;  and  surprise  divided  bis  boadm  witii  aasiely 
and  sympathy  for  nis  friend. 

It  is  a  very  disagreeable  tbinr  to  have  aay  two  fmHh 
ings  thus  making  a  shuttlecock  of  our  atteirtkitt;  or. 
when  they  are  very  eager,  strag^mg^it  wiUi  nmlaal 
pertinacity ;  but  the  only  way  toact  n^lbr  aooh  cirevm* 
atances  is,  to  treat  them  uke  two  qoarreiMNBeboya)  and» 
abutting  them  up  together,  leave  them'  to  lUdit  it  out 
without  interruption.  Such  was  tbe  plan  whi»  CkAxnel 
Manners  now  proposed  to  paoraiie;  andy  copaeyienliy, 
quitting  the  hall  vhere  Ins  conversation  with  De  Vanx 
had  taken  place,  he  walked  straight  to  the  Mbnay,  and 
opened  the  door. 

What  happened  next  was  not  without  its  importance ; 
but  as  the  mind  may  be  at  this  moment  more  anxious 
concerning  De  Yaux  than  concerning  his  companion> 
we  will  foUow  him  up  the  staircase  as  hghtly  as  possible ; 
enter  his  chamber,  lay  our  hand  iroon  his  bosom,  draw 
the  curtain,  and  show 'the  reader  the  scene  within.  But 
it  may  be  as  well  first  to  look  at  that  letter  upon  the 
table  before  which  he  is  sitting,  with  his  left  hand  iqwn 
his  brow,  and  his  ri^ht  partly  covering  the  sheet  of 
paper  which  had  so  disturbed  him.  If  one  can  draw  it 
gently  out  from  underneath  his  fingers,  while  his  eyes 
are  shut  and  his  thoughts  are  busy,  one  may  read  wnal 
follows : — 

**  To  Captain  Edward  de  Yaux.**  Here,  be  it  remarked, 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  superscription 
and  the  address ;  the  latter  having  borne,  "  To  Captain 
the  Honourable  Edward  de  Yaux,"  while  in  the  inside 
was  merely  written,  "  To  Captain  Edward  de  Yaux." 

The  difference  may  appear  insignificant ;  but|  in  the 
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present  instance,  and  with  the  commentary  of  the  epistle 
itself  thereon,  it^signifies  a  great  deal.  However,  the 
letter  went  on : — 

**  To  Ctmtain  Edward  de  Vaux, 
'*  Sir  :  I  snail  make  no  excuse  for  addressing  you,  as 
I  am  fully  justified  therein ;  and  you  yourself,  however 
great  the  pain  1  may  inflict  upon  you,  will  eventually 
admit  that  I  am  so.  You  are  about,  I  understand,  to 
unite  your  fate  to  a  young  lady  of  rank  and  fortune ; 
and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  mutual  affection  and 
mutual  good  feelings  would  render  yodr  union  happy. 
Nevertheless,  believing  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  I 
feel  sure  that  you  would  not  like  to  lead  any  one  into 
such  an  alliance  with  expectations  which  are  not  alone 
doubtful,  but  fallacious.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
you  should  know  more  precisely  how  you  are  situated ; 
and  I  hesitate  not  to  iniorm  you,  that  on  the  title  and 
estates  held  by  your  father  you  have  no  earthly  right  to 
calculate ;  that,  should  you  marry  Miss  de  Vaux,  you 
bring  with  you  nothing  but  your  commission  as  a  captain 
in  the  army ;  and  that  whatever  you  expect  from  your 
parent  will  most  certainly  go  to  another  person.  Your 
first  conclusion — as  a  world  in  which  there  are  so  many 
villains  is  naturally  suspicious — ^will  be,  that  this  letter 
is  written  either  by  some  one  who  intends  to  set  up 
some  unjust  claim  to  your  rightful  inheritance,  by  some 
disappointed  suitor  of  your  bride,  or  by  some  maIevo« 
lent  envier  of  another's  happiness.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  fact.  The  person  who  writes  this  owes  some 
gratitude  to  your  family ;  not  so  much  for  what  was 
accomplished,  as  for  what  your  grandfather  sought  to 
accomplish  in  his  favour.  You  may  have  heard  the 
story — in  which  case  you  will  give  more  credence  to 
the  present  letter — or  you  may  not  have  heard  the  story: 
but  still,  the  way  to  satisfy  yourself  is  open  before  you. 
Either  resolve  to  question  your  father  boldly  concerning 
the  points  herein  contained ;  or,  if  you  would  have  the 
facts  proved  so  that  you  cannot  doubt  them,  come  alone 
to  the  gipsies'  tents,  in  the  sand-pit  on  M orley  Down, 
this  evening  or  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  inquire 
for  "  Phasold." 

Now,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  the  only 
course  which  De  Yaux  would  have  pursued  might  have 
l^een,  to  twist  up  the  paper  into  any  strange  and  fanciful 
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form  that  the  whim  of  the  moment  suggested,  and  pot 
it  into  the  first  fire  he  met  with,  ^ving  it  hardly  a  se- 
cond thought.  But  there  were  circumstances  totally 
distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  letter  itself,  which 
^ve  it  a  degree  of  importance  far  above  that  which  it 
mtrinsically  possessed.  Edward  de  Vaux,  though  he 
had  a  slight  recollection  of  a  dark-eyed,  beautiful  crea- 
ture, whom  in  his  infancy  he  had  called  mother,  lost  all 
remembrance  of  her  at  a  particular  period  of  his  life, 
and  had  never  since,  that  he  knew  of,  heard  her  name 
mentioned.  He  passed,  it  is  true,  for  Lord  Dewry's 
legitimate  son,  was  received  as  such  in  society,  and 
admitted  as  such  by  his  own  family  and  relations.  But, 
if  so,  how  was  it  he  had  never  seen  a  pict^ire  of  his 
mother  among  those  of  his  ancestors,  and  beside  that 
of  his  father,  which  stood  in  the  gallery,  and  represented 
him  as  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age?^- 
How  was  it  he  had  never  heard  his  mother's  jewels 
mentioned,  though  those  of  the  two  baronesses  who 
had  preceded  her  were  often  referred  to  1  How  was  it 
that  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Falkland,  as  he  inferred  from  many 
facts,  had  never  seen  his  mother  ?  How  was  it  that  his 
father  had  never  spoken  her  name  in  his  hearing?  All 
this  had  often  struck  him  as  something  very  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  a  thousand  minor  circumstances,  which  can- 
not be  here  recapitulated,  had  shown  him  that  there  was 
some  mystery  in  regard  to  his  family,  which  had  fre- 
quently given  him  pain.  Since  his  return,  however, 
something  more  had  occurred :  two  or  three  words  had 
been  spoken  by  his  father,  during  their  dispute  concern- 
ing Colonel  Manners,  which  had  startled  him  at  the  time 
with  a  suspicion  which  he  had  instantly  banished,  but 
which  now  came  up  again  with  fearful  confirmation  of 
the  tidings  he  had  just  received.  Lord  Dewry  had  de- 
clared that  he  could  be  deprived  of  the  entailed  estates 
of  the  barony  by  a  single  word.  At  the  time,  that  ex- 
pression had  but  slightly  alarmed  him ;  for,  well  know- 
ing the  violence  of  his  father's  disposition,  and  the  acts 
and  words  of  almost  insane  vehemence  to  which  any 
opposition  would  drive  him,  he  had  instantly  concluded 
that  it  was  a  meaningless  threat,  spoken  to  punish  him 
for  the  spirit  of  resistance  he  had  displayed.  But  now 
it  came  back  in  its  full  force ;  and  he  asked  himself, 
what  could  such  words  mean,  if  he  were  a  legitimate 
child  ?  The  estates  were  entailed  on  the  male  heir ;  he 
himself  was  the  only  male  heir  in  the  present  line ;  and 
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if  by  birth  he  were  thd4awful  sOn  of  Lord  Dewry,  no 
eartmy  power  could  depnve  him  of  the  lands  of  his  fore* 
fathers.  But  his  father,  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
bar  before  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  had  told  him  that 
a  word  would  take  them  from  him.  A  stranger  now 
repeated  the  same  tale,  and  pointed  more  directly  to 
the  same  conclusion ;  and  all  his  former  recoUectiona 
changed  his  bitter  doubts  iiito  a  terrible  certainty. 

Edward  de  Vaux  bent  down  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
and  covered^s  eyes,  with  a  feeling  of  shame  and  de- 
gradation Mrigwas  hardly  supportable.  It  was  not  alone 
one  weH  dfM|0rneds  that  was  opened  upon  him ;  but. 
in  whatevei^,^  Jllillction  he  turned  his  thoughts,  hew  gall 
and  wohawd^tl^a^  poured  into  his  cup.  If  there  nad 
been  aught  on  earth  of  which  he  had  been  proud — and, 
in  that  instance,  his  pride,  though  bridled  ana  restrained 
by  better  feelings,  had  been  great ; — if  there  had  been 
any  ihing  on  earth  of  which  he  had  been  proud,  it  had 
been  of  his  clear  descent  from  thirteen  generations  of 
noble  ancestors.  He  had  taken  a  delight,  even  from 
boyhood,  in  tracing  the  recorded  history  of  each,  and  imJ?  ■ 
proving  that  there  had  not  been  one,  froifn  the  found^p 
of  the  family  to  hiis  own  immediate  parent,  who  had  not 
been  well  deserving  of  the  rank  and  station  that  they 
held  in  their  native  land.  He  had  drawn  from  his  nobla 
birth  the  moral  which  noble  birth  should  always  afford ; 
and  had  determined  that  he,  too,  would  deserve  the  title 
that  they  had  received  for  great  deeds ;  that  he,  too, 
would  transmit  the  jewel  of  hereditary  virtue  to  his 
children  ^ls  an  heirloom,  unimpaired  in  passing  through 
his  hands.  He  knew  that,  in  the  words  of  a  great  na- 
tural poet, — 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp—  ' 
The  man's  the  gold  for  a*  that  r 

and  he  felt  that,  to  bear  the  name  of  noble,  without 
being  noble  iUj^s  heart,  was  but  to  carry  the  die  of 
vahie  upon  inferior  metal,  and  pass  upon  sbciety  a  base 
and  worthless  counterfeit.  But  all  such  thoughts,  such 
remembrances,  and  aspirations  were  now  at  an  eiid. 
He  could  no  longer  look  back  to  mighty  men  amid  his 
forefathers,  for  the  world's  law  cut  the  link  between 
him  and  them.  He  had  no  longer  a  proud  name  to  keep 
up  ahdadom  with  noble  actions,  for  he  was  an  illegiti- 
mate 4itL  who  had  unrightfully  usurped  the  name  and 
statioiLiHueh  belonged  not  to  him.  His  best  support, 
his  noblest  designs,  his  most  generous  purposes,  were 
Vol.  l.—ls  ^ 
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cast  down,  and  his  heart  was  lud  prostrate  along  with 
them. 

But  this  was  not  all:  he  was  now  a  be^sar  I  the  estates  - 
were  entailed,  and  descended  with  the  Utle ;  and  though  ^;, 
his  father  lived  in  somewhat  gloomy  retirement,  yet  ue 
state  with  which  he  had  surrounded  nis  solitude  De  Vaux 
well  knew  could  have  left  little  accumi:dation  firom  the 
revenues  of  his  property.  Here,  then,  were  new  evils 
to  be  encountered.  Accustomed  to  luxury,  and  ease, 
and  plenty,  without  one  thought  oi  that  sordid  ore,  tiie 
want  of  which  cramps  so  many  a  noble  flinty  and  sti- 
fles so  many  a  great  design,  he  had  lived  iraft  from  one 
3f  the  greatest  burdens  upon  man.  He  fatfdnever  been 
lavish  or  extravagant,  for  such  was  not  «  part  of  his 
nature ;  but  he  had  been  generous  and  libleral  to  others, 
as  well  as  at  ease  himself;  and  now  he  felt  ^hat  every 
3xpense  must  be  measured  and  gauged. by  considerations 
y(  economy ;  that  every  gumea  must  be  weighed  and 
3stimated  before  it  was  parted  with ;  that  he  ntnst  look 
ijpon  money  in  a  light  that  he  had  never  done  before ; 
'^at  he  must  make  it  a  continual  object  of  thought;  that 

B  mind,  like  the  traveller  in  the  land  of  the  LUhpUh 
.-juis,  must  be  painfully  pinioned  down  on  every  side  by 
;he  irritating  ties  of  petty  cares ;  that  his  ease  must  be 
it  an  end,  and  his  generosity  cease. 

There  was  more,  however,  far  more  bitter  kept  min- 
gling in  the  draught.  Round  the  idea  of  one*s  mother 
he  mind  of  man  clings  with  fond  affection.  It  is  the 
irst  sweet,  deep  thought  stamped  upon  our  infant  hearts, 
¥hen  yet  soft  and  capable  of  receiving  the  most  pro- 
bund  impressions,  and  all  the  after-feelings  of  the  world 
ire  more  or  less  light  in  comparison.  1  do  not  know 
hat  even  in  our  old  age  we  do  not  look  back  to  that 
'eeling  as  the  sweetest  we  have  known  through  life. 
)m'  passions  and  our  wilfulness  may  lead  us  far  from 
he  object  of  our  filial  love ;  we  learn  even  to  pain  her 
leart,  to  oppose  her  wishes,  to  violate  her  commands; 
ve  may  become  wild,  headstrong,  and  angry  at  her 
counsels  or  her  opposition ;  but  when  death  has  stilled 
ler  monitory  voice,  and  nothing  but  calm  memory  re^ 
nains  to  recapitulate  her  virtues  and  good  deeds,  affec- 
ion,  like  a  flower  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  past  storm, 
aises  up  her  head  and  smiles  among  the  tears;  Romid 
bat  idea,  as  we  have  said,  the  mind  clings  with  fond 
iffection ;  and  even  when  the  early  period  of  our  loss 
btt^  memory  to  be  silent,  fancy  takes  the  place  of 
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rBm^mbranoe^and  iwimfk  the  image  of  our  dead  parent 
with  a  garland  of  graces^  and  beauties,  and  virtuesy 
which  we  doubt  not  that  she  possessed.  Thus  had  it 
been  with  De  Vaux :  he  could  just  cadi  to  mind  a  face 
that  had  ap{>eared  to  him  very  beautiful,  and  a  few  kind 
aujd  tender  words  from  the  lips  of  her  he  had  called 
mother^  but  he  had  fancied  her  all  that  was  good,  and 
gentle,  and  virtuous ;  and  now  that  he  was  forced  to 
k)ok  upon  her  as  a  fallen  being,  as  one  who  had  not  on^ 
forgotten  virtue  herself,  but,  in  sin,  had  brought  him 
into  the  if  orld,  to  degradation  and  shame,  what  could 
be  his  feelings  towards  her  I 

Horrid !  horrid  is  it  to  say,  that  the  world  should  take 
unto  itself  that  awful  power  claimed  bv  Almighty  Om- 
niscienee,  of  visiting  ihe  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  and  of  making  the  guiltless  offspring  more 
than  share  the  punishment  inlicted  on  the  offending 
parent!  But  so  De  Vaux  felt  that  the  world  does,  and 
that,  in  his  instance,  it  was  not  alone  the  usual  con- 
temptible sneer,  or  still  more  contemptible  neglect,  ti 
he  was  destined  to  meet ;  but  that  he  must  expect 
the  venomous  pity  and  mahgnant  compassion  which 
fall,  more  than  his  situation,  would  excite,  and  whi' 
the  hard  and  unfeeling  beings  of  the  earth  affect  to 
experience  for  those  they  wish  most  powerfully  to  de- 
press. 

Such  accumulated  feelings  were  all  bitter  enough; 
but  there  was  one  more  bitter  still,  more  fill^  with 
agony  and  degradation.  De  Vaux,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
engaged  to  a  being  full  of  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentle- 
ness, by  promises  Which  united  them  to  each  other,  not 
alone  as  persons  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  having  found 
a  fitting  alliance ;  but  as  two  people  who  had  known 
each  other  from  infancy,  had  grown  up  in  affection,  and 
had  for  many  a  year  looked  forward  to  their  marriage 
as  the  means  of  securing  to  both  the  utmost  degree  of 
human  happiness  for  life ;  as  the  binding  on  of  a  talis- 
man, that  would  shut  out  ffom  their  domestic  hearth  all 
the  evil  things  of  earth.  With  De  Vaux,  these  feelings, 
these  anticipations,  were  even  stronger.  He  loved  Ma- 
rian with  the  fullest,  deepest,  most  passionate  attach- 
ment. Towards  her  his  heart  was  all  fire  and  thrilling 
energy ;  and,  though  there  were  times  when  he  some- 
what doubtec  that  her  feelings  were  of  as  powerful  a 
kind  towards  him,  yet  he  believed  that  she  loved  him 

much  as  she  could  love ;  and  perhaps  even  her  slight 
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dserve  made  him  love  her  thelnore  ardently.  The  day 
)r  their  marriage  was  already  fixed ;  the  bridal  oma- 
lents  were  all  prepared;  their  future  life  had^  in  the 
onversation  of  that  very  day,  been  laid  out  before  them 
B  on  a  map,  and  Edward  de  Vaux  had  as  much  doid)ted« 
rhen  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  that  Marian,  in  all  her 
eauty,  was  to  be  his  bride  within  three  short  weeks^^as 
e  doubted  of  his  own  existence. 
Now,  however,  what  were  his  feelings  ? — ^now  that 
is  situation  was  changed  in  every  particular, — ^that 
1  fortune,  and  in  station,  he  had  fallen  at  once  from 
le  situation  in  which  she  had  promised  him  her  hand ; 
nd  when  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  claim  from 
larian  de  Vaux  the  execution  of  a  promise  which  she 
ad  made  under  different  circumstances,  and  to  which 
e  believed  that  all  her  friends  would,  of  course,  be 

{>posed,  as  soon  as  his  real  position  became. known? 
e  felt  that  he  had  no  right  either  to  ask  or  to  expect 
; ;  and  the  darkest  image  that  presented  itself  to  his 
lind  was,  the  loss  of  her  he  loved,  for  ever.  Nor  did 
is  image  come  before  him  vague  and  undefined,  as  a 
big  of  remote  possibility, — ^though  even  then  the  ap- 
irehension  would  have  been  terrible  enough,— but,  m 
is  present  state  of  despondency,  it  appeared  as  an  un- 
oubted  and  inevitable  certainty — as  a  thing  that  must 
nd  would  take  place.  He  felt  as  if  Marian  were 
Iready  lost  to  him  for  ever,  and  the  bright  bubble  of  his 
lappiness  irreparably  broken.  He  fancied,  also, — he 
ould  not  help  imagining,  that  something  like  contempt 
jTOuld  mingle  in  the  pity  that  she  felt  for  him.  She 
«ras  herself  so  pure, — delicacy,  modesty,  and  virtue  so 
haracterized  her  every  movement,  and  her  every  word, 
-that  he  tortured  himself  with  believing  that  a  part  of 
he  reprobation  and  scorn  with  which  she  must  think 
if  his  mother,  would  fall  upon  himself.  "She  will 
3ok  upon  me  as  the  child  of  vice,"  he  thought ;  "  she 
irill  see  in  me  the  offspring  of  guilt  and  shame,  and  wiU 
asily  make  up  her  mind  to  the  separation.  She  is 
Iways  so  reasonable,  and  so  wilhng  to  do  what  she 
onsiders  right,  at  any  sacrifice,  that  her  mind  will  soon 
le  tutored  to  forget  Edward  de  Vaux.  Were  she  of 
hat  warm,  ardent,  deep-feeling  nature  that  casts  fate 
nd  happiness  upon  one  die,  I  might  hope  that  she 
irould  still  cling  to  me :  but  it  is  in  vain  thinking  of  it— I 
lave  no  reason  to  hope  it.    She  will  follow  the  dictates 
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of  common  sense  andprtldence«  and  abandon  an  alliance 
which  ail  her  ineikls  would  now  oppose.^' 

Poor  Marian  I  thus  did  her  unhappy  lover  contrive  to 
wring  hijs  own  heart  even  with  her  very  virtues.  After 
thinking  for  at  Ipast  an  hour  in  gloomy  silence,  a  faint 
hope  crossed  his  mind,  that  he  might  have  mistsdcen 
the  import  of  the  letter — that  his  apprehensions  might 
have  deceived  him.  jGxperience,  gamed  from  the  con- 
sequences of  our  faults,  sdmost  always,  sooner  or  later, 
gives  us  a  vague,  unsatisfactory  consciousness  that 
such  things  exist  in  our  bosom ;  and  Edward  de  Vaux 
did  know  that  he  was  given  to  torment  himself  need« 
lessly.  He  therefore  read  thie  letter  over  again,  and 
read  it  carefully;  but,  on  doing  so,  his  first  impression 
was  but  the^more  confirmed. 

"Yet  it  might  be  false,"  he  thought;  "the  whole 
tale  might  be  false,  or  might  refer  to  something  else, 
and  be  the  mere  blunder  of  some  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous person."  But  then  the  remembrance  of  his 
fother's  words  returned,  and  all  that  had  before  seemed 
strange  regarding  his  mother  came  up  before  his  mind^ 
and  he  once  more  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  ^ 

What  was  to  be  done,  became  the  next  question. 
There  was  just  a  sufficient  portion  of  doubt  minglefl 
with  his  feelings  to  hold  him  tortured  in  suspense, 
without  beiuff  enough  to  approach  the  limit  of  hope. 
This  state,  of  course,  he  could  have  borne  no  longer 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  his  situation  in  regard 
to  Marian  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the  business.  And 
vet  it  was  terrible,  most  terrible,  to  feel  that  it  must  be 
his  own  hand  which  tore  away  the  veil  that  concealed 
the  obstacles  to  his  marriage — that  it  must  be  his  own 
hand  that  cast  away  his  happiness  for^ever.  The 
thought  might  cross  his  mind  of  letting  things  take  their 
course— of  choosing  to  disbelieve  the  letter— of  treating 
it  with  contempt,  and  of  proceeding  with  Marian  to  the 
altar,  to  secure  the  blessing  of  her  hand,  at  least,  before 
the  rest  was  snatched  from  him.^  But  if  it  did  cross  his 
mind,  it  was  but  as  the  image  of  a  thing  that  might  be 
with  some  men,  but  could  never  be  with  hihi.  It  oc- 
cupied not  a  moment^s  consideration — it  left  no  trace 
behind  it.  To  investigate  the  matter  instantly,  and  to 
the  bottom,  became  his  determination;  and,  having 
done  so,  to  make  the  result  known  to  those  interested, 
and  at  once  place  himself  fearlessly  in  the  situation 
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which  he  had  alone  a  right  to  fill.  He  did  not  for- 
get that  there  might  he  circumstances  in  the  stoiy 
which  he  was  about  to  hear  which  might  render  it 
necessary  to  conceal  it  from  the  public  ear»  in  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  his  father,  or  of  others. 
But  to  Marian,  at  least,  the  facts  must  be  told;  she 
was  too  deeply  implicated  in  it  all  to  be  left  in  ignorance 
Df  what  touched  her  whole  future  happiness ;  and  De 
Vaux  resolved  that  not  only  should  she  be  told,  but  that 
ao  lips  bu^  his  own  should  tell  it,  as  he  well  knew  how 
a  few  explicative  words,  or  a  well-turned  round  of 
phrases,  may  pervert  a  plain  tale  from  its  true  meaning. 
'*  I  will  trust  none,"  he  thought ;  "  and,  whatever  the 
truth  may  be,  from  my  lips  alone  shall  she  first  hear  it/' 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  his  investigation  be- 
came the  next  question.  Two  were  pointed  out  in  the 
letter  itself ;  but  from  the  first,  that  of  appl3ring  to  his 
father,  he  shrank  with  irresistible  repugnance.  It  was 
not  alone  that  De  Vaux,  as  is  common — we  might 
almost  say  universal — among  men,  possessed  more 
physical  than  moral  courage ;  that  he  feared  the  fierce 
md  angry  mood  of  his  father,  irritated  as  he  had  been 
3y  late  opposition,  and  loved  not  to  venture  upon  a 
liscussion  with  him,  which  would  rouse  every  dark  and 
3tormy  passion  into  fiery  activity ;  but  he  feared  him- 
self also :  he  feared  that  anguish  and  anger,  amd  the 
iiaughty  irritation  with  which  he  was  sure  to  be  cn- 
3ountered,  might  make  liim  forget  himself, and  say  words 
uhat  no  after-sorrow  could  recall.  There  might  still 
36  a  doubt,  too,  upon  even  the  very  subject  of  his  fears, 
and  he  felt  that  were  those  fears  unfounded,  his  father 
might  justly  look  upon  it  as  little  better  than  a  gross 
E)ersonal  insult,  were  he  asked  if  he  had  passed  his 
illegitimat*  son  upon  the  world  as  legitimate,  and  pro- 
moted his  union  with  the  heiress  of  a  large  fortune, 
under  the  pretence  of  his  being  heir  to  an  honourable 
name  and  great  possessions. 

De  Vaux  might  believe  that  such  conduct  was  not 
impossible;  he  might  also  think  that  his  father  was 
lot  actuated  in  so  doing  by  the  mean  and  sordid  views 
ivhich,  at  first  sight,  seem  the  only  motives  assignable 
for  such  behaviour.  Various  circumstances  might  have 
occurred,  in  earlier  years,  to  make  his  father  acknow- 
ledge an  unreal  marriage  with  his  mother ;  considera- 
tions for  her  feelings,  or  for  his  ovm  respectability, 
night  be  among  the  rest.    Once  having  said  so,  and 
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spoken  of  himself  as  of  a  legitimate  child,  Edward  de 
vaax  knew  well  that  his  father's  proud  and  reserved 
nature  might  have  made  him  ever  after  silent  upon  tfc 
subject,  tiD  explanation  became  almost  impossible ;  and 
the  deceit  he  had  practised  or  permitted  might  have 
been  rather  the  result  of  haughty  reserve  than  of  cun- 
ning artifice. 

De  Vaax  felt  that,  however,  ere  he  presumed  to  insin- 
uate to  his  father  al)are  suspicion  of  his  having  committed 
such  an  act,  he  must  have  much  better  information  and 
clearer  proof  to  justify  the  charge.  When  such  evidence 
was  once  obtained,  he  might  communicate  the  discovery 
he  had  made  to  Lord  Dewry  by  letter,  and  thus  avoid 
that  pain^  coUision  which  a  personal  discussion  of  the 
matter  must  induce ;  or,  if  he  found  that  the  evidence 
was  faulty  or  inconclusive ;  that  there  was  motive  for 
suspicion  against  the  person  who  tendered  it,  or  that  the 
whole  was  an  interested  calumny,  he  might  lay  it  before 
his  father,  as  an  affair  which  required  him  to  investigate 
the  assertions,  and  punish  the  authors  of  them. 

The  determination,  therefore,  wa#  taken  to  visit  the 
gipsy  himself;  and  the  only  consideration  that  remained 
was,  whether  to  go  alone,  or  to  ask  Manners  to  accom- 
pany him.  From  the  latter  idea  he  shrank,  as,  in  that 
case,  he  must  have  exposed  to  his  friend  doubts  and 
a|>prehensions  which  were  bitterly  humiliating,  and 
might  even  compromise  the  secrets  of  others,  to  whom 
his  friend  was  a  stranger,  in  a  manner  which  he  had  no 
right  to  do.  The  letter,  also,  bade  him  come  alone ; 
and,  on  reading  it  over  once  more,  every  thing  tended 
to  make  him  give  credence  both  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer  and  the  accuracy  of  the  facts.  He  had  a  faint 
remembrance,  too,  of  having  heaM  the  name  of  Pharold 
mentioned  by  his  aunt,  as  connected  with  the  early 
days  of  her  family ;  and  the  fact  of  the  writer  having 
referred  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  own  father, 
tended  to  show  that  there  existed  no  design  against 
himself  personally.  Besides,  De  Vaux  was  not  a  man 
to  entertain  fears  of  any  kind  for  his  own  safety ;  and, 
as  he  clearly  saw  that  Manners  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  letter  which  he  had  brought  him,  he 
determined  to  go  alone,  and  investigate  the  matter  tho- 
roughly. 

His  next  question  to  his  own  heart  was,  *'  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  what  shall  be  my  conduct  towards  Marian  ? 
How  shall  I  behave  while  I  expect  and  believe  that  a 
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few  more  hours  will  alter  our  situation  towards  each 
>ther  for  ever,  and  render  that  conduct  wrong  which 
Iras  perfectly  consistent  with  our  engagement  towards 
sach  other  ?  If  I  change  my  manner,  she  may  think 
ny  affection  cooled,  and  feel  herself  unkindly  treated. 
But  then,"  he  thought  again,  bitteiiy  enough,  **  biitthen 
hat  will  but  serve  to  smooth  the  way  to  the  change 
¥hich  is  ultimately  to  take  place ;  and  perhsq[>8  it  had 
letter  be  reached  by  some  such  intermediate  step." 
rhe  next  moment,  again,  his  wavering  thoughts  turned 
o  the  other  side,  and  he  demanded  whether  he  had  any 
ight  to  give  her  one  instant^s  pain  more  than  necessaiy. 
rhe  reply  was  ready : — **  No,  no !  that  were  cruel  and 
mkind  indeed ;  and  should  I  do  so,  and  my  fears  prove 
alse,  my  behaviour  would  necessarily,  firem  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  remain  unexplained — a  dark 
dot  upon  my  affection  towards  her.  Yet,  hereafter,  if 
the  should  learn  that  such  tidings  have  been  in  my  pos- 
lession, — ^that  such  doubts  have  been  justly  workmg  in 
ay  mind, — will  she  not  think  it  wrong,  and  even  deceit- 
ul,  of  me  to  treat  her  as  my  promised  bride,  when  I 
Lnow  that  she  never  can  be  such  1** 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  De  VaiiXi  according  to  the 
»ld  scholastic  term,  had  got  himself  between  the  horns 
»f  a  dilemma ;  and  we  must  pause  for  one  moment,  in 
irder  to  inquire  how  far  he  was  art  and  part  in  puttiog 
limself  into  that  situation.  It  is  wonderful,  most  won- 
ierful,  how  people  deceive  themselves  in  this  world,  and 
low  they  go  on  arguing  with  themselves  on  both  sides 
►f  the  question  for  an  hour  together,  affecting  to  be 
luzzled,  and  asking  themselves  what  is  to  be  done,  when, 
rom  the  very  first,  they  have  determined,  in  secret 
ounsel,  what  to  do ;  and  all  this  logic  and  disquisition 
las  solely  been  for  the  purpose  of  bewildering  reason,or 
uty^  or  conscience^  or  any  other  of  those  personified 
ualities  of  the  soul,  which  the  great  parliament  of 
nan^s  passions  choose  to  look  upon  as  the  public^  the 
pectators. 

Now,  at  that  point  of  De  Vaux's  cogitations  wherein 
le  thought,  and  rejected  the  idea,  of  admitting  Manners 
0  his  confidence  in  the  matter  before  him,  as  is  fully 
isplayed  three  or  four  papes  back,  a  fancy  struck  him, 
irhich  instantly  changed  into  a  secret  resolution,  not  to 
lake  Manners  his  confidant  in  the  business,  but  to  open 
is  whole  heart  to  Marian  de  Vaux;  and  although  it 
eeded  scarcely  any  argument  to  prove  that  she,  whose 
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fate  was  the  most  strictly  bound  up  with  his  own,  '^^ose 
affection  he  certainly  possessed,  and  whose  good  sensg 
he  never  doubted,  was  the  person,  of  all  others,  in  whonr 
he  ought  to  confide ;  yet,  some  idle  cant  that  he  had 
read  in  some  foolish  book,  or  heard  from  some  foolish 
people,  about  the  absurdity  of  trusting  a  woman ;  some 
sUly  sneer  or  insignificant  jest,  magnified  into  a  bugbear 
through  the  mist  of  memory,  had  power  enough  to 
make  him  hide  his  own  determination  from  himself; 
and,  in  the  first  instance^  go  the  roundabout  path  we 
have  traced,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  no  other  re- 
source but  to  tell  her  the  whole  affair,  ere  he  boldly 
admitted  his  resolution  even  to  his  own  heart,  and 
brought  forward  the  true  and  upright  motives  on  which 
it  was  founded.    So  weak  is  human  nature ! 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  matter  was  no  longer 
difficult ;  all  embarrassment  in  regard  to  his  conduct 
was  removed,  and  he  felt  that  what  was  kindest  and 
what  was  most  affectionate,  was  also  the  most  just  and 
the  most  reasonable.  Whatever  was  the  truth  of  the 
assertions  contained  in  the  letter  he  had  received,  and 
to  whatever  facts  it  alluded,  it  pointed  principally  at  his 
union  with  Marian,  and  the  disparity  of  fortune  and 
rank  which  the  writer  affirmed  to  exist  between  them. 
She,  therefore,  was  a  person  principally  concerned ;  and 
on  her  ultimate  decision  their  fate  must  rest.  De  Vaux 
feared  not  that  any  loss  of  fortune  could  affect  Marian's 
regard:  he  cduldnot  have  loved  her  had  he  supposed  it 
would ;  but  he  did  fear  that  the  stigma,  which  he  believed 
might  rest  upon^s  birth,  and  which  he  himself  felt  as 
so  deeply  humiliating,  might  make  a  difference  in  her 
feelings;  and, when  backed  by  the  counsel  and  argu- 
ments of  some  of  her  maternal  relations,  might  mSke 
her  resolves  unfavoiu-able  to  his  hopes.  But  still,  in 
telling  her  all,  from  the  beginning,  in  concealing  nothing,^ 
in  acting  at  once  affectionately  and  candidly,  he  felt  that 
he  was  establishing  the  best  claim  to  continued  affection 
and  esteem :  he  felt,  too,  that,  if  there  had  been  deceit 
on  any  part,  such  conduct  would  be  the  best  proof  to 
all  that  he  was  as  free  as  day  from  any  participation  in 
it,  and  that,  whatever  were  the  result,  his  honour  and 
his  name  would  be  clear. 

His  determination,  therefore,  was  backed  by  every 
motive,  but  still  it  required  great  delicacy  in  executing 
it.  It  was  necessary  not  to  shock  or  to  pain  her — ^he 
loved  too  much  to  do  so— and  yet  to  be  perfectly  ex* 
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plicit.  It  was  requisite  to  tell  her  all,  and  to  leave  her 
fully  convinced  of  his  unalterable  love ;  yet  perfectlv 
free  to  form  her  own  decision  on  her  future  conduct. 
The  hour,  too,  and  the  manner,  were  matters  for  con- 
sideration, and  he  resolved  not  to  delay,  but  let  the 
communication  be  made  immediately,  and  as  a  matter 
of  importance.  It  would  require  time,  however;  and, 
as  it  was  already  late,  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  the  visit  to  the  gipsy  must  take  place  on  the 
following  morning :  he  only  paused,  then,  to  recover  his 
composure  completely,  and  to  think  of  the  best  method 
of  telling  Marian  the  whole,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
her  the  least  pain,  yet  show  his  confidence  and  affec- 
tion the  most  clearly. 

He  accordingly  sat  still,  and  laid  it  out  like  the  plan 
of  a  battle ;  but  in  this  he  was  very  wrong ;  as,  by  so 
doing,  he  naturally  presented  Marian  to  his  fancy  in  the 
light  of  the  enemy.  The  consequences  were,  that  his 
own  private  little  demon  instantly  saw  his  advantage, 
and,  whispering  in  De  Vaux's  ear,  made  his  irritable  and 
irritated  spirit  believe  that  Marian  would  act  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways,  which  he  could  not  blame,  yet  did 
not  like.  The  fiend,  who  well  knows  how  to  seize 
probabilities,  took  hold  of  every  psurticular  point  in  Ma^ 
rian's  character  which  could  give  him  any  thing  to  cling 
to ;  and  De  Vaux  saw,  in  the  glass  of  fancy,  her  beauti- 
ful countenance  looking  upon  him  as  calmly  and  as  rea- 
sonably as  ever,  without  a  shade  of  agitation  passing 
over  its  placid  sweetness  during  the  whole  time  that  he, 
with  difficulty,  and  hesitation,  and  agony  of  spirit,  and 
humiliation  of  heart,  was  telling  her  all  his  anxieties 
and  apprehensions.  He  saw,  in  the  same  magic  glass, 
the  very  spot  of  the  room  where  she  would  stand,  and 
the  fine  easy  line  of  her  figure,  all  displaying  perfect 
composure  and  graceful  ease ;  and  he  heard  the  soft, 
sweet  modulations  of  her  voice,  calm,  gentle,  but  unal- 
tered ;  and  at  length  he  thought,  "  1  know  perfectly  what 
she  will  say  when  slie  hears  it :  she  will  declare  that 
I  am  too  hasty  in  my  conclusions;  that  I  must  see 
the  gipsy,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  and  hear  the  whole 
3f  what  he  has  to  say ;  for  that  the  matter  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  judged  of  hastily,  and  that  when  we  know 
the  whole,  and  have  had  time  to  consider,  we  can  decide : 
3r  she  will  speak  of  consulting  my  aunt,  or  her  great 
ancle  Lord  Westerham,  or  any  other  of  those  cold,  dis- 
interested people  who  can  give  proper  advice  upon  the 
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.V  and  yet  I  do  my  aunt  injustice ;  for  though  of 
a  decided  nature,  she  is  not  of  a  cold-hearted  one.'' 

'Hius,  then,  did  he  torment  himself  for  some  minutes, 
taking  as  much  pains  to  make  himself  miserable  as  if 
there  were  not  quite  enough  pain  in  this  world  without 
our  seeking  it.  Nor  did  he  stop  here ;  but  went  on  in 
the  same  train  till  he  had  almost  wrought  himself  out  of 
the  determination  of  telling  Marian  at  all,  though  he  ulti- 
mately came  back  to  his  first  resolution.  It  is  not  to  be 
concealed  that  all  this  hesitation,  and  a  great  deal  of  this-, 
anguish,  proceeded  from  his  having  fallen  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  giving  the  reins  over  to  ima^nation,  and 
believing  that  he  had  placed  them  safely  m  the  hands 
of  reason.  Had  he  acted  wisely,  he  would  not  have 
sat  down  to  fancy  any  thing  upon  the  subject  at  all^  but 
he  would  have  risen  up,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  his 
resolution  was  taken,  and,  seeking  out  her  he  loved, 
would  have  told  her  all  his  doubts  and  fears,  without 
thinking  at  all  previously  either  of  what  he  would  say 
or  what  she  would  say.  Nature,  left  alone  to  work  her 
own  way,  in  a  thousand  instances  out  of  a  thousand  and 
one  does  it  gracefully ;  but  if  one  calls  in  to  counsel 
her  all  the  host  of  man's  passions,  prejudices,  faults, 
and  foibles— though  judgment  may  be  present  too — ^yet, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  in 
this  case,  produces  any  thing  but  safety.  Neither  is 
there  ever  any  use  of  long  consideration  in  circum- 
stances like  those  we  have  mentioned.  What  we  will 
do  always  requirA^  thought;  how  we  will  do  it,  seldom, 
if  ever*  Trust  t5*your  own  heart,  if  you  have  a  good 
onef  and  if  it  be  bad,  the  sooner  you  hurry  it  through 
th^Wsiness  the  better.  It  is  equally  vain  thinking  what 
we  will  say  ourselves,  for  we  are  sure  never  to  say  it ; 
and  still  more  fruitless  to  fancy  what  other  people  will 
say,  for  we  know  nothing  about  it. 

De  Vaux,  however,  was  in  some  respects  a  curious 
compound  of  very  different  principles.  With  all  his 
errors  i||jd  with  aU  his  faults,  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
candour;  and,  however  keen  he  might  be  in  investi- 
gating and  lashing  the  motives  of  other  people,  he  was 
not  half  so  strict  an  inquisitor  into  their  failings  as  he 
was  into  his  own.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  though 
the  knowledge  often  lay  dormant,  he  did  know,  as  we 
have  often  before  hinted,  with  extraordinary  accuracy, 
all  the  turnings  and  windings,  the  intricacies  and  the 
absurdities  of  his  own  nature ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rush 
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of  passions  was  over,  his  conscience— -like  the  power 
of  the  law  restored  a^er  a  popular  tumult — ^would  mount 
Che  tribunal,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  his  own  heart.  Of- 
ten, too — like  the  same  power  exerting  itself  to  repress 
anarchy — ^his  better  judgment  would  rise  up  against  the 
crowd  of  wild  images  presented  by  an  imtable  fancy, 
and  after  a  short  struggle  would  regain  its  po^er. 

Thus,  in  the  present  instance  he  felt,  after  a  while, 
that  he  was  but  anticipating  more  miserjr  when  he  Imd 
already  sufficient  to  endure ;  and,  doing  m  the  end  what 
he  ouffht  to  have  done  at  first,  he  started  up,  and  went 
to  seek  Marian,  in  order  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of 
letting  her  oivn  conduct  speak  for  itself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Be  Vaux  had  calmed  hhnself  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could ;  and  as  he  was  not  blessed  with  a  face  possess- 
ing that  general  expression  of  jocund  felicity  which  is 
usually  denominated  a  smiling  countenance,  whatever 
iegree  of  gravity  and  care  was  left  in  his  look  at  present 
excited  no  particular  notice  in  the  drawinff-room,  whither 
[lis  steps  were  first  directed.  The  party  there  assembled 
now  consisted  of  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter,  with 
Colonel  Manners ;  and  the  latter  alone  saw  that  the  agi- 
tation which  he  had  beheld  the  gipsy's  letter  produce  \n 
tiis  friend  had  ended  in  permanent  distress. 

"  Where  is  Marian  ?"  said  De  Vaux,  as  he  entered,  not 
very  much  disappointed,  perhaps,  to  find  that  she  was 
not  with  the  rest  of  the  family ;  "  where  is  Marian  1 — 
io  you  know,  Isadore  V 

"  1  left  her  drawing  in  the  little  saloon  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house,"  replied  Isadore ;  **  but  that  was  a  full 
hour  ago,  Edward ;  and  if  she  expected  a  gay  knight  or 
wandering  troubadour  to  come  and  sooth  her,  either  with 
bis  gaie  science  or  his  bien  dire,  she  may  have  left  her 
solitude  by  this  time  in  disappointment. 

De  Vaux  smiled  somewhat  bitterly,  as  he  felt  how 
much  more  painfully  he  had  been  employed  than  he 
would  have  been  in  the  occupations  to  which  Isadore 
referred ;  and,  again  leaving  the  drawing-room,  he  sped 
along  the  same  passages  which,  with  a  light  and  bound- 
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log  heflrt,  he  had  often  trod  in  search  of  Ji^r  upon  some 
Joyous  errand  whom  he  now  sought  with  feelings  of 
care,  anxiety,  and  sorrow.  Marian  was  still  where  her 
cousin  Isadore  had  left  her;  and  though,  perhaps,  she 
did  think  that  De  Yaux  might  have  found  her  out  sooner, 
when  he  had  no  ostensible  motive  for  being  absent  from 
the  side  of  her  he  loved,  ^et,  like  a  wise  girl,  she  received 
him  with  as  sweet  a  smile  as  if  no  such  slight  reproach 
had  ever  crossed  her  fancy.  The  next  moment  she 
rejoiced  that  she  had  done  so ;  for  the  expression  of 
anguish  in  her  lover's  eyes  did  not  escape  her,  and  she 
felt  at  once  that,  for  whatever  other  occupation  De  Vaux 
had  3rielded  the  pleasure  of  her  society,  it  was  for  no 
agreeable  one. 

**  Look  at  this  drawing,  Edward,**  she  said,  as  he  came 
in :  '^  do  you  not  think  uiat  I  have  made  my  hermit  look 
very  melancholy  sitting  on  that  rock  ?'• 

*'  Not  so  melancholy  as  my  thoughts,  dear  Marian,*' 
replied  De  Vaux,  gazing  over  her  shoulder,  apparently 
at  the  drawing,  but  in  truth  hardly  seeing  a  line  that  the 
paper  contained ;  **  not  so  melancholy  as  my  thoughts." 

**  And  what  has  occurred  to  make  them  so,  Edward  V 
she  asked,  turning  round  to  read  the  answer  in  his  face 
before  his  hps  could  reply.  ^  Surely,  I  have  a  right  to 
know,  if  any  one  has,  what  it  is  that  makes  you  un- 
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'ou  have,  dear  Marian,  ^u  have,"  he  replied ;  **  and 
I  have  souffht  you  out  here  to  make  you  share  in  all  I 
feel,  though  the  task  be  a  painful  one.  But  come  have, 
and  sit  with  me  on  the  sofa  by  the  window,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all."  And,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her 
on  towards  one  of  the  wmdows  that  looked  out  over 
the  park ;  for,  however  strange  it  may  be,  there  are 
undoubtedly  particular  positions  and  particular  situa- 
tions in  wmch  one  can  tell  a  disagreeable  story  more 
easily  than  in  others. 

Marian  was  alarmed,  and  she  was  agitated,  too,  within ; 
for  she  suffered  not  her  agitation  to  appear  upon  the 
surface  when  she  could  help  it ;  and,  as  is  very  natural, 
she  anxiously  strove  to  amve  at  some  leading  fact  as 
quick  as  possible.  "Something  must  have  occurred 
very  lately,  Edward,"  she  said,  *•  for  you  were  very  gay 
and  cheeiful  during  our  ride  this  morning.  Have  you 
heard  any  thing  from  your  father  to  distress  you  1" 

"  No,  dearest*  girl,"  he  ai^wered,  "  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  him ;  but  I^ve  heard  from  some  one  else 
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much  that  distresses  me :  but  ]  had  better  show  you 
what  I  have  received,  which  will  explain  the  matter 
more  briefly  than  i  could  do." 

So  saying,  he  placed  the  gipsy's  letter  in  her  hand. 
Marian  took  it,  and  read  it  through ;  but,  as  she  knew 
Qone  of  the  circumstances  which  tended  in  the  mind  of 
De  Vaux  to  corroborate  the  doubts  insinuated  by  the 
letter,  she  viewed  its  contents  in  a  different  lig^t ;  and, 
returning  it  with  a  smile,  she  asked,  *'  And  is  that  aU 
that  has  made  you  uneasy,  Edward  1  But  it  is  evidently 
bJI  nonsense,  my  dear  cousin.  If  that  foolish  man, 
who  teased  me  so  much  two  years  ago,  were  not  out 
of  the  country,  I  should  think  it  was  a  plan  of  lus  to 
imnoy  you ;  but  depend  upon  it,  that  this  is  the  trick  of 
some  one  who  wishes  to  disturb  our  happiness.  What 
hsLve  we  to  do  with  gipsies,  Edward  t  and  how  eould 
gipsies  know  any  thing  about  you  and  me,  unless  they 
were  instructed  by  somebody  else  1  And  if  any  person 
in  our  own  rank  had  real  information,  they  would  of 
course  bring  it  forward  themselves,  and  not  send  it 
through  a  set  of  gipsies." 

*'  You  argue  well,  Marian,"  answered  De  Vaux,  "  and 
[  would  fain  believe  that  you  ar^e  righUy ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  several  tmngs  have  previously 
occurred,  which  tend  to  confirm  the  assertions  contained 
in  this." 

Marian  turned  a  little  pale  from  anxiety  for  him  she 
loved.  "  Tell  me  all,  Edward,"  she  said,  "  tell  me  all ; 
[  am  sure  you  will  conceal  nothing  from  me." 

"  Nothing  that  1  know,  indeed,  Marian,"  he  answered : 
*  I  came  with  the  purpose  of  opening  my  whole  thoughts 
;o  you ;  for  you  have  every  right,  that  either  true  love 
)r  our  mutual  situation  can  give  you,  to  know  every 
;hing  that  I  know.  Well,  then,  my  beloved,  the  fact 
svhich  most  completely  tends  to  corroborate  the  asser- 
ions  in  this  letter,  occurred  in  a  conversation  between 
nyself  and  my  father  yesterday  morning.  It  was  when 
le  was  angry  in  regard  to  his  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
Vianners  and  my  opposition  of  the  view  he  had  taken : 
md  he  said  sternly,  and  bitterly  enough,  that  though 
;he  estates  were  entailed,  I  could  be  deprived  of  them 
}y  a  word." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Marian,  thoughtfully,  "indeed!"  but 
he  next  moment  she  added,  "  No,  no,  Edward,  it  must 
lave  been  said  in  a  moment  of  passion,  without  reason, 
ind  without  truth.    Depend  upon  it,  your  father  and 
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my  uncle  would  never  have  spoken  about  our  marriage 
to  me,  and  to  all  my  mother's  family,  as  he  has  often 
done,  calling  you  somewhat  particularly  the  heir  of  his 
titles  and  estates,  if  you  were  neither,  as  that  letter 
says." 

"  But  yet  the  letter  and  his  words  confirm  each  other,^ 
said  De  Vaux:  ^they  both  tell  the  same  tale,  dear 
Marian.  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  that  a  man  has  concealed  for  years,  and  would 
give  worlds  afterward  to  recall.  Besides,  I  tYdok  I 
have  heard  the  name  of  this  Pharold  before :  have  you 
not  heard  my  aunt  speak  of  some  gipsy  boy  that  my 
grandfather  wished  to  educate  V 

"  Oh,  no,  not  my  aunt,*'  answered  Marian.  '*  All  that 
happened  when  she  was  very  voung,  quite  a  child,  I 
believe.  It  was  poor  Mrs.  Dickinson,  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  used  to  tell  us  stories  about  that  gipsy 
when  we  weire  children ;  and  his  name  was  Pharold,  I 
think.  She  spoke  of  him  as  of  a  fine  creature,  but  very 
wUd." 

"  You  see,  dear  Marian,"  said  De  Vaux,  with  a  gloomy 
smile,  "every  thing  tends  to  the  same  result.  My 
father's  words  confirm  the  story  of  the  gipsy,  and  what 
we  Imow  of  the  gipsy  would  show  that  he  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  family.'* 

Marian  mused :  ^  It  is  very  strange, .  Edward,**  she 
said  at  length,  "  and  I  suppose  there  must,  indeed,  be 
some  foundation  for  all  this.  But  yet  I  cannot  under- 
stand it :  if  the  estates  are  entailed,  what  is  there  on 
earth  that  can  prevent  your  inheriting  themt  If  the 
title  goes  to  the  sons,  you  must  have  it ;  and  if  it  had 
gone  to  the  daughters,  I  must  have  had  it,  you  know, 
which  would  have  been  all  the  same  thing.  If  you  do 
believe  this  story,  as  1  am  afraid  you  do,  tell  me  how  it 
can'be." 

Edward  de  Vauxpaused ;  for  he  had  never  calculated 
upon  going  further,  or  being  more  explicit  than  he  had 
been.  He  had  thought  it  would  be  enough  to  explain 
that  he  was  likely  to  lose  the  lands  and  honours  of 
DNewry,  and  that  Marian  would  naturally  draw  her  own 
conclusion,  and  perceive  the  only  cause  which  could 
produce  such  a  result.  Her  question,  therefore,  em- 
barrassed him,  for  he  would  'w^ngly  have  sealed  his 
lips  upon  his  mother^s  shame  ;  and,  though  he  had  felt 
himself  bound  to  tell  her  all  he  was  likely  to  lose, 
without  concealment,  yet  he  hesitated  at  revealing  the 
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io8t  painful  part  of  his  own  suspicions,  tiU  those  sns- 
icions  had  been  rendered  certainties. 
Marian  saw  him  hesitate,  and  raising  her  beautiful 
fea  to  his  face,  she  said,  *'  Edward,  you  have  promised 
)  tell  me  all,  and  you  must  make  it  all  you  think,  as 
ell  as  all  you  know.** 

It  was  not  to  be  resisted.  '*  Well,  beloved,  well !"  he 
lid,  "  I  will,  though  it  is  very,  very  terrible  to  do  so ; 
id,  in  truth,  I  hardly  know  how  to  do  it.  Marian,  did 
Du  ever  see  my  mother  T" 

''No,  Edward,  never  that  I  know  of,"  she  replied: 
why  do  you  ask  V 

''  Did  you  ever  hear  my  aunt  speak  of  her  t"  continned 
e  Vaux,  without  replying  to  her  question. 
*'  Let  me  think,**  said  Marian.    *'  I  believe  I  have  : 
it  no,  I  cannot  remember  that  1  ever  did*  now  I  reflect 
X)n  it :  no,  I  never  did." 
" Nor  my  father  either?"  asked  De  Vaux. 
"  No,  never ;  certainly  never,"  answered  Marian. 
"  Well,  then — "  said  De  Vaux,  and  he  paused  ab- 
iptly,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  face.     Instantly  a 
»lour  of  the  deepest  crimson  rushed  up  over  the  whole 
»untenance  of  Marian  de  Yaur,  dying  cheek,  and 
3ck,  and  forehead  with  the  blush  of  generous  shame 
-the  shame  that  every  pure,  virtuous,  inexperienced 
Oman  feels  when  the  idea  of  vice  in  her  own  sex  is 
iddenly  brought  before  her. 

Edward  de  Vaux  turned  deadly  pale,  as  he  both  per- 
iived  that  Marian  had  now  caught  his  meaning,  and 
imprehended  most  painfully  the  feelings  in  which  that 
ight  blush  arose.  The  shame  that  Marian  felt  for  the 
igradation  of  her  sex  touched  the  most  agonized  spot 
De  Vaux's  heart.  All  that  hatred  for  vice,  and  scorn 
r  the  vicious,  and  the  pity  which  comes  near  con- 
mpt,  could  produce  in  a  woman^s  bosom,  seemed  to 
3  Vaux  expressed  by  that  blush,  and  pointed,  more  or 
3s  directly,  towards  himself;  and,  as  I  have  said,  he 
med  very  pale. 

The  deep  emotion  that  he  felt  overpowered  him  for 
L  instant;  but  then  he  made  a  great  exertion,  and* 
jing  from  the  sofa,  "  Marian,"  he  said,  "  1  have  now 
id  you  all,  even  to  my  innermost  thoughts;  and  I 
.ve  but  one  word  to  add,  my  dear,  dear  cousin.  Nearly 
ree  years  ago,  you  assured  me  of  your  love,  and 
omised  me  your  hand;  and  every  member  of  your 
anily  willingly  consented  to  our  ultimate  union ;  but 
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theH  I  was  the  Honourable  Edward  de  Yaux,  the  heir 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  peerages  in  England,  and  to 
twenty  thousand  per  annum.  Things  have  now  changed ; 
and,  if  the  assertions  in  this  letter,  and  my  own  sus- 
picions be  correct,  1  am  now  a. nameless,  illegitimate 
beggar,  without  a  right  to  any  thing  on  earth  but  my 
sword  and  my  reputation — ^with  shame  upon  my  mother's 
head — ^with  nothing  to  claim  from  my  father,  and  with- 
out even  a  name  that  I  can  ofifer  you.  Under  these 
circumstances,  though  I  shall  love  you  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life,  and  think  of  you  through  every  moment  in  the 
whole  course  of  time,  I  give  you  back  your  promise,  1  free 
you  from. all  engagement,  and  leave  you  totally  untied 
to  a  connection  from  which  your  friends  will  naturally 
be  fflad  enough  -to  separate  you." 

He  spoke  calmly,  slowly,  and  distinctly;  but  the 
deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance  showed  how  deeply 
he  was  moved  at  heart ;  and  Marian  |[azed  upon  him, 
with  her  long  dark  eyelashes  raised  hi^h,  her  beautiful 
eyes  full  upon  his  face,  and  her  lip  slightly  trembling 
while  he  went  <m.  As  soon  as  he  had  ceased,  she  rose 
from  the  sofa,  and,  with  agitation  and  ardour,  all  unlike 
her  usual  calmness,  cast  herself  at  once  upon  his  bosom, 
with  her  arms  cirehng  his  neck,  her  Ups  pressed  upon 
his  cheek,  and  her  tears  falling  rapidly  upon  him. — 
"  Edward,  Edward !"  she  cried,  •'  I  am  yours — all  yours ! 
Coidd  you — could  you  do  such  iniustice  to  your  own 
Marian  ?  You  have  given  me  back  my  promise,  and  I 
here  give  it  you  again — so  that,  whatever  comes,  I  may 
never  hear  from  any  one  a  single  word  against  our 
union.  Nay,  nay,  let  me  speak — ^it  is  seldom  that  I  am 
vehement ;  but  I  must  speak  now—you  have  my  promise, 
most  solemnly,  most  strictly  ;,and  I  consider  myself  as 
much  bound  to  you  as  if  I  were  your  wife.  Not  only 
shaU  no  other  person  upon  earth  ever  have  m^  hand, 
but,  whatever  nappens,  and  whoever  opposes  it,  you 
shall  have  it,  when  and  where  you  choose  to  ask  it." 

Need  I  say  how  tenderly  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  % 
Need  I  say  how  ardently,  how  sincerely  he  thanked 
hert  But  still  there  was  some  slight  hesitation  in  his 
mind.  He  almost  doubted  that  she  fully  appreciated 
his  situation,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  receive  such 
a  promise  as  she  had  made  till  she  comprehended  alL 
He  bade  her  think,  then,  of  the  whole ;  and  conjured 
her  to  remember,  that  it  was  not  alone  the  loss  of  name 
and  station,  but  that,  if  his  anticipations  were  correct, 
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▼ery  thing  like  wealth,  or  even  competence,  would 
l80  be  lost  to  him. 

But  all  Marian's  reserve  was  now  gone,  and  thelong- 
estrained  feelings  of  her  heart  flowed  forth  all  to- 
ether.  "  Nay,  nay,  Edward,**  she  said*  again  seating 
erself  on  the  sofa,  without,  however,  withdrawing  the 
mall  soft  hand  he  held  in  his;  ''nay,  nay,  Edward, 
ave  I  not  enough  for  us  both !  enough  to  give  ns  eveiy 
omfort  ?  Nay,  every  luxury  that  we  ou^nt  to  have  we 
hall  still  possess ;  and  why  need  we  wish  for  more  t 
lo  you  think  that  the  coach-and-six,  and  the  golden* 
oated  coachman,  and  the  three  lackeys  on  iSe  foot- 
oard  ever  entered  into  my  calculations  of  happiness  t** 

"  No ;  but,  dearest  Marian,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  only 
ainful  to  me  to  think  that  I  bring  nothing  to  unite  to 
our  property.  Your  large  fortune  renders  it  only  the 
lore  necessary  that  I  should  have  one  too—" 

''  Hush,  hush,  hush!"  cried  Marian,  eagerly:  but  still 
e  went  on :  "I  have  to  owe  you  ever3r  thing,  Marian; 
ive,  and  happiness,  and  rank,  and  station,  and  fortune 

*'  And  will  you,  Edward,  you  talk  so  proudly  to  Marian 
3  Vaux  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Will  you  be  too  haii^h^ 
»  enjoy  all  the  blessings  that  we  possess,  because  it  is 
[arian  that  gives  them  ?  Is  not  that  which  is  mine 
ours?  Has  it  not  been  so  since  we  were  chiMrent 
o  not  distress  me,  Edward,  by  one  thought  of  such  a 
ind.  Indeed,  I  shall  think  you  do  not  love  me — that 
ou  are  going  to  refuse  my  offered  hand." 

**  Oh,  Marian,  Marian !"  he  cried,  kissing  it  a  thousand 
mes,  while  something  very  bright,  and  not  unlike  a 
jar,  glittered  in  his  eye.  "  I  would  not  lose  it  for  a 
lousand  worlds !  Distress  you!  dearest  girl!  I  grieve 
i  have  distressed  you  for  a  moment ;  but  I  felt  myself 
)und  to  tell  you  all." 

**  Oh,  that  does  not  distress  me  at  all,"  replied  Marian ; 
the  only  thing  that  could  distress  me  would  be  to  see 
ou  grieve,  or  to  think  that  you  should  make  a  difference, 
i^en  in  thought,  between  what  is  yours  and  what  is 
line.  I  declare,  Edward,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
jel  glad  of  a  large  fortune  before ;  but  now  I  am  thank- 
il,  not  only  for  what  my  mother  left  me,  but  for  every 
lilling  that  my  good  old  granduncle  and  guardian  has 
craped  together  for  me,  by  his  economy  thereof, 
liree  thousand  a  year,  Edward — consider,  we  shall  be 
3  rich  as  princes ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  this 
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misfortune  might  have  obliged  us  to  wait  on  for  manj 
a  year,  till  you  had  made  a  fortune  in  India,  and  very 
likely  have  lost  your  health,  which  no  fortune  could 
have  compensatea." 

Marian  de  Yaux  spoke  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  that  which  her  cousin  had  seen  her  display  for 
many  a  year.  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  light 
and  feeling ;  a  smile,  half-tender,  half-playful,  hovered 
over  her  lip,  and  her  voice  was  full  of  eager  kindness 
and  thrilling  affection.  He  had  remembered  her  thus  as 
a  girl ;  but,  as  she  had  grown  up  towards  womanhood, 
either  the  feelings  which  had  animated  her  bosom  with 
such  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  glow  had  passed  away,  or 
the  expression  of  them  had  been  gradually  suppressed. 
Now,  again,  she  wasidl  that  he  remembered  her,  and  to 
see  her  so,  plunged  him  into  a  sweet  vision  of  the  past- 
connected,  though  by  some  fine  golden  threads,  with  the 
present.  He  had  seated  himself  on  the  sofa  beside  her, 
and,  still  holding  her  right  hand  in  his,  he  had  glided  his 
left  arm  round  her  waist,  and  then,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  a  distant  spot  of  th^  floor,  he  remained  in  silence 
for  two  or  three  moments  after  she  had.done  speaking. 
Unless  man  were  a  cold  unfeeling  piece  of  ticking 
mechanism,  like  a  watch,  our  measures  of  time  would 
always  be  by  our  sensations :  and  as  Marian  had  at 
that  moment  given  way  to  all  the  eagerness  of  her 
heart,  the  two  moments  that  Edward  de  Yaux  remained 
in  thoueht  seemed  to  her  an  age.  *'  What  is  the  matter^ 
Edward  1**  she  said.    "  Are  you  still  unhappy  f* 

"  No,  my  beloved,"  he  answered,  looking  up  in  her 
face  with  a  glance  that  fully  confirmed  his  wordsy— 
^  no,  my  beloved ;  I  am  most  happy !  so  happy,  indeed, 
that,  were  1  placed  as  I  was  before,  I  would  almost  again 
undeigo  the  pain  which  this  discovery  first  caused  me, 
to  enjoy  the  delight  which  my  Manan's  conduct  has 
bestowed.** 

**  And  did  you  doubt  what  that  conduct  would  be,  Ed- 
ward t"  she  demanded,  half-reproachfully.  Edward  de 
Yaux  coloured,  and  might  have  hesitated;  for  con- 
science, that  bitter  smiter,  who  always  finds  his  time  to 
apply  the  lash,  now  struck  him  severely  for  all  those 
images  which  an  irritable  fancy  had  suggested  concern- 
ing Marian's  conduct.  But  she  saved  him  the  pain  of  a 
reply,  which  must  either  have  been  mortifying  or  insin- 
cere. '*  And  did  you  doubt  what  my  conduct  would 
bet**  she  asked;  and  in  the  next  moment  she  addedt 
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Bat  never  mind,  dear  Edward ;  yon  see  what  it  is,  and 
.0  never  doubt  it  again." 

''  I  will  never  doubt,  as  long  as  I  live,  my  own  beloved 
:irl,"  he  answered,  ardently ;  "  I  will  never  doubt,  as 
ong  as  I  live,  that  it  will  on  every  occasion  be  all  tiiat 
3  good,  and  noble,  and  generous :  but  it  was  not  that 
lone,  my  Marian,  that  made  me  so  happy — so  very, 
ery  happy." 

*^  What  was  it,  then,  dear  Edward,**  she  asked,  in  some 
urprise  ;  for  Marian,  with  all  the  quickness  of  a  wo- 
aan's  perception,  had  noticed  the  passing  colour  that 
tame  into  De  Vaux^s  cheek ;  and  knowing  him,  and  all 
he  little  intricacies  of  his  heart,  better  tlmn  he  thought 
—better,  perhaps,  than  she  thought  herself — she  had 
nstantly  set  down  the  blush  to  its  right  cause,  and  said, 
n  her  own  heart,  '*  Edward  has  been  tormenting  him- 
«lf  with  fancies/*  Now,  however,  his  words  puzzled 
ler,  though  a  latent  consciousness  of  having — ^in  the 
irgency  of  the  moment,  and  in  the  desire  to  sooth  and 
ender  Edward  patient  under  his,  misfortune— a  latent 
MMisciousness  of  having  given  free  course  to  feelings  and 
enthusiasms  which  she  had  long  held  close  prisoners  in 
ler  bosom,  made  her  now  feel  embarrassed  ih  torn; 
md  a  bright  warm  blush,  partly  from  curiosity,  {nurtly 
rom  that  consciousness,  mantled  for  a  moment  m  her 
;heek. 

Edward  de  Vaux  gazed  upon  her  as  she  put  herques- 
ion  with  a  smile,  full  of  deep  fond  affection — with  a 
>ort  of  triumphant  happiness,  too,  in  his  look  that  made 
ler  inclined,  she  knew  not  why,  to  hide  her  eyes  upon 
lis  bosom,  as  she  had  done  long  ago,  when  first  she  had 
icknowledged  to  him  the  love  that  he  had  won,  and 
kvitnossed  the  joy  that  it  called  up  in  his  coimte- 
lance.  "  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.,  dearest,"  he  an- 
jwered,  "  that  makes  me  now  so  happy,  that  I  should 
lave  considered  any  thing  but  yourself  a  light  sacrifice 
:o  obtain  such  joy.  It  is,  that  the  misfortune  which  has 
jefallen  me  has  called  forth  my  beloved  Marian's  true 
md  natural  character,  and  shown  her  to  me  fully,  as 
the  same  dear,  excellent,  feeling,  enthusiastic  girl  that 
[  have  always  pictured  her  to  my  own  imagination — 
such  as  her  feelings  as  a  child  gave  promise  that  she 
would  be — such  as  I  remember  her  appearing  constantly, 
not  many  years  ago." 

Marian  blushed,  and  looked  down ;  and  there  was  a 
swimming  moisture  in  her  eyes,  which  a  little  more 
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might  have  caused  to  overflow  in  tears :  but  they  woaU 
not  have  been  unhappy  ones.    She  felt* 

But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  she  felt.  It  was  not 
that  she  felt  detected,  for  that  word  would  imply  a  shade 
of  cidpability  which  she  did  not  feel ;  but  she  felt  that 
she  had  betrayed  herself—- that  a  veil  which  she  had 
cast  over  the  true  features  of  her  mind,  from  many  a 
deep  and  comj^ated  motive,  had  been  raised—^had 
been  snatched  away,  and  could  never  be  dropped  ef- 
fectually again.  The  effect  which  the  raising  of  thai 
veil  had  produced  was  all  glad  and  gratifying,  it  is  true ; 
but  still  tnere  was  that  fluttering  emotion  at  her  heart, 
which  the  disclosure  of  long-hidden  feelings  must  always 
produce :  she  felt  as  if  she  had  told  her  love  for  the  first 
time  over  again ;  and  she  knew,  too,  that  she  might  be 
called  upon  to  assign  motives,  and  give  reasons,  which 
would  b«  difficult  to  explain,  but  which  she  determined 
not  to  withhold,  for  many  a  good  and  sufficient  cause. 
But  all  this  agitated  her.  She  blushed,  she  almost  trem- 
bled; and  J^ward  de  Yaux  was  but  the  more  con- 
vinced, from  the  agitation  which  he  beheld,  that  the 
concealment  of  her  real  character,  and  the  repression 
of  her  finest  feelings,  had  been  a  conscious  ana  volun* 
tanr  act  on  the  part  of  her  he  loved. 

He  became  curious,  as  well  he  might  be,  to  learn 
more ;  and,  as  Marian  still  sat  silently  beside  him,  he 
tried  the  tacit  persuasion  of  a  gentle  kiss  upon  the 
blushing  cheek  that  almost  touched  his  shoulder.  She 
turned  round  towards  him  with  a  thoughtful  smile  ;  but, 
as  she  did  not  speak,  he  asked  more  boldly,  *'  Why, 
Marian,  why,  dearest,  after  having  given  me  your  love, 
and  promised  me  your  hand,  have  you  let  that  dear  little 
heart  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  me,  till  I  have  some- 
times  almost  doubted  whether  it  was  my  own?** 

"  You  should  not  have  doubted  that,  De  Yaux,"  Marian 
answered :  **  but,  if  jrou  really  wish  to  know  wh^  I  have 
somewhat  changed  my  conduct  since  I  was  a  girl,  and 
why  I  have,  in  some  degree,  repressed  feelings  that  I 
have  not  experienced  the  less  warmly,  I  will  let  you 
into  some  of  the  secrets  of  a  woman*s  heart ;  but  you 
must  promise  me,  Edward,  never  to  abuse  the  trust," 
she  added,  smiling  more  gayly ;  "  and  you  must  prom- 
ise, too,  not  to  be  an^ry  with  any  thing  I  shall  say." 

**  Angry !  angry  with  you,  Marian !"  said  De  Yaux ; 
"  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  possible." 

Marian  smiled  again,  for  there  is  often  a  sort  of  proii 
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)hetic  presentiment  in  the  breast  of  woman  which 
eaches  her  that,  however  much  she  may  role  and  com- 
nand  the  lover,  the  husband  will  not  receive  the  power 
n  vain ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  this  knowledge  of  the  short- 
less  of  their  reign  which  sometimes  makes  women 
ibuse  it  a  little  while  it  lasts.  Marian  smiled  again  at 
De  Vaux's  words,  and  then  replied,  '*  Well,  then,  Ed- 
j^ard,  keep  your  part  of  the  compact,  and  I  will  tell  you 
ill.  You  say  I  have  changed  very  much  since  I  was  a 
lii\ ;  and  that  is  but  natur^  Edward ;  for,  depend  upon 
it,  every  woman  does  change,  if  she  feels  ana  thinks  at 
lU  deeply.  As  a  girl,  her  words  and  her  actions  are  all 
:>f  but  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  those  arowid  her, 
3T  in  her  own,  unless  she  be  nourished  in  conceit  and 
ELffectation  from  her  cradle ;  and,  during  tha  first  fifteen 
JT  sixteen  years  of  her  life,  though  she  maybe  taught  to 
act  like  a  lady,  yet  she  sees  no  reason  for  concealing  any 
thing  she  feels,  or  any  thing  she  thinks,  if  it  be  not  tikely 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others.  As  she  goes  on  towards 
w^omanhood,  however,  the  world  changes  its  conduct  to- 
w^ards  her,  and  she  finds  it  necessary  to  change  towards  it* 
She  learns  to  look  upon  trifles  in  her  own  conduct,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  others  towards  her,  as  matters  of  import- 
ance :  the  world  and  society  assume  a  different  aspect 
she  trembles  lest  she  should  say,  or  do,  or  feel  what  is 
wrong ;  and  very  often  she  expresses  too  little  of  what 
she  feels,  lest  she  should  express  too  much.  Then,  too, 
Edward,"  continued  Marian,  with  the  colour  which  had 
partly  left  her  cheek  while  she  spoke  coming  richly  up 
again,  and  spreading  over  her  whole  face,  "  then,  too, 
Edward,  if  she  learns  to  love,  all  those  fears  and  appre- 
hensions are  a  thousand-fold  increased.  She  is  temfied 
at  her  own  sensations,  and  almost  thinks  it  wrong  and 
sacrilegious  to  suffer  that  one  being  by  whom  her  afiec- 
tions  are  won  to  take  that  station  in  her  heart,  above  aJl 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  she  has  hitherto  devoted 
solely  to  a  being  beyond  the  world.  Perhaps  before 
that  time  she  may  have  longed  to  love  and  be  beloved; 
but  the  first  moment  she  feels  that  it  is  so— especialljr 
if  it  come  upon  her  suddenly — depend  upon  it,  her  feel- 
ings are  more  or  less  those  of  terror." 

De  Vaux  smiled,  but  his  hand  pressed  tenderly  upon 
Marianas  as  he  did  so ;  and  she  felt  it  was  as  much  a 
smile  of  thanks,  as  if  he  had  accompanied  it  with  words 
of  ever  so  much  gratitude  for  the  picture  of  her  feelings 
that  she  had  given  him.    She  paused}  however,  for  she 
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was  c<miing  to  matter  which  she  feared  might  not  please 
him  80  well ;  and  his  thoughts  turning,  too,  in  the  same 
direction,  he  said,  after  waiting  for  a  few  moments  to 
see  if  she  would  go  on,  *'  But,  dear  Marian,  this  happens 
to  every  woman  without  producing  such  a  change  as  I 
have  seen  in  you ;  and  besides,  what  1  have  seen  to-day, 
Marian,  has  shown  me  fully  that  there  has  been  some 
more  distinct  and  individual  motive.  Tell  it  me,  Marian, 
tell  it  me,  my  beloved ;  and,  believe  me,  1  will  not  abuse 
your  confidence." 

**  Nor  be  angry  ?"  she  said,  smiling  again.  **  Remem- 
ber, that  it  is  a  principal  part  of  our  agreement.  Well, 
then,  I  will  go  on.  When  first  we  were  engaged  to  each 
other,  Edw^d,  my  chief  thought — as,  indeed,  it  ever 
has  been  since — ^was  how  to  make  the  man  I  loved  most 
completely  happy,  as  far  as  my  own  conduct  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  1  was  .reading  at  that  time  a  very  clever 
book,  which  recommended  women,  on  their  marriage, 
to  study,  not  alone  the  general  character  of  their  hus- 
band, but  all  his  individual  opinions  and  thoughts,  in 
order  to  make  their  own  behaviour  completely  conform- 
able thereto ;  it  asserted,  also,  that  such  was  the  surest 
way  of  winning  happiness  for  both.  1  believed  it,  and 
resolved  to  try  to  follow  the  advice  even  before  mar- 
riage. I  listened  to  every  thing  you  said,  concerning 
the  conduct  of  other  women  that  we  knew,  with  a  de- 
termination ortrjring  to  acquire  the  quaUties  that  you 
praised,  and  to  avoid  all  that  you  blamed." 

''  But,  good  God !  my  dearest  Marian !"  exclaimed 
Edward,  warmly,  "  surely  I  did  not  blame  them  for  suf- 
fering the  beauties  or  the  excellences  of  their  natural 
characters  to  s^pear,  nor  praise  them  for  assuming  a 
coldness  that  Wt»  the  most  opposed  to  the  general 
warmth  of  their  nature  ?" 

**  Not  exactly,  Edward,"  replied  Marian ;  "  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  did,  which  came  much  to  the  same 
purpose.  Though  whatever  I  did  seemed  to  give  you 
pleasure,  yet,  when  you  spoke  of  any  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, you  were  so  severe  upon  what  appeared  to  me 
very  slight  mistakes  in  their  demeanour ;  you  were  so 
rijgid  in  your  ideas  of  what  was  right  in  general  beha- 
viour ;  you  even  once  censured  so  heavUy  a  display, 
rather  too  open,  of  attachment  to  her  husband,  on  the 
part  of  a  lady  whom  we  both  knew,  that  1  began  to  find 
that  your  opinions  on  such  subjects  were  very  nice  in- 
de^ :  and  knowing,"  added  Marian,  with  a  smile^  which 
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De  Vaux  felt  fully,  ^and  knowing  that  m3r  lorer,  wifli 
these  nice  opinions,  was  pecnliany  sensitive  to  every 
thing  that  he  thought  could  draw  the  slightest  degree  of 
ridicule  upon  him  or  his,  I  determined  so  to  school  my 
own  conduct,  and  to  repress  the  expression  of  my  own 
feelings,  as  to  ensure  his  heart  against  the  slightest 
annoyance,  concerning  a  word,  or  a  morement,  or  a  look 
of  his  wife." 

Marian  paused,  and  Ekiward  de  Yanx,  with  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  remained  silent  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  till  she  became  alarmed.  "  Yon  promised  me, 
Edward,*^  she  said,  **  not  to  be  angry." 

*'  Not  to  be  angry  with  you,  my  beloved  girl,''  he  sidd ; 
''but  I  did  not  promise  not  to  be  angry  with  myself; 
and  well,  well  do  I  deserve  it." 

"  Nay,  nor  must  you  be  angry  with  jrourself  ^ther, 
Edward,"  replied  Marian ;  '*  if  von  are,  I  shall  still  think 
some  of  it  lights  upon  me.  I^  in  seeking  the  means  of 
rendering  you  happy,  I  have  made  ]rou  unhappy,  I  shall 
meet  with  punishment  instead  of  reward." 

''  Dearest  Marian,"  answered  De  Yanx,  '*  it  were  vain 
to  deny  it.  I  have  been  a  fastidious  fool  hidierto ;  and, 
like  the  other  sneerers  of  this  world,  have  been  seeking 
the  mote  in  my  brother's  eye,  while  I  have  forgot  the 
beam  in  my  own.  But  henceforth  I  ^oll  take  example 
by  you,  dearest  Marian,  and  so  school  m^rown  heart  as 
to  get  over  that  feeling  of  the  ridiculous  in  others,  and 
terror  for  it  in  myself,  which  I  now  find  and  believe  to 
be  a  vice  and  not  a  quality." 

Marian  shook  her  head  with  a  doubtful  smile,  as  if  she 
would  have  said,  "  It  is  in  your  nature,  Edward." 

♦'  I  will,  indeed,  Marian,"  he  continued ;  "  and  you  shall 
see  what  a  strong  resolution  can  do  even  with  Edward 
de  Vaux.  But  you  must  promise  me  in  return,  dearest, 
to  reward  my  efforts,  by  casting  off  thfe  reserve  that  my 
foolish  fastidiousness  has  drawn  over  you.  The  qualities 
of  my  Marian's  heart  and  mind  are  too  beautiful  to  be 
hidden  beneath  such  a  veil." 

Marian  smiled  again,  but  looked  a  little  thoughtful,  for 
she  felt  that  the  task  her  lover  would  impose  was  no 
easy  one.  "  I  will  do  my  best,  Edward,"  she  said ;  "but 
it  must  be  by  degrees.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  world 
would  think  me  mad,  if  I  were  to  change  suddenly  from 
the  quiet  still-life  demeanour  of  Marian  de  Vaux,  and 
take  up  the  gay,  lively,  enthusiastic  character  of  Isafidore 
Falkland ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  would  be  impossihI«i 
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for  I  have  now  been  training  myself  to  thisliehavioiir 
80  long  that  it  has  become  quite  habitual  to  me ;  and, 
whatever  are  the  emotions  that  I  feel  at  heart,  my  first 
effort-— even  before  I  know  I  am  making  one — is  to  keep 
those  emotions  from  appearing.  Sometimes,  indeed,** 
she  added,  laughing,  '*  they  break  through  all  restraint, 
as  they  have  done  to-day ;  but  that  is  only  on  great  occa- 
sions. However,  I  will  do  my  best  to  change  l»ck  again ; 
and,  perhaps,  as  I  have  overdone  the  quiet  and  '-imposed, 
I  may  find  the  happy  medium,  in  returning  to  my  oki 
thoughtlessness.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Edward,  never 
you  be  deceived  in  regard  to  what  I  feeL  You  have  seea 
the  veil,  as  you  call  it,  cast  away;  and  you  know 
entirely  what  is  beneath  it." 

''  A  &ousand,  thousand  thanks,  for  letting  me  see  it, 
Marian,'' he  replied :  *'  but  I  can  never  thank  yon  enough, 
my  beloved,  for  all  that  you  have  done  this  day — for 
showing  me  jrour  heart,  and  for  giving  me  a  glimpse, 
too,  of  my  own." 

"  But  I  owe  you  thanks,  too,  Edward — deep  and  many 
thanks,**  replied  Marian,  '*  for  the  generous  candour  of 
your  conduct ;  and  for  not  shripking,  even  for  a  moment, 
from  making  me  a  sharer  in  your  thoughts  and  feelings, 
however  pamful  they  might  be  to  communicate.  And, 
oh,  Edward !  let  me  entreat  you  ever  to  pursue  the  same 
course  heresdter.  Let  me  be  the  sharer  of  all  your 
thoughts ;  let  me  hear  every  thing  painful,  or  to  be  feared, 
from  your  own  lips,  and  the  tale  will  lose  half  its  bitter- 
ness ;  and  I  promise  you  that,  if  I  cannot  assist  you  with 
advice  and  support,  I  will  not  embarrass  you  by  womanly 
fear  or  weak  urresolution.*' 

"  I  will,  Mariaq,  I  wiU !"  replied  De  Vaux ;  "  for  I  can 
contemplate  no  case  in  which  what  I  had  to  communicate 
would  combine  hdM  so  many  sources  of  pain  and  anxiety 
as  that  which  is  just  past :  and  now,  dearest,  then,  give 
me  your  advice  in  regard  to  the  course  I  ought  to 
pursue  in  investigating  this  very  painful  business." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  Edward,"  said  Marian,  *'  that  you 
had  better  not  investigate  it  at  all?  If,  by  letting  it  rest, 
and  treating  this  information  with  contempt,  you  were 
likely  to  injure  any  one,  of  course  I  should  say,  sift  it 
to  the  last  grain.  But  it  seems  that  these  people,  who- 
ever they  are,  that  send  you  such  disagreeable  tidings, 
hold  out  our  approaching  marriage  as  the  only  motive 
for  your  inquiry  further ;  and,  as  you  have  told  me  the 
whole  without  reserve,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  I 
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no  w9Mosk  wtnf  yoo  diopld  twwMt  yoHiadtf  fiptftoF 
about  it.    If  yotf  are  to  koo  tbo.tlflM  nd  aatatea  of 
your  fftther  on  any  pretext*  let  the  gipiiea  aend  tbm 
ufoiaaation  to  the  peraon  wbo  k  Id  bmm  fay  yow 
I  would  think  no  more  ci  it.** 

De  Vanx  ahook  hia  head*  In  hia  nvid  ^r^^gh***^ 
and  excitable  nature  did  not  it  him  ibr  ailting'dDwn 
quietly  under  auch  a  kMd  of  ampwae.  *^Not  no»  Mmt 
nant/heaaid;  **I  could  not  bear  anoh ttieeitafaity;  I 
aheuld  not  know  an  houfa  peace,  and  whaaevar  a  letter 
waa  put  into  my  hand,  wlienefar  a  irtmnMif  daaiied  to 
apeak  with  me,  I  ahoidd  dread  aooM  ov3  tidinga.  In- 
Testigate  the  matter  thorouiMf  I  nmat.  If  Iflndflieae 
inainuationa  falae,  my  peace- will  be'  ffatihHahed  on  i 
anrer  rock  than  erer;  and  my  dimaitkm  nm.not  be 
the  worae  for  the  ord^  I  hsve  unaeKgone,  and  the  kv- 
aons  1  have  reoeiyed.  If  myfearapioyoJiHt,aiidtfaeae 
tidinga  true,  I  think,  dear  Marian— I  tUidk,**  and  ha  drew 
her  nearer  to  hia  heart— **  I  fUnk  Hutt  wUh  the  aaam^ 
ance  of  auch loye  aa yaur%  I  can-aea  aU  the reM  that 
waa  bright  in  my  lot  paaaawiBjftom  niewidMNitai^" 

M arian*8  heart  waa  reMered,  Ar  dMblmddDalitod  now 
Edward  de  Vanx  would  endue  the  eertaiuty  .wfaicfa 
might  soon  be  forced  upon  him,  ci  tfaio  aaifat e  iwreiaos 
which  were  yet  unconfirmed.  She  had  doubted,'  ud, 
with  all  the  skilful  tendemeaa  of  a  wonnn%  heart,  abe 
had  at  once  perceived  that  the  moat  open  aaaoranees  of 
her  own  love  were  the  surest  antidotes  that  /she  coidd 
offer  him  against  the  evils  of  the  day.  She  had  acted, 
it  is  true,  by  impulse ;  but  there  is  always  some  rapidly 
operating  motive  even  at  the  bottom  of  impulse  itself 
which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  woika  with  wondei^ 
sagacity.  There  are  many  moments  in  the  life  of  man, 
when  ms  boasted  reason,  which  is  but  a  slow  and  con- 
siderate personage,  has  not  time  to  act,  wad  when,  if 
there  were  no  power  but  this  same  reason  to  save  us 
from  drowning,  we  might  drown  beyond  redemption  for 
wy  thing  that  reason  would  do  to  help  ua ;  out  God, 
who  gives  their  never-failing  instinct  to  tne  beasta,  does 
dot  leave  man  without  resource  in  those  moments  when 
iaste,  and  need,  and  apprehension  render  him  little  bet- 
;er  than  a  judgment-less  animal,  and  has  afforded  him 
dso  a  kind  of  instinct,  a  power  which  oiJy  acta  o^ 
mdden  emergencies,  when  reason  has  not  time;  whi(£ 
K)wer  we  call  impulse,  but  which  is  neither  more  nofi 
ess  than  the  instinct  f^^  «  bnrrv.  ^^^ 
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Marian  de  Vaux  had,  in  the  first  instance,  acted  npan 
impulse ;  but  as  she  went  on,  finding  that  impulse  was 
quite  right,  and  that  the  only  means  to  sooth  and  to 
strengthen  her  lover  under  nis  misfortunes  was  to  let 
bim  see  throughout  the  full  extent  of  her  love  for  him, 
she  cast  away,  as  we  have  seen,  every  reserve,  and 
showed  Edward  de  Yaux  that  he  could  but  lose  httle, 
whatever  he  lost,  compared  with  that  inestimable  affec- 
tion which  was  still  his  own. 

Marian's  heart  was  relieved  by  perceiving  that  her 
conduct  had  been  successfid,  and  that  Devaux  was 
nerted  against  the  worst ;  and,  as  she  had  no  particiilar 
taste  for  suspense  herself,  any  more  than  he  had,  she 
now  recalled  her  words,  and  advised  him,  if  his  feelings 
were  such  as  he  expressed,  to  pursue  the  investigation 
at  once. 

''  That,  Marian,  for  all  our  sakes  and  on  every  ac- 
count, I  must  do,**  he  replied ;  '*  but  the  only  question 
with  me  is,  in  which  way  had  I  better  follow  the  mquiry. 
Here  sore  two  courses  pointed  out  in  this  letter — ^to 
apply  at  once  to  my  father ;  or,  in  the  first  place,  to  visit 
this  gipsy,  and  to  ascertain  precisely  what  information 
he  possesses.  I  haye  already  considered,  and  believe 
that  the  latter  course  would  be  the  best ;  but  my  Bluian 
has  every  right  to  guide  me/' 

"  Oh !  do  not  go  to  the  gipsy,"  cried  Marian  on  the 
first  impulse ;  but  impulse  was  wrong  in  this  instance, 
and  Marian  soon  found  that  it  was  so.  Edward  himself 
paused,  and  thought  over  the  matter  again ;  but,  on  con- 
sideration, Marian  remembered  many  an  objection  to 
the  plan  of  seeking  information  from  Lord  Dewry  him- 
self. She  knew  his  haughtiness  and  his  violence,  and 
she  knew,  too,  that  De  Vaux,  tingling  under  a  sense  of 
degradation,  and  feeling  that  such  degradation  was  at- 
tributable to  his  father,  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  sub- 
mit to  the  proud  and  insulting  tone  Lord  Dewry  too 
often  employed,  or  to  speak  calmly  and  dispassionately 
upon  a  subject,  in  regard  to  which  his  whole  heart  was 
bfeedii^,  and  every  hestieT  feeling  deeply  wounded.  She 
cheaded  the  collision  which  might  ensue  between  the 
two,  and  she  thought  it  also  very  probable  that  Lord 
Dewry  mi^ht  refuse  all  information  on  the  subject. 
**  I  am  afraid  I  am  wrong,  Edward,"  she  said  at  length ; 
**  I  have  a  dread  of  those  gipsies — I  do  not  know  why ; 
but  still,  perhaps,  you  should  be  more  sure  that  such 
'Insinuations  as  these  are  not  mere  calumny,  before  you 
speak  to  your  father  about  it.'' 
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"That  is  trae,  my  loye,**  replied  De  Yinx;  "nd, 
leeides,  I  have  just  remembeim  tbat  if  I  wiah  to  lucfe 
fae  gipsy's  informadoii  at  all,  1  mnst  lunre  it  before  I 
lee  my  father.  He  hero  m  tins  letter  telle  me  to  corns 
nther  this  evening  or  to-morrow  eaxiy.^  Now,  it  is  too 
ate  to  go  to  my  father  this  eveninff,  and  before  I  coidd 
)e  back,  if  I  went  over  to-monow,  toe  time  would  be  ez- 
nred  and  the  gipsy  gone.  ItfainkmybeetpluiwflllMiito 
ro  early  to  the  gipsy  camp  tb-monow  momiiw,  haufSL. 
he  man  has  to  say,  and  then»  if  neoessaryj  I  can.nde 
)yer  to  the  hall  ana  speak  with  my  fiidier  ere  be  goes 
rat." 

"Yes,  I  doubt  not  that  such  ie  the  beat  cckoreey*' re- 
plied Marian;  "but  for  God's  sake.  Edwisidt  take  care 
>f  those  gipsies.  They  are,  I  belieye,  a^teriible  raee 
)f  savages ;  and  you  told  me  that  this  was  a  large  ea« 
^ampment  which  you  saw  in  the  wood.  Hey  mi^ 
nurder  you,  Edward,  for  your  pune  or  yonr  watdk^ 

"Oh,  no  fear,  no  fear,  dearest!"  remieed  De  Yaax; 
'  you  see  they  never  attempted  to  mmner  Blamieis  to- 
lay,  though  he  was  thero  aifive  or  tiz  la  the  mimiiiig, 
md  his  purse  is  likely  to  be  much  bettor  iDliBd  Ifian 
nine;  andasthey  knew  him,  and  know  mei  fbay  post 
mow  also  that  his  ibrtune  is  larger  tbniBdse  efer  will 

io  "  ■      * 

"  But  they  may  have  some  motive  of  rmnge.  against 

{Tou,  Edward,"  repeated  Marian,  contriving  to  increase 
[ler  fears  most  wonderfully  by  thinking  over  them: 
*  they  have  evidently  some  greater  knowledge  of  our 
situation,  and  some  deeper,  motive  for  their  conduct, 
than  is  apparent ;  and  may  they  not  wish  to  entrap  you 
for  some  purpose  of  revenge  ?" 

"  I  never  injured  one  of  them  by  word  or  deed,  Ma- 
rian," replied  De  Vaux ;  "and  if  you  will  consider  for  a 
moment,  dearest,  you  will  see  that  they  can  have  no 
evil  intention,  at  least,  towards  my  person.  In  the  first 
place,  they  sent  the  letter  by  Manners,  and  tiierefore 
must  feel  assured  that  other  people  will  know  of  my 
visiting  their  encampment ;  and  in  the  next  place.  Ibis 
man,  this  Pharold,' leaves  the  matter  open  to  me  to 
come  to  him,  or  to  speak  with  my  father  on  the  su*bject. 
Had  they  any  design  against  me,  they  would  have  con- 
trived to  convey  the  letter  to  me  secretly,  and  would 
have  taken  care  to  tell  me  that  I  could  get  the  ihforma*  *> 
tion  they  oflfer  nowhere  but  from  themselves.  Besidee,  ^ 
they  cannot  be  sure  that  I  may  not  make  the  whdf  .  * 
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matter  public,  and  come  up  with  half  a  dozen  compan- 
ions." 

This  reasoning  calmed  Marian  de  Vaux  not  a  little ; 
but  stiU  she  was  fearful,  and  could  not  banish  from  her 
mind  a  kind  of  foreboding  that  evil  would  come  of  Ed- 
ward's visit  to  the  gipsy.  She  knew,  however,  what 
absurd  things  forebodings  are ;  and  she  felt  how  natural 
it  was  to  be  anxious  and  apprehensive  for  an  object  in 
which  all  her  affections  centred,  the  moment  that  a 
situation  of  danger  presented  itself,  without  seeking  for 
any  supernatural  inspirations  to  justify  her  fears.  At 
every  reported  movement  of  the  armies  during  her 
lover^s  absence,  she  had  too  often  felt  the  same  alarm 
to  give  any  great  weight  now  to  the  fear  she  expe- 
rienced, against  ^e  voice  of  reason  and  conviction ;  and 
seeing  iImX  De  Vaux  had  every  probability  on  his  side 
of  the  argument,  she  ceased  to  oppose  him  by  a  word. 

"  At  all  events,  Edward,''  she  said,  "  for  my  sake,  do 
not  go  unarmed :  that  precaution  cannot  be  very  bur- 
densome." 

**  Certainly  not,"  replied  he,  "  and  I  will  take  my  pis- 
tols with  me,  vrith  all  my  heart,  as  well  as  my  sword, 
if  it  will  give  yon  Hie  slightest  pleasure,  Marian ;  though 
I  am  sure,  my  beloved,  I  shall  have  to  use  neither." 

"  WeU,  you  shall  do  it  for  my  sake,  Edward,"  said 
Marian ;  **  and  I  think  that  to  know  it  is  so  will  lighten 
the  weight  upon  yon." 

De  Vaux's  answer  was  the  precise  one  which  any 
other  man  would  have  made  in  the  same  situation ;  and 
some  further  conversation  ensued  of  no  great  import, 
in  the  course  of  which  Marian  proposed  to  her  cousin 
to  make  Ck>lonel  Manners  the  companion  of  his  expiedi- 
tion.  She  understood  fully,  however,  the  objections 
which,  in  reply,  he  urged  against  imparting  to  any  one 
but  herself  a  suspicion  which  so  materially  affected  his 
station  in  society,  his  fortune,  and  even  his  happiness ; 
and  those  objections  having  been  stated  to  the  reader 
before,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  their  conversation  continued  so 
long  that  Marian's  toilet  for  the  dinner-table  was  far 
more  hurried  than  her  maid  approved.  Marian,  however, 
safe  in  beauty  and  secure  in  love,  felt  that  she  could  go 
down  to  dinner,  even  if  a  curl  or  two  did  stray  from  its 
right  place ;  and  there  was  something  in  her  heart  that 
noAde  her  never  regret  the  moments  given  to  Edwai4 
de  Vanz. 

N3 


•  ■•         ■ 
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CHAPTER  Z. 

Wi  left  Colonel  Chailes  Umxnmm  tttadiiig  'aft  -&b 
library  door,  with  his  hand  i^nhi  the  ffMAfawma  ball, 
embossed  with  stmdij  flgims^  whloi  wnw^A  as  the 
bandle  to  ttie  loek.  It  maybe  remenibaradtiiatCaional 
Manners,  being  somewhat  troabMinriik  ffas  infeBmal 
contention  between  feeling  Ibr  hia  tafBuSfm 


and  wonder  for  its  cause,  was  ai'ifiting  an  anpCgr  meai 
to  let  those  two  emotions  cahn  themaelpm^  mm  w)isn 
be  turned  the  above  brazen  ball,  and  thedlnr  dpnadto 
bis  will,  he  found  that  he  had  been  mlshlrm  fa&  laaimv 
tor  solitude  there ;  for  the  first  ihingB  ]be  eaUr  wen^  a 
irery  beantiM  foee  and  a  pair  of  ham  g■y^ei^«^  lookiBg 
up  at  him  from  the  otherside  of  theuttie  taUeeallMi  lafi 
band,  with  the  hat  and  feathers,  which  il  wee  lMMens> 
tomary  for  ladies  to  wear  in  lidiiifl;  thnmm  aanevihat 
tmck  from  the  forehead,  so  as  to  wanrihe  whbla^om- 
tenance  of  Isadore  Falkland,  raiaing  her  filee  widi  a 
look  of  half-laughing  vexation,  as  if' aaking,  ^  Who  is 
about  to  disturb  me  now,  when  I  came  here  in  search 
of  solitude  V 

The  interpretation  of  the  expression  was  so  self- 
evident  that  Colonel  Manners  paused  with  a  sm^e ;  and 
[sadore,  finding  that  her  face  had  told  the  truth  some- 
vehat  too  plainly,  laughed,  and  begged  him  to  come  in. 
'*  Nay,  Miss  Falkland,'^  said  Manners,  "  I  will  not  disturb 
you.  Your  look,  1  can  assure  you,  said.  Not  at  home  ! 
as  plain  as  those  words  ever  were  spoken.^'  And  he 
took  a  step  back,  as  if  to  withdraw. 

'*  The  servant  made  a  mistake,  then^"  replied  Isadore ; 
'*  I  did  not  bid  him  say, '  Not  at  home*  to  Colonel  Afan- 
ners.  But  the  truth  is,  I  am  endeavouring  to  compose 
my  mind." 

•'  Indeed !"  he  exclaimed,  in  some,  surprise ;  **  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  any  thing  has  occurred  to  agi- 
tate it." 

*^  And  can  you  say  so,  Colonel  Manners  t"  asked  huh 
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dore,  laughing,  '*  when  you  yourself  were  art  and  part 
in  the  deed  V 

Manners  was  still  more  surprised ;  but  as  he  saw  that 
the  agitation  of  which  Miss  Falkland  complained  was 
of  no  very  serious  nature,  it  only  affected  him  so  far  as 
to  bring  him  two  steps  farther  into  the  room. 

*^U  1  am  one  of  the  culprits,''  he  said,  approaching 
nearer  the  table,  where  Isadore  sat  enjoying  his  aston- 
ishment— for  hers  was  one  of  those  hght  and  happy 
hearts  that  can  win  a  drop  of  honey  from  every  flower, 
however  small — *'  if  I  am  one  of  the  culprits,  I  claim 
the  right  of  an  Englishman  to  hear  the  charge  fairly  read. 
Miss  Falkland:  otherwise  I  refuse  to  plead." 

•*  Well,  then,  Ck>lonel  Manners,"^  she  replied,  **  you 
stand  arraigned  of  having  galloped  as  fast,  when  riding 
with  two  ladiea,  as  if  you^  had  been  at  the  head  of  your 
regiment,  and  of  being  art  and  part  with  Edward  de 
Yaux  in  shaking  the  hSXe  brains  possessed  by  one  Isa- 
dore Falkland  out  of  their  proper  place.  The  truth  is," 
she  added,  more  seriously,  *'  that  after  riding  very  fast, 
my  ideas,  which  are  never  in  a  very  compost  and  tran- 
quil state,  get  into  such  a  whirl,  that  I  am  always  obhged 
to  come  and  read  some  good  book  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ere  1  ^ure  venture  into  rational  society.  Do  you 
feel  the  same,  Ckdonel  Manners  V 

*'  Not  exactly,"  answered  Manners,  smiling ;  ''  but  1 
rather  fancy  ^at  1  am  more  accustomed  to  galloping 
than  you  are.  Bliss  Falkland ;  and  that,  had  you  been  as 
much  used  to  that  exercise  as  I  have  been,  during 
eighteen  years'  service,  you  would  find  your  ideas  quite 
as  clear  after  the  longest  gallop  that  ever  was  ridden  as 
they  were  before  you  set  out." 

By  this  time  Colonel  Manners  had  so  far  carried  on 
his  approaches  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  library, 
the  door  shut  behind  him,  and  a  sofa  in  the  window-^ 
not  very  far  from  Miss  Falkland's  left  hand,  with  two  or 
three  books  upon  a  console  hard  by — within  one  step  of 
his  position.  What  Isadore  rejoined  to  his  reply  matters 
little.  It  was  just  sufficient  to  seat  him  on  the  sofa, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  reading ;  and  a  conversation  began,  which, 
though  it  had  no  particular  tendency,  and  was  of  no 
particular  import,  stretched  itself  over  full  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  It  was,  however,  one  of  those  con- 
versations which  are  the  most  pleasant  that  it  is  possible 
to  imagine— one  of  those  conversations  when  an  Intel- 
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Igitet  man  and  an  intelligent  woman  ait  down*wiU|OCt 
he  intention  of  talking  about  any  thing  ui  pcrticiriafv 
tad  end  by  talking  of  every  thing  ohder'nieeidL  They 
Boat*  however,  feel  convinced,  nke  laadore  and  Oohmel. 
fanners,  that  there  is  not  the  alighteat  chaD6e  on  eaidi 
if  their  falling  in  love  ^th  each  oltien  for  11ie4ea8t 
!iop  of  love,  or  any  Qiing  like  it»  changes  the  whole 
aaence  of  the  things  ana  it  is  no  longer  oonvenaEtion* 
Nit  laadore  and  Colonel;  Mannen  never  dreamed  of 
nchathing;  and  went  on,  letting  8al»iact  ran  into  onb- 
ect  and  thought  iollow  ihonglit,  as  theyBkftd"  not  like 
resiment  oi  in&ntry,  indeed*  advancmg[<lli  idngto  file, 
ne  behind  the  other,  with  UKaaared  atop  and  atiff  d^ 
leanoar,  bat  like  a  bevy  of  roeychUdiennidinig  fltom 
Bchool-room  door,  aometimea  one  at  a  tim^-Mnatimea . 
wo  or  three  linked  Imnd-in-haild  togeither«  aomgtimaa 
alf  a  dozen  in  a  crowd,  tmifldiBg  ovor  dns  anoOAi^ 
honiders.  Thna  ran  on  thefar  idwa,  gayly,  li^iy,  of 
f  ery  variety  of  face  and  com|dexipiiy  wRnoiit  deifMBoay 
nd  without  restraint.  It4atrneitiequhwdaoineaiatWtr 
>  heep  up  the  game  with  qniitf  mboth  trere  nqpid| 
dd  latldore,  when  ahe  could  not  eaiihr  emma  heiMlf 
1  one  way,  often  took  another,  moi^  mnralBlwid  flow- 
ly,  80  that,  had  not  Mamiera*^  wit  been  aa^agfl^ts  bar 
wn,  he  might  often  have  been  left  beiimd. 
The  momenta  flew  rapidly  till,  aa  we  ha»o  saidt  lliiea- 
aarters  of  an  hour  had  passed  as  it  were  a  minute ;  and 
either  Colonel  Manners  nor  Isadore  Falkland  would 
ave  known  that  it  had  passed  at  all,  had  not  a  clock 
truck  in  the  hall  hard  by,  and  Isadore  suddenly  thought 
lat  somebody — ^that  great  bugbear  somehodf — ^nugfat 
Bern  it  strange  that  she  sat  talking  to  ColonerMannen 
lone  in  the  library,  while  the  rest  of  the  fsmuly  were 
robably  in  the  drawing-room.  She  now  remembered, 
Iso,  that  she  had  still  her  riding-habit  to  change ;  and 
aving  by  this  time  quite  forgotten  that  Colonel  Maa- 
ers  was  an  ugly  man,  she  made  the  alteration  of  he» 
ress  an  excuse  to  leave  him,  though,  to  speak  truth, 
le  broke  off  their  conversation  with  regret,  and  felt 
icUned  to  look  updn  the  moments  she  h^  thus  spent 
§  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  she  had  yet  met  with 
I  the  garland  of  time — ^that  garland  which  begins  in 
3ds  and  blossoms  and  ends  m  blighted  flowers  and 
ithered  leaves. 

Manners,  for  his  part— though  he  had  from  the  first 
kought  her  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  a  very  fli»«»«t|ng 
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one,  too— had  fiy  this  time  determined  that  she  was 
possessed  of  many  a  more  admirable  quality  of  mind 
and  grace  of  person  than  he  had  even  believed  before ; 
and  an  involnntary  sigh,  which  broke  from  his  lips  when 
she  left  him,  taught  him  to  feel  that  it  was  as  well,  upon 
the  whole,  that  he  was  so  soon  to  take  his  departure. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  policy  never  to  encourage  regrets 
in  regard  to  a  state  of  Ufe  which  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  could  not  be  his ;  and  he  found  that  to  live  long 
in  the  same  house  with  Isadore  Falkland  might  cultivate 
those  regrets  much  more  than  was  desirable. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  thought  for  a  moment  over 
what  had  just  passed,  gave  another  moment  to  memories 
of  the  long  gone,  spent  two  or  three  more  in  trifling  with 
the  book  he  held  in  his  handj  and  then,  after  chan^ng 
his  boots  in  his  own  room,  proceeded  to  the  drawmg- 
room.  Mrs.  Falkland  was  now  there  alone,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  Isadore  again  appeared ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  De  Vaux,  as  we  have  before  shown,  en- 
tered the  room  for  a  single  instant  to  inquire  for  Marian, 
Neither  his  aunt  nor  his  cousin  perceived  that  any  thinff 
had  occurred  to  disturb  his  equanimity ;  but  the  eyes  of 
his  friend,  quickei|ed  perhaps  by  what  he  already  knew, 
discovered  without  difficulty  that  the  pain  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  letter  he  had  himself  delivered 
was  not  at  all  ^minished  by  reflection ;  and  although 
he  felt  that  he  could  ask  no  questions,  he  was  not  a  little 
anxious  for  the  result. 

Some  time  passed  ere  it  was  necessary  to  dress  for 
dinner,  without  any  thing  of  importance,  either  in  word 
or  deed,  occurring  in  the  drawing-room,  except  inasmuch 
as  Mrs.  Falkland  informed  Colonel  Manners  that  a  lady 
was  to  dine  with  them  on  that  day  who  had  also  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  his  mother's  acquaintance  in 
her  youth.  Isadore  pronounced  her  a  foolish,  tiresome 
woman ;  and  Manners,  on  hearing  her  name,  said  he  had 
met  her  some  years  before,  but  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
sent from  Miss  Falkland's  opinion. 

Mrs.  Falkland  smiled,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  that 
her  own  judgment  of  the  good  lady's  qualities  was  not 
very  different,  by  saying  that  she  had  merely  invited  her 
because  she  knew  that  she  would  feel  hurt,  were  she  to 
hear  that  Colonel  Manners  had  been  long  at  Morley 
House  without  her  having  seen  him.  ''And  I  never 
vish  to  hurt  people's  feeungs,  Colonel  Manners,"  she 
added,  "  unless  wnen  it  is  very  necessary  indeed.** 


OR  ia  iiBTerirMtt-wld]a,wr4Marmtfi 
Mameim;  " and  I  batton  ttart,  wffli » ttttlB 
our  pwn  ccnfort,  viOMNit  n^  Maillua  a_ 
««  onalmya  woid  i^  hdwnw  dkMgtaMUa ')pi 
■CTto." 

Hinnan  wu  in  ttw  dmriBHOCMB  lB«Df  tta  fint 
after  dreaaing,  UidliQ  lookod  «n  arim  iii|i«u  of  ass- 
atf  for  tbo  wpsHmM  <tf  Da  Taoi^  te  atiar  to  an 
wfaeOMT  thefidiiicabe  liwl  rar^Tufl  jHtl  imwllwwiil  in 
■fbethimaoatnuir.    Bitirt— DeY*g  a—  fa.Wi 

Hanan  had  had  the  ii  ffMffJJlliiMiMilMdftlMiafatt 
miglil  be  wqwetod  to  have.  The  recoUeedoa  ot  it,  too. 
aa  a  lAotoi  irtiOe  be  had  been  dresBine,  had  done  as 
■midt  aa  llta  eonrreisation  itself.  It  had  shown  him  a 
Bweet  and  etwaoluig  result,  unmingled  with  any  of  tbe 
puaflil  feeling!  to  which  all  be  had  himself  been  called 
mon  to  BommtmicatG  had  given  rise  in  his  own  breast. 
As  gipar'B  IMter,  and  the  suspicions  which  it  called 
Dp,  hid  uialuai  and  agitated  him,  had  taken  away  the 
IbondatioDa  bran  the  hopes  and  expeclarians  of  his 
irinls  Ufa ;  bot  tbat  which  had  passed  between  him  and 
her  he  lored  had  reestablished  all,  and  Axed  the  hopes 
of  IMnn  hapiuiMBs  on  a  surer  and  a  nobler  basis  than 
OT«.  He  nod  with  a  firmer,  ay,  and  with  a  prouder, 
■tep,  than  when  he  had  fancied  hnM*igm|g||HPt  - 
latmsandlordships:  aiidwhcn  MaHniMMMMWMV~ 
entered  the  room,  his  face  Ughted  up  withklu^fiy^aw, 
like  the  top  of  same  high  hill  when  it  rec#res  nte  fint 
rays  of  the  morning  eun.  Marian  heraeU^  too*  tduahed 
as  she  appeared ;  for  allthe  displayofherhMUI'sinmort 
feehngs,  which  she  had  that  morning  made  to  her  lorer's 
eyes,  had  left  a  consciousness  about  her  heart — aaligfat 
but  tremulous  agitation,  which  bron^t  the  waim  blood 
glowing  into  her  cheek.  There  was  notUiig  like  im- 
happiness,  however,  left  in  the  conntenancd-of  either; 
and  Manners  became  satisfied,  that  whatever  had  been 
the  contents  of  the  gipsy's  letter,  the  evil  effscta  thereof 

'gaway. 

Barbara! 

her  train, _, 

e  Colonel  Manners.  She  was  a  worthy  dame  in 
Hte  plenitude  of  ten  lustres,  incoiporeal  qualities  heavy, 
and  in  intellectual  ones  certainly  not  light.  Vulgarity 
ia,  nnfortunately,  to  be  found  in  every  rank,— Mi/i]rAi> 
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natelyj  becanse,  where  found  in  high  rank,  in  wl 
eveiy  means  and  s^^>liance  is  at  lia«l  to  lemed^  it,  its 
appearance  argues  Yulgarity  of  mind,  to  which  the 
coarseness  of  the  peasant  is  comparatiTely  grace.  Now 
Lady  Barbara  Simpson  was  of  the  v%ilgai  great ;  and, 
though  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  mi^  hswe  flowed 
in  her  veins,  the  pure  and  honourable  stream  would 
have  been  choked  up  by  the  mental  mud  of  her  nature. 
In  her  youth,  no  sum  or  labour  had  been  spared  to  oma^ 
ment  her  mmd  with  those  accomttohments  and  graces 
which  are  common  in  her  class ;  and  as  music  and 
drawing,  and  a  knowledge  of  languages,  are  thinss 
which,  to  a  certain  degree,  may  be  hung  on  like  a  nea^ 
lace  or  a  bracelet,  the  mind  of  Lady  Barbara  was  per- 
fectly well  dressed  before  her  parents  had  done  with 
her  education.  But  nothing  could  make  the  mind  itself 
any  thing  but  what  it  was ;  and  the  load  of  accomplish- 
ments, which  masters  of  all  kinds  strove  haid  to  bestow, 
rested  upon  it  like  jewels  on  an  ugly  person,  fine  things 
seen  to  a  disadvantage.  The  want  of  consideration  for 
other  people^s  feelingis,  or  rather  the  want  of  that  pecu- 
liar dehcaey  of  sensation  called  tact,  which  teaches 
rapidly  to  imderstand  what  other  people*s  feelings  are, 
she  fancied  a  positive,  instead  oi  a  negative,  quality, 
and  called  it  in  her  own  mind  ease  and  good-humour ; 
and  thus,  though  she  certainly  was  a  good-tempered 
woman,  her  coarseness  of  feeling  and  comprehension 
rendered  her  ten  times  more  annojring  to  every  one 
near  her  than  if  she  had  been  as  malevolent  as  Tisiphone. 
During  dinner,  Manners  felt  as  if  he  were  sitting  next 
to  somebody  clothed  in  hair-doth,  which  cau^t  his 
dress  at  every  turn,  and  scrubbed  him  whenever  he 
touched  it ;  aim  his  comfort  was  not  greatly  increased 
by  finding  himself  an  object  of  great  attention  and  pat- 
ronage to  Lady  Barbara.  Opposite  to  him  sat  Isadore 
Falkland ;  and,  though  it  was  certainly  a  great  reUef  to 
look  in  so  fair  a  face,  yet  there  was  in  it  an  expression 
of  amused  pity  for  Lady  Barbara's  martyr  that  was  a 
little  teasing.  Her  ladyship  first  descanted  enthusiasti- 
caUy  upon  the  beauty  of  Colonel  Manners's  mother,  and 
called  upon  Mrs.  Falkland  to  vouch  how  very  lovely  she 
was.  Mrs.  Falkland  assented  as  briefly  as  possible; 
and  Lady  Barbara  then  took  wine  with  Colonel  Manners, 
and  declared  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance between  him  and  his  mother,  examining  every 
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At  flds  point  of  the  praeaedipp  Itaansivw  uoM 
amused  tluii  amioyod;  for  Mi  owm  ^limiai  was  no 
aaeret  to  himaelf,  and  ha  thaiafoia  knew  wail  that  it 
doold  be  no  aaeret  to  odieia.  Bb  lamped  -tinn  at  hnr 
ladyahip^s  8cnitiiiy,andiaDliad»  "^Iwaa  oue  rolMiifni! 
rery  like  my  mother,  Ladf  Baibaim;  haft  whntarfer  la- 
aemblanceididpuawiaa  waacaniadaiiayUf  jnraaanj 
the  amall-poz.'*  — *c      , 

**Oh  Tea,*  aha  ciiad  in  Mliini»««anadfld  dtoeaw 
fhat!  Shocking  the  lamgea  it  anwwlhuai  gMheal  I 
aee  yon  nmat  have  had  it  Terr  bad^" 

"'Yeij  bad,  indeed,  LadjBuban,**  leniied  Oolaad 
Maiinen  with  a  ladghing  rianee  toararaa  Ifiaa  Filk- 
land;  ^'and^wfaat  ia  woiae;ilmdlt  at  that  period  of 
life  when  one  haa  Jnat  leanied  to  vate  good  lookBi 
without  haring  leanwd  to  deapiae  f 

"<  Oh,  terriue  r  exdaimed  U^f 
miaeratinff  him ;  **  it  mnat  hate  na 
in  yott,  indeed.    Dear  me,  what  apttfr* 

Manan  de  y  anz  waa  ja^Md  for  OoIoimI  : 
ahe  now  interposed  with  m  few  wovi^ 
change  the  subject ;  but  Lady  Baibao 
aquare  of  infantry^  and  coald,^rint 
poor  Marian  only  drew  the  fire  on  -1  ^ 

bara  answered  her  question,  and  fhoi  added,  *^  And  so  I 
hear  you  are  going  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight,  Bfiss 
De  Vaux.  Well,  I  wish  you  happy,  with  all  my  heart; 
though  marriage  is  always  a  great  risk,  God  knows ;  is 
it  not,  Mr.  Simpson  I** 

"  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  a  quiet 
little  man  with  much  sterling  good  sense  concealed  un- 
der an  insignificant  exterior,  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  subacid  fun  in  .his  nature,  which  was  habituijly 
brought  forth  by  the  absurdities  of  his  wife,—"  it  is,  in- 
deed, my  dear;*'  and  he  finished  with  an  audible  and 
perhaps  not  unintentional  sigh,  which  gave  point  to  his 
reply. 

"  But,  for  oil  that,  it  is  a  very  good,  and  a  very  proper 
state,  too,"  '•e^oined  Lady  Barbara,  "  and  a  very  hieCTy 
one,  aivcr  an* 

"  I  am  glad  you  find  it  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Simp- 
son; but  Lady  Barbara  went  on,  as  usual,  without 
attending  to  her  husband. 

♦*  I  would  advise  all  young  people  to  marry,"  she  said, 
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"  but  not  too  young  though,^ — she  herself  had  married 
at  thirty -five — ^^not  too  young  though,  for  then  they 
only  .vdve  such  large  fanuhes  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  But  now  at  a  proper  r-^e  every  one 
ought  to  marry.  Now.  Colonel  Mannersv  why  are  not 
you  married?  You  ought  to  hare  been  married  before 
this." 

The  reader  knows  that  she  was  upon  dangerous 
ground :  but  Manners  was  too  good  a  politician  to  show 
that  he  was  touched ;  and  therefore  he  determined  in 
reply  to  put  that  as  a  jest  which  had  a  good  deal  of  ae^ 
rious  earnest  in  it.  **  Oh,  my  dear  madam,**  he  an- 
swered, "^you  forget  I  am  too  ugly ;  I  should  never  find 
*  wife  now." 

*'0h,  nonsense,  nonsense  T  she  ansrrered;  ''u^ 
ness  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  many  a  woman  wiO 
marry  the  ugliest  man  in  the  world  sooner  than  not 
marry  at  all ;  and  besides,  you  oi^t  to  have  agood  for- 
tune, Colonel  Maimers ;  and  that  is  a  great  thii^.  Birt, 
I  can  tell  you,  you  will  certainly  never  find  a  wife,  as 
you  say,  unless  you  ask  some  one." 

The  draught  was  bitter  enough;  but  Manners  was 
indomitable,  and  answered  still  gayly,  **  Nay,  nay,  La^ 
Barbara,  i  am  so  diffident  of  my  own  merits,  and  so 
completely  convinced  that  no  one  will  ever  fall  in  love 
¥dth  my  beantifDl  countenance,  that  I  shall  certainly 
never  marry  till'  some  lady  asks  me.  It  would  require 
that  proof^  at  least,  to  convince  me  that  I  had  any 
chance  of  being  loved." 

'*  And  if  any  lady  were  to  ask  you,"  continued  the 
unmerciful  Lady  Barbara,  '*  would  you  readly  marry  her 
after  all.  Colonel  Manners  ?" 

^  I  believe  1  may  answer  that  it  would  depend  upon 
circumstances,"  replied  Colonel  Manners,  with  a  grave 
smile ;  **  as,  unfortunately  for  my  happiness,  your  lady- 
ship's marriage  has  put  you  out  of  the  question." 

**  Oh,  do  not  let  me  be  in  the  way  in  the  least  degree," 
rejoined  Mr.  Simpson  from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

De  Vaux  was  fairly  driven  to  a  laugh;  and  Lady 
Barbara,  beginning  to  find  out  that  there  was  an  error 
somewhere,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  went  on  with 
her  dinner. 

However  skilfiiHy  and  courageously  a  man  may 
struggle  against  his  own  feelings  on  those  points 
where  they  have  intrenched  themselves  by  long  habit 
and  possession,  yet,  when  forced  by  circumstances  to 

Vol,  I.— O 
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treataaamiltorofcomMoiiciMiiuiMlifltt  wjqectoflttt 
ale  habitualhr  paiii^  toliiiii,llMn  an  di|^  tnit*-* 
ewdialniost  unpeieaiAl^b^iiHUBgm 
aggregate — 'which  inU  betosf  wfaal  is  goiflig  oa  villnE; 
aometunea  to  the  ejrea  of  modiBr  ano,  and  afauit 
ahr^fs  to  thoae  (rf  a  voinn.    A  dnoe  of  taitleiiieH 
win  mingle  with  hiagajelf;  atJi^wflieoiniHinMetwaa 
iqionthe  heelaof  a  amib;  and  a  de^er  gnEfit;f  wi& 
fiiflow  the  tnnrieoty  aapeKienX  laA^  and  dieUagiuili 
the  true  firom  the  aaamned.    Wonoa*  bjamon  noMd 
nalnrey  bj  a  neeean^  of  oooeealinff  their  oarmlMingB 
under  Taiioaa  dimiaeay  and  bj  Oe  halit  of  JaUig 
oOieia  bj  aU|^  mdirafinna,  aie  leniiBBBd  Jnlhi^aly 
inore  capable  of  penetnting  die  Tea  wifli  idi^ 
often  obliged  to  coier  oor  deeper  Himtlnngprti-  ■  Bott 
Marian  de  Vanz  and  laadoie  FtdUandwatfOjatoiioeiii 
Colonel  Mannera'a  aecieCy  and  eompwiiBBded,.  wilhoat 
diffieulty,  how  mnch  was  leat  and  heiw  nmoh  wae 
eaneatinhia  reoliea  to  Ladtf  BailMia.    Bolhftltte 
him,  too,  and  bora  were  aonyfiirhira;  and  aa  Marim, 
in  consequence  of  her  genereoi  iiHiMriiOBiihm  in  Ini 
fovour,  had  already  aofleied  aomewhat  tponmidi  hf 
her  ladyafaip'a  answers  toodiiQg  Hutrinioaj  to  dart 
the  field  agauitlsaddre  entered  iqion  the  eampajgn  wiOi 
greater  power,  and  did  her  beikt  to  eflbefc  n  itfiBnioa^ 
In  this  uie  was  tolecaUir  8nceeaaftd»  linqrii  Oohnel 
Manners  did  not  entirely  escape  i  and  the  liraiea  retired 
sooner  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Falkland*8 
desire  to  support  her  daughter. 

De  Vaux,  anxious  for  the  following  morning,  in  order 
that  all  his  doubts  might  be  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
would  willingly  have  followed  the  ladies  as  soon  as 
possible :  but,  alas !  those  were  days  of  hard  drinking ; 
and  Mr.  Simpson,  though  by  no  means  giyen  to  excess 
any  more  than  Manners  or  De  Yaux,  had  his  own 
peculiar  method  of  consoling  himself  for  his  lady's  tire- 
someness during  the  day,  by  sitting  long  in  the  evening 
with  the  sparklmg  decanters  and  the  social  biscuits,  by 
which  he  was  sure  neither  to  be  annoyed  nor  contra- 
dicted.   He  drank  his  wine  slowly,  and  with  real  en- 
joyment, pausing  over  every  sip  as  a  miser  over  every 
piinea,  playing  with  the  stalk  of  his  wineglass,  sayinff 
little  smart  things,  if  he  had  any  one  to  hear  him,  and 
if  he  had  not,  gj^ing  in  the  fire  and  diversif3dng  pleasant 
thoughts  by  discovering  landscapes  and  faces  therein. 
De  Vaux,  without  any  want  of  charity,  wished  every 
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glass  his  last,  and  Colonel  Manners  wished  himself  in 
the  drawing-room;  hut  the  leges  canviviales  of  those 
days  were  far  more  sitrict  than  in  these  degenerate 
times ;  and  as  the  party  was  so  small,  both  felt  them- 
selves obliged  to  sit  cePBmoniously  at  table,  till  suddenly 
Mr.  Simpson  perceived  that  neither  of  his  companions 
had  touched  wine  for  half  an  hour,  and  kindly  took  the 
hint.  It  was  now  near  ten  o'clock :  Lady  Baibara  had 
far  to  go,  and  was  compassionate  towards  the  four 
bright  bays  that  were  ordered  at  that  hour ;  and  thus 
Colonel  Bfanners  was  i^ared  the  execution  of  all  the 
manoeuvres  he  had  planned  to  get  out  of  her  way  in 
the  dmwing-TOom.  The  carriage  was  announced :  De 
y anx  nanded  her  down-stairs ;  and  a  glad  sound  it  was 
when  the  wheels  roUed  away  from  the  door. 

There  are  many  people  whose  disagreeableness  is 
of  that  peculiar  kind  that  one  can  compensate  the  an- 
noyance it  occasions  at  the  time  by  laughing  at  it  with 
one's  friends  when  it  is  over :  but,  unfortunately.  Lady 
Barbara's  was  of  so  extensive  and  tenacious  a  quali^ 
that  it  outlasted  her  presence;   and  Mrs.  FaDdand, 
Isadore,  and  Marian,  all  found  that  they  could  not  talk 
of  it  in  Colonel  Manners^s  presence  witlK)ut  bein^  as  dis- 
agreeable as  herself.    As  Mahan,  too,  had  no  mclina- 
tion  to  converse  upon  the  risks  of  matrimony  and  large 
families,  she  was  cut  off  from  mentioning  her  share  in 
the  annoyance ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in 
determining,  in  general  terms,  that  Lady  Barbara  Simp- 
son was  a  very  disagreeable  person,  the  family  returned 
to  its  usual  course.    Marian  was  a  little  anxious  about 
Edward^s  proix>sed  excursion  of  the  next  morning ;  De 
Yaux  himself  was  thoughtful  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
he  was  to  pursue  towards  the  gipsy;  and,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  the  whole  party  separated  sooner  than 
usual. 

We  have  not,  however,  done  with  the  events  of  that 
night,  and,  consequently,  we  shall  follow  De  Vaux  to  his 
room,  where  he  rang  his  beU ;  and  on  the  appearanoA 
of  his  servant,  suffered  him  to  give  him  his  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers.  "  You  need  not  wait,  William,"  he 
said,  when  this  operation  was  concluded;  '*!  have 
something  to  write— give  me  that  desk." 

The  man  obeyed  and  retired,  and  De  Vaux  proceeded 
to  put  down  some  notes  in  regard  to  what  he  was  to 
demand  of  the  gipsy,  and  what  was  to  be  the  exact 
coarse  he  was  to  pursue,  in  order— without  admitting 
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any  fact  till  it  was  proved,  or  committing  himself  in  any 
way — to  arrive  both  at  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  his  real  situation,  and  the  most  incontestable  proofs 
of  whatever  was  affirmed  by  the  man  he  went  to  visit 

When  he  had  done  this,  he  thought  of  going  to  bed; 
but  his  head  ached  a  good  deal,  with  all  the  agitation 
he  had  gone  through  during  the  day,  crowned  by  the 
conversation  of  Lady  Barbara  Simpson  during  dinner, 
and  the  tedinin  of  Mr.  Simpson  after  it ;  and  approach- 
ing one  ^^  the  windows,  he  drew  the  curtain,  opened 
the  sl.'ittr  .*s,  and  looked  out.  It  was  still  moonlight, 
as  when  he  had  handed  her  ladyship  to  her  carriage ; 
and  throwing  up  the  heavy  sash,  he  leaned  out,  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  air.  The  mocn  v  as  jvst  at  her  highest 
noon,  and  the  sky  was  beautifully  clear,  except  inasmuch 
as,  every  now  and  then,  there  floated  across  a  light 
white  cloud,  which  the  wind  seemed  playfully  to  cast 
round  the  planet,  like  a  veil,  as  she  walked  on  in  soft 
and  modest  splendour,  among  the  bright  eyes  of  all  the 
crowd  of  stars.  The  river,  gleaming  like  melted  silver, 
appeared  at  the  extremity  of  the  park,  with  the  line  of 
its  banks,  broken  here  and  there  by  majestic  elms ;  and 
even  beyond  the  grounds,  glimpses  of  its  windings 
might  be  caught  among  the  distant  fields  and  planta- 
tions. The  little  wooded  promontory  that  flanked  the 
park,  with  the  higher  hill,  starting  up  from  the  isthmus 
over  which  the  road  passed,  rose  grandly  up,  like  two 
towering  steps,  towards  the  glittering  heavens;  and 
beyond  the  sloping  fields  and  their  hedgerow  elms,  with 
many  an  undulating  line,  lay  soft  and  obscure,  in  the 
sheeny  moonlight,  as  far  as  a  spot  where,  half-way  up 
the  higher  hill  in  front,  the  extreme  horizontal  line  of 
the  distant  country  cut  upon  the  sky.  Scarce  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard  as  De  Vaux  gazed  forth,  but  the 
whispering  of  the  light  breeze  among  the  tree  tops, 
and  the  sweet  plaintive  belling  of  the  deer  in  the  p2Lrk 
below. 

"  If  I  had  known  that  these  people  would  have  gone 
so  soon,"  he  thought,  "  I  would  have  made  my  visit  to 
the  gipsies'  encampment  to-night  instead  of  to-morrow. 
The  gipsies  sit  up,  carousing  by  their  fires,  I  believe, 
for  full  one-half  of  the  night ;  and  I  might  have  set 
my  mind  at  rest  about  tliis  business  without  waiting  so 
long." 

The  thought  of  going  even  then  now  struck  him; 
and  he  paused  for  a  few  minutes  to  consider  whether 
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kl  ought  to  do  so  or  not.  "  I  shall  not  sleep,  even  if  I 
00  to  bed,"  he  thought.  "  With  all  these  things  weigh- 
ing on  my  mind,  slumber  is  not  very  likely  to  visit 
me.  A  couple  of  hours  will  be  enough  to  obtain  all  the 
information  that  I  want;  and  returning  home,  I  may 
sleep  in  certainty  to-night,  and  to-morrow  have  to  tell 
Marian  that  my  apprehensions  were  groundless,  or  that 
our  lot,  as  far  as  station  and  fortune  go,  must  be  lower 
than  we  at  one  time  eipected.  I  shall  then  have  time, 
too,  to  sleep  over  my  information,  and  to  lay  out  my 
plan  of  action  for  to-itiorrow  deliberately.  1  wonder  if 
any  of  the  servants  a^  up  yet  1" 

The  fears  that  Marian  had  expressed  for  his  safetjr 
crossed  his  mind  for  a  moment;  but  they  crossed  it 
merely  as  apprehensions,  which  might  have  given  her 
some  pain,  ii  she  knew  that  he  was  venturing  to  the 
gipsies'  encampment  at  midnight.  No  doubt  of  his 
own  security  ever  entered  his  thoughts ;  for,  although 
De  Vaux's  unagination  was  a  very  active  one,  it  was 
not  fertile  in  images  of  personal  danger.  In  short,  he 
was  constitutionsdly  brave ;  and,  Uke  Ms  father,  did  not 
know  what  corporal  fear  is.  "I  shall  only  have  to 
ten  Marian,''  he  again  thought,  "  that  I  have  been,  and 
that  aU  she  was  alarmed  about  is  over." 

He  gave  one  more  look  to '  the  moonlight  and  then 
closed  his  window.  His  boots  were  speedily  drawn  on ; 
his  dressing-gown  exchanged  for  a  military  coat ;  his 
sword  buclded  to  his  side;  and,  in  comformity  with  his 

Eromise  to  Marian,  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  placed  in 
is  bosom.  Thus  equipped,  he  opened  his  door  and 
descended  the  staircase.  All  was  quiet ;  the  lamp  in 
the  hall  was  still  glimmering,  though  somewhat  faintly; 
the  servants  were  all  evidently  in  bed;  and  turning 
the  key  in  the  glass  door  at  the  end  of  the  lobby,  De 
Vaux  opened  it  cautiously,  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
lawn. 

02 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  moon  was  shining  bright  and  clear  upon  Morley 
Down,  covering  every  rise  on  which  its  beams  fell  with 
■soft  and  silvery  light,  and  casting  every  dell  and  opposite 
slope  i  I  ito  dark  broad  shadow.     From  that  height  a  sUght 
degree  of  mistiness  appeared,  hanging  over  the  scene 
in  the  valley ;  but  above,  all  was  clear ;  and  the  satellite 
of  the  earth  was  so  bountiful  of  her  reflected  rays,  that 
our   fellow-stars  could  scarcely  be  seen   in  the  sky, 
twinkling  faintly,  half  eclipsed  by  her  excess  of  splen- 
dour.     'I'he  scattered  bushes  and  stunted  hawthorns, 
and  the  tumulus,  with  its  clump  of  towering  beeches, 
caught  the  rays ;  but,  with  the  peculiar  effect  of  trees 
by  moonlight,  the  latter  seemed  more  to  absorb  than  to 
reflect  the  light,  while  their  long  deep  ishadows  cast  apoa 
the  neighbouring  ground,  showed,  at  least,  that  they 
served  to  intercept  the  beams.    In  many  of  the  UtUe 
pits  and  hollows  of  the  ground  small  pools  of  water  had 
been  formed ;  and  so  often  did  these  appear,  fflistenin^ 
in  the  moonshine,  in  situations  otherwise  da»,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  light  sought  out  purposely  thp  objects 
best  calculated  to  reflect  it,  and,  Uke  active  benevolence 
in  search  of  humble  merit,  followed  them  into  the  dim 
and  lowly  abodes  where  they  had  made  their  dwelling. 

From  these  pools,  however,  the  sand-pit  in  which  the 
gipsies  had  pitched  their  tents  was  free ;  and  the  only 
water  it  contained  was  afforded  by  a  small  clear  spring, 
which  the  labourers  had  cut  through  in  digging  for  the 
produce  of  the  pit ;  and,  which,  welUng  from  the  bank, 
fell  into  a  clear  small  basin  of  yellow  sand  that  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  absorbed  it  speedily,  had  it  not 
found  a  sudden  channel  among  some  smooth  stones  and 
gravel,  and  thence  wound  away,  forced  into  a  thousand 
meanders  by  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  till,  issuing 
forth  upon  the  common,  it  pursued  its  course  down  the 
hill,  and.  Joined  by  several  otlier  brooks,  poured  no  incon- 
siderable addition  into  the  river  in  the  valley  below.  It, 
too,  caught  the  moonbeams  and  glanced  brightly  in  them; 
but  that  was  not  the  only  li^rht  that  shone  upon  it,  as  it 
trickled  down  the  bank,  and  rcsiod  in  its  httle  basin  be- 
low. A  redder  and  less  pure  gleam  was  reflected  from 
its  waters,  for  at  about  twenty  yards  from  the  source, 
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close  under  shelter  of  the  high  bank  and  overhanging 
bushes,  the  gipsies  had  pitched  their  tents ;  and  now, 
though  the  hour  was  nearly  midnight,  they  were  just  in 
the  midst  of  those  revels  that^  often  rise  up  from  many 
a  moor  and  many" a  planting  throughout  old  England, 
while  the  rest  of  her  denizens  are  fast  asleep.  The 
evening  was  as  warm  as  if  it  had  been  far  earlier  in  the 
year ;  and  although  the  wind  was  high  it  whistled  sheer 
over  the  pit,  without  visiting  with  its  rude  search  the 
corner  thereof  in  which  the  race  of  wanderers  had 
nested  their  encampment.  The  very  sound,  however, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  night  air,  rendered  the  idea  of  a 
fire  any  thing  but  unpleasant ;  and  in  three  different  spots 
of  the  gipsy  encampment  the  blaze  rose  up  and  the 
sticks  crackled,  while  the  pots,  now  withdrawn  from  the 
flame,  the  bottles  of  various  shapes  that  lay  round,  and 
the  cups,  some  of  tin,  some  of  horn,  some  of  silver,* 
that  circulated  somewhat  rapidly,  told  that  the  last  and 
merriest  meal  of  the  day  had  commenced. 

Three  several  groups  had  assembled  round  the  three 
fires,  and  each  had  its  peculiar  character.  At  that  which 
burned  in  the  middle  of  the  scene  appeared  Pharold, 
leaning  upon  the  ground,  with  his  elbow  supported  by 
a  projection  of  the  bank,  with  a  middle-aged  woman  on 
one  side,  and  the  beautiful  girl  we  have  before  men- 
tioned on  the  other.  Two  or  threo  stout  men,  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  years,  surrounded  him ;  and  though  joining 
boldly  and  freely  in  all  that  passed,  it  was  evident  that 
they  listened  to  him  when  he  spoke  with  the  respect 
due  to  experience  and  command,  and  without  any  of 
that  sullenness  which  we  have  noticed  in  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  tribe  who  were  with  him  in 
the  forest.  Some  more  women  completed  that  group ; 
and,  though  merry  enough,  it  was  evident,  by  their  de- 
meanour, that  there  sat  the  elders  of  the  tribe.  The  next 
fire,  at  the  door  of  a  tent  farther  up  the  pit,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  different  assemblage,  though  it  was  in 
some  degree  mixed.    At  the  entrance  of  the  little  hut 

♦  It  ia  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  the  gipsies,  remarked,  I 
believe,  in  every  country  where  they  are  to  be  found,  that  each  indi- 
vidual strives  to  possess  himself  of  something  formed  of  one  of  the 
precious  metals,  denying  himself  even  necessaries  to  procure  it ;  and 
guarding  it  with  a  degree  of  care  which  the  race  extend  to  few  other 
things.  By  some  writers  it  is  asserted  that  these  cups,  or  ornaments, 
or  ouier  articles  formed  of  gold  or  silver,  descend  from  ^neration  to 
generation,  and  are  never  parted  with  except  under  circunistancee 
of  tbi  greakait  neoesfity. 
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itself  appeared  the  beldam  whom  we  have  seen  acting 
88  cook  in  the  forest,  and  who,  on  that  occasion,  had 
shown  some  inclination  towards  a  resistance  of  Pha- 
rold's  authority.  Round  about  her  were  fiy  e  or  six  sturdy 
young  men,  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty,  and  five  or 
six  women,  two  of  whom  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  while  the  rest 
were  fine  buxom  brown  dames  of  thirty-five  or  six. 
The  worthy  lady  of  the  hut,  however,  seemed  now  to 
have  lost  her  acerbity,  and  in  a  gay  and  jovial  mood, 
with  many  a  quip  and  many  a  jest,  kept  all  her  younger 
auditors  m  a  roar ;  though  every  now  and  then,  with  a 
curl  of  the  lip  and  a  winking  eye,  she  glanced  towards 
the  party  at  the  other  fire,  as  if  their  graver  conversa- 
tion was  the  subject  of  her  merry  sarcasm. 

At  the  third  fire  appeared  the  younger  part  of  the 
tribe,  the  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  except  those,  in- 
deed, who  rested  sleeping  in  the  huts ;  and  this  circle, 
the  loud  laughter  and  broad  jokes  of  which  were  some- 
times checkered  by  the  sounds  of  contention  and  affray, 
occasioned  by  an  old  pack  of  cards,  was  presided  by  a 
strong  handsome  youth  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty, 
whose  proper  place  would  have  been  apparently  at  the 
second  fire.  He  was  here,  however,  placed  much  nearer 
to  the  first  group ;  and  this  proximity  gave  him,  every 
now  and  then,  an  opportunity,  in  the  intervals  of  teasing 
his  younger  comrades,  of  looking  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  beautiful  girl  we  have  called  Lena,  who,  as  we  have 
sjiid,  was  loaning  beside  Pharold,  and  listening  with 
seeming  attention  to  his  discourse. 

The  whole  three  fires  had  assembled  round  them  a 
much  greater  number  of  the  gipsy  race  than  had  been 
congregated  in  the  wood  where  we  first  saw  them ;  and, 
in  truth,  a  very  formidable  party  was  there  gathered 
together,  who  might  have  given  not  a  little  difiiculty, 
and  offered,  should  their  need  have  required  it,  no  insig- 
nificant resistance,  either  to  gamekeepers,  constables,  or 
police-officers.  Fourteen  stout  men,  in  their  prime  of 
strength,  with  nine  or  ten  boys  capable  of  very  efficient 
service,  were  there  met  together,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  women,  whose  arms  were  of  no  insignificant  weight, 
and  whose  tongues  might  have  been  more  formidable 
still. 

As  it  may  be  necessary,  for  various  reasons,  to  afford 
a  sample  of  the  sort  of  conversation  which  was  taking 
place  among  the  gipsies  on  that  night,  we  shall  begin. 
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on  many  accounts,  with  the  second  fire,  round  which  it 
appeared  that  a  liquor,  which  smelt  very  like  rum,  had 
been  circulating  with  no  retarded  movements. 

**  Take  it  easy,  take  it  easy,  Dickon,  my  chick,"  said 
the  old  dame  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  sturdy  young  vagabonds  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded :  ^^  never  let's  kick  up  a  row  among 
ourselves,  do  you  see.  That's  the  right  way  to  bring 
the  beaks  upon  us.  He's  a  king  of  a  fellow,  too,  .hat 
Pharold,  though  he  do  sometimes  look  at  one,  when  he's 
angry,  as  if  the  words  were  too  big  for  his  throat — just 
as  I've  seen  a  fat  cock  turkey,  when  I've  been  nimming 
him  off  the  perch,  and  got  him  tight  round  the  neck  with 
both  my  hands  .to  stop  his  gabbling."  The  simile  seemed 
to  tickle  the  fancy  of  her  auditors,  who  interrupted  her 
by  a  roar,  which  soon,  however,  died  away,  and  she 
proceeded.  "  H^'s  a  king  of  a  fellow,  though,  and  it 
wouldn't  do  to  make  a  split ;  besides,  he  knows  more 
than  common ;  and  the  law's  again  it,  too :  so  take  it 
easy,  Dickon,  and  Til  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two.'* 

"  Ay,  do,  mother,  there's  a  good  soul!"  replied  the 

?oung  man.  *'  Do  you  see,  I  don't  want  to  sp  it  with 
*harold ;  but  damn  me  if  I  go  out  shooting  at  rabbits, 
and  hares,  and  little  devils  like  that,  if  I  am  to  give  my 
word  that  1  won't  touch  a  deer  if  it  comes  across  me." 
"  No,  no,  Dickie,  never  you  meddle  with  nobody's 
dear,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  though  Bill  there,  at  the 
other  fire,"  she  added,  dropping  her  voice  a  little,  and 
grinning  significantly — "  though  Bill  there,  at  the  other 
fire,  seems  to  have  a  great  fancy  for  Pharold's  own  dear." 
A  low  laugh,  whose  suppressed  tone  argued  that  every 
one  felt  themselves  on  dangerous  ground,  followed  her 
jest,  and  she  went  on :  "  But,  howsomdever,  Dick,  never 
you  meddle  with  nobody's  deer,  when  you  are  bid  not— 
till  the  person  that  bade  you  is  out  of  the  way— tdo  you 
see  1  en,  Dicky,  my  boy  1" 

**  Ay,  that's  something  like  now,  Mother  Gray,"  re- 
plied Dickon.  "  Do  you  see,  to-morrow,  it  seems,  we 
must  troop,  half  one  way  and  half  t'other ;  and  then,  if 
I  be  not  sent  to  a  distance,  and  can  get  some  good  fel- 
lows to  help  me,  I'll  bet  a  bob  that  I  bring  home  two  or 
three  as  fat  bucks  as  ever  laid  their  haunches  on  the 
king's  table — and  that's  a  better  night's  work  than  ever 
Pharold  wiU  do." 

*«  Well,  well,  Dickon,  you  shall  do  it,"  replied  the  old 
dame :  '*  you  wait  quiet  till  to-morrow,  and  seem  to 
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hink  no  more  about  it ;  and  I  will  get  Lena  to  wheedle 
?harold  out  of  the  way,  if  some  of  his  own  strange  jobs 
lo  not  take  him  without ;  and  you  shall  have  free  scope 
md  fair  play  for  a  night,  my  boy,  anyhow — so  tne 
ceepers  may  count  their  deer  the  next  morning,  if  they 
;an." 

"  But  suppose  I  am  sent  away,^  said  the  young  man; 
*  I  woulii  rather  have  gone  to-night  by  halL'* 

"  But  yf^u  know  you  can\  Dickon,"  she  replied ;  "  and 
t  would  only  make  a  row  to  speak  about  it.  We  only 
jro  ten  miles,- any  of  us;  and  I  will  take  care  of  your 
;en  miles,  my  chick.  So  keep  snug ;  and,  do  you  see, 
here's  no  use  of  bringing  up  the  deer  to  where  we 
3itch.  ITie  shiners  are  what  we  want ;  and  Harry 
§axon,  who  bags  the  pheasants  and  hares,  and  who  first 
jave  me  an  iiming  about  the  venison,  will  take  the 
>easts  of  us  for  so  much  a  head,  and  send  them  up  to 
he  lord-mayor  in  London.  So  to-morrow  I'll  be  off 
^arly,  and  get  the  job  arranged  proper,  and  have  a  cart 
md  horse  ready,  do  you  see,  Dickon." 

Dickon  rubbed  his  hands  with  much  glee ;  and  as  it 
would  seem  that  some  people  are  bom  to  deer-stealing, 
iie  feU  that  satisfaction  which  all  men  must  feel  when  a 
prospect  opens  before  them  of  their  talents  at  length 
laving  a  free  course.  At  that  moment,  however,  two 
shots  were  heard  at  no  very  great  distance,  but  in  the 
iirection  of  the  little  wooded  promontory  near  Morley 
House,  and  the  sound  called  forth  some  symptoms  of 
Bmotion  in  more  than  one  of  the  party.  Pharold  lis- 
tened, drew  in  his  eyes,  and  knit  his  brows  hard,  while 
Dickon  vowed,  with  an  oath,  "  That  fellow  Hallet  has 
Tone  down  into  Mrs.  Falkland's  preserves,  and  will  blow 
as  all  with  his  cursed  gun.  He  might  have  waited  an 
liour  or  two." 

Pharold  listened  still,  but  made  no  comment;  and 
.hose  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  seemed  to  suspend 
their  own  observations  on  the  sound  tiU  his  were  spoken, 
[n  the  mean  time,  Dickon  and  the  good  dame,  whom  he 
termed  Mother  Gray,  proceeded  with  the  edifying  ar- 
rangements they  had  been  making,  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted their  plan  for  getting  Pharold  out  of  the  way, 
stealing  two  or  three  deer  from  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing grounds,  and  sending  them  up  to  the  capital  to  sup- 
ply his  majesty's  burgher  lieges  in  their  necessity  for 
(at  venison.  The  exact  park  which  they  were  to  plun- 
ier,  and  some  other  of  the  minor  considerations,  were 
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undergoing  discussion,  in  which  the  whole  party  round 
the  fire  took  a  friendly  and  zealous  share ;  when  one  of 
Dickon's  comrades,  who  had  been  keeping  an  eye  on 
Pharold's  circle,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying, 
"  They  are  going  to  divide  the  money." 

"  They  vnH  not  have  so  much  to  divide  as  we  shall 
get  to-morrow,"  said  Dickon ;  "  1  will  answer  for  that." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,  my  chick,"  rejoined  the 
worthy  beldam ;  "  that  Pharold  is  a  knowing  hand,  and 
always  gets  more  than  any  one  else,  work  for  it  how 
they  wiU.  How  he  gets  it  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  and 
I  often  think  he  must  coin  his  skin  into  guineas,  for  my 
part."  • 

Now  the  complexion  of  the  old  dame  herself,  and  of 
every  one  round  her,  was  as  yellow  as  any  one  could 
desire ;  but  th^t  did  not  prevent  them  all  from  enjo3ring 
the  joke  highly,  simply,  perhaps,  because  Pharold's 
countenance  might  be  a  little  brighter  in  hue  than  their 
own.  Several  of  them,  however,  now  rose  and  ap- 
proached the  other  fire,  at  which  theVproposed  division 
of  gains  was  about  to  take  place ;  for  it  seemed  that  the 
tribe  in  question  had  retained  many  of  the  original  hab- 
its of  theirpeople  which  have  been  lost  among  other 
hordes.*  One  after  another,  till  the  turn  came  to  Pha- 
rold, the  several  gipsies  poured  forth  their  acquisitions 
into  this  general  mnd.  Silver  and  copper  were  the 
principal  metals  that  appeared  in  the  collection,  though 
a  few  pieces  of  gold,  consisting  in  general  of  coins  of 
the  value  of  seven  shillings  or  half  a  guinea,  sparkled 
between ;  the  numbers  who  contributed,  however,  and 
the  copious  contributions  of  small  coin  that  some  of 
them  poured  forth,  gave  the  whole  sum  an  imposing 
amount ;  but  wheii  Pharold  at  length  received  the  hat 
in  which  it  was  collected,  and  drawing  forth  an  old 
purse  added  between  thirty  and  forty  golden  pieces  to 
the  store,  a  murmur  of  joy  and  satisfaction  ran  through 
the  assembled  gipsies. 

The  partition  next  began;  but  it  was  not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  perfectly  equsd.  It  was  perfectly  just,  how- 
ever; eacn  received  according  to  the  burdens  upon 
him.  The  married  man  obtained  a  share  double  in 
amount  to  that  bestowed  upon  a  single  man :  the  mother 

*  This  habit  is  said  still  to  exist  among  many  of  the  gipsy  tribes ; 
and  some  persons  have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  though  apparently 
withoat  reason,  that  they  carry  their  ideas  of  the  community  of  prop- 
erty  to  a  somewhat  Ucentioos  extent. 


^^.. 
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f  a  large  family^  eTon  if  her  buaimiid  was  no  more, 
laimed  in  proportion  to  the  nninber  of  her  offiBpciiig; 
nd  each  orphan— of  which,  be  it  ren^arked,  by  oile 
anse  or  another,  there  were  eereral— was  treated  as  a 
intfle  man.  The  partition  was  made  by  Phaoold  him- 
eif  with  rigorous  jequity ;  aAd  though  almost  all  the 
ipsies  hacl  gathered  romid,  and  obserred  his  proceed- 
iffs  with  gleaming  black  eyes  and.  eageir  laces,  none 
Ifered  a  word,  either  of  remonstrance  or  of  informa- 
ton ;  for  all  were  not  oiAj  conrinced  of  Ma  Justice,  but 
very  one  woold  hare  felt  shame  to  msStibt  at  the 
ward  of  one  who,  contributing  more  wan  tlvB  whole 
MKther,  only  claimed  the  share  of  an  indiyidnaL 

w^en  he  had  done,  and  the  whol^^was  distributed, 
^harold  addressed  a  few  words  to  his  obmpanions,  such 
s  the  division  which  had  just  taken  -place  anggested. 
[e  told  them  that  in  this  custom,  as  m  aO  the  otiiers 
rhich  they  themselves  observed,  ^ey  followed  ezaedy 
le  manners  of  their  fathers ;  and  he  praised*  jtot  wiUi- 
ut  eloquence,  the  sort  of  patriaivhal  state  in  which 
ley  lived.  He  lamented  grievouBly,howeVer,  UtaX  many 
f  their  nation  were  abandoning  their  anetat  habits; 
lat  some  had  even  establislm  themselves  in  fixed 
weUing-places,  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  laws, 
nd  had  adopted  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom 
ley  dwelt.  He  besought  those  wno  sunontided  him 
)  live  as  all  their  >ace  had  lived,  and  promised  that 
lus  they  would  continue  to  be  as  prosperous  as  the  di- 
ision  of  that  night  showed  them  to  be  at  present. 

"  A  curse  upon  our  children,"  cried  one  middle-aged 
'Oman,  "  if  they  quit  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  go 
)  Uve  among  the  puny  white-faced  things  of  the  lands  : 
curse  upon  them  all !  May  their  line  of  life  be  crooked 
nd  broken  off  in  the  middle — ^full  of  crosses,  and  end- 
ig  in  Gehennel  /" 

A  murmur  of  approbation  followed  this  denunciation ; 
nd  the  rest  of  the  gipsies  retiring  to  their  several  fires, 
leir  carousings  were  renewed,  while  Pharold  related 
)  those  who  more  particularly  surrounded  him  a  va- 
ety  of  melancholy  facts  relative  to  the  degeneracy  of 
anous  gipsy  tribes,  who  had  fallen  into  the  iniquity  of 
xed  dwelling-places,  and  many  other  abominations. 
[e  spoke  of  much  that  he  had  seen  in  his  own  wander- 
tgs,  and  much  that  he  had  heard  from  others ;  and  his 
jory  became  so  interesting  that  a  good  many  of  the 
ounger  of  the  race  crept  round  to  listen.  This,  however, 
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did  not  seem  to  suit  his  purpose ;  for  he  speedily  broke 
ofif  his  discourse,  and,  looking  round  him,  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  each  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fires,  *'  Come,  my  men,  we  are  sad  to-night,  and  that 
must  not  be.  Will,"  he  added,  speaking  to  the  young 
man  who,  as  we  have  said,  presided  over  the  younger 
circle, — **Will,  you  are  a  songster,  let  us  hear  your 
voice." 

William  obe;^ed  without  hesitation;  and  while  he 
went  on  with  ms  song,  the  old  dame  at  the  other  fire 
continued  conversing  eagerly  with  her  favourite  Dickon, 
in  tones  which' were  low  in  themselves,  and  which  were 
the  better  cut  off  from  other  ears  by  the  rich  fine  voice 
of  the  singer. 

SONG. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  when  the  moon  has  gone  down, 
Ere  the  sun  has  got  up  over  country  and  town, 
Tis  the  time  for  the  lover  to  steal  to  his  dear. 
In  the  heiLrt-beating  May  of  the  incoming  year. 

ChoruM. — In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  &e. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  when  the  fox  is  adeep, 
And  the-foxes  of  cities  in  slumber  are  deep, 
Tis  ^bB  time  for  the  wise  from  his  tent  to  walk  out, 
And  to  see  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  about. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  ^c. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  ere  the  milkmaid  trips  by. 
To  bring  hcHne  the  milk  from  the  bright-coated  kye, 
Some  earlier  hand  may  h^ve  taken  the  pain 
To  render  her  milking  all  labour  in  vain. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  &c. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  if  youll  meet  me  down  by, 
Mr  own  pretty  maid  wiUx  the  dark  gleaming  eye. 
Well  waioder  away  far  o*er  mountain  and  plain, 
And  leave  the  old  fools  to  look  for  us  in  vam. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  &c. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dvwn,  if  you^  not  come  to  me. 
My  own  pretty  maid,  by  the  green  hawthorn  tree, 
You  may  stumble  by  chance  o'er  the  corpse  of  your  love, 
As  you  trip  with  some  othier  along  the  dim  grove. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  &c. 

"  You  have  changed  the  song,  Will,"  said  Pharold,  as 
the  other  ended ;  "  you  have  added  and  taken  away." 

The  young  man  reddened,  but  merely  replied  that  he 
had  forgot  some  verses,  and  been  obliged  to  put  new 
ones ;  smd  Pharold,  taking  no  further  notice,  continued 
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[lis  conversation  with  his  companions.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  consultation  between  the  old  lady  and  Dickon 
tiad  gone  on  throughout  the  song,  and  was  still  con- 
;inued. 

"  Well,  well,  Dickon,  my  boy,"  rejoined  the  old  lady 
JO  something  that  her  compamon  had  said  under  cover 
>f  the  singing,  "  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head  for  a 
pirhile,  and  we'll  see  what  we  can  make  of  it.  It  is  a 
shame,  indeed,  that  he  should  have  his  own  way  of 
j^etting  so  much  stuff,  no  one  knows  how — from  the 
Spirit^  I  think — and  prevent  yon  from  following  your 
Mray  of  getting  some  too,  specially  when  it's  all  to  go 
Mrith  the  rest.  And  he's  proud  of  his  way  of  getting 
noney,  too.  Did  you  see  with  what  an  air  he  poured 
he  shiners  in  1" 

"  That  I  did,  that  I  did,"  replied  the  other ;  "  curse 
lim !  I'd  get  as  many  as  he,  if  he'd  let  me." 

'*  Ay,  but  you  see  the  thmg  is,  Dick,"  she  answered, 
*  he  gets  it,  no  one  knows  how,  without  ever  saying  a 
vord  about  it  to  any  one.  Now,  you  follow  the  same 
)lan,  my  chick ;  and  if  he  asks  you,  you  can  then  teU 
dm  to  mind  his  own  business.  But  hush»  he's  looking 
it  us.    Bid  Bill  give  us  another  stave." 

"  Bill,"  cried  Dickon,  "  give  us  another  touch  of  it, 
here's  a  good  'un.  Sing  us  Old  Dobbin,  and  then  come 
lere  and  take  a  swig  of  the  bingo  with  me  and  Mother 
Jray." 

Bill  was  not  at  all  reluctant,  and  without  the  slightest 
ippearance  of  bashful  hesitation  agam  began  to  pour 
burtli  his  fine  voice  in  song.  The  air,  however,  was  of 
L  very  different  kind,  as  far  as  expression  went,  from 
hat  which  he  had  formerly  chosen,  which  had  been 
lomewhat  more  sentimental  and  solemn  than  the  words 
n  general  required,  or  than  might  have  been  expected 
rom  the  personage  by  whom  it  was  sung.  In  the  pre- 
ent  case,  his  tones  were  all  lively,  and  the  song  seemed 
veil  known  to  all  his  companions. 

SONG. 
1. 

Lift  your  head,  Robin ! 

Lift  it  aiid  see, 
Why  shakes  his  bells,  Dobbin, 

Under  the  tree. 
Why  shakes  his  bells,  Dobbin, 
His  old  noddle  bobbing, 
As  if  there  were  strangers  upon  the  green  lea? 
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2. 

Lieqaiet,  lie  quiet, 

TnoQgn  daDger  be  near, 
If  we  make  not  a  liot 

There's  nothing  to  fear. 
If  yoQ  will  but  try  it, 
And  only  lie  quiet, 
There  is  no  hann  will  happen  my  own  little  dear. 


I  have  heard  of  the  fiiuy 

That  walks  in  the  ni^t, 
With  a  figure  so  airy 

And  fingers  so  light, 
That  thons^  watch-dogs  hairy 
Mot  sleep  in  the  airy, 
She  win  onpty  your  hen-coops  before  morning  lij^t 

4. 

I  have  heard  of  the  witches 

That  ride  in  the  dark, 
And  despite  hedge  and  ditches 

Get  into  the  park  j 
Nim  hares  from  theu  niches. 
Without  any  hitches, 
And  think  man-traps  and  spiing-guns  a  toothless  dog's  bailu 

5. 

Then  lift  your  head,  Robin, 

Lift  it  to  find 
Why  the  bells  of  old  Dobbin 

Sound  on  the  niffbt  wind ; 
Then  lift  youf  head,  Robin, 
For  my  heart  is  throbbing, 
About  witches  and  fairies  and  things  of  the  kind. 

6. 

Lie  still,  *tis  no  &iry 

That  trips  the  green  sod ; 
To  hen-coop  or  dairy 

No  witch  tf^es  her  road. 
No,  no !  'tis  no  fiiiry. 
Nor  any  thing  airy ; 
Lie  still  ana  be  sUent,  tne  beakt  are  abroad ! 

This  very  edifying  composition  seemed  to  give  infi- 
nitely greater  satisfaction  to  the  generality  of  the  gip- 
sies than  the  former  son^  had  done ;  and  especially  in 
those  places  where  the  smger  contrived  to  modulate  his 
voice,  so  as  to  change  the  tone  from  the  male  to  the 
female,  or  from  the  female  to  the  male,  as  the  words 
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equired,  the  approbation  of  his  hearers  was  loud  and 
ehement.  Pharold  alone  appeared  somewhat  gloomy 
ipon  the  occasion ;  and  were  one  to  look  into  his  breast, 
^hich  we  do  not  intend  to  do  very  deeply  on  this  occa- 
ion,  one  might  see  a  strange  and  bitter  contest  between 
$arly  feelings,  habits,  and  inclinations,  and  refinements 
ind  tastes  acquired  from  the  most  opposite  sources — 
I  state  of  things  so  discordant  in  all  their  elements,  that 
lothing  but  an  originally  wild  and  eccentric  nature  could 
lave  endured  its  existence  in  the  same  bosom.  Some 
)ne  has  said,  **  Malheureux  celui  qui  est  eh  avant  de  son 
'i\cle ;"  and  it  certainly  might  be  said,  in  every  class  of 
society,  *'  Malheureux  celui  qui  est  au-desnu  de  son  ^tat^ 
Pharold  then  became  gloomy,  and  felt  disgusted  at 
hings  which  amused  and  interested  his  companions; 
lor,  perhaps,  was  his  gloom  decreased  by  seeing  that 
he  beautiful  young  companion  who  leaned  beside  him 
vas  as  much  pleased  and  amused  as  the  rest. 

'*!  thought  that  I  had  taught  you  to  despise  such 
hings,  Lena,'*  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  somewhat 
)f  a  frowning  brow. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied,  colouring  brightly ;  "  and  so 
[  do,  when  I  think ;  but  yet — " 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  man  named  Dickon,  who 
^ave  a  low  whistle,  and  exclaimed  at  the  same  time, 
repeating  a  part  of  his  companion's  song, — 

Lift  your  head,  Robin, 

Lii't  it  and  see, 
Why  shakes  his  bells,  Dobbin, 

Under  the  tree ! 

And  almost  at  the  same  moment  one  of  the  horses,  of 
ivhich  the  gipsies  had  several  feeding  upon  the  common 
just  above,  repeated  a  low  neigh,  which  had  been  heard 
in  the  first  instance  by  Dickon,  as  he  was  called,  alone. 
All  was  instantly  silent ;  and  then  the  jumping  sort  of 
noise  which  a  horse  with  a  clog  upon  his  feet  makes, 
when  endeavouring  to  go  fast,  was  heard  from  the  com- 
mon ;  and  Pharold's  practised  ear  could  also  distinguish, 
proceeding  from  the  gravel  of  the  road,  the  sound  of  a 
man's  footstep,  the  near  approach  of  which  had  prob- 
ably frightened  the  horse. 

•*  Jump  up,  Will,"  he  cried  quickly,  addressing  the 
singer;  "jump  up,  and  see  who  it  is.  Stop  him  up 
there !  If  he  want  me,  whistle  twice ;  if  you  want  help, 
whistle  once  !*• 
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The  young  man  was  op  the  bank  in  a  moment ;  but 
the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  they  heard  any 
further  sound,  made  them  at  ^rst  fancy  that  they  had 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  any  one  approached,  and 
then  showed  them  that  in  the  clear  silence  of  the  night 
the  sounds  had  made  themselves  heard  farther  than 
they  had  at  first  imagined.  All  kept  a  profound  silence ; 
but,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  minute,  the  murmur  of 
distant  voices  was  distinguished,  and  then  came  a  low 
long  whistle.  Every  one  started  on  his  feet,  but  the 
next  moment  a  second  whistle  was  heard,  and  Pharold 
said  calmly,  '*  It  is  for  me !  I  may  be  absent,  perhaps, 
for  an  hour  or  so ;  but  as  the  young  man  has  come  to- 
night instead  of  to-morrow,  we  will  set  off  all  the  earUer 
in  the  morning." 

He  spoke  to  one  of  the  elder  men  near  him,  but  in  a 
tone  of  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  around. 
Dickon  and  Mother  Gray  ffave  each  other  a  look ;  and 
when  Pharold  slowly  took  his  way  up  the  bank,  she 
stuck  her  tongue  into  her  toothless  cheek  with  very 
little  of  that  reverence  in  her  looks  which  she  sometimes 
professed  for  the  leader  of  the  tribe. 

Soon  after  he  was  gone  the  young  man  called  Will 
returned ;  and  was  questioned  b}r  several  of  the  gipsies 
regarding  the  istranger  who  had  intruded  upon  them  at 
so  Late  an  hour.  jSl  that  he  could  or  would  reply  was, 
that  he  was  a  young  fellow  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  that  he  had  walked  a  Way  with  Pharold ;  with  which 
tidings  they  were  forced  to  content  ^emselves,  and 
their  revels  went  on  and  concluded  much  as  they  had 
begun. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Let  any  one  who  is  fond  of  sublime  sensations  take 
his  hat  and  staff,  and  cUmb  a  high  hill  by  a  moonlight 
midnight.  There  is  a  part  of  that  dust  of  earth,  which 
gathers  so  sadly  upon  our  spirit  during  our  daily  com- 
mune with  this  sordid  world,  cast  off  at  every  step. 
The  very  act  of  climbing  has  something  ennobling  in  it, 
and  the  clearer  air  we  breathe,  the  elevation  to  which 
we  rise,  all  gives  the  mind  a  sensation  of  power  and 
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i^tiMMt  M  if  it  had  partly  ahakMi  off.  Um  loai  of  day 
hat  weia^  it  down  to  uie  -ground.  Bat  still  agie, 
rben  with  aolitiide-*4lie  deep  aolitnte  of  -niji^il— wa 
iae  op  high  above  the  aleeping  worldi  with  tiie  biiriit 
tan  for  our  only  companiona,  and  the  fuflpa  moon  to 
or  onW  light— when  we  look  tHroni^  the'-pfofinmd 
epth  of  apace)  andaee  it  peoptod  by  nairer-enmng  orbs 
-when  we  guee  round  our  extended  lionabn  and  aee 
lie  i>ower  of  God  on  every  aider-4hen  tiie  immor- 
b1  triumpha  oyer  the  mortal*  and  we  feel  cMtar  better 
eing-atrong  within  na.  The  caiea,ihe  awfowa,  the 
nzietiea  of  earth  aeem  aa  duat  in  the  brifamee  Wa^khed 
rith  mightier  thinga;  andUie  grandeateaiftlyataMUmi 
hat  ever  conquered  worlda  and  wept  fyt  inare,  may 
Del  itself  humiliated  to  the  duat  iii  the  praaanee  <» 
Qenccy  and  solitude,  and  apaoe,  and.  mittioiia  of  ^aanal 
HUB. 

The  cool  night  air  playing  nxmd  faia  brow  eaUaM  fln 
Bveriah  headache  whicn  anxiety  and  exudtamtet  had 
Bft  upon  Edward  de  Vanx;  and  aa  ha  walked  icnth 
rom  the  parii,  and  climbed  the  high  hi&tow«idaJMoiley 
)owD,  with  the  Stan  looking  at  lum  ftom  the  daar 
leav^,  and  the  moon  gtiatenmg  on  every  paMe  of  his 
lath,  it  is  wonderfid  how  much  hia  miaai'  felt  aoothed 
nd  tranquilized,  how  amall  the  caiea  of  earth  bsicame 
Q  his  sight  So  much  so,  indeed;  waa  this  tt»  ease, 
hat  although,  as  he  mounted  the  steep  ascent,  he  hesurd 
istinctly  two  several  shots  fired,  apparently,  a  great 
eal  too  near  his  aunt's  preserves — a  sound  which,  at 
ny  other  time,  might  have  roused  his  indignation  in  a 
ery  superabundant  degree — he  now  only  paused  for  a 
doment,  and  turned  round  to  listen ;  and,  hearing  no 
nore,  walked  on,  regarding  the  destruction  of  some 
lares  or  pheasants  as  a  matter  of  but  small  consequence. 
Vhen  he  reached  the  common,  the  beauty  of  the  moon- 
[ght  scene,  with  its  broad  lights  and  shadows,  and  the 
olemn  effect  of  silence,  and  solitude,  and  night,  again 
lade  him  halt  in  his  advance,  to  gaze  upwards  into  the 
epth,  and  feel  the  mightiness  of  the  universe  around 
im;  and  that,  too,  sunk  all  human  cares  so  low  by 
omparison,  that  he  began  to  think  he  coidd  bear  any 
isclosure  with  calm  tranquillity. 

He  then  walked  on  rapidly,  .regretting,  perhaps,  a 
ttle,  that  he  had  not  asked  Manners  the  exact  position 
f  the  gipsy  encampment,  as  he  had  become  warm  in 
limbing  the  hilly  and  the  wind  that  blew  over  the  oom- 
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mon  felt  chill,  and  made  a  slight  shudder  pass  over  him. 
The  little  mound,  howeyer,  was  his  resource,  as  it  had 
been  th^t  of  his  friend  when  engaged  on  a  similar 
errand ;  and,  walking  on  to  the  spot  where  it  stood,  he 
chmbed  thg  side,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  the  wide  and 
broken  flat  grounds  below  him.  In  the  direction  of  the 
sand-pit  he  almost  immediately  beheld  a  light ;  and  the 
next  instant  a  £ne  mellow  voice  singing  showed  him 
that  the  gipsies  were  jiot  only  there  but  awaJce,  though 
he  was  too  far  off  to  catch  any  thing  but  a  few  detached 
notes  of  a  merry  air  rising  up  from  below.  Turning 
his  steps  in  that  direction,  he  had  proceeded  about  a 
quarter  of  the  way  from  the  mound  to  the  encampment, 
when  an  old  white  horse,  which  had  lain  down  after 
feeding,  started  up  at  his  approach,  and  hobbled  away 
with  its  clogged  feet,  as  fast  as  it  could,  uttering,  at  the 
same  time,  one  or  two  short  neighs,  as  if  perfectly 
aware  that  its  masters  were  of  that  class  which  does 
not  like  to  be  interrupted  without  warning.  The  light 
of  the  fire,  now  rising  up  above  the  abrupt  edge  of  the 
sand-pit,  and  showing  the  dark  outline  of  the  bank,  with 
the  few  black  bushes  cutting  sharp  upon  the  glare, 
pointed  out  to  De  Vaux  the  exact  spot  where  the  gipsies 
were  to  be  foond,  when  suddenly  a  human  figure  was 
seen  rising  rapidly  across  the  light ;  and  a  minute  or 
two  after  the  form  of  a  stout  youth  planted  itself  directly 
in  the  way  of  the  wanderer. 

"Who  do  you  want,  and  what?"  demanded  the 
young  man,  eying  him.  from  head  to  foot  with  a  look 
of  no  particular  satisfaction. 

De  Vaux,  however,  answered  him  at  once  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  inquiries,  saying, 
"  1  want  to  see  a  person  called  Pharold,  who  is  with 
you  here.    Can  you  bring  me  to  him  1" 

"No,"  replied  the  youth,  "but  I  can  bring  him  to 
you ;"  and  he  uttered  a  low,  long  whistle,  succeeded  by 
another,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  Pharold  himself,  who,  as  he  approached,  took  care 
to  examine  his  visiter  as  accurately  as  the  moonlight 
would  permit.  When  he  came  near,  without  addressing 
De  Vaux,  or  waiting  to  hear  his  errand,  he  turned  to 
the  young  man,  saying,  "  You  may  return,  William ;" 
and  seeing  a  slight  inqiination  to  linger,  he  added,  in  a 
more  authoritative  tone,  "  Return  !" 

The  youth  obeyed ;  and  then  turning  to  his  Tisiter, 
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16  guity  Baid,  **  Y<m  tie  GqiUiii  di  Vflva^  I  iPiq^OM— 
iy»  1  see  jon  are.**^ 

A  You  are  light,**  replied  De  Vaux;  **t]ioiii^  I  am 
ot  aware  thatyoa  eyer  aawmebefim;  at  leaet,  I  am 
nrtain  that  I  never  saw  yoa."  '  ^ 

**!  saw  you  on  the  day  before  3re8teiday»"  r^liod  the 
psy,  ^  tlwugh  it  was  mit  for  &  moment,' and  yon  did 
)t  see  me*  Bot  it  is  QOt  alone  fiom  that  I  know  yoo. 
on  are  very  like  your  father,  a»  I  lememberhm;  hot 
£11  more  like  your  grandfather  and  yomr  miolBy  in  the 
mes  when  I  can  recall  as  happy  a  set  of  focea  in 
imden  Hafl  as  ever  shone  in  the  palace  or  the  cot- 

The  gipsy  sighed  as  lie  q)oke,  aibd  De  Vanx  aUied 
10,  for  he  had  never  seen  soch  foces  ia'faia  fotfaei^ 
mse ;  and  tiiiere  was  also,  in  the  ■  pictmm  tfajoa  pre- 
inled,  a  sad  sample  of  how  hs^ifpy  things  and  scenes 
'joy  can,  in  a  few  short  years,  pass  sway  and  be  for- 


itten,  which,  linking  itsefr  by  the  chain  of  aaaociatioii 

>  the  present,  carried  on  his  mind  to  the  tiipe  whin  he 
i4  his  might  be  as  those  of  whom  the  ^qay  apdikeb 
idall  the  luq[>i;»neBs  which  he  now  so  fondly  antici- 
ited  with  her  he  loved  become  a  memory  for.  some 
d  remaining  servant,  or  poor  dependant,  vo  dgh  ever 
.  their  age.  ' 

",Then  I,  am  to  suppose,**  rejoined  De  Vanz,  after 
msing  for  a  moment  on  thoughts  which,  perfaffips,  might 
i  called  gloomy — ^'  then  I  am  to  suppose  tnat  I  am 
leaking  with  the  person  signing  himself  Pharold ;  and 
may  also  conclude,"  he  added,/' that  he  is  the  same 
hom  I  have  heard  of,  as  having  been  taken,  when  a 
)y,  by  my  grandfather,  in  order  to  educate  him  with 
y  father  and  uncle ;  but  who  could  not  bear  the  re- 
raints  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
3d  back  to  his  own  race  and  his  native  pursuits." 
''  In  less  time,  in  less  time  than  that,"  said  the  gipsy ; 
but  I  often  went  back,  and  was  ever  kindly  met,  and 
sed  to  please  myself  by  enacting  one  da>r  the  young 
sntleman  at  the  hall,  and  the  next  the  gipsy  on  the 
)mmon.  But  after  a  time,"  he  continued,  carried  away 
f  his  subject,  **  I  strayed  farther,  and  forgot  what  I 
light  have  been,  to  give  myself  more  up  to  what  I  was 

>  be — ^but  there  is  no  use  of  talking  of  such  thinffs  now, 
makes  me  sad!    And  so  you  have  heard  aU  that  I 

"et  who  would  tell  you  ?  Your  father  never  did,  I  am 
ore;  and  your  aunt  was  then  but  a  child  of  two  or 
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three  years  old;  and  your  uncle — but  yon  remember 
not  him." 

"  No,"  replied  De  Vaux,  "  any  knowledge  of  the  facts 
that  I  do  possess  was  derived,  I  believe,  from  the  tales 
of  an  excellent  old  housekeeper,  who  died  not  many 
years  ago,  and  who  seemed  to  speak  of  Pharold  with 
no  small  regard." 

**  And  is  she  dead  ?"  cried  Pharold.  "  Poor  good  old 
Mrs.  Dickinson — I  knew  not  that  she  was  dead — she 
was  ever  kind  to  me,  good  soul :  and  now  she  is  dust 
and  ashes !  Well,  well,  the  fairest,  and  the  strongest, 
and  the  best,  go  down  to  the  sand  with  the  leaves  of  the 
tree ! — ^but  will  tHe  kindly  affections,  and  the  noble  feel- 
ings, and  the  generous  nature,  die  too  and  rot  1  Can 
you  tell  me  that,  young  gentleman  1 — I  think  not." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  answered  De  Vaux.  *'  God  forbid 
that  we  should  think  so !  But,  as  I  said,  it  was  from 
that  good  old  person,  as  1  now  recollect,  that  I  heard 
all  I  know  of  your  former  history.'.' 

De  Vaux  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  old  house- 
keeper purposely,  for  he  was  not  at  all  sorry  that — in- 
stead of  having  to  meet  the  gipsy  as  an  opponent,  where 
every  word  was  to  be  examined,  and  nothing  admitted 
without  proof — ^their  conversation  had  taken  such  a  turn 
as  to  draw  forth  the  man's  true  Character,  and  to  show 
the  deeper  motives  upon  which  he  acted.  Anxious,  as  he 
might  naturally  be,  t-o  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
hidden  passion  which  might  tempt  the  other  to  deceive 
him,  or  to  seek  to  injure  either  himself  or  those  con- 
nected with  him,  De  Vaux  would  fain  have  led  the 
gipsy  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  past ;  but  Pharold's 
mind,  following  always  its  own  particular  train,  rested 
but  for  a  moment  longer  upon  the  idea  suggested,  and 
then  returned  abruptly  to  the  cause  of  their  meeting. 

"  Since  you  know  so  much  of  me,  Captain  de  Vaux," 
he  said,  **  you  must  also  know  that  I  possess  knowledge 
m  regard  to  your  family  which  few  other  persons  now 
hving  do  possess ;  and  you  must  know,  likewise,  that  I 
am  not  one  to  say  to  you  a  word  that  is  false,  or  to  seek 
to  wrong  you  by  even  a  thought.  That  you  have  given 
some  credence  to  my  letter  I  see  by  your  having  come 
here,  and  that  you  put  some  confidence  in  me  I  see  by 
your  having  come  alone,  and  at  this  hour.  Both  deserve 
that  I  shoiHd  be  as  explicit  with  you  as  possible ;  and, 
therefore,  before  you  quit  me,  I  will  leave  not  a  doubt 
upon  your  mind  in  r^rsird  to  the  truth  of  what  I  affirm." 


-I. 


**B7  80  doinff,*' replied  DeVtnZp^yra  win  It  least 
Dtitie  jTOnneu  to  my  gratitiide  aod  thanks,  tihoBgh  I 
oncesl  not  from  3roa  fast  it  is  difflcidt  to  feel  grmM 
r  to  offbr  sincere  thanks  to  one  who,  willini^  or  an» 
nOmgij/f  oyertums  oor  hopes  and  our  hiq^iness  for 
?er.^^ 

»It  is  difficult!"  replied  fhegip^;  **Iknowilisdi^ 
colt;  but  yet  you  most  belieire  me  when  I  tell  yoa 
liat  I  feel  deeply  and  bitterly  every  .paog  fhat  I  inflict 
n  you;  that  bat  for  a  dnty  and  a  promiBe  registered  in 
ly  own  heart  and  beyond  the  stan—birt  for  yomr  own 
Itimate  hajminess— I  woold  not  poor  npon  yon  now  aO 
hat  I  must  bid  you  bear.  Ton  racist  believe  aH  thisi 
liaptain  de  Vaux,  for  it  is  tme." 

iind  De  Vaux  did  befiere  it»  in  part»  if  n^  entnely; 
or  there  was  a  solemn  eamesCness  about  the  man^ 
iianner»  a  sort  of  eager  llepreoation  Ih  Us  Ume,  tet 
rould  have  been  Tery  difficult  to  assnme  miML  'M- 
bough  his  opinion  of  mankind  in  g«ieral»  andsof  tiie 
jpsy  race  in  j^articular,  was  not  very  lu^  still  tlie 
tamer  of  distrust  was  not  strong-  enoiogh  to  ainil  out 
onviction  when  De  Vaux  heard  tiie  tones  of  real' sin- 
seriiy;  and  he  spake  trfdy  when  he  lepli^  **I  will 
«lieye^that  you  do  feel  what  yoa  ny,  botti  becanie  I 
lave  never,  to  my  knowledge,  injured  vtm  or  jomf  so 
hat  it  wouldbe  grataitQUsbasenesato  imiD^ 
ind  because  the  little  I  have  ever  heaid  of  your  charac- 
er  in  youth,  as  well  as  your  tone  and  manner  at  present, 
:onvinces  me  that  you  are  incapable  of  such  a  proceed- 
Qg.  Nevertheless,  you  must  remember,  that  before  I 
an  yield  belief  to  any  .part  of  a  story  which,  in  some 
vay,  must  throw  dark  imputations  upon  my  family,  I 
m  bound  to  exact  proof,  and  must  be  permitted  to 
[uestion  every  assertion  that  is  not  supported  by.  the 
ullest  evidence," 

"  Proof  and  evidence  you  shall  have,"  replied  the 
^psy ;  "  and  you  shall  not  only  be  permitted  to  question 
iny  thing  that  seems  doubtful,  but  to  be  angry  and  indig- 
lant  till  you  are  convinced.  Only,  for  your  own  sake, 
iommand  yourself  as  much  as  possible.  Remember 
hat  you  have  to  hear  a  tale  that  will  give  you  great  pain; 
ind,  in  order  to  enable  yourself  to  judge  rationsdly  of 
ts  truth,  you  must  govern  your  passions,  and,  as  far  as 
nay  be,  subdue  your  feelings.  You  must  promise,  too, 
Captain  de  Vaux,  to  forgive  him  who  inflicts  the  tintii 
ipon  you.    Will  you  promise  me,"  he  askedi,  laying 
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his  hand  solemnly  on  De  Yaux's  arm, ''  to  forgive  what- 
ever pain  I  may  inflict,,  when  you  shall  be  satisfied  both 
that  my  tale  is  true,  and  that  I  have  no  motive  of  earthly 
interest  in  relating  it  V 

"Most  certainly,"  replied  De  Vaux,  "though  you 
proved  my  illegitimacy  ever  so  clearly.  Of  course  I 
must  forgive  you,  if  disinterestedly  you  speak  but  the 
truth." 

"  Worse,  worse,  far  worse  than  that  have  I  to  tell,'* 
replied  the  gipsy ;  "  but  I  cannot  tell  it  here.  The  wind 
blows  cold,  and  I  saw  you  shudder,  but  your  blood  will 
run  colder  still  before  my  tale  is  done.  Besides,  my 
people  have  long  hearing  and  cunning  ways.  They  are 
too  near ;  and  1  would  not  that  any  other  ear  than  yours 
in  the  whole  world  should  Usten  to  the  words  I  am  going 
to  speak.  You  have  trusted  yourself  so  far  to-night 
that  you  will  not  fear  to  trust  yourself  alone  with  me 
still  farther.  Come,  then,  with  me  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood  that  you  see  lying  there  about  half  a  mile  off. 
There  we  can  shelter  ourselves  from*  the  wind  beneath 
the  part  of  the  bank  just  where  it  looks  down  upon  the 
road.    You  are  nearer  home  there,  too." 

"1  know  I  am,"  answered  De  Vaux,  turning,  and 
gazing  somewhat  fixedly  upon  him ;  **  but  do  you  know 
that  the  road  which  it  does  overhang  is  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot  where  my  uncle  was  murdered  ?" 

"  1  know  it  well,"  repUed  the  gipsy ;  "  but  you  will 
never  be  murdered  like  him.  Captain  de  Vaux."  f 

**And  why  nott"  said  De  Vaux,  quickly.  "What 
happened  to  him  may  happen  to  me." 

'*  My  story  must  explain  my  words,"  rejoined  Pharold ; 
"  I  am  unarmed — ^you  are  armed.  All  my  comrades  are 
there  behind  us :  I  go  farther  from  them,  and  lead  you 
nearer  to  your  home.  Were  I  willing  to  injure  you, 
here  were  the  place." 

"  Lead  on,  lead  on !"  said  De  Vaux ;  "  I  will  trust  you, 
and  follow  you !" 

"  Without  reply,  the  gipsy  led  the  way  across  the 
common,  with  every  step  of  which  he  seemed  so  well 
acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  shape  his  course  amid  all 
the  breaks,  and  bushes,  and  irregularities  of  the  ground, 
without  ever  giving  a  glance  to  the  right  or  the  left. 
He  said  not  a  word  either,  and  De  Vaux  followed  equally 
in  silence,  with  his  interest  and  anxiety  still  more  ex- 
cited than  they  had  been  even  by  his  strange  companion's 
letter.    In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  had 


:    \r^.\ 


noMed  that  part  of  th«  common  wUdi  kgr  bolwoen 
dbo  sand-pit  and  the  edge  of  the  ivoodv  eanrayol  that 
poim  where  the  hiD,  of  which  Moitoy  Down  Ibnaed  tbe 
taUe  land,  Joined  on  to  the  general  ehein  o^hSli,  fiom 
which  it  appeared  as  a  kind  of  oibet  PIT  jMOiikiiitPiy,  and 
irhicli,  as  we  haTO  said,  were  ganssiliy  oorered  with 
Unrest  The  neck  of  the  pronwtoiy  hoftLOPerhnngthe 
turn  of  the  road  and  the  nTe^alabont  niooopleoflHi- 
Ired  yiird)i  nearerto  Bfoiley  Houe  tluB  llie  alwiwheie 
De  Yanx  had  told  Mannen,  on  their  im  mrtfel  inihe 
country,  that  his  miele  had  keen  mnderod  aome  yaaia 
tiefore;  and  the  track  that  lay  between  the  jplaee  where 
he  now  stood  and  the  highway  was  a-itoep  meeqpiioiit 
bank  of  two  or  three  bcmdred  feel  in  heigptt  eoverad 
with  loose  stones,  scattered  boshes,  and  one  or  two 
larger  trees,  thrown  fiMrwaid  bejond  the  naae  of  wood 
on  the  left.  The  moon  was  shining  bridit  on  the  load 
and  the  river,  and  thouj^  ahe  had  passBg  her  Mridiaii, 
promised  yet  seyeral  hoars 


**Come  down  this  litUe  path,  sir,*  said  tte  gipsy. 
■*  Under  that  bank,  with  tiMMS  bnahos  io«ad  m,  awmt 
thirty  yards  down,  we  can  find  shelleir,  and  can  see  eveiy 
thing  aroond,  sO  that  there  wiU  be  no  tar  of  Jnteinqp- 
tion." 

De  Vauz  followed  as  he  desired,  and  in  a  inrflrinolss 
reached  the  spot  to  which  he  hadpoiated.  Tlfina,^pon 
a  felled  oak,  which  only  remained  to  be  rdlled  down  the 
hill,  he  seated  himself  on  a  little  piece  of  level  ground, 
where  some  one  had  endeavoured  ineffectually  to  estab- 
lish a  quarry,  and  whence  he  could  behold  the  village 
near  his  aunt's  dwelling  and  the  top  of  Morley  House 
itself,  though  the  view  up  the  valley  on  the  otiier  side 
was  interrupted  by  the  sweep  of  the  woody  hiUL  The 
gipsy  stood  beside  him,  and  De  Vaux  anxiously  besought 
him  to  produce  at  once  the  proofs  of  the  very  paii3ul 
assertions  which  his  letter  had  contained.   - 

"  I  brought  you  not  here  without  an  object,  Edward 
de  Vaux,"  said  the  gipsy,  still  standing ;  *'  for  here  I  can 
relate  my  tale  better  than  anywhere  else.  .  Now,  tell 
me  what  you  remember  of  your  early  years,  and  what 
you  have  heard  of  your  father's  history — of  his  history 
and  that  of  his  family.'' 

"  1  did  not  seek  you,"  answered  De  Vaux,  *<  to  tell 
you  what  I  myself  know,  but  to  learn  from  you  facts 
with  which  1  am  unacquainted.    You  have  made  asser- 
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tions,  and  you  must  either  support  them  by  proof,  or  let  ^ 
them  fall  to  the  ground." 

"  Well,  well,''  said  the  gipsy,  "  be  as  cautious  as  you 
will!  If  you  hesitate  to  tell  the  story  you  have  heard, 
1  will  tell*  it  for  you,  Captain  de  Vaux,  as  I  know  you 
have  heard  it,  and  stop  me  if  I  speak  a  word  that  is  false. 
Your  grandfather,  the  twelfth  Lord  Dewry,  left  two  sons 
and  one  daughter,  then  nearly  seventeen.  His  eldest 
8on,  who  was  about  six-and-ti^enty,  succeeded  to  his 
tftle ;  smd  his  second  son,  Edward,  your  father,  who  was 
then  at  college,  went  soon  after  to  London  to  study  for 
the  bar.  They  were  both  as  handsome  men  as  you  could 
look  upon ;  and  of  your  father's  life  and  conduct  in  the 
great  capital,  as  I  know  nothing  with  much  certainty,  so 
shall  I  say  but  little—"  J> 

"  But  it  appears  to  me,"  interrupted  De  Vaux,  "  that 
such  is  the  very  matter  on  which  you  are>called  to  speak. 
I  was  bom  in  London ;  and  if  you  can  teU  me  nothing 
certain  of  my  father's  conduct  in  London,  you  can  tell 
me  nothing  to  the  purpose." 

**  Patience !  patience,  sir,  I  pray  you !"  replied  the 
gipsy ;  "  I  can  tell  you  much,  though  on  your  father's 
conduct  in  London  1  will  spare  you  as  far  as  may  be. 
William  Lord  Dewry,  your  lincle,  was  one  of  those  men 
such  as  the  woild  seldom  sees ;  full  of  fine  and  generous 
feelings,  kind,  forgiving,  noble,  with  enthusiasm  such  as 
the  cold  call  folly,  and  humanity  such  as  the  unfeeling 
term  weakness,  though  the  rectitude  of  his  ovm  conduct 
wais  as  unbending  as  yonder  oak,  and  his  enthusiasm 
never  led  him  to  aught  but  what  was  just  and  good.  For 
some  years  after  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  he  remained 
unmarried,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  would 
continue  to  live  as  a  single  man.  Those  who  Imew  him 
better,  however,  felt  sure  that  if  ever  chance  should 
throw  in  his  way  a  woman  who  deserved  his  love,  whose 
heart  was  full  of  such  feelings  as  his  own,  and  whose 
mind  was  stored  with  thoughts  and  wishes  as  high  and 
noble  as  those  which  filled  his  own  bosom,  he  would  not 
only  oflTer  to  join  his  fate  to  hers,  but  would  love  her  as 
woman  has  seldom  been  loved  on  earth;  that  such  a 
woman,  so  loved,  would  become  the  great  object  of  his 
being  and  his  life,  and  would  concentrate  on  herself  all 
those  deep  and  ardent  affections  which  from  his  boyhood 
lie  had  shown  that  his  heart  possessed.  He  did  at  length, 
as  you  well  know,  find  such  a  woman — full'  of  all  those 
qttEuitiefi  whicli  were  so  bright  in  himself— bfeautiful. 

Vol.  L— Q 


II  rank  and  fortune. 

-t  that  was  Tree  and 
e  fine  propertiea  thai  had  won 

n  her  lovE  for  him.     He  wbb 

imiiiML  and  was  happy  beyond  all  that  he  had  ever 
Braaniea.  He  was  happy ;  nay,  more,  he  was  content! 
tar  the  atigi^I  or  his  home  was  more  than  all  he  bad 
apeeteA,  and  he  sought  and  wished  for  nothing  more. 
■*01vMtta»«very  thought' tinned  towards  her;  and 
Aongb  dKndDeaa,  bjs  l^nevolenee,  his  philanthropy, 

"^^^Tiather  than  diminished,  yet  no  Joy  was 

e  joy  of  his  love.  For  a  year  and  six 
as  happy  as  any  human  ihing  can  be — 
B,  than  any  human  thing  ever  was  before. 
-.^—g^.  inesB^and.  oh^  how  it  made  my  heart 
nmiuid^^ffioldit  !^feut  then  suddenly  eame  a  change. 
S  wi^^^^vcn  him  a  child— beautiful,  1  hear  she  is, 
m  Iter  n^H^SJid  good  as  her  father  -,  but  ere  the  open- 
\tig  df  h^Hmnt  mind  could  add  any  thing  to  the  hap- 
mBM  •^H^ents,  or  alford  even  a  momentaiy  con- 
Mstitra  ^Bfx  father  when  distress  came,  her  mother 
"^jtitti  sudden  illness,  and  ere  five  days  were 
Bdead." 

T|)u]sed,  and  seemed  to  sigh  bitterly  ovh 
9  of  the  past :  while  De  Vaux,  whose  Intei- 

. iat  concerned  his  beloved  Marian  was  hardly 

iMa  than  he  felt  for  those  things  that  affected  himself, 
waited  anxiously  to  bear  more ;  for  though  the  story 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  yet  it  ma  put  in  a  new  light, 
and  told  in  a  mild  and. feeling  tone,  that  gave  it  a  thou- 
sand times  more  force  than  ever.  After  a  moment  or 
two  of  silence  the  gipsy  went  on : — "  What  »  cbaoge," 
he  continued, "  came  upon  him  then  1  The  world  aeenoed 
all  forgotten.  He  appeared  aa  one  atruck  with  Budden 
blindness;  and  where  he  had  beheld  .nothioR  but  beontf 
around  him  before,  he  now  beheld  nothing  V<t  a  blank. 
For  hours  and  hours  he  would  Tide  in  soutnde  tl     ~  ' 


would  pass  hia  friends  when  he  met  tl 

and  when  they  spoke,  would  seem  loiL  __. ., 

bered  them.  He  forgot  all  enjoymOTl  and  aU  Ou 
tion,  and  lived  in  the  world  as  if  it  were  not  his  pnmor 
[dace.  Thus  passed  the  days  for  near  two  moiiatt, 
when,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  one  motdios  nds 
forth  as  usual  alone ;  but  he  chanoed— thon^  It  w^ 
JteUom  he  mentioned  whither  be  wwft—he  wnoed  M 
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say  that  he  was  going  to  the  county  town.  He  was 
knowki,  too,  to  have  a  large  sum  of  money  on  his  per- 
son; and  as  he  passed  by  the  house  of  Mrs.  Falkland, 
his  sister,  for  it  was  at  Bimden  he  always  Uved,  he 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  You  seem  to  kiiow  the  whole  facts  as  minutely  as 
if  you  had^followed  him,"  said  De  Vaux,  when  the  gipsy 
paused  for  a  moment. 

"  1  do,"  said  the  gipsy ; "  and,  if  you  will  listen,  you  shall 
hear  how.    When  he  left  Mrs.  Falkland's,  her  husband, 
who  was  tben  hving,  and  a  noble,  frank-hearted  man, 
walked  by  his:  brother-in-law's  horse  as  far  as  the  vil- 
lage, but  there  he  left  him,  and  Lord  Dewry  rode  on. 
He  was  seen  by  some  boys  who  were  playing  in  that 
field-rcafi  ypu  see  it  ^  half  a  mile  ^ijarer  than  the  village, 
with  a  red  bam  at  the  side.    But  none  of  the  country 
people  saw  him  after,  and  he  never  returned  to  the  hall. 
His  servants,  who  all  loved  him,  were  alarmed,  and  sent 
over  to  Mr.  Falkland,  and  he  despatched  messengers  to 
the  county  town,  with  orders  to  inquire  at  the  villages 
on  the  road ;  but  no  Lord  Dewry  was  to  be  heard  of 
anywhere.    The  evening  passed  over  in  terror ;  night 
had  come  on,  and  the  family  of  Morley  House  were  re- 
tiring late  to  rest,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Mr. 
Arden  the  magistrate,  to  inform  Mr.  Falkland  that  a 
gipsy— do  you  remark — a  gipsy  had  just  been  taken  up 
upon  the  charge  of  beating  a  young  peasant  almost  to 
death  the  day  before,  and  now  made  a  voluntary  decla- 
ration that  he  had  seen  the  Lord  Dewry  murdered  at 
the  elm-point,  there  down  belo\y,  that  very  morning  at 
ten  o^clock.   Mr.  Falkland  instantly  got  upon  horseback, 
and  rode  over  to  see  Mr.  Arden ;  and  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  the  news  should  instantly  be  sent  to 
the  HonouraUe  Edward  de  Vaux,  your  father,  and  that 
till  he  arrived  nothing  further  should  be  asked  of  the 
gipsy,  except  if  he  knew  where  the  body  of  Lord  Dewry 
might  in  any  hkelihood  be  found.   He  said  yes :  it  might 
be  found  at  the  sea ;  but  that  if  they  would  search  in  the 
reeds  by  the  bank,' they  would  fina  the  baron's  hat,  and 
that  in  some  of  the  woods  or  meadows  his  horse  would  be 
met  with.     Search  was  instantly  made,  and  some  of 
his  words  proved  true ;  for  the  hat,  pierced  through 
and  through  with  a  shot,  was  found  bloody  among  the 
reeds,  and  his  horse  was  discovered  grazing  in  the  mea- 
dows, four  miles  down,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  courier  rode  night  and  day  to 
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London,  and  when  he  arrived,  found  the  ^ead  loitTs 
brother  at  the  playhouse.  He  waa  Tery  much  shocked 
at  the  news,  and  instantly  came  down  hither  with  one 
Sir  William  Kyder,  a  eodd  enough  man,  they  said,  at 
heart,  hut  one 'who  had  been  fond  of  play,  and  had  lost 
a  fine  fortune  by  that  foolish  passion.  When  the  new 
lord  arrived,  the  gipsy  was  again  brought  up  and  placed 
before  him.  A  great  many  questions  were  asked,  and 
he  told  this  story : — The  young  man  he  had  beaten  had 
foully  ill-used  a  gipsy  woman,  and  he,  the  gipsy,  had 
punished  him,  scarcely  as  he  deserved.  He  ha^  left  him 
for  dead,  however,  on  tlie  ground ;  and  thinking  that  if 
he  were  dead  the  offence  might  brin^  trouble  on  his  peo- 
ple, if  he  went  back  to  them,  he  lud  himself  in  these 
woods,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  murder  was  lying 
down  yonder,  in  the  sweep  of  trees  there,  just  at  the 
head  of  the  point.  He  had  been  there  all  the  mormng^ 
he  said ;  and,  as  the  country  people  generally  take  the 
short  way  over  the  hill,  he  had  seen  no  one  pass,  till, 
about  half-past  nine  o^clock,  a  man  on  horseback  came 
and  backed  in  his  horse  between  the  two  <^  elm- 
trees  that  lie  about  five  hundred  yards  fkrther  up  in  the 
bite  of  the  river.  He  lay  very  still  there  to  see  what 
would  come  of  it ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he  heaid 
another  horse^s  feet  coming  quickly  up,  and  Loid  Dewry 
turned  the  point.  The  gipsy  said  that  he  thought  to 
have  sprung  out,  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen ;  for 
his  heart  misgave  him  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  other 
horseman ;  but  just  at  the  moment  the  other  came  forth, 
and,  riding  quietly  up,  spoke  with  Lord  Dewry  calmly 
Rnough  for  some  minutes.  They  then  seemed  to  get 
into  higli  dispute,  and  Lord  Dewry  pushed  his  horse  on 
upon  the  road  a  little,  while  following,  and  speaking  at 
liis  side,  the  other  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pock- 
et, and  fired  right  into  the  baron's  head.  At  the  same 
moment,  as  lie  was  fallinjj  from  the  saddle,  the  horse, 
taking  fright,  plunged  into  tlie  river,  dragging  him 
by  tlie  stirrup,  and  liis  hat  fell  into  the  rushes.  The 
otlier  horseman  looked  after  him  for  a  moment;  but  ere 
th<;  swinmiing  liorse  reached  the  opposite  bank,  he  set 
spurs  to  his  own  beast,  and  was  galloping  away,  when 
at  tlio  turn  he  was  met  by  anotlier.  The  gipsy  coidd 
see  them  grasp  eacli  other's  hands ;  but  they  stopped 
not  a  moment  to  spoak .-  the  second  turned  his  horse 
witli  the  first,  and  both  galloped  away  like  lightning. 
The  gipsy  plunged  into  the  water,  he  said,  to  sec  if  to 
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could  bring  out  the  body,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  had 
become  disentangled  from  the  stirrup ;  but  it  had  suiik 
to  rise.no  more ;  and  when  he  was  tired  with  swimming 
he  returned  to  the  woods. 

"  Mr.  Arden,  the  magistrate,  said  it  was  a  very  improb- 
able stpry ;  but  asked  the  gipsy  if  he  could  recognise 
the  man  who  had  committed  the  murder.    The  gipsy 
replied  that  he  coidd,  if  he  saw  him,  and  could  swear 
to  him  wheneyer  he  was  placed  before  him.    Mr.  Arden 
then  said  that  it  would  be  better,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  commit  the  gipsy  at  once  for  his  other  offences,  when 
he  would  be  always  forthcoming  to  give  evidence  if  re- 
quired ;  but  as  it  was  proved  that  the  young  man  he  had 
beaten  was  hourly  getting  better,  and  acknowledged  that 
he  had  deserved  the  treatment  he  had  received,  the  kind 
magistrate  had  no  other  excuse  to  propose  for  commit- 
ting th0  gipsy  but  that  of  his  being  a  rogue  and  a  vaga- 
bond.    In  this,  however,  he  was  overruled  by  Lord 
De wry,  the  new  Lord  Dewry,  after  some  private  con- 
sultations with  Sir  William  Ryder.    His  lordship  said, 
with  a  kind  look  to  the  gipsy,  that  it  would  be  cruel,  he 
thought,  to  commit  a  man  to  prison  for  having  given 
voluntary  evidence  where  it  was  much  needed;  and 
besides,  that  he  had  reason  to  think  very  well  of  that 
gipsy,  who  had,  in  a  degree,  been  brought  up  by  his 
father.    Mr.  Arden,  however,  suggested  that  the  gipsy 
himself  might  have  been  the  murderer ;  and  though  Loid 
Dewry  treated  the-idea  with  contempt,  yet  the  sturdy 
magistrate  kept  him  in  custody,  till,  by  the  marks  of  the 
horse's  feet,  and  many  other  things,  it  was  proved  that 
his  story  nrast  be  true.    In  the  mean  time  Lo^d  Dewry 
and  Sir  William  Ryder  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  took 
care  that  he  should  want  for  nothing  while  he  was  de- 
tained.   At  length  he  was  liberated,  and  went  to  join 
his  own  people,  promising  to  return  whenever  he  should 
be  called  upon,  which  every  one  felt  sure  he  would  do, 
as  he  had  been  educated  with  the  dead  man,  and  loved 
him  as  a  brother.    I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  that 
gipsy! 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  continued  Pharold,  "  Mr.  Edward 
de  Vaux  took  the  titles  and  entered  into  possession  of 
the  estates  held  by  his  late  brother.  The  will  of  the  last 
lord  was  found,  and  no  one  wondered  that  in  it  he  never 
mentioned  his  brother's  name ;  for  it  was  known  to  all 
the  woiid  that  they  had  had  many  a  bitter  dispute,  and 
had  kmg  been,  not  as  brothers  should  be.    His  daughter, 
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Miss  Do  Vaux,  and  the  care  of  the  splendid  fortune 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother,  were  intrusted  to 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Falkland,  to  Mrs.  Falkland's  husband, 
and  to  a  distant  relation. 

"  All  his  servants  and  friends  were  remembered  by 
the  dead  nobleman,  and  almost  every  one  that  he  knew 
i¥as  named  except  his  own  brother.  The  world  did 
wonder,  then,  that  that  brother,  with  a  singular  gener- 
Dsity,  resigned  in  favour  of  his  niece  many  things  that 
he  might  have  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  male  heir, 
and  treated  all  questions  between  them,  in  resard  to 
property,  with  unexampled  Liberality.  When  he  had 
setUed  all  things,  and  retained  a  number  of  his  brother's 
domestics,  he  ordered  the  hall  at  Dewiy  to  be  put  in 
Drder ;  not  loving  the  part  of  the  country  where  bis 
t)rothcr  had  been  murdered.  Thither,  then,  he  went, 
^er  he  had  arranged  his  affairs  m  London,  bringing 
!own  with  him  a  young  gentleman  of  seven  years'  old, 
[lis  only  son,  and  supposed  heir  to  aU  the  property.** 

"And  my  mother!"  cried  De  Vaux, raising  his  head 
from  his  hands,  in  which  position  he  had  been  sitting 
while  listening  to  the  gipsy's  story;  foF  during  its 
course  he  had  been  agitated  by  many  a  strange,  but  iU- 
lefined,  emotion.  The  story  of  his  uncle's  murder  had 
always  been  one  on  which  his  mind  had  rested  with 
atwe  and  pain  from  his  very  childhood ;  but  though  he 
fiad  heard  it  often  told,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detached 
fragments,  yet  he  had  never  listened  to  such  minute 
ietails  as  were  now  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
iiorrible  event,  wlio  seemed  prepared  to  connect  it,  too, 
oy  some  vagiie  and  unexplained  link,  with  the  painful 
isscrtions  which  had  been  made  in  regard  to  his  own 
ioublful  situation.  The  very  expectation,  or  rather  ap- 
Drchension,  of  some  horrible  disclosure  to  follow  at 
Dvcry  word  the  gipsy  uttered,  had  troubled  and  shaken 
:iim  greatly;  and  the  name  of  Sir  William  Ryder — a 
;)erson  who,  it  appeared,  was  then  most  intimate  vrith 
Ills  father,  but  who,  it  was  clear,  had  since  become  the 
object  of  his  most  determined  hatred — had  added  deeper 
feeling  of  mysterious  dread  to  all  those  thoughts  by 
which  he  was  already  perturbed.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  wliither  would  it  lead  1  how  was 
it  to  end  ?  were  the  questions  which  continually  pressed 
upon  him  as  the  gipsy  proceeded ;  and  it  appeared  even 
I  relief,  when  Pharold's  last  words  seemed  to  bring  his 
ideas  back  from  the  new  and  dreadful  topics  on  which 
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they  had  been  engaged,  to  the  subject  of  his  former 
doiwts  and  suspicions. 

*'And  my  mother  T'  he  cried,  as  the  gipsy  paused, 
**  what  of  her!" 

''  Nodiing,  that  I  know,"  replied  Pharold,  apparently 
with  some  surprise;  **nothmg  but  that  she  was  a 
Spanish  lady,  who  married  your  fatlier  privately,  after 
breaking  her  vows  in  a  convent." 

'*  Then  they  were  married  V*  cried  De  Vaux,  eagerly. 

"  Certainly !!'  answered  the  gipsy :  **  I  never  heard  it 
doubted;  though  he  kept  her  from  all  his  family,  and 
used  her  ill ;  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  quar- 
rels with  his  brother.  But  she  was  dead  before  he 
came  down  here  to  take  possession  of  his  brother^s 
lands.    But  let  me  tell  my  tale." 

.De  Vaux  again  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands; 
every  thing  once  more  becoming  dark  and  misty  arcimd 
him.  **  Go  on  I  go  on !"  he  said ;  "go  on,  and  keep  me 
not  in  suspense,  for  Heaven's  sake !" 

"  I  have  now  told  you,"  continued  Pharold,  "  the  story 
of  your  family  as  it  went  forth  to  the  world,  and  as  you 
most  likely  have  heard  it  yourself.  It  is  a  goodly  tale, 
and  just  such  as  could  be  desired  under  such  circum- 
stances! The  picture  is,  indeed,  a  dark  and  painful 
one :  but  it  has  another  side  more  dark  and  painful  still ; 
and  ere  you  look  at  it,  nerve  your  mind  firmly,  young 
ffentleman;  for  if  you  be  such  as  I  believe  you  are, 
filled  with  honounu)le  feelings  pnd  kindly  affections, 
your  very  soul  will  writhe  under  all  you  have  to  hear." 

De  Vaux  waved  his  hand  for  him  to  go  on ;  and  the 
gipsy  continued : — "  You  have  heard  the  world's  version 
of  the  story ;  you  must  now  hear  the  gjipsy's.  My  early 
history  you  know ;  for  a  year  and  nine  months  I  was 
brought  up  with  your  uncle  and  your  father.  Your 
node  ever  loved  me-^your  father  never :  but  he  was 
too  proud  to  seek  to  injure  me ;  and  when  I  left  the 
false  restraints  of  what  you  call  society,  to  go  back  to 
my  own  race  and  my  native  freedom,  he  and  I  were 
fhends,  as  far  as  we  could  be. 

*'  Your  uncle  I  often  returned  to  see,  though  longer 
and  longer  became  my  absence,  and  greater  and  greater 
my  contempt  for  gilded  halls  and  mercenary  slaves  in 
laced  jackets.  I  took  a.  pleasure,  however,  a  secret 
pleasure,  in  marking  and  learning  all  the  doings  of  the 
man  I  loved  best  on  earth ;  and  sometimes,  though  my 
distaste  to  fine  dwellings  and  insolent  lackeys  had 
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met;  1  heard  the  words  they  spoke;  I  saw  hini 
m,  mA  I  saw  the  other  follow,  though  little  did  [ 
D  his  {mpose  :  I  saw  him  draw  the  pistol  from  his 


Ipmiiito  I  diseased  abhorrence  that  would  not  lei  me 
piM  Am  lordly  threshold  of  Dimden,  yet  oRen  would  I 
MOCUife  in  th<-  pork  or  in  the  walks,  and  hold  a  brief 
OimiaptMlo  'with  him  in  the  free  air-  It  was  after  all 
bantiee  ftom' this  pun  of  the  eountiy  of  near  two  years 
hit  I  cMDe  back,  and  found  that  his  heart  had  been 
fUiavd  by  fhe  death  of  her  he  loved.  I  was  seeking 
ir  an  opfiottuiiity  of  meeting  him,  when  the  offence 
<■>  siTen  to  an  unhappy  woman  of  our  tribe,  wliich 
iJhatCK  Tengeance  at  my  hand;  and  I  was  forced  to 
i)De«almysrtrtill  Icould  learn  what  were  the  ultimate 
mueqaenoes  of  the  punishment  that  I  had  itiflicled. 
^U  mswU,  aa  I  have  told  you,  in  that  wood ;  and  all 
W'raat  tlut  I  said  before  the  magiBtrate  is  true :  but  1 
rid  not  aB'the  truth.  1  saw  the  horseman  station  him- 
n  the  elms  ;  I  saw  Lord  Dewry  ride  up,  and 
*  ■        '  ■'  '     "  '        '         r  him 

d  [ 
.  _i»  impose  |  I  saw  him  draw  the  pistol  from  his 
in ;  I  saw  it  raised,  and  th«  shot  fired  that  struck  the 
lOdUvdAmm— and  the  hand  that  fired  it,  young  man 
4tl»  faand  that  fired  it  was  his  brother's !" 
**  It  ia  ftlse !"  cried  De  Vaux,  starting  ap  and  hslfl'' 
swinf  Ua  avord ;  "it  is  as  false  as  hell  itself  r'  ^ 
"Ittoaatrae  as  yon  stars  in  heaven  I"  replied  tbF 
nrf,  ealnihf.but  sternly ;  and  a  long  pause  follow^ed^ 
mtoPhnoid  stood  erect  and  tranquil  before  the  sonof 
.m  wbom  he  had  charged  with  so  fearfiil  a  mme,  and 
e  Vaux  gazed  on  him  with  a  coimtenance  iii  Irhich 
e  workings  of  all  the  manifold  passions  that  such 
irible  tidings  produced  were  fearfully  risible.  "  Will 
>u  hear  me  out  1"  demanded  the  Kip«y  at  length. 
"  I  will,"  said  De  Vaux,  casting  mmself  dowb  -again 
ion  the  tree  ;  "  I  willl  but  thi&  not  to  escape'nw. 
ou  have  made  a  dreadfU  charge ;  and  aa  Oiere  ia  a 
od  in  heaven,  you  shall  show  me  that  itfs  tnie  he&m 
luit  yoal"  and  leaning  his  head  again  uponhiB'haiid, be 
^t  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  gipsy,  as  ii  feirftil  that  be 
lould  elude  lum,  till  he  came  to  parts  of  ^e  details 
at  made  hie  hearer  again  bury  ids  face  in  his  Swdi. 
"  1  will !"  continued  Pharold ;  "  I  wiU  show  yon  that 
hat  I  have  uttered  is  true ;  for  it  was  to  that  porpoM' 
at  I  brooght  you  here.  But  be  more  calnirJHM  let 
e  tell  you  all  tite  circumstances  whltrh  might  lead  him 
die  terriUe  act  that  he  committed."  ^ 

"He  committed  it  not!"  mntmnred  De  Vanx;  b«t 
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the  gipsy  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard  him.  '*  I  have 
since  heard  all  the  facts,"  he  proceeded,  "  from  one 
who  knew  them  too  well ;  the  only  one,  indeed,  besides 
myself.  Edward  de  Yaux,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  a  man  of  extravagant  tastes  and  habits. 
He  went  early  and  often  into  other  countries,  and  there 
he  learned  expensive  vices  and  follies.  I  would  not 
pain  you ;  but  he  gamed  deeply,  and  Uved  sumptuously, 
while  your  mother  lived  neglected,  and  fared  but 
hardly.  What  he  inherited  from  his  father  was  but 
small ;  what  he  acquired  was  nothing ;  what  he  squan- 
dered came  from  the  liberahty  of  his  brother;  and 
often  his  demands  were  mpre  than  any  Uberality  could 
supply.  Lord  Dowry  remonstrated  and  entreated,  but 
in  vam;  and  much  and  nobly,  have  I  heard,  did  he 
offer  to  do  for  him,  if  he  would  retire  into  the  country, 
and  treat  your  mother  well.  But  she  died,  and  that 
cause  of  dispute  was  removed  by  her  death.  All 
check,  indeed,  seemed  now  cast  away  by  her  hus- 
band* He  grained  more  deeply  than  ever ;  lost  all ; 
applied  to  ms  brother ;  was  refused,  and  then  staked 
what  he  did  not  possess.  He  lost.  Sir  William  Ryder, 
his  great  friend,  joined  him  in  an  engagement  to  pay 
the  sum  within  a  certain  time  ;  but  shortly  before  the 
period  arrived,  Mr.  De  Yaux  was  not  to  be  found  by  his 
friend.  Sir  WiUiam  thought  that  he  had  evaded  him  iu 
order  to  cast  the  whole  debt  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and» 
learning  the  route  he  had  taken,  followed  at  full  speed ; 
traced  him  step  by  step,  and  overtook  him — ^at  the  very 
moment  he  had  murdered  his  brother.  Horrified,  but 
confused  and  bewildered,  before  he  well  comprehended 
what  he  was  doing.  Sir  William  became  a  participator 
in  the  crime,  by  promising  to  conceal  all  that  he  had 
seen ;  and  settmg  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  arrived  in 
London  by  didferent  by-roads,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
that  it  seemed  impossible  they  could  have  done  the 
distance.  Well  knowing  that  he  must  soon  be  sent  for, 
the  heir  of  the  dead  man  took  care  to  show  himself  in 
every  place  where  his  presence  in  London  would  be 
marked  and  remembered,  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  he 
was  found,  as  I  have  seiid,  at  the  play-house.  What 
sort  of  hell  was  in  his  heart,  as  he  sat  and  saw  mock- 
eries and  pageants,  I  know  not." 

"  But  your  story  halts,  sir,"  said  De  Yaux,  sternly ; 
'^  how  could  he  know  at  what  exact  spot  his  brother 


mU  ba  km^  bl  Art  pnd^  Vtaatr'HBlr.  to^ 

— ^      ■  -..-.-. 

''B^  that  letter !"  said  the  gipsy,  placing  abniptlj'  tti 

tbat  weU- preserved  paper  ID  nia  hands,  on  which  llM' 

ndbr  post  marks  were  easilv  discernible.** 

"Bid  I  cannot  read  it  by  this  falul  light,"  said  Da 

■1^  ktif  mpiing  to  make  out  the  contents,  after  gazing 

As  address ;  "  what  is  its  purport  <" 

"Iwill  tcU  70U,"  replied  the  gipsy,  striking  a  ligU 

ft  m  flint  and  touchwood  thai  he  canied ;  "  1  will  idf 

•  t  ttiovgh  you  sbdl  soon  be  able  to  satisfy  youradC' 

fa  ypar  uncle's  letter  to  j'our  father,  telling  him  Oat 

■^ ~~lal8cient  money  at  his  banker's  to  meet  lu»' 

^  but  that,  if  he  will  be  at  the  inn  at  tbS 

f ,  at  noon  of  the  eighteenth  of  Htf'^ 

y  of  the  murder — he  will  give  him  t^| 
wsand  pounds,  which  is  all  he  can  colleA 
t  burdening  himself  for  other  peoi^e's  faults,  W 
■uner  that  he  does  not  choose  to  do.    There  *'  iK' 
atinDed,  lighting  a  few  dry  sticks ;  "there  is  lign) 
It  to  read !"  ^ 

d  the  letter.  It  was  such  exactly  as  OJL- 
J:  it  was  written  in  a  hand  which  he  n< 
n  other  papers  he  had  seen  to  be  that  df., 
.  was  dated  four  days  before  hia  dealj^.- 
__  .  Biisname.Bealedwithhis  artnSjdireeted'W 
ainotlier,  and  by  the  post  marks  had  evidently  been 
«eiTei!.  Conviction  was  forcLng  itself  painfully  upon 
S  mind,  tiut  drowning  men  will  (.■alch  at  straws ;  and 
!  hoped  yet  to  find  some  Saw  in  the  horriUe  hiatoiy 
)  heard,  and  to  be  enabled  to  give  it  the  lie  to  his  own 
He  returned  the  letter;  and  folding  hia  anna 
:  wBUo,wilhi 


y  when  hie  brother  would  set  out  for  the  town  of 
—  t  and  he  knew  Ids  habits,  toO,  well  enoo^'  to 
Tange  the  rest  of  his  plan.  Bat  crime  la  anntya 
titated ;  and  it  ia  thus  that  even  the  eootest  and  moat 
stermined  ever  leave  some  trace  behind  by  yiilab 
nirder  may  be  detected.  Your  uncle  came  not  ao 
wn  as  he  had  expected,  and  he  took  the  letter  fhnn  hia 
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pocket,  to  be  sure  that  he  himself  had  not  overstepped  the 
nour.  Just  as  he  was  reading,  the  horse's  feet  which 
bore  Lord  Dewry  sounded^  and  he  hastily  thrust  back 
the  paper,  as  he  thought,  into  his  pocket;  but  it  fell, 
and!  saw  it,  and  forgot  it  not-- afterward.  When  the 
deed  was  done,  he  paused  for  a  moment  gazing  upon 
the  swimming  horse,  and  the  sinking  K>rm  of  his 
brother,  as  it  detached  itself  from  the  stirrup,  and  with- 
out even  a  struggle  the  waters  closed  over  his  head ; 
and  I  am  as  sure  as  there  is  a  h6aven  above  us,  that  at ' 
that  instant  the  murderer  would  have  given  lands  and 
lordships-— ftay,  life  itself— to  have  recalled  the  irrevo- 
cable act  that  he  had  done.  He  could  gaze  at  it  no 
longer;  but  striking  his  spurs  into  his  horse  like  a  mad- 
man, he  tamed  bt^  the  way  he  .came.  Just  at  the 
turn  of  the  wood  he  was  met  by  Sir  William  Ryder ; 
what  he  said  I  know  not,  but  he  grasped  his  hand  for  a 
AKHiiQiit,  and  then  galloped  away,  followed  by  the 
dfeior*  £r«  he  had  gone  far  his  coolness  had  returned ; 
ilftr  before  he  came  down  here  all  his  plans  had  been 
arranged,  and  his  conduct  decided.  He  had  questioned 
the  messenger,  too,  and  had  heard  the  evidence  that  I 
had  given;  and  though  I  had  declared  that  I  could 
swear  to  the  person,  he  felt  sure,  from  my  not  swearins 
to  him,  that  I  either  did  not  really  know  him,  or  had 
deiermined  to  conceal  my  knowledge.  At  all  events, 
qb  luid  ne  resource  but  to  front  the  matter ;  and  he  did 
80  boldly.  When  I  was  brought  into  the  justice  room, 
I  could  see  that  he  turned  a  little  pale,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  put  up  his  finger  to  his  lip,  in  a  way  that  I 
might  take  for  a  signal  or  not  as  I  pleased.  I  repeated 
all  I  had  said  before,  nay,  I  went  further,  and  described 
-exactly  the  appearance  of  the  murderer,  but  such  de- 
scriptions are  always  loose;  and  no  one  asked  me 
whether  any  of  those  present  was  the  man — ^" 

''  Would  you  have  said  yes  if  they  had  1"  interrupted 
De  Yanx. 

*'  I  do  not  well  know  what  I  might  have  done,"  re- 

eed  the  gipsy,  **  but  I  think  not.  What  use  would  it 
ve  been  to  me  to  destroy  the  son  of  one  who  had 
loved  and  cherished  me  1  He  had  committed  an  awftil 
crime,  ii  is  true — but  I  was  not  the  avenger.  Besides, 
1  knew  that  vengeance,  in  its  intensity  tenfold  more 
terrible  than  au^t  that  man  could  iji^ct,  was  in  his 
heart  already, — that  there  was  a  serpent  eating  it  up, — 
thai  the  migajty,  the  almighty  Avenger  of  all  cnmes  waa 


1 


Se,  htd  ^ooB-tll  16^  could 
titM  8qn«  Af00ti»1lo  was 
1*  flfiBB  to  me  tcfftm  what  1 


metnldltcnoniBDdthal  eivery  hanr'of his  after-eurtf  ■ 
'""  "    rtjudarmeiil  aiid  (.-ominual  deadu*!  ■ 

■  o  much  hale  as  pity  iea»  ^ 
red  from  the  justice  roo 
th«  door'of  the  chamlxir,  in  which  th(^  I 
Mhwd  nA,  opoh  and  Sir  Witltam  Ryder  came  in  with 
Vfht  Ho  WM  a'fiD6-heait«d  man,  though  he  had 
lfataiiit«d;  andalthongh  thereat  murdererhad  shown 
ilWdf  botHttte  shaken,  yet  through  the  whole  of  my 
t^miBitigm  hv,  Sir  WiUiaiQ  Ryder,  had  been  agitated, 
tTecnlSMa,toliiHteTysoul.    Both  he  and  the  other, 

*  "■'     "^  ttflke  me  a  friend  or  what  matters 

to  soften  the  hardness 
called  t  but  Sir  William 

*  «fiBB  io  me  talTftm  what  1  did  know,  aad  how  far 
if^  cooka  tnut  ma.  -It  was  a  difficult  task ;  and  had 
I'goM  itast  it  ■rettming^ly  as  some  would  have 
1  nisht  ban  biled  vilh  me.  But  he  was  to^ 
a*W  Iter  thati  Re  spoke  kindly  to  nie,  howevi 
Ujue-dut  Lind  Dewry  was  very  much  interest 
6,  ud  mnia  take  care  of  me,  and  I  told  him  at  _. 

bid  Loid  DswiT  take  care  of  himself,  for  his  was 
■N  ot  danger,  ta6  not  mine.     So  then  he  said  Uiat 
nr^I  taMiw  morA  than  I  had  spoken,  and  that  I 
aviy  was  crateftil  to  mo.     'Call  him  not  by  a 
At  la  aot  fatt,'  I  answered ;  '  for  I  know  tiiat  the  r' 

their  nobjL'^  bears,  that  if  any  of  the  family,  ji 
icording  to  law,  be  found  guilty  of  a  felony,  he  and 
lildren  are  to  be.  considered  dead,  their  line  extinct, 
id  the  next  heir  to  claim  as  if  they  were  not.'  Be 
iswered  that  that  mattered  not,  for  that  his  Mend  had 
it  been  found  guilty  of  any  felony,  nor  erer  would-, 
id  that  ho  had  oidy  to  say,  if  1  would  quit  the  king*-,, 
lib,  till  he  gave  me  leave  to  return,  he  would  setmni 
e  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  directly,  and  ■ 
insioo  for  my  hfe.  I  said  I  would  think  of  it,  and  tell  . 
m  when  I  was  at  liberty ;  and  I  was  very  boMi  aft^ 

t  free.    Sir  William  Ryder  did  notfail  "  '-' " 

■werer;  and  it  was  agreed  between  Ul   

> ;  and  that  he  should  meet  me  at  the  aeB-pon  when 
nnfiaAad,  and  there  give  me  the  money.  J  - 
"  It  took  a  time,  however,  to  move  the  triM  to  the 
at,  and  some  were  bnwilling  to  go  withont  kDowintf 
e  reason.  80  we  divided,  some  going  with  me;  sotUe 
ttiking  themsetTeB  t»  Aeir  own  way.  I  sifw  Sir  "Wit- 
aa  Ryder  often,  and  iraen  I  wrote  to  him  to  t^  Inii 
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ihat  we  were  near  a  sea-port  in  Wales,  he  came  down 
direcUy,  and  visited  the  encampment.  He  told  me  that 
he,  too,  was  about  to  set  out  for  America,  and  intended 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  colonies.  '  I  wiU  try,* 
he  said, '  by  devoting  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  doing 
good,' and  walking  uprightly  with  all  men,  to  efface  from 
my  memory  the  traces  of  many  follies  and  of  one  great 
crime,  in  which  I  have  not  been  a  sharer,  indeed,  but 
which  I  have  aided  to  conceal.^  The  second  day,  how- 
ever, that  he  came  out  to  us,  his  horse  took  fright  at  a 
moiikey,  which  some  of  our  people  had  among  the  tents, 
and  tlurewhim  violently.  He  broke  his  collar-bone  and 
several  of  his  ribs,  and  being  carried  into  a  hut,  we  all 
nursed  hun  tenderly.  I  found  him  better  than  I  thought, ' 
and  learned  to  love  him ;  and  under  our  care  he  got  well 
■otaer  th3n  if  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  had  seen  him. 
?n|(Wl^  was  recovering  it  was  that  I  learned  how  all 
karap|B>ened ;  and  he  tned  to  persuade  himself  and  to 
mflKe'me  believe  that  the  murder  had  been  committed 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  and  not  by  desi^,  or  that  his 
friend  was  distracted  with  anxiety  and  distress  at  the 
moment  that  he  committed  it.  When  he  left  us  for 
America  1  went  away  to  Ireland.  I  have  since  seen 
nuuiy  other  lands,  and  have  lived  for  some  years  in  Scot- 
1li^%ut  I  never  returned  to  this  coimtiy  of  England 
tdfjibout  three  weeks  ago." 

^Tbe  gipsy  paused,  and  De  Vaux  remained  as  he  had 
placed  himself,  with  his  head  bent  down  almost  to  hia 
JUiees,  and  his  eyes  buried  in  his  extended  hands,  Hj^ 
continued  silent  long,  bowed  down  by  a  sense  of  misery* 
and  humiUation,  and  despair.  What  would  he  have 
l^ven  at  that  moment  to  have  all  his  former  apprehen- 
sions confirmed,  if  the  present  terrible  doubts  could  have 
been  thereby  swept  away ! — doubts,  indeed,  they  could 
scarcely  now  be  called,  for  the  gipsy's  story  was  too 
eonsistent  in  every  part,  was  too  much  combined  with 
UKts  within  his  own  knowledge,  was  too  clear  an  ex- 
plaAatjon  of  many  parts  of  his  father's  conduct — ^his 
gloom,  hfei  reserve,  his  irritation,  his  agitation  at  the 
very  nan^  of  Sir  William  Ryder — for  him  to  entertain 
any  thing  but  one  of  those  faint,  lingering,  insane  hopes, 
which  death  itself  is  the  only  thing  that  can  extinguish. 
But,  for  the  moment,  the  thought  of  whether  there  were 
still  a  doubt  had  merged  itseS*  in  the  more  agonizing 
ideas  of  what  must  be  his  fate  IT  the  story  were  true. 
His  own  father !  How  could  he  ever  behold  him  again  ? 
Vol.  1.— R 


■  hvlOBcttonardahirot  What  was  he  to  do  i 
0  tte  id«a  of  Harian  in  all  her  beauty,  in  alt 
BMb,  in  all  her  generous  love ;  and  he  felt  that 
iavver  be  his ;  that  Ihe  blood  of  her  father 
Antn  th^m  an  obstacle  that  could  never  be 
;  tt>.t  no  time,  no  change,  no  eBbrt  could  ever 
"  ■*  it  dreadful  barrier ;  that  at  the  very  moment 
"■  late  love  had  been  raieed  by  her  iioble 
o  adoralian  was  the  moment  at  which 
I*  MMt  norifice  her  for  ever !  And  how  must  he  eacri- 
In  her  t  B»w  must  he  act  towards  herl  He  could 
Ml,  bv  teai  not  explain,  by  even  a  ainele  word,  the 
■MB  fl(  Am  aacriiice ;  he  could  not  teU  her  what  iai 
tafipaasd;  ha  could  not  even  have  the  blessine  of  weep- 
IHT-  *i<k  iMT  over  their  blighted  hopes.  Whichevw 
W^bl  taZBRl,  ii  was  all  horror  and  destruction  j  a!i4 
to  hnia  of  ^the  unhappy  young  man  seemed  to    "' 


I  of  ^the  unhappy  young  man  seemed  to  ritl 
agOB}'  he-  suffered.     He  G{>oke  uol  ■,  he  <t^^  ' 
WNlhrtaMM  tothinki  it  was  all  one  frkghtful,dr«^, 
fC  mHayud  despair.     He  felt  that  his  f^te,  as  far  aa 
'       '  wii  concerned,  was  sealed  for  over;  and  yet 
iirturling  and  inconsistent  visions  rushed  upw 


laMOHndv 


iWbiiin  Knrding  his  future  conduct.  How — how  wa« 
wtoujtl  What — whatwashi 
W  ttunriA  (tf  going  instantly  K 
ailing  hmi  he  knew  all,  and  of  endiiig  his  own  fi 
ifaltt  to  east  oJT  the  intolerable  burden  of  tho 
isation;  but  then  he  remembereil  all  that  li 
i  already  suffered ;  called  to  mind  the  deep  and 
(luomy  ^ndering — the  solitary  meditatiooa,  uid  die  '' 
lever-smilins  lip — the  bursts  of  wild  and  impatieiit  pa»- 
lion,  the  hollow  cheek,  the  sunken  eye,  and  all  thB 
ndications  of  a  heart  torn  and  mangled  by  ramone^ 
uid  that  idea  vanished  in  filial  sorrow.  At  anothieir  tinie 
le  thought  of  burying  himself  deep  in  the  wiHs  of 
Imerica,  of  joining  some  Indian  trine,  and  hkting  Ida  'V^ 
tame  and  its  disgrace  in  scenes  to  which  Ktiropeaia  '  f 
lever  penetrated ;  but  then  again  the  idea  of  BlaittL 
md  of  never,  never  seeing  hermore,oTercam04iiihwira 
tash  aagaish.  He  knew  not  where  to  turn  hia  eTes 
togoideordirection;  heknewnothowtoactf hefaww 
wt  whither  to  go :  every  place  was  hopeleaa  eveiy 
rlev  preaenled  but  despair ;  and,  aftw  along  and  ter- 
ibte  silence,  one  deep  and  bitter  groan  Caawt  ita  my 
0  his  lips.  • 

The  gipsy's  heart  was  moved  for  him;  and,  aftw 
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guing  npon  bun  for  seyeral  minutes,  he  said,  *'I  griere 
mm  my  very  heart  to  pain  you  thus ;  but  ^ret,  young 
man,  be  comforted :  there  is  a  balm  for  all  things.** 

The  very  words  of  comfort,  however,  proceedmg  from 
the  same  tongue  that  had  destroyed  all  his  happiness  for 
ever,  roused  De  Vaux  almost  to  phrensy ;  and,  starting 
up,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Either  what  yon  have  told  me  is 
fidse,  or  you  must  know  that  there  is  no  comfort  for  me 
on  earth !    What  balm  do  you  mean  V* 

"The  balm  of  time,'*  replied  the  gipsy,  unmoved, 
*'  which,  as  I  know  by  the  experience  of  many  sorrows, 
can  take  the  venom  from  the  most  cankered  wound!** 

De  Vaux  glared  at  him  for  a  moment  as  if  h6  would 
have  struck  him  to  the  earth,  and  then — for  there  are 
some  loads  of  misery  which  are  too  vast  for  the  human 
mind  to  comprehend  or  to  believe  at  first — and  then 
replied,  "I  believe  you  have  been  deceiving  me,  and 
wo  be  unto  you  if  ^ou  have !  Have  you  any  other 
proof,**  he  cried,  striving  eagerly  to  catch  at  a  doubt ; 
"  have  you  any  other  proof?    If  so,  produce  it  quickly !" 

•«  I  am  not  deceiving  you,  young  gentleman,'^  answered 
the  gipsy ;  "  and  I  can  forgive  both  your  anger  and  your 
unbelief." 

'*But  the  proof!  the  proof!"  cried  De  Vaux;  "have 
you  any  other  proof  1" 

"  I  have,"  answered  Pharold,  "  and  I  will  produce  it, 
though  the  letter  I  have  shown  you  is  {)roof  enough.  1 
grieve  for  you,  sir,  but  you  must  not  injure  me."        ^| 

"  The  letter  you  may  have  stolen,**  replied  De  Vavd^ 
fiercebr,  "or  (oimd  it  years  afterward.    What  other 
proof  have  you  1    Give  me  some  other  proof,  and  I  will 
believe  you.'* 

"  You  believe  me  already  at  your  heart,"  answered 
the  gipsy;  "but  the  other  proof  is  this: — I  have  said 
that  the  murderer  gazed  for  a  moment  after  his  victim, 
and  that  1  saw  that  he  gazed  in  deep  and  terrible  re- 
morse. Know  you  how  I  saw  that  it  was  so  1  Thus : 
Tlie  moment  that  the  shot  was  fired,  and  that  his  brother 
was  falling,  his  hand  let  the  pistol  drop  from  his  grasp, 
and  he  sat  on  his  horse  motionless  as  a  statue,  as  if  the 
deed  he  had  done  had  turned  him  into  stone ;  nor  did  he 
move  hand  or  Umb  till  he  turned  and  galloped  away  as 
if  the  fiends  of  hell  were  pursuing  him.  The  pistol  was 
not  lost  any  more  than  the  letter ;  and  happy  for  him 
was  it  that  they  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  who  con- 
cealed them  carefully ;  for  bad  they  been  found  by  any 


iMflUd  moro  t)iia.  twMtr  jrann- «»  ~T«q  ■*  ||r 
iBdMnKwC  Look  Hwl  Hat  it  tbaiPllHiiBi  Wfl  »■ 
tpnrllw  urns  of  a  youqpi  hMtlHttnr  jKvrmM  A» 
ivall  to.  oonbt  me  longer.^ 

"Do  Tans  took  the  pietol  which  the  gipsy  produced. 
It  was  curiously  inlaid  with  silver,  aiid  the  sjras  of  his 
(knilr  crabiMsed  upoa  the  stock.  He  had  once  seen 
me,  and  only  0M|  precisely  similar  in  the  hands  or  his 
UbM)  iriMLbo  came  upon  him  by  accident  in  his^pri- 
Mte  atu^.  Hia  bther  had  put  it  away  in  haste  into  a 
Am^  that  jwMWiTMwl  it ;  and,  with  3  pale  cheek  and  qiiiv- 
lriiig.%,  &kd  repnwed  hie  son  for  breaking  in  upon  his 
jriracy.    De  Yanz  now  saw  the  fellow-weapon  of  the 


1 


iriu  Up,  fiad  repnwed  hie  son  for  breaking  in  upon  his 
^— ly.    DeV .--'-..- .  .. - 

n    .     .  .      .    _„  ... . 

nttae  bitterueBBOf  his  heaii,  he  cast  hi 


id  imMmiu  in  the  bitterueBB  of  his  heart,  he 
If  nautlcBlly  doirn  upon  the  cold  ^ound. 


CfHilPTEB  XttL 


It  IS  a  wonder  flitt  man  e       _ ... ^ ^  _ 

miliiilJii.iiB  III!  il  laauii  iiiil  an  fill  111  Ilia  lnwiljl  jjWMIBhlj 
3f  odrrale^'^  the  atmosphere  of  ilancneaa  ma  jmb- 

rity  that  Burrouitds  our  existence — in  the  troope  of 

ngera  to  our  peace  and  to  our  being  thai  ride  invisible 
.  uon  erery  moment  as  it  flies — that  man  is,  as  it  were, 
like  a  bhnd  man  in  the  front  of  a  great  battle,  where  his 
iopes  and  his  joys  are  being  swept  down  onereryside, 
uid  in  which  his  own  exiBtence  must  temuorie  at  lengdi, 
in  some  undefined  hour,  and  Bome  unknown  -manner 
i!nd  yet  he  smiles  as  if  he  were  at  a  pageant ! 
.  Were  hia  smile  the  smUe  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  great,  Kood  Beii^who  sees  the  struggle  and  prepares 
the  reward,  he  might. smile  unshaken  indeed;  but,  alas, 
alas  1  ia  it  so !     1  fear  b\f^  seldom. 

There  are  few  things  en  earth  more  melancholy  than 
irtien  one  is  burdened  with  Bome  eril  hews  to  see  those 
whom  it  is  destined  to  plunge  into  grief  full  of  gay  life 
and  happiness,  ei\joyiiig  the  bright  moments  as  if  there 
werenothingbutpleasure  in  the  world.  There  is  some- 
thing awfhl  m  it  1  }t  brings  home  to  our  own  beaito  the 
reaniil  fact  that,  at  the  very  instant  when  we  an  at  the 
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height  of  joy,  some  remote,  miseen,  unknown,  unex- 
pected agents  may  be  performing  acts  destined  to  blast 
our  happiness  for  ever.  There  is  something  mysterious 
in  it,  too ;  for  it  shows  us  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
our  state  is  in  reality  the  most  miserable  upon  earth,  we 
are  often  giving  ourselves  up  to  the  most  wild  and  rap- 
turous gayety,  solely  because  some  other  tongue  has  not 
spoken  in  our  ear  a  few  conventional  sounds  which  the 
inhabitant  of  another  land  would  not  understand,  but 
which,  as  soon  as  they  are  spoken,  plunge  us  from  the 
height  of  joy  down  into  the  depth  of  despair. 

On  the  third  morning  of  Colonel  Manners's  stay  at 
Morley  House,  aiid  on  which  he  expected  letters  that 
woidd  give  him  a  fair  excuse  for  abndging  his  visit,  he 
rose  as  early,  but  came  down  somewhat  later  than  usual. 
He  still,  however,  expected  to  find  himself  earlier  than 
the  rest  of  the  family ;  but  on  passing  the  music-room» 
the  door  of  whidh  was  ajar,  he  heard  the  notes  of  a 
harpsichord~the  solace  and  dehght  of  our  worthy  an- 
cestors— ^minglinj^  with  some  gay  voices  talking ;  and* 
taking  the  prescnptive  right  of  opening  duite  sul  half- 
opened  doors,  he  walked  in,  and  found  Miss  Falkland 
at  the  instrument,  speaking  cheerfully,  over  her  shoul- 
der, to  Miss^De  Vaux,  who  stood  behind. 

A  slight  complaining  cry  on  the  part  of  the  lazy  hinges 
made  lx>th  ladies  turn  their  eyes  towards  it ;  and  Isar 
dore  smiled  as  she  did  so,  while  a  faint  colour  Spread 
itself  deepening  over  Marian's  soft  cheek — perhaps  she 
miffht  expect  to  see  some  one  else  than  Colonel  Manne^M 
and  be  just  sufficiently  disappointed  to  say  something 
civil  and  kind  to  him  on  his^entrance,  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation for  the  bad  compliment  she  paid  him  at  the 
t>ottom  of  her  heart. 

**  Isadore  was  just  talking  of  you.  Colonel  Manners," 
she  said,  looking  towards  her  cousin,  as  if  leaving  her 
to  explain  in  what  manner. 

^  There  is  a  proverb  to  that  «0ict,  madam,"  replied 
Manners,  smiling ;  *'  but  I  am  always  glad  to  find  myself 
subject  of  discourse  to  trale  I  esteem,  if  the  matter  be 
not  censure  at  least.    May  ttte  let  into  the  secret  V 

"  Oh,  beyond  all  doubt,"  replied  Isadore.  "  The  fact 
is,  De  Vaux  betrayed  you  last  night.  Colonel  Maimers ; 
and  told  me,  without  even  binding  me  to  secrecy,  that 
you  sing  remarkably  well." 

"  He  did  me  injustice,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Manners ; 
*'  but  i£  that  be  ^  the  head  and  front  of  my  offence,'  I  can 
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mtan.  "It  wiita  fit  iMlt  vlw  to  iMktei^ 
■^  Oav*  to  wOlM  w  w*  «» l4ifldM  to  bra  in 
QJM  ihipw  ajpwrliilM  4>f  — di  ftiiii     Inttjnnaft 

fttHBitnrM  nilM'*A«  Ami*  KMM  nei- 


^%  TM  know  &^tr  Hbd  lOi^  fWviai  ' 

■^Nvk -iad^ed,"  answered  Colonel  Maoners;  "but  I 
10V  Sm  Air  of  this  one,  and  have  sung  it  more  than 
iOB  to  diJferent  wurds,  the  composition  of  a  lady  pos- 
Urimanniail  poetical  powers.  1  will  try  to  recoUeet 
HBBiMWi  though,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  doing  some 
Italtiea  to  the  Tines  to  take  ihem  from  the  drama  for 
wii^  thay  were  designed,  and  apply  tliBU  to  an  old 

""Eft,  aeier  mind  ;  we  will  mak«  all  due  allowancea," 
■plied  Mils  Falkland ;  "  am  1  to  accompany  you,  or 
Il|l>iit— Oh,  very  well,  wiih  all  my  heart!  Is  it  to  be 
IP  .tow  o(  a  monody  or  ajig  V 

"Mot  too  fast,  if  you  pleaae,"  replied  Colonel  Man- 
m;  and  Miss   Falkland  ai^companying  him,  he  sang 

)  followini^  lines  to  an  air,  which  waa  then  not  very 

w,  bat  which  is  now  in  all  probability  lost  to  poste- 


I  cumot  Uarii,  I  cannot  niila, 
Nor  ni^  w Jjir>  Md>  codrtlr  wi>«> 

Bat  ohiBlw«  U»8«g°"- 
■■  Tha  tich,  His  adUejtKk  gntt, 
OBat  tbeo  wnl(lHH|nwer.  ud  tMa, 

And  brtmuagHong  o'er  1 
How  nn  I  naile,  iSlien  oom  of  thaM 
GUva  ma  Iba  ■raridlf  power  to  tdna*, 

-lloDgii  I  mtr  lore  Uwa  more  t 
"  And  yet  I  hope,  becauBo  r  loia 
With  UuHllhti  Ihal  Ht  thee  fu  ibore 

Via  FortoDi'*  glittviing  Mora. 
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Others  may  deem  thoa  canst  be  woq 
By  things  that  sparkle  in  the  son. 
But  oh,  I  love  thee  more. 

**  I  dtf  beUere  that  unto  thee 
Truth,  honour,  plain  sincerity^ 

Are  iewels  far  before 
All  that  tne  others  think  are  dear ; 
And  yet  fiur  more  than  they  I  fear. 
Because  I  love  thee  more. 

*'  I  love  thee  more  than  all  the  train 
Who  flaunt,  who  flatter,  and  who  feign, 

And  vow  that  they  adore : 
I  love  thee  as  men  loved  of  yore — 
Ah,  no,  I  love  thee  more— far  more 

Than  man  e'er  loved  before." 

'  '^  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  resisted  those  verses 
well  sung,'^  cried  Isadore,  smiling  as  he  concluded,  if  I 
had  been  the  most  disdainful  beauty  that  ever  carried  a 
hawk  upon  her  glove  in  the  days  of  okL  What  do  you 
say,  Marian  1*^ 

"I  do  not  know  how  far  my  powers  of  resistance 
might  go,"  answered  Marian  de  Vaux,  '*  but  I  should 
very  much  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story.  Tou  say 
that  it  is  in  a  drama,  Colonel  Manners,  I  tMnk ;  pray, 
can  it  be  procured  t" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  answered  Manners :  *'  it  is  the 
writing  of  a  lady,  and  has  never  been  given  to  the  world; 
at  least,  as  far  as  I  know." 

'*  But  at  an  events  tell  us  the  fate  of  the  lover,"  ex^ 
claimed  isadore ;  *'  that  ^rou  are  bound  to  do  in  common 
charity,  after  having  excited  our  curiosity." 

*'  Oh,  he  is  made  h&ppy*  of  course,"  he  replied,  "  as 
an  lovers  «re,  or  should  be." 

"  Say  true  lovers,  if  you  i>lease.  Colonel  Manners," 
cried  Isadore,  **  and  then  1  will  agree ;  but  if  a  woman 
were  to  make  happy,  as  ^rou  gentlemen  call  it  before 
you  are  married,  every  impert|i||it  personage  who 
comes  up,  and  making  yougdow  fcBw^with  his  hat  under 
his  arm,  asks  you, '  Pray^Vh^ttn,  will  you  marry  me  T* 
as  if  he  were  asking  you  m^Qr  to  walk  a  minuet,  shi3 
would  have  enough  to  do,  I  can  assure  you." 

'*  I  can  easily  conceive  it,"  answered  Manners,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  but  what  a  clamorous  summons  that  bell  makes ! 
pray  does  it  ring  for  breakfast  every  morning  ?  I  did  not 
near  it  yesterday." 

^  That  was  because  you  were  out  having  your  fortune 
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eUwhHiitn«,09li  ,    ^     ^ 

Md;  "bat  itSp  gywy  UmfmtKim  Ai,  md  if 

B*^    WherBftwe  1  nrnit  afliw  rwcwfc^  <h»  ^rMMbit- 

niH  nying,  she  led  ihe  wa5',  while  her  cousin  and 
WoimI  Manners  Ebllowed ;  and  the  hot  and  shining  ^^^ 
mJntr  taken  its  wonted  place,  she  proceeded  with  the 
mknst  arrangemeats,  while  the  butler  bustled  aboui, 
nt  at  the  sideboard,  and  then  at  the  table,  looking  ever 
nd  aoon  at  the  two  young  ladies,  and  then  at  Colonel 
laaoen,  and  then  at  the  fire-place,  till,  having  nothing 
nthn'  to  do,  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

"OibMti  looks  as  if  he  had  Bome  vast  secret  upon  his 
■iDd,*'raid  Isiidore,  epcaking  to  her  cousin;  "did  yon 
M,  Mwun,  how  he  moved  about!  You  must  know, 
kdanel  Manners,  that  that  old  gentleman  is  a  very  pn- 
ilafiSd  person  in  our  family,  am  often  condescends  to 
oar  limb  the  secrets  of  the  village  upon  us,  in  deepite 
f  bU  our  struggles  and  reluctance." 

**  I  un  lorry  he  did  not  gratify  himself  this  momiog," 
lid  Humera :  "  there  are  few  things  more  dehghtfut 
l>m  a  village  elory  well  told," 

^VTiniwere  the  great  obatacle,  I  am  afraid,"  replied 
Un  PilUand:  "he  has  his  own  peculiar  notions  of 
Munn,  and  a  visiter  is  pretty  sure  of  reverence ;  but 

So  belieTe,  from  his  extreme  alacrity  this  morning, 
tat  he  would  have  even  disregarded  your  presence  had 

single  word  been  said  to  him.  But  I  did  not  choose 
I  gratify  him  even  by  a  word ;  for  1  knew  if  I  bad  bot 
tid,  '  Gibson,  bring  more  butter,'  he  would  instantly 
ave  burst  forth  with, '  Yes,  misa,  111  t^  yoa  all  about 
Tho  park-keeper's  daughter  a  iHiaband'a  siatsr-^ 
od  so  he  wcNild  have  gone  on  far  an  hoar." 

Colonel  Manners  could  not  he^  laugfaing,  and  Area 
[anan  smiled  at  the  manner  in  which  her  jay  conun 
tutated  the  old  n0tf  prolixity ;  but  at  the  asme  time 
lere  was  an  ezpiSflon  oCjnxiety  on  Misa  D9  V^li^'a 
Mintensnce  which  nothunot  the  preaenca  of  Edimd 
i  Veux  could  have  domjftway.  He  had  not  yet  conia 
jwn,  however,  and  the  next  person  who  entered  waa 
(re.  Falkland,  whose  first  observation,  after  the  common 
dutations  of  the-momihg,  was,  "  Why — is  not  EUwaid 
>wn  ?  surely  he  has  not  grown  a  sluggaid  in  the  wan  !^    ' 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Marian ;  "  I  dars  asy 
9  wu  down  before  we  were  up,  for  he  told  mo  but 
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night  that  he.was  going  out  early  this  morning*  but  woidd 
be  back  to  breakfast.-'^ 

The  old  butler  was  just  at  that  moment  entering  witih 
a  partridge  pie ;  and  halting  in  the  midst,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  No,  indeed^  Miss  Maiian ;  no,  indeed !  Master  Edward 
has  not  come  down,  because  he  has  never  been  up.^ 

"  Never  been  up  !**  said  Mrs.  Falkland,  mistaJung  the 
man^s  meaning ;  "  then  you  had  better  send  up  his  ser- 
vant to  wake  him,  Gibson.  But  why  are  you  so  pale, 
Marian?  what  is  the  matter  V 

'*  Oh,  that  is  not  it.at  all,  ma'am,^*  replied  the  butler, 
taking  upon  himself  to  answer  for  all  parties.  "  Mr.  De 
Yaux  1^  never  been  in  bed  last  night,  ma'am.  His 
servant  tolfl  me  so  this  minute.  There  is  the  bed  turned 
down,  says  he,  just  as  the  housemaid  left  it/  and  his 
slippers  standing  by  the  great  cl^air,  and  his  hat,  and 
sword,  and  riding-coat  gone." 

"  Nay,  Marian,  do  not  look  so  alarmed,"  said  Isadore, 
laying  her  hand  affectionately  upon  that  of  her  cousin. 
'*  This  will  prdve  all  airy  nothing,  depend  upon  it ;  but 
you  had  better  come  away  with  me,  love,  and  leave 
mamma  and  Colonel  Manners  to  sift  it ;  for  you  will 
only  agitate  yourself  more  than  is  at  all  necessary  by 
listening  to  the  miraqulpus  conjectures  of  every  different 
servant  in  the  house." 

'*  No,  no ;  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  hear  all,  Isa- 
dore," answered  Marian,  in  her  usual  calm  tone,  though 
the  excessive  paleness  which  had  spread  over  her  coun- 
tenance evinced  clearly  enough  that  her  heart  was  any 
thing  but  at  ease.  '*  You  had.  better  send  for  Edward's 
servant,  my  dear  aunt." 

Her  suggestion  was  instantly  followed,  and  De  Yaux's 
servant,  who  had  been  an  old  soldier,  entered  the  room, 
and  stood  at  ease  before  the  party  assembled  i^und  the 
Ixeakfast-table. 

*'  Colonel  Manners,  will  you  be  so  kind" —  said  Mrs. 
Faftland. 

MIost  certainly,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Manners, 
understanding  her  meaning  as  well  as  if  she  had  ex- 
pressed it.  "When  (Ud  yon  see  your  master  last, 
William  1". 

"  Last  night,  sir,  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,"  said 
«     the  man. 

"Did  he  seem  as  if  he  were  about  to  go  to  bed  ?"  de- 
manded Manners. 

''No,  sir,"  replied  the  servant.    ^  He  made  me  give 
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lim  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  but  told  me  not  to 
irait,  for  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  write  before  he 
ould  go  to  bed." 

Marian's  face  cleared  up  a  little,  for  she  was  glad  to 
magine  that  De  Vaux  might  have  sat  up  writing  on  all 
he  many  subjects  which  she  knew  occupied  his  mind 
ill  daylight  had  appeared,  and  might  then  have  set  out 
.t  once  for  the  gipsy  encampment ;  but  Colonel  Manners 
•roceeded : — **  Do  you  know  at  what  time  any  of  the 
>ther  servants  were  up  1" 

**  The  groom  and  I  were  up  at  five,  sir,"  replied  the 
nan,  '*  and  it  was  just  dawning  then ;  but  as  we  went 
long  the  corridor  I  saw  my  master's  door  ajar,  and 
hinking  i  must  have  left  it  so  by  carelessness,  I  just 
>ulled  it  gently  to." 

"  Were  all  the  horses  in  the  stable  ?"  asked  Colonel 
banners. 

"  All,  sir,"  answered  the  servant. 

**  And  now,  William,  in  what  state  did  you  find  your 
naster's  room  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Falkland. 

"  Why,  madam,  I  found  that  nobody  had  been  in  bed, 
slearly  enough,"  replied  the  man ;  '*  and  I  found,  too, 
hat  Captain  De  Vaux  had  put  off  his  dressing-gown  and 
ilippers,  and  put  oh  his  riding-coat  and  boots ;  and  I 
emarked,  also,  thai  the  curtains  of  one  of  the  windows 
vere  undrawn,  and  the  window  itself  open." 

"  Oh,  then,  I  dare  say  he  went  out  after  daylight," 
laid  Colonel  Manners,  "  and  will  soon  be  back.  Shall 
ve  ask  him  any  thing  further,  my  dear  madam  V 

Mrs.  Falkland  had  nothing  more  to  inquire,  and  the 
nan  was  dismissed. 

"  It  is  as  well,"  said  Manners,  who  knew  that  De 
laxLX  was  the  man  of  all  oihers  to  be  very  much  morti- 
ied,  if  he  came  back  and  found  that  his  absence  had 
)een  made  unnecessarily  a  nine-day's  wonder  of — "it 
s  as  well  to  treat  this  business  as  quietly  as  possible, 
hough,  1  confess,  it  does  seem  to  me  strange  that  De 
i^aux  should  go  out  so  early,  so  very  early,  as  to  be 
feen  by  none  of  the  servants,  and  also  should  never 
lave  gone  to  bed ;  but  1  think  Miss  De  Vaux  said  just 
low  that  he  mentioned  his  intention  of  going  out  very 
jarly." 

*'  I  did  so,"  replied  Marian,  colouring  slightly,  from  a 
eeling  of  embarrassment,  in  regard  to  disclosing  any 
)art  of  all  that  her  cousin  had  confided  to  her,  and  yet 
>ainfully  anxious  on  his  account.    "  He  intended  to  go 
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to  speak  with  somebody,  who  gave  you,  I  think,  a  letter 
for  him  yesterday,  Colonel  Manners.^^  . 

Manners  was  not  a  little  anxioiu  for  his  friend  also ; 
but  he  saw  Marian's  still  deeper  anxiety,  and  he  strove 
tenderly  to  avoid  giving  her  greater  pain  than  necessary, 
while  he  yet  continued  to  investigate  the  cause  of  her 
lover's  absence.  **  Oh,  if  he  be  gone  to  that  person  who 
gave  me  the  letter,"  he  said,  "De  Vaux  is  safe  enough; 
but,  jierhaps,  he  may  not  be  back  for  an  hour  or  two, 
as  it  is  a  long  way,  and  they  may  have  much  to  speak 
of;  but  yet,  Mrs.  Falkland,  I  should  hke,  if  you  could 
make  an  excuse  for  sending  for  the  housemaid  who 
usually  washes  the  stone  steps,  to  ask  her  one  or  two 
questions.''    ^ 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Mrs.  Falkland.  "  If  you  will 
ring  the  bell,  I  will  find  some  excuse/' 

The  housemaid  was  accordingly  sent  for ;  and  holding 
fast  either  comer  of  her  apron,  presented  herself  before 
the  company  in  the  breakfast-room.  Mrs.  Falkland  then 
asked. her  one  or  two  {questions  of  no  particular  mo- 
ment, and  Colonel  Manners  next  demanaed,  somewhat 
to  the  girl's  surprise,  *''rhe  mornings  are  becoming 
frosty  now,  are  they  not,  my  good  girll" 

"  Oh,  that  they  are,  sir,"  aaswered  she.  *'  It  was  all 
as  white  this  morning  as  i^  it  had  snowed  last  night." 

'*  And  did  you  see  any  marks  of  feet  upon  the  steps  1" 
demanded  IVlanners. 

"  No,  sir,  none,"  repUed  the  girl. 

"Are  you  sure  I"  repeated  Colonel  Manners. 

"  Oh,  auite  sure,  sir,"  she  rephed ;  "  for  I  washed  and 
whitened  the  steps  with  my  own  two  hands,  and  cold 
work  it  was ;  and  I  must  have  seen  steps  if  there  had 
been  any#" 

After  this  answer  she  was  dismissed,  courtesying 
low,  and  not  ungracefully. 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  soon  come  back,"  said  Colonel 
Manners,  when  the  woman  was  gone;  ''and,  at  all 
events,  if  he  be  with  the  person  who  gave  me  the  letter, 
he  is  in  no  danger,  I  am  sure." 

Both  Mrs.  F^kland  and  her  daughter  perceived  that 
Manners,  at  least,  if  not  Marian,  spoke  with  a  shght 
touch  of  mystery  concerning  the  letter  and  its  sender, 
but,  of  course,  they  asked  no  questions ;  and  Colonel 
Manners's  assurance  that  his  friend  was  in  no  danger 
served  in  some  degree  to  tranquilize  Marian.  The 
breakfost,  as  may  be  supposed,  passed  over  dully  enoughy 


br  wnrj  m»  nmmoM  uctioM  mi*  l|Mr«<nW  to 
bow,  and  their  'nasitT  wm>  ataiMii^  tecMan4  Hr 
(M^'iainitsMll  ■»*..  "--'-|;  -"hi  iiriiTfcMiMiitt 
iMUhaaid  IB  llw  bwr"  '  -  "  ~  '*  ' 
■tiiiiH rionri  rinwilll   .  _ 

i»kK)kraiiiid,batHittaiiip  

iwaM  anximia  did  aot  j^peu;  and  hawwat  Jwriy 
be  minatw  flew,  ao  bmiv  of  thus  pMMd  awn  at 

-  'ne  ttme  had  now  lingered  on  till  eleven  had  struck 
If  tko  aloek  in  the  hall,  and  some  very  painful  remom- 

18  of  all  ttat  had  takaa  place  at  the  death  of  her 

e  recalled  to  the  (nind  of  Mrs.  Falk- 


ir  natural  cheerfulness,  was  a  ...  . 
mi  aUant;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  express  all 

apahiftd  eawliOiis  that  thrilled  in  the  bosom  of  Ma- 
de Tanx.  ^fanners,  for  his  part— though  his  feel- 
lip  aa  a  :iiian  were,  of  course,  esseuiially  different 
not  duoo  <rf  the  persona  by  whom  he  was  now  aur- 
mnded^^wiiteinore  alarmed  ahout  his  friend's  ab- 
aoce  ttan-he.  lihad  to  admit,  and  soinewbat  undecided 
B  ngard  to  What  he  should  do  himself,  under  eitiating 
dw  I  mini  Mill  III  He  wished  much  to  go  and  seek  bis 
Hand;  hot  he  did  not  lihe  to  do  so  till  the  length  of 
IiMirao^aiilBdtittlo  warrant  the  conolusion  thai  some 
iccident  must  hare  befallen  him ;  and  at  the  same  time 
le  reflected,  that  during  his  absenr-c  some  news  might 
irrive  which  would  render  his  presence  and  assistance 
lecessary  at  Mortey  House.  At  length,  however,  he 
wuld  master  his  impatience  no  longer;  and,  ringing  the 
tell,  he  said,  with  as  much  appearance  frf'  unconcern  as 
le  could  command,  "  I  thins,  my  dear  madam,  that  it 
nay  be  as  well  for  me  to  go  and  see  if  I  can  hear  any 
hing  of  De  Vaux,  in  the  direction  which  his  fair  cousin 
magines  that  be  has  taken-  I  do  not,  indeed,  think 
hat  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm ;  but  it  may  quiet  ywir 
nind." 

"  Oh  yea,  yes  1  pray  do.  Colonel  Manners,"  cried  Ha- 
iao,  starting  np,  and  clasping  ber  hands.  "  I  beg  your 
laidon  for  a^mg  you  such  a  thing;  bat,  indeed,  it  will 
w  a  very  great  conaolatiou." 

"  If  it  afford  yon  the  slightest  comfort,  my  dear  yomv 
ady,"  replied  Colonel  Manners,  "  it  will  be  the  greate^ 
deaaure  to  me.  WiU  you  send  my  servant  >"  he  added 
ts  the  butler  appearea.    The  servant  came  prmnpily; 
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for  the  anxiety  of  the  parlour  soon  finds  its  way,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  servant's  hall ;  and  all  the 
domestics  at  Morley  House  were  as  much  on  the  alert 
as  the  garrison  of  a  newly  invested  fort. 

**  Put  my  saddle  on  the  gray  directly,"  said  Colonel 
Manners ;  **  saddle  Amherst  for  yourself,  and  bid  Cap- 
tain De  Vaux's  servant  get  a  horse  ready  to  come  with 
me."  The  roan  retired.  "1  will  just  put  myself  in 
riding  costume,  and  be  down  directly,"  Manhers  added ; 
and  leaving'  the  ladies  stiU  gazing  in  melancholy  guise 
from  the  i/nndows^of  the  breakfast-room,  he  retired  to 
his  own  apartment. 

Long  before  the  horses  could  be  ready,  however,  he 
had  r^oined  them,  and  was  in  the  act  of  sa3ring,  ^  Now, 
I  think,  Airs.  Falkland,  with  three  old  soldiers  upon  the 
search,  we  must  soon  be  s^le  to  bring  you  tidiiigs  of 
your  nephiew ;  and,  1  trust,  perfectly  satisfactory  tidings 
too,"  when  the  butler  ag]ain  made  his  appearance.  The 
terror  expressed  upon  Us  countenance,  and  his  first  ex- 
<*.lamation  6f,  '*  Oh,  ma'am !"  instantly  sent  every  drop 
of  blood  from  Marian's  cheek  back  to  her  heart.  Colo- 
nel Manners  would  fain  have  stopped  a  communication 
which  was  evidently  alarming,  and  which  might  not  only 
be  a  confirmation  of  their  worst  fears,  but  be  told  m  the 
most  abnmt  and  most  painful  manner ;  but  it  was  too 
late,  and  the  old  man  went  on,  **  Oh,  madam,  here  is  John 
Harwood,  who  has  the  cottage  on  t'other  side  of  the 

Eointy  come  up  to  say,  that  last  night,  about  one  o'clock, 
e  heard  shots  fired  in  the  wood,  and  he's  afraid  there's 
been  bad  business  there." 

Marian  dropped  down  where  she  stood,  as  if  she  had 
been  struck  with  lightning,  and  for  the  time  all  attention 
was  called  towards  her.  Colonel  Manners  aided  to 
cany  the  fair  unhappy  girl  to  her  room ;  and  then  leav- 
ing her  to  fhe  care  of  her  female  relations,  he  returned 
to  question  both  the  butler  and  the  peasant,  whose  intel- 
ligence had  so  much  increased  their  alarm.  On  inquiry, 
however,  he  found  that  old  Gibson's  taste  or  the  sublime 
and  horrible  had  given  greater  efiect  to  John  Harwood's 
tale  than  it  deserved. 

The  man  had  «imply  heard  shots  fired,  and  his  own 
natival  conclusion  had  been,  that  poachers  were  busy  in 
the  wood,  of  which,  as  a  dependent  on  Mrs.  Falkland*s 
family,  he  found  himself  bound  to  give  information. 
Cc^nel  Manners,  however,  sent  another  servant  to  the 
staUes  to  hurry  the  horses,  and  then  returning  to  the 
Vol.  1.- 
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faet-room,  wrote  <Jown  a  few  vrotAe  in  pencil  to 
D  Mrs.  Faiklaod  thai  the  sloiy  had  been  exagget- 
ucu.  but  he  was  tJmottt  instantly  joined  by  Isadore, 
who  assured  him  that  her  cousin  was  better. 

Moments  of  grief,  anxiety,  and  danger  are  wouderfully 
aowerful  in  brealung  down  all  the  cold  and  icy  barriers 
which  society  places  between  us  and  those  we'like ;  and 
isadore  Faltiand  came  forward,  and  laid  her  fair  hand 
IS  familiarljp  upon  Colonel  Maimers'a  aim  as  if  she  had 
mown  him  from  her  infancy.  There  was  an  earncb-t- 
lees  in  ber  fine  eyea,  too,  aad  an  appealing  softness  in 
wr  whole  look,  that  was  very  Irresiatible.  "  Colonel 
Manners,"  she  said,  "this  stale  of  apprehension  and  un- 
;eitaiiiiy  is  very  dreadful,  especially  to  us  poor  woraen, 
who,  having  but  little  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
irsys,  have  little  means  of  Judging  vrhether  our  feais  be 
■easonable  or  aoi.  I  can  see  that  you  have  put  a,resirBint 
ipoa  yourself  before  Marian ;  but  1  beseech  yon  to  tell 
ne,  at  least,  if  you  have  any  Mendsliip  for  »  person  you 
lave  known  so  short  a  time,  what  is  your  real  opinion! 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  serious  cause  for  apprehen- 
iion  V 

"You  and  your  family.  Miss  Falkland,"  replied  Man- 
aer«i  "  have  taught  rae  how  soon  one  can  feel  the  deep- 
est interest  and  friendship  for  those  who  deserve  it; 
Ml  in  regard  lo  De  Vaux,  1  really  see  bo  cause  for 

"Nay,  n;i_v,  Colonel  Manners,"  said  Isadore,  "I  ahail 
not  think  you  have  much  regard  for  me  if  ^u  try  to 
sooth  me  by  false  hopes  respecting  my  coasm.  Iliere 
is  an  anxiety  in  your  look,  which  coiUd  not  be  ttiere  if. 
there  were  no  cause  for  alarm."  . 

"Indeed,  Miss  Falkland,"  he  lepUed.  with  «  smile 
nr)uch  was  not  of  the  gayest  character  in  the  wad6— 
" indeed,  I  have  the  deepest  regard  for  you,  andiroiild 
not  deceive  you  for  a  moment  De  Vaux's.  absence  is 
strange,  undoubtedly.  His  never  having  %oa.e  to  bed  is 
strange.  But  in  regard  to  these  shols  which  have  bsen 
beard— as  the  man  nimself  believed  till  your  cdd  butier 
infected  him  with  his  own  miraculous  mood — QtBjhKn 
been  undoubtedly  fired  by  poachers ;  and  t  see  iutt  the 
d^htest  reason  for  believing  diat  they  are  ia  aii7  wsy 
effected  with  your  cousin  s  absence." 

There  had  been  a  degree  of  earnestness  in  Manneis'a 
profession  of  regaid  that  had  called  a  alight  glow  rato 
Uadore's  cheek,  and  made  her  heart  beat  a  little  qiiidnr. 
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though  Heaven  knows  he  had  not  the  slightest  thought 
of  making  her  heart  beat  with  any  but  its  ordinary  pulse, 
and  Isadore  herself  never  suspected  that  he  had.  It  was 
only  one  of  those  sUght  passing  emotions  which  some- 
times move  the  heart  without  our  well  knowing  why, 
like  the  light  ripple  that  will  occasionally  dimple  the 
surface  of  a  still,  sheltered  water  from  some  breath  of 
air  too  soft  and  gentle  to  be  felt  by  those  who  watch  it 
from  the  banks.  Whatever  caused  the  glow,  it  was  all 
gone  in  an  instant ;  and  she  answered,  *'  Perhaps  what 
makes  us  all  the  more  uneasy  is,  that  none  of  us  can 
forget  that  my  uncle,  Marian's  father,  was  murdered 
many  years  ago  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  the  fimt 
news  of  his  death  came  upon  mamma  by  surprise,  in  the 
same  way  that  this  has  done  upon  poor  Manan." 

**  I  trust  in  Heaven,  and  believe  most  firmly.  Miss 
Falkland,  that  you  will  find  no  further  resemblance  be- 
tween the  fate  of  your  cousin  and  that  of  his  uncle,'* 
replied  Colonel  Manners :  "  but,  at  all  events,  I  will  lose 
no  time  and  spare  no  exertion  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy 
you  as  to  his  late ;  and,  if  it  should  cost  me  my  life,  I 
wiU  discover  him  before  I  give  up  the  search/' 

*'  Nay,  nay,  you  must  take  care  of  your  Ufe,"  said  Isa^ 
dore ;  "  it  must  doubtless  be  valuable  to  many,  and  there- 
fore must  not  be  risked  unadvisedly." 

"  It  is  valuable  to  none  that  I  know  of.  Miss  Falkland,*' 
said  Manners,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  ^  and  to  myself 
least  of  aU ;  but,  nevertheless,  1  never  trifle  with  it,  look- 
ing upon  it  but  as  a  loan  from  that  great  Being  who  will 
demand  it  affain  when  he  himself  thinks  fit.  But  I  an- 
ticipate no  oan^er  from  my  visit  to  the  gipsies.** 

'*  Are  you  going,  then,  to  the  gipsies  in  search  of  Ed- 
ward ?**  exclaimed  Miss  Falkland,  in  evident  astonish- 
ment.   "  Good  Heaven,  I  had  no  idea  of  that !" 

^*  It  was  from  one  of  them  that  I  received  the  letter  to 
which  Miss  de  Vaux  referred,"  repUed  Colonel  Manners; 
"  and  I  may  add,"  he  continued,  "  to  you.  Miss  Falkland, 
that  the  impression  that  letter  made  upon  your  cousin 
was  such  as  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  if  news  is  to 
be  heard  of  him  anywhere,  it  will  be  from  them  that  I 
shall  obtain  it." 

"This  is  all  very  strange,  indeed!"  cried  Isadore. 
"  But  tell  me,  Colonel  Manners,  do  you  know  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  1" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied ;  "  but  certain  it  is,  that 
whatever  they  were,  they  affected  your  cousin  sensibly. 
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had  it  from  a  gipsy-man,  certainly  of  a  very  superior 
:amp  to  the  rest,  although  I  found  him  consorting  with 
gang  of  as  ruffianly  fellows  as  ever  I  beheld.'* 
**  Oh,  then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  take  more  men  with 
nu  !**  cried  Isadore,  eagerly :  you  may  get  murdered, 
K),  and  then — " 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  have  no  fear,''  answered  Manners,  "  and 
tere,  you  see,  are  the  horses.  Three  strong  men  on 
)rseback  might  surely  contend  with  a  whole  legion  of 
psies." 

"  Must  T  plead  in  vain,  Colonel  Manners  V*  said  Isa- 
>re,  really  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  and  desirous 
f  persuading  him,  but  blushing  at  the  same  time  from 
leUng  conscious  that  she  was  more  apprehensive  for 
im  than  she  had  often  before  felt  for  any  one.  '*  Must 
plead  in  vain  ?  or  must  I  ask  you  for  my  sake,  if  you 
lU  not  for  Heaven's  sake  ?  But  consider  what  we 
lould  do  if  we  were  to  lose  your  aid  aind  assistance 
;  such  a  moment.  Take  two  or  three  of  our  servants 
ith  you  also." 

"  For  your  sake.  Miss  Falkland,  I  would  do  much  more 
Mcult  things,"  replied  Manners,  earnestly ;  "  but  listen 
»  my  reasons.  It  would  delay  me  long  to  wait  till  fresh 
3rses  are  saddled,  and  longer  to  take  men  on  foot  with 
le.  In  many  cases  speed  is  every  thing :  I  have  lost 
>ore  time  than  I  can  well  excuse  alresuLy ;  and  I  can 
ssure  you,  that  with  the  two  strong  and  trustworthy 
Hows  who  accompany  me,  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
►  fear.  Adieu !  I  doubt  not  soon,  very  soon,  to  bring 
ou  not  only  news,  but  good  news." 
Thus  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  sprang  upon  horse- 
ick,  while  Isadore  returned  to  the  apartment  of  her 
)usin,  who  was  now  in  bed  by  the  orders  of  the  village 
)othecary,  and  in  the  act  of  taking  such  medicines  as 
3  judged  most  likely  to  calm  and  sooth  the  mind  by 
leir  sedative  effect  upon  the  body.  Here  Isadore  com- 
lunicated  in  a  low  voice  to  her  mother  all  that  she  had 
ithered  from  Colonel  Mannijrs ;  and  placing  herself  at 
le  window  of  her  fair  cousin's  room,  watched  the  dark 
ige  of  the  hill  where  it  cut  upon  the  sky,  till  at  length 
le  saw  the  figures  of  three  horses  straining  with  their 
ders  up  the  steep  ascent.  The  next  moment  they 
ime  upon  the  level  ground  at  the  top,  changed  their 
ice  into  a  quick  gallop,  were  seen  for  a  minute  or  two 
ying  along  against  the  clear  blue  behind,  and  then,  pass« 
g  on,  were  lost  entirely  to  her  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Wk  must  now  beg  leave  to  retrograde  a  little  in  regard 
to  time:  and,  in  oraer  to  bring  every  character  in  our 
story  to  the  same  point,  must  turn  for  a  while  to  a  per- 
sonage of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since  the  day 
after  Edward  de  Vaux's  arrival  at  Morley  House. 

The  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live,  the  multitude 
of  blessings  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  that  be- 
neficent ordination  by  which  the  human  mind  in  its 
natural  state  is  rendered  capable  of  resting  satisfied 
with  whatever  portion  is  allotted  to  it,  would  make  the 
earth  that  we  inhabit  an  Eden  indeed,  if  Satan  had  not 
supplied  us  with  easy  steps  to  lead  us  to  misery.  Our 
passions  form  the  first  round  bf  the  ladder ;  then  come 
our  follies  close  above  them  *,  then  follow  next  our  vices ; 
thee(e,  with  brief  intervals,  are  succeeded  by  crimes ; 
and  aJl  beyond  is  wretchedness.  Every  crime,  too,  is 
prolific  in  miseries — its  legitimate  children — ^who  not 
only  return  to_prey  upon  their  proper  parent,  but  ravage 
far  and  wide  the  hesurts  of  thousands  of  others.  Not 
only  is  it  on  the  grand  scale  when  the  glory-seeking 
felon  calls  the  dogs  of  war  to  tear  the  prostrate  carcass 
of  some  peaceful  country,  and,  by  his  individual  fault, 
render  millions .  wretched  l  but  each  petty  individual 
crime,  like  the  one  small  seed  from  which  mighty  for- 
ests spring,  is  but  the  germ  of  gigantic  and  incalculable 
consequences ;  and  no  one  knows  to  what  remote  and 
unforeseen  events  each  trifling. action  may  ultimately 
lead :  no  one  can  tell  to  whose  bosom  the  error  he  com- 
mits may  not  bring  despair,  or  how  many  hearts  may  be 
laid  desolate  by  the  sin  or  the  folly  of  the  moment. 

The  father  of  Edward  de  Vaux — for  to  him  we  must 
now  turn — ^had  gone  on  in  the  usual  road  by  which 
small  errors  grow  into  great  crimes.  He  had  committed 
follies,  and  yielded  to  passions.  Passions  had  hardened 
into  vices,  and  vices  had  ultimately  hurried  him  beyond 
what  he  would  at  first  have  dreamed  possible  for  a  rea- 
son^le  creature  to  perpetrate.  In  the  story  we  have 
heard  told  by  Uie  gipsy,  the  part  that  he  had  acted  was 
in  no  degree  overdrawn  by  the  narrator,  though  there 
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mmeatta  m Lord  DewTT*t  bivast  ■looe,  whkb 


. ■-  .   d  fcy  maay  y«an  of  »ice,  Ik  bad  retaoied  rery 

favor  flMae  Cfanstun  priDcipkts  wfakh  h^  ooi  bwa 

"* — '^  fell  «3flj  eifaicaUoB;  uid  tiiere  renuined, 

^t  ■q'*ffr«n»  virtue  of  any  kind  lo  make  him 

—  ftOH  Aagnee,  bjr  an  act  of  suicide,  at 

aly  or  inlamous  u  itBcUL     H«  liad  de- 

.       1.  eitb«rro  obtain  rrmn  hie  brother  Ute  full 

HH  fes  demanded,  by  wbaleTer  meane  mighi  suggest 
*  ""■■  ■'"  "t  the  momcni — tlueals,  supplications,  w 
9— or  to  t^nniitate  his  own  existence  on 
iDcipaliy  with  a  new  to  avoid  the  shame 
d  in  LoodOQ  if  be  conld  oot  discharge  his 
I,  bat  partly,  also,  with  a  savage  desire  of  io- 
^KiHn  DHler  regrets  upoD  hia  brother  for  the  obduracy 
•TtonCnnl. 

Aatta  Iiio?I  r.'-:. .-■.■!  -f''''  f<"'r  r---..i-i'  ii  nil  thj a  purpose, 
bakaddiose^j  '  .  '  I  seen  that  he 
hid  waited  bis  brother'ii  roming;  andthereabnBydenl, 
ttiat  had  been  sLirriDg  at  his  bearl  all  tho  wu*  down, 
renewed  its  mggesttuns  with  tenfold  ioi| — "* *—      "" 


npoitiuu^-    He 
(M  I><»dDewi7; 


_   _e  rich  landa ^  . 

be  aaw  them  amilmg  with  the  mnmiaB  of  ali^xbuKe; 
ittaeeiiied1i^^>i  Oie  wodd  out  his  owaheaitt  all 
aeemed  proqierons  but  hinuelil  Hia  bother,  Botwilh- 
atanding  hia  iaie  loss,  ap|>eaied  in  hia  eres  pecufiarir 
blessed :  aud  again  and  again  the  fiend  witbia  asked  him 


whieh,the  same  enl  spint  Ijringly  tou  Um,wo«dd  bare 
ke[)t  him  fkom  vice  and  misery,  had  tlM^  been  emialty 
dJTided  between  Ibem?  His  brother  arrived  wUle  be 
was  in  this  mood.  Ilie  Gret  means  he  enqdoyed  to 
obtain  what  hewanted  were  entreaty  anJ  peranvioB; 
nd  when  these  failed,  he  had  reoourae  to  threats  and 
riolence.  Lord  Dewry  retorted  with  reproach  and 
mpnheasion  (  and  his  brother,  in  a  uvfttHntf  of  &«■- 
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tic  passioii,  brought  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  his  own 
head. 

-  The  agony  of  remorse  was  the  first  thing  that  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  self-preservation  and  the  enjo3rment  of  that 
which  he  had  so  dearly  purchased,  became  the  next 
considerations,  and  he  bent  all  the  energies  of  a  keen 
and  daring  mind  to  that  pui*pose.  He  mastered  his  own 
feelings,  both  bodily  and  mental ;  and,  after  returning  to 
London  with  a  degree  of  speed  and  perseverance  that 
killed  the  horse  which  bore  liim,  he  overcame  both  per- 
sonal fatigue  and  anguish  of  heart,  and  showed  himself 
on  the  evening  of  his  return  at  two  private  parties  and 
one  public  place ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  showed  himself 
with  a  smuing  countenance  and  an  unembarrassed  air. 
But  when  it  was  all  over — the  examination,  of  the  facts, 
the  taking  possession  of  the  property,  and  the  re- 
moval of  those  who  could  betray  him — the  excitement 
which  had  been  caused  by  danger  passed  away ;  that 
iM^ble,  tiie  hope  of  happiness  without  virtue,  burst 
under  Ins  rude  touch,  and-left  his  heart  to  remote  for 
ever.  ! 

Knowing  that  he  must  often  see  his  brother's  child, 
though  at  first  the  sight  was  full  of  agony,  he  forced 
himself,  by  a  great  effort,  to  endure  it,  till  he  had  over- 
come the  pain  by  habit ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lin- 
gering remains  of  some  better  feelings  in  his  heart 
made  him  look  upon  every  generous  or  kindly  thing 
that  he  could  do  towards  her  as  an  act  of  atonement  for 
the  crime  he  had  committed. 

Such  were  some  of  the  motives,  or,  rather,  suph  were 
some  of  the  facts,  which  had  influenced  Lord  Dewry  in 
all  his  actions  for  the  last  twenty  years.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  he  had  affected  gayety  wmch  he  did  not  feel, 
and  miagled  in  society  which  had  lost  all  charm  for 
him ;  but  the  revellings  of  the  never-dying  worm  upon 
his  heart's  inmost  core  would  make  themselves  felt,  and 
gradiK^y  he  drew  back  from  the  world,  gave  himself 
up  to  sofitude  and  stately  reolusion,  forgot  what  it  was 
to  smile,  and  only  mingled  with  his  fellow-men  to  pour 
forth  upon  them  the  gall  and  bitterness  that  welled  from 
an  everlasting  source  in  his  own  bosom. 

Remorse,  however,  was  not  the  only  fiend  that  preyed 
upon  his  heart :  fear,  too,  had  its  share.  We  have  said, 
and  said  truly,  that  he  was  corporeally  as  brave  a  man 
as  ever  lived :  he  knew  not  what  bodily  fear  is ;  but 
tint  is  a  very,  very  different  affection  of  the  con^licated 
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olng,  man,  fMm  the  mental  terrors,  the  daily  diMibts, 
lie  nmlr  appnliensions,  that  (Crowded  upon  him  in 
O&tnde  ud  ntirament.  Corporal  pain,  the  simple  act 
I  Mag,  he  feared  not,  and  there  yet  lingered  in  his 
ofaM  eone  Unt  ^wes  of  his  early  faith,  euggestioc 
igneidnaofatonnneiit  made  for  man's  crimes,  which 
tnUii  to  bciieTe  thU  the  an?uieh  which  he  sufTered 
eloiw  oMA  b«  received  in  place  of  repentance,  and 
toenre  mm  patdon  hereafter;  eo  that,  on  ordtnar; 
eeaeioiw,  he  Mi  m  tansibte  dread  even  of  the  awfiu 
eparafiOD  of  aool  aad  body.  But  this  was  not  all :  tiM 
mtming  imceitahi^  of  his  fate  was  a  bitter  ponionl  tf^ 
it  ctme.  He  knew  that  there  were  two  men  in  tu^ 
nnU  whoeonldiBt  anytime,  doom  hirn  to  disgrace  am 
nth  i  or  U  leartt  if,  by  the  precanlions  he  had  taken, 
bOiv  eoceeM  in  Imf  attempt  of  the  kind  had  been  rea- 
MOd  doiMAd,  yet  their  knowledge  of  the  dreadful  se- 
ratof  hieatate  rendered  al)  that  he  posseEsed— honour, 
BBtose,  rank,  even  existence  itself— preearious ;  uw 
le  kJlii  a*  he  kxAed  around  him,  that  he  was  living  in  k  - 
flded  AnaiB,  which  the  next  moment  might  vanish,  and 
Bava  huDto  niiaeiy  and  despair. 

At  fbtt,  ithen,  peritapa,  ft  might  haita  baan'  fa|  Wt 
over  to  inip&eiite  the  ^F«7'M  '0»  maMMt-at  Ua 

"  v — 'ng  him  aa  aodiv  »?!■ "-' 

_  ^  tfeace 

Tfiil  canses  had  operated  t  _     __  

«ur3e.  He  knew  that  Sir  William  R^er,  thonfh  im- 
ilicated  by  accidental  circumstances  in  his  crime,  was 
if  too  generous  a  nature  to  connive  at  any  ftarther  evil 
o  which  the  desire  of  concealing  it  might  lead  him. 
lot  it  would  l>e  doing  him  injustice  not  to  sbt  that  he 
limself  had  shrunk  from  the  very  thought.  Hta  heart 
vas  not  hardened  enough  for  that :  he  felt  that  thoe 
vaatoo  much  blood  npon  his  hand  already ;  and  aKbough 
he  idea  did  cross  his  mind,  yet  at  that  time  remorse  waa 
itronger  than  fear,  and  even  had  Sir  William  Ryder  not 
ixisted,  he  would  have  chosen  rather  to  bear  apprehen- 
(ion  than  a  greater  load  of  regret. 

Time,  however,  had  now  altered  such  feelings ;  he 
f/sa  accustomed  to  remorse,  but  no  time  can  harden  Ute 
iiaart  to  fear;  and  the  first  imagination  which  crossed 
tus  roind,  when,  at  the  end  of  twenty  yean,  he  a^dn 
law  the  gipsy,  was  to  destroy  him;  "nie  reader  may 
recollect  a  conversalion  in  ths  beginning  of  this  work, 
wherein  Pharold  detailed  the  particulars  of  an  ii ' 


y  poianins  him  aa  aaohv  toilam  arailMS 
FceoferideaceaninatUiHMtttod^aw. 
lad  operated  to  deter  Urn  nom  mieh  a 
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he  had  had  with  the  peer ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  from  that  interview  Lord  Dewry  perceived  at  once 
that  the  moment  was  come  when  ne  must  try  his 
strei^rth  with  those  who  had  the  power  to  injure  him, 
and  silence  them  for  ever,  or  yield  for  ever  to  his  fate ; 
and^Bvith  a  sstrong  determination,  but  a  mind  fearfully 
agitated,  he  instantly  resolved  to  crush  those  he  feared, 
if  human  ingenuity,  backed  by  wesdth,  and  power,  and 
a  daring  disposition,  could  accomplish  such  an  object. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  so  un- 
ejgpectedly  visited  the  house  of  Mrs.  Falkland,  and  found 
nttiw  cause  for  apprehension  in  the  conversation  of  Co- 
lonel Manners.  But  his  coming  thither  had  not  for  its 
sole  object  to  meet  and  welcome  his  newly-returned  son. 
He  had  learned,  by  instant  and  close  inquiry  after  the 
gipsy  had  left  him,  that  parties  of  his  race  had  been 
seen  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morley  Wood,  with 
the  view,  it  was  supposed,  of  poaching  on  the  open  and 
ill-protected  grounds  in  that  district ;  and  suspecting, 
from  his  conversation  with  Pharold,  that  on  the  refusal 
he  had  given.  Sir  William  Ryder  himself  might  return 
to  England,  he  hastened  over  to  his  sister's  house,  which 
lay  within  a  few  miles  of  his  property  6t  Dimden,  ip. 
onler,  if  possible,  to  pursue  means  of  destroying  the 
actual  witness  of  his  crime,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
only  other  person  who  even  suspected  it. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed — although  there  were  in  reality 
no  means  at  which  Lord  Dewry  would  now  have  hesi- 
tated to  effect  his  purpose — that  he  deliberately,  and 
boldly,  and  undisguisedly  proposed  to  his  own  heart  to 
bring  about  the  gipsy's  death.  No,  no :  the  great  power 
of  evil  is  too  well  aware  how  horrible  his  nakea  sug- 
gestions are,  not  to  furnish  them  with  a  veil;  flimsy 
enough,  it  is  true,  but  still  sufficient  to  cover  some  part 
of  their  deformity.  No !  Lord  Dewry  only  proposed — 
at  least,  he  cheated  himself  into  thinking  so — to  detect 
the  gipsy  or  his  comrades  in  some  unlawful  exploit, 
which  might  give  an  excuse  for  removing  them  for  ever 
from  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  might  render 
any  evidence  they  might  tender  against  himself,  not  only 
suspicious,  but  sumost  inadmissible. 

llie  severe  laws  in  regard  to  poaching,  and  the  loose 
and  lawless  habits  of  the  gipsies  themselves,  he  doubted 
not  would  furnish  the  means ;  and  his  great  object  was 
to  discover  an  offence  of  such  magnitude,  and  to  obtain 
proofs  so  clear,  that  great  severity  would  be  warranted 


addw  JoBtiee  of  the  accusation  undnniabte.  It  nriglrt 
•totf  hw  mind  ihat,  in  the  pursuH  of  these  views,  a 
|fp>y  orskecpi^r  might  be  killed,  ibat  the  charge  of 
uubr  mi^t  be  Hdded  to  that  o(  poaching,  and  that  a 
iHmj  minit  Tid  him  of  the  eneniy  of  his  repose  for 
irer.  Siicn  a.  thing  might  cross  his  mind,  and  be  viewed 
r^  no  gnat  dissatisfaction ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
Inued  to  himself  that  such  was  his  otnei;!.  "No:  God 
ibUd!  But,  if  it  did  happen,  he  should  of  course  tak« 
idVantace^it  to  silence  for  ever  the  voice  of  one  who 
mA  boni  iritness  to  the  unfortvnale  accident  by  wliicli, 
n  B  maUieBt  of  hasty  passion,  his  brother  had  been  da- 
nmd  of  lil^  and  wno  seemed  disposed  to  abuse  the 
auvlBdcv  he  unhappily  possessed, 

Snch  Had  been  the  thoughts  of  Lord  Dewry  as  h« 
nveDed  over  to  Mrs.  Falkland's  house  on  the  night  oi 
jb  ■on'B  aniTid,  and  such  were  the  thoughts  that  again 
oak  poweasion  of  him  as  soon  as  the  passion  in  which 
0  bM  loft  h«r  subsided  on  the  foUowing  morning. 

"TTithSirWilUam  Ryder,"  he  thought,  as  the  car- 
tage lolled  iq>idly  on  ton-ards  Dimden — "  with  iSir  Wil- 
kam  Bydet  I  Khali  easily  be  able  to  deal  single-handed, 
r  once  1  can.  remove  his  confederate.  He  used  to  be 
.  ainqilo,  frank-hearted,  foolish  fellow ;  but  1  must,  by 
ome  means,  keep  him  from  any  further  meeting  wiui 
Ediraid.  I  have  already  remarked  thai  the  boy  sees 
here  is  some  myslery ;  and  a  bare  hint  would  awaken 
uspiciona  that  I  would  rather  die  than  be  should  even 
ream  of.  But  this  man— this  Pharold— must  be  my 
;  and  my  next  must  be  to  procure  such  proou 

?  having  been  in  London  at  the  tune  of  my  brother's 
that  suspicion  itself  shall  be  silenced,  if  either  of 
tie  villains  dare  to  open  his  lips." 

The  maimer  in  whjch  this  latter  object  was  to  be  ac- 
omplished  became  the  next  consideration;  but  ere 
iOrd  Dewry  could  come  to  any  determinati(»i  upon  the 
ubject,  the  lodge  Of  Dimden  Parit,  and  the  old  woman 
i-ho  opened  the  gates,  courteaying-  to  the  ground  as  the 
airiage  rolled  through,  met  his  eyes,  and  told  him  that 
.0  must  reserve  that  matter  for  ajier-thougbt. 

The  place  that  he  was  now  entering  had  been  the 
iTourite  habitation  of  hia  brother,  where  Ms  dmrs  of 
appinesB  and  sunshine  had  been  passed,  and  whence 
is  virtues  had  made  themselves  felt  and  betoved 
iiTOU^h  all  the  country  round.  There  were  many  >ec- 
Uections  and  associations  then  connected  with  thlil 
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spol  which,  as  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  were  not  a 
kttl^  poinfiil  to  the  man. who  now  entered  it:  and  al- 
though he  sometimes  visited  the  house,  and  had  once 
or  twice  in  twenty  years  spent  a  day  within  its  walls, 
yet  he  had  never  fcleen  able  to  vanquish  the  distress  that 
the  sight  occasic^ned  him  so  far  as  to  live  in  it  for  any 
length  of  time.     He  now  beheld  it  in  a  state  which 
added  to  the  pain  whereof  other  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered  itTruitfuL  -  It  was  not  exactly. going  to  ruin,  for 
h^  had  giyen  strict  orders,  and  paid  large  annual  sums, 
ilfi[1ibe  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  grounds  in  order 
j||||ift|ie  teDuse  ia  repair;  but  those  orders  had  been 
gspen  from  a  distance,  and  had  been  receiyed  with  a 
coavictioa  that  the  master's  eye  would  never  inspect 
their  execution  very  minutely.    There  were  long  tufts 
of  grass  in  the  walks  and  on  the  roads,  though  here  and 
there  was  to  foe  seen  a  faint  and  lazy  effort  to  clear 
away«  hy  the  exertions  of  a  few  hours,  the  shameful 
negligence  of  many  a  day.    Some  of  the  trees,  which 
had  been  felled  years  before,  were  rotting  in  the  long 
dank  grass ;  and  the  fences  which  had  been  placed  to 
keep  the  deer  within  their  proper  bounds  lay  flat  upon 
the  ground,  overturned  and  oroken.    The  road  over 
which  the  carnage  rolled  wto  channelled  with  deep 
unmended  ruts ;  and  the  fine  old  house,  with  its  closed 
windows  and  smokeless  chimneys,  stood  in  its  wide, 
open  es^ans^e,  like  the  palace  of  damp  and  desertion. 
Lord  De.wry  bit  his  lip,  and  muttered  audibly,  "  This 
must  be  amended.    The  scoundrels  did  not  expect  me 
to  visit  the  place,  and  have  been  shamefully  negligent. 
I  will  send  them  away." 

But  as  he  thought  thus,  his  other  purposes  crossed 
his  mind,  and  brought  with  it  one  of  those  annoying  and 
degrading  convictions  which  so  often  follow  evil  actions 
and  crooked  policy.  He  felt  that  when  he  was  about 
to  engage  his  park-keepers  in  an  action  which  his  own 
heart  told  him  was  base,  he  could  not  dare  to  treat  them 
severely  for  the  faults  they  had  themselves  committed; 
and  to  a  proud  and  violent  man  the  restraint  which  he 
was  obliged  to  put  upon  his  passions  was  bitter  enough. 
As  the  carriage  approached  the  house,  hasty  symptoms 
of  opening  windows  and  unbarring  doors  showed  that 
his  coming  had  been  remarked ;  and  as  he  had  no  am- 
iHguous  commands  to  lay  upon  the  old  servants  who 
hi^  been  left  to  keep  the  mansion  in  order,  upon  them 
fell  the  full  weight  of  his  indignation.    When  the  first 
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9  priiMsipil  ptik«ko^|Mfi 
il0inBd«  fltrodfe  jfioouStflSkKnn^ 
1%  fceHiif  In*  hfltft  mam  dnk^n 
en  Oe  lott-daBertoa  i9tt^nBalir«HM«ildblMrMD<NL 
ithflD  I  ■ifnrt  fill  jmii  "mmI  irt,  wliiili,  111111  ■hum  jtlj^ 
Ktf,  lie  obtained,  and  wmte  abddenfetated  ^Mle 
Dcn  we  mnre  eeen  *iff"*'— th  Tir  ^i—  *■*  ▼vdol 
4t  leAsth  Ihe-pnUbee^er  afpened^  ^  l^old  ■■!  Mtuduf* 
IflTft  irrthiMT  inrrwMiiiVmliifi  fittrtirwi  'irf  rtiiTyfl 
ym  hie  conqtenanee,  to  whM^lwd  ba«i 
pveeent  an  air  of  dogged  prapaiatioaib  oiee 
I  tidiiigB  of  Lord  1>ewi7|b  aiwer>  yiMA  JlSbm  old 
1  nren  lam  aa  th^y,  walked  mkmg  Unraidi  fko%i 
*fiarrey,"  aaidHie  peer,  aa'flia  amtt  fitaMed 
t«*7oa  lucnt  snftwd  tiie  paA  to  fat  Mto  >'>BirtMe 
te.  I  nmat  hare  aD  tfaia  chansooLJ  IKDoa^bsBfa 
Bt  be  pot  np;  thoee  treea  deared  awi^:'  apeak  to 
ilaoli  aboin  the  road,  inft  tell  hiaiiteT«rI>«aft  ii  m 
It  atate  anin  I  shall  diathkige . Wmt  ind  jdo-aot 
iw9rm6,SoCli|ifiDn;  fori qaae aforlOvfpB^jK Ijp yott 
m  nnttere  of  more  iiHMiTtaace»-'-winl  no  yoi^ynH^ 
for,  Johnl"  "   '.  ,  "  <i 

'  I  ihoQ^  Tikff  hMMdp  id|^  wafllr  aai**4nU 
man, who nad fingered mAoTodaa.  -■  :i,- 
'No,iio,not  i;"*  i^Ked  Ihe  peer:  •TClii«,  4*d  dhil 
door;  bin  take  i^are  what  yml  are  tbkmtylbrlA^lbtea 
lall  come  over  at  least  every  month ;  aiid  if  I  find  the 
ise  is  not  propeily  attended  to  after  this  warning,  yoa 
t  your  wife  go  out  of  it  without  another  word.— Now, 
rvey,  tell  me,"  he  continued,  as  the  old  man  withdrew 
h  a  low  and  deprecating  bow,  ''have  you  many 
.chers  here  1"  * 

Why,  no,  my  lord,"  replied  the  park-keeper,  hia  face 
^htening  up  to  find  that  the  anticipated  storm  had 
wn  away ;  '^  we  have  not  had  much  of  that  wotk  doing 
fly,  though  I  dare  say  we  soon  shall  hav6,* 
And  why  so  V  demanded  Lord  Dewry.  **  I  am  riad 
tear  that  poaching  is  on  the  decrease.  What  muea 
.  think  it  will  revive  again  V 
As  to  revive,  my  lord,  why,  1  don't  know,''  reptitsd 
man ;  "  but  I  doubt  we  shall  soon  have  more  of  it-* 
!  think.  It's  just  the  time,  you  s^,  my  lordr-loitf 
»nlight  nights,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  out-door  won 


r." 


he  man  paused ;  but  these  were  not  the  reaeona  the 
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peer  had  hoped  to  hear  him  assign  for  his  apprehensions 
of  more  extended,  poaching,  and  found  that  he  must 
bring  him  nearer  to  the  point  by  some  direct  course. 
"  We  have  a  great  deal  of  poaching  near  the  hail,"  he 
said:  '^Wise  tells  me  that  there  are  a  number  of- bad 
characters  continually  in  the  woods,  gipsies  and  thieves 
of  all  descriptions.'' 

''  Ay,  for  the  matter  of  that  we  have  gipsies  enough 
just  now,  too,"  repUed  the  keeper;  "  and  that's  the  rea- 
son, my  lord,  why  1  said  1  thought  we  should  soon  hear 
of  oiMne  poaching :  but  1  did  not  like  to  mention  it,  you 
see,"  Why,  there,  I  saw  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday, 
•p  in  Morley  Wood,  I  dare  say  a  score  of  them — lazy 
beggars !  D — n  them,  1  hate  those  fellows,  and  so  I  told 
'em — beg  your  lordship's  pardon." 

Lord  Dewry  found  that  he  was  now  on  the  right 
course ;  but,  afraid  of  pursuing  the  matter  so  eagerly  as 
to  cause  suspicions  which  might  perhaps  tell  against 
himself  hereafter,  he  repUed  with  a  tranquil  counte- 
nance, ''  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  these  were  the  same 
that  have  been  plundering  and  poaching  in  a  most  des- 
perate manner  near  the  hall." 

"  O,  no  doubt  they  are  the  same,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
keeper ;  "  and  as  to  poaching,  they  were  at  it  last  night, 
or  I  hsLve  no  ears :  1  heard  a  gim — I  am  sure  I  heard  a 
gun — though  I  got  up,  and  went  all  over  the  grounds 
without  finding  them.  But  I  heard  a  gun — I  am  sure 
enough  of  that,  anyhow." 

"  Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,"  said  Lord  Dewry,  "  we  must 
really  take  serious  measures  for  their  apprehension  and 
conviction.  .  They  once  murdered  a  gamekeeper,  those 
gipsies,  not  far  from  here ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  honest 
men  to  let  them  be  in  the  country." 

'*  Ay,  that  it  is,  my  lord,"  said  the  keeper ;  "  they'd 
murder  any  one  as  soon  as  look  at  him.  They  nearly 
murdered  me  once.  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  them, 
that  I  do,  anyhow." 

"  And  so  do  I,  too,"  replied  Lord  Dewry,  solemnly ; 
**  I  do  not  like  men's  lives  risked  continually,  nor  their 
property  plundered  at  every  turn,  solely  because  these 
gipsies  are  suffered  to  contmue  in  the  kingdom.  I  de- 
clare I  would  give  fifty  guineas  to  any  one  who  could 
convict  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  their  being 
sent  out  of  the  country  without  fail.  I  do  not  like  my 
people  continually  exposed  to  their  attacks." 
^  Your  lordship  is  very  kind  and  veiy  geueroW  said 
Vol.  I.^T 
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tekeeper;  <*anaifyoiirkwdil4pvoiildiMllsrgmt]ie 
fifty  guineas,  I  dan  aajr  we  coold  ind  aome  inmg 
feSSowB  that  would  Join  in  and  take  a  hand  in  eatcbiiif 
them.** 

^Bntwemnatfiiat  be  able  to  npove  that  they  hare 
committed  some offeoeet** lepiied  LoML  Dewiytthoiifl^ 

^  Oh,  ihey  have  committed  offbBcea  enough,  n^  knd," 
mswered  the  keeper;  ''and  iJT  yonu  loidsh^  give  Mtf 
nimeas,  we  shill  soon  have  plenty  to  help  m  ^qi*fhiiig 
ncm.**  . 

The  peer  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  wiUKMit  ai^ 
Hrectra^y;  hat  he  then  answered,^  What  I  have'said 
!mean,Hanrey:  the  fifty  guineas  I  would  give  of  conne 
o  the  man  by  whose  means  they  were  prindpalt^ 
nought  to  justice ;  hot  I  would  do  more,  a^d  pay  handk 
omely  eyery  one  concemed  in  actualbf  takiiog  tliem. 
)o  you  thmk  they  have  erer  ahot  any. of  the  deer!*'  he 
dded  after  a  short  pause* 

^Nd,  my  lord,  nop  answered  the  keoieryfeaiflil  that 
lame  might  fall  upon  himiself}  "1  will  answer  fiirit 
bey  have  not  done  that."- 

'*Iam8orrYforit,'*s8idLordDewnrvdiy1y.  Hie  man 
tared,  and  the  peer  proceeded »—^'l  am  sonry  for  it; 
ecause,  you  see,  Harrey,  the  oflence  would  he  the 
eavier,  and  we  might  get  rid  of  them  for  ever  if  we 
ouM  prove  such  a  thmg  against  them;  whereas  tfais 
caching,  especially  if  it  be  a  first  offence,  will  only 
ike  them  out  of  the  way  for  a  time,  and  then  turn  them 
ack  upon  us  more  enraged  against  us  than  ever." 

"  That's  true,  my  lord,  tjiat's  true,"  replied  the  keeper, 
rhose  perceptions  were  sufficiently  acute,  and  who 
egan  to  see  that  his  master  had  a  very  potent  distaste 
)  the  race  of  gipsies,  although  his  mind,  proceeding  in 
s  habitual  train,  did  not  fail  to  conclude  that  the  peer's 
lotives  for  hating  them  were  the  same  which  would 
ave  actuated  himself  had  he  been  in  the  peer's  situa- 
on,  namely,  wrath  at  their  having  destroyed  the  pecu- 
ar  objects  of  his  veneration,  game,  and  anger  at  their 
aving  outwitted  him  in  his  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 
[e  went  no  further  in  his  investigations  of  his  lord's 
Bsigns,  though  he  himself  had  peculiar  motives  of  his 
wm ;  but,  possessing  goodly  powers  of  detestation  him- 
3lf,  he  easily  conceived  that  the  baron  would  not  scruple 
t  any  plausible  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  obtaimng 
is  object.    "  That's  true,  my  lord,  that's  true,"  replied 
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he ;  "  but  do  vou  know,  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  did 
some  night  shoot  a  fat  buck  upon  his  moonlight  walk ; 
and  I  dare  say,  for  the  matter  of  that,  we  could  get  them 
to  do  it  very  soon." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  peer  in  a  tone  of  moderation, 
•*  take  care  what  you  are  about,  Harvey ;  for  if  any  one 
were  to  discover  that  you  instigated  them,  you  might 
get  transported;  and  though  of  course  I  would  take 
care  that  none  of  my  servants  was  a  loser  by  his  zeal 
in  my  service,  yet  1  should  not  like  you  to  get  into  any 
scrape." 

"  Vour  lordship  is  very  kind,"  said  the  man ;  "  but  I 
will  take  care  tbat  I  get  into  no  scrape ;  and  as  to  any 
one  hearing  me  say  any  thing  about  it,  no  fear  of  that, 
for  I  will  never  say  a  word  to  any  one  but  your  lordship ; 
and  but  little  will  I  say  even  now.  But  1  know  how  to 
manage  the  matter;  and  if  I  can  get  some  stout  hands 
to  help  me  and  the  two  under-keepers  in  taking  the  fel- 
lows, when  once  we  have  found  out  when  they  are  about 
the  job,  ril  rid  the  country  of  them  soon  enough — qyiBt 
of  lazy,  thieving  beggars."  ^^ 

"Why,  Harvey,"  said  the  peer,  with  a  complacent 
smile,  "  you  do  not  seem  fond  of  these  gipsies,  I  think." 

"  I  fond  of  them,  my  lord !"  said  the  man.  "  No,  no ! 
1  owe  them  an  old  grudge,  which  I  have  long  thought  to 
pay.  One  of  them  nearly  killed  me  once  when  I  was  a 
younker,  now  near  twenty  years  ago,  just  for  being  a 
little  over-civil  to  one  of  their  women.  I  might  have 
had  my  revenge  at  the  time ;  but  I  was  weak  and  siqk 
with  the  bruises,  and  I  was  spoony  enough  to  let  him 
get  off;  but  he^ll  not  do  so  again  if  1  catch  hold  of  him." 

•*  But  pray,  Harvey,"  said  the  peer,  "  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  obtain  such  information  in  regard  to  when  and 
where  these  men  are  to  be  caught — for  they  must  be 
caught  in  the  fact,  remark — as  to  enable  you  to  seize 
them  with  any  certainty  1  Do  you  know  any  of  their 
gang  personally  ?" 

"  Not  I,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man ;  "  but,  do  you  see, 
my  lord,  I  know  a  man  up  in  the  village,  called  Harry 
Saxon,  who  hears  a  good  deal  about  all  those  sorts  of 
people,  and  1  will  get  him  just  to  put  it  into  their  heads 

to—" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Harvey !"  interrupted  the  nobleman,  but 
not  in  such  a  tone  as  to  express  much  disapprobation. 
**  Do  not  tell  me  what  you  intend  to  do,  but  merely  how 
you  are  to  learn  when  and  where  to  catch  them." 
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"  Why,  he  will  tell  me  all  that,  to  be  sure,  my  lord," 
eplied  the  keeper.  "  He's  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  won^t 
isoblige  me,  111  warrant." 

'*  And  pray  what  is  his  usual  occupation  V  demanded 
le  peer  in  a  casual  way.  ■ 

'*  Oh,  he  sells  venison  to  the  dealers  in  London,"  re- 
lied the  keeper ;  and  then  suddenly  perceiving  that  he 
ras  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  he  added,  '^  that  is,  when 
ny  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  want  to  kill 
if  some  of  their  bucks,  he  buys  them  and  sends  them 
p  to  London.  I  have  heard,  too,"  he  continued j  seeing 
lat  his  lord  listened  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  as 
*  to  something  of  course — *'  I  have  heard,  too,  that  he 
ends  up  many  a  good  brace  of  partridges,  and  many  a 
heasant  and  a  hare :  but  he  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  upon 
le  whole ;  and  when  he  knows  a  keeper,  like,  he  will 
ot  let  the  people  poach  and  that  upon  the  grounds  that 
e  keeps,  and  that^s  what  makes  us  have  so  much  game 
ere.  Ill  warrant  the  game  is  better  preserved  here 
uin  anywhere  else  in  the  country." 

The  peer  made  no  observations  upon  these  disjointed 
ieces  of  information ;  but  in  his  own  mind  concluded, 
ad  not  without  reason,  that  his  keeper  was  a  very  great 
3oundrel.  He  took  care,  however,  neither  by  word, 
)ok,  nor  action,  to  suffer  the  man  he  was  making  use  of 
)  perceive  what  sort  of  a  character  he  was  establish- 
ig  in  his  opinion ;  being  fully  resolved  in  his  own  mind, 
owever,  to  discharge  him  as  soon  after  he  had  served 
18  present  purpose  as  might  be  fomid  convenient. 

Deceit,  like  every  other  art,  has  been  wonderfully 
erfected  and  refined  since  first  it  look  its  origin  in  the 
ide,  uncultivated  human  breast.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
hatever  that  when  one  man  entertains  an  opinion 
hich  he  wishes  to  conceal  from  another,  the  first  nat- 
ral  effort  of  his  mind  would  be  to  tell  him  the  direct 
Dntrary ;  and  much  refinement  and  experience  in  the 
rt  must  have  been  acquired  before  the  necessity  was 
scertained  of  doing  tilings  more  delicately,  and  iraply- 
ig,  rather  than  saying,  tliat  one  believes  another  to  be 
ri  honest  man,  when  one  is  sure  he  is  a  great  rogue. 
s  the  world  proceeded,  however,  and  the  liberal  sci- 
nee  of  deceit  became  so  thoroughly  studied  as  to  force 
ne,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  say,  as  said  the  Psalm- 
It,  '*  All  men  are  liars,"  a  new  refinement  was  intro- 
aced,  and  it  became  necessary  to  know  when  to  cover 
ae's  own  opinion  by  a  skilful  implication  of  the  reverse. 
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'wfaen,  returning  to  the  original  and  simple  mode,  in 
plain  terms  to  announce  the  direct  contrary  of  what  one 
feels,  and  to  deceive  the  most  thoroughly  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  utmost  candour. 

In  the  present  instance  Lord  Dowry  chose  the  latter 
means,  and  ended  the  conversation  with  the  keeper  by 
8a3ring,  "  Well,  Harvey,  well !  I  believe  you  are  a  very 
honest  fellow.  There  are  ten  guineas  for  you  to  give 
the  men  you  are  obliged  to  employ,  an  earnest  of  their 
reward ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  catching  these  gipsies, 
so  as  to  convict  them  either  of  deer-stealing  or  aggra^ 
rated  poaching,  you  may  count  upon  fifty  guineas  and 
my  favour,  besides  having  all  your  bond  fide  expenses 
paid." 

The  man  made  a  low  bow,  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand at  all  what  bond  fide  meant ;  and  the  peer  with  a 
slow  step  walked  to  his  carriage.  The  old  man  and 
woman  who  kept  the  house  followed  half  a  step  behind, 
troubling  him  all  the  way  by  questions  concerning  the 
superintendence  of  the  place,  in  regard  to  which  their 
directions  had  been  full  and  explicit  years  before,  bht 
by  re-demanding  which  they  meant,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  to  insinuate  a  justification  of  their  late  negli- 
gence, implying  that  if  they  had  been  properly  instiucted 
they  would  have  behaved  better. 

Short  and  severe  were  the  replies  of  the  baron ;  and 
when  the  carriage-door  was^  at  length  closed,  and  the 
vehicle  rolled  away,  he  sunk  into  thought,  feeling  that 
at  least  one  part  of  his  plan  was  in  a  fair  way  for  exe- 
cution, but  feeling,  likewise,  deep,  deep  in  his  heart's 
core,  the  melancholy  conviction — not  the  less  poignant 
because  he  strove  not  to  see  it — that  one  crime  was 
lashing  him  on  with  a  fiery  scourge  to  the  commission 
of  many  more. 

The  house  he  had  just  visited,  and  the  scenes  through 
which  he  was  passing,  had  not  been  without  their  effect. 
They  had  recalled  to  his  mind  his  brother,  who  had  there 
lived  so  long  the  object  of  his  envy,  and  now  of  his  deep 
regret.  That  brother's  virtues,  his  kindness,  his  noble 
generosity,  tried  to  the  very  utmost  by  his  excesses  and 
demands,  often,  often  returned  reproachfully  to  his  mind. 
All  the  good  and  affectionate  acts  which  had  seemed  as 
nothing  while  his  own  passions  and  interests  existed  in 
opposition,  and  while  his  brother  Uved,  had  been  esti- 
mated with  terrible  exactness  as  soon  as  his  own  hand 
had  placed  the  impassable  barrier  of  death  between 
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iheus  aBdtlietighloftbatlioiMewnr,t»it«lwiyiB^ 
reeallad  every  memoTy  that  could  aggwrrte^ronioieey 
uidetirintoaninleneerMaietheiaiqnffncl^ 
mmed  his  heart.  , 

There»  t<x>»  he  had  himaelf  been  educated  JhMniafiiaqr 
o  manhood;  overthoMlswiM  andwalkahehadplayeii 
n  the  gmlelese  innocence  of  youth;  under  those  trees 
le  had  sat  a  thoiwand  times  withlhe  dead*  in  the  sweet 
ind  hopeful  sunmieF-daYa  of  boyhood.  l!bm  «ins 
dasped  round  each  other's  necks,  or  their  hands  locked 
Q  each  other,  they  had  wanctered  in^their  hours  of  j^y 
hrough  the  calm  green  shadea  of  the  paa4i»  or-sai  be* 
leath  the  stately  oak,  reading  some  limter  book  than 
hat  appointed  for  Htmr  daily  studies,  -^e  remembered 
tallwett;  and  many  an  indiTidnal  day,  tbo,.woa]d  come 
brwaid  from  the  jcrowd  oi  eaily  memories,  and  stand 
»efoi^  his  eyes  bright  and  distinct  aa  if  it  were-  haidly 
^t  numbered  "with  the  past.  Hq  coold  call  back  eren 
be  feelings  of  those  times,  the  noble  and  enthmiairtic 
;low  of  their  bosoms  when  they  had  read  together  some 
ireat  actions,  some  generous  selMevotioa,  some  pious 
iCtof  friepdshipfSomedeedofinigfaty  patriotism;  and 
low,  what  had  those  feelings  beciHnel  In  his  brother 
hey  were  extinct  in  death,  or,  rather,  f^oriiyEng  mm  in 
.  brighter  world ;  and^with  him  himseliP  thegr  wen  but 
nemories;  with  him  it  was  the  feelings  that  were  dead, 
rhile  he  himself  lired  but  to  remember  then.  Nor  was 
lis  a  heart  to  scoff  at  their  memory  as  some  men  might 
lave  done.  Perhaps,  indeed,  had  his  crimes  been  lighter 
-had  they  but  reached  the  grade  of  vices — had  they 
een  of  that  character  which  man's  blind  selfishness  can 
ress  up  in  other  garbs,  and  cover  beneath  a  Ught  robe 
f  wit,  or  of  what  we  call  philosophy,  he  might  have 
neered  at  the  sweet  and  innocent  ^^ys  that  forced 
iiemselves  upon  his  recollection,  and  have  parried  all 
tiat  was  painful  in  them  by  a  jest.  But  the  terrible, 
Tevocable,  awful  deed  that  he  had  committed  had  been 
weighty  enough,  not  only  to  break  the  elastic  spring  of 
ayety  in  his  heart  for  ever,  but  to  leave  thos6  sweet 
arly  hours  of  guileless  happiness  and  noble  feeluig 
rhich  still  flattered  him  with  the  thought  that  he  had 
ot  always  been  base,  or  cruel,  or  depraved,  the  least 
ainful  of  all  that  series  of  painfid  things  whereof  his 
lemory  was  alone  composed.  And  yet  remorse  min- 
led  its  poison  even  with  them,  and  perhaps  rendered 
w  agony  they  produced  on  the  present  occasion  more 
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poignant,  because  on  that  point  his  heart  was  not  hard* 
en^  to  the  lash. 

He  cast  the  memories  from  him  as  the  vehicle  rolled 
on,  for  he  found  not  only  that  they  were  painful,  but 
that  other  thoughts  of  the  imperious  present  must  have 
way ;  and  that  though  he  trusted  by  a  new  crime  to  re« 
move  some  paH  of  Uie  danger  of  his  situation,  yet  that 
it  was  necessary  to  contemplate  his  position  in  every 
point  of  view,  in  order  to  guard  against  all  that  might 
happen.  But  here,  perhaps,  his  feelings  were  even 
less  enviable  than  those  from  which  he  turned.  Per- 
sonal danger,  not  abstract  and  distinct,  but  accompanied 
by  shame,  and  scorn,  and  detection,  was  the  first  image 
that  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  To  meet  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  whole  world,  to  be  exposed  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  on  a  public  scaffold  to  be  pointed 
and  hooted  at  by  the  rude  populace — ^to  be  called  the 
fratricide,  the  murderer — to  undergo  the  horrors  of  im- 
prisonment, suspense,  trial,  condemnation,  and  execur 
tion — and  to  plunge,  loaded  with  a  brother's  blood  and 
many  another  sin,  into  the  wide,  dim,  terrible  hereafter 
— such  were- the  only  objects  of  his  anticipation,  if  his 
present  schemes  should  fail. 

Nor  was  it  at  all  strange  that  he  should  feel  them  now 
much  more  poignantly  than  at  the  time  which  imme- 
diately followed  his  brother's  death,  though,  perhaps, 
the  years  which  had  elapsed  might  have  rendered  his 
safety  less  in  danger  now  than  then.  But  at  that  period 
he  had  little  time  to  reflect ;  and  his  whole  mind  had 
been  occupied  in  acting.  He  had  seen  and  felt  the  im- 
mediate peril,  and  had  apprehended  many  a  vague  hor- 
ror ;  but  imagination  had  not  had  time  to  act — she  had 
not  had  time  to  call  up  and  particularize,  as  she  had 
since  done  with  terrible  minuteness,  all  the  awful  and 
agonizing  scenes  that  await  the  detected  murderer. 

As  he  leaned  back  in  his  carriage,  and  with  closed 
eyes  thought  of  all  the  past  and  all  the  future,  the  min- 
gling emotions  that  agitated  his  breast  were  dreadful 
indeed.  Bitter,  bitter  remorse — strong,  lasting,  never- 
sleeping  remorse — was  for  the  moment  paramount ;  and 
could  he  have  seen  any  way  of  avoiding  shame  and 
death  but  by  new  evil,  he  would  have  resigned  nmch, 
he  would  have  resigned  all,  to  follow  it.  But  there  was 
no  means  before  him  of  escaping  all  the  horrors  that 
threatened,  but  either  to  destroy  those  he  feared  or  to 
destroy  himself:  he  had  but  the  choice  of  two  great 
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;rimes ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  endless  future,  aggravated 
)y  the  condemnation  of  self-destruction,  were  too  great 
or  him  to  think  of  attempting  his  own  life.  As  we  have 
)efore  said,  it  was  not  that  he  feared  death ;  for  often  in 
lis  moods  of  deepest  despondency  he  thought  that  if 
K)me  one  were  to  take  away  his  life  as  he  had  taken 
hat  of  his  brother,  it  might  be  received,  together  with 
lis  long  remorse,  as  some  atonement  for  the  past ;  but 
le  feared  to  make  it  his  own  act,  and  to  double,  instead 
>f  diminishing,  the  load  upon  his  own  head ;  and  in  the 
lesperate  choice  which  was  before  him  he  jdelded  to  the 
common  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  chose  that 
;rime  of  which  punishment  was  most  remote. 

Such  were  some  of  the  emotions  which  agitated  his 
nind  as  the  carriage  rolled  on  towards  his  usual  resi- 
lence ;  but  still  the  picture  of  them  is  but  faint  and  im- 
)erfect,  as  every  picture  of  agitated  feelings  must  be. 
fhere  were  a  thousand  shades  that  escape  the  pen,  a 
housand  sudden  changes  for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
o  account.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
his  var3ring  and  uncertain  mood  was  the  general  state 
>f  his  mind,  when  no  outward  circumstance  had  served 
0  awaken  antagonist  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
generally  firm  in  his  despair,  with  remorse  for  the  pre- 
lominant  tone  of  his  whole  sensations ;  but  at  the  same 
ime,  with  a  stern  determination  to  bold  all  that  for 
vhich  he  had  paid  so  deep  a  price,  and  to  defend  his 
>wn  safety  at  any  risk.  It  was  only  when  some  asso- 
nation  connected  with  other  days  touched  a  tenderer 
)oint  in  his  heart,  and  aroused  some  better  feelings  from 
heir  sleep  of  years,  that  the  winds  and  the  tempests 
lashed  against  the  dark  dwelling-place  of  his  spirit,  and 
hreatened  to  level  it  with  its  foundation  in  the  sand. 
The  mood  seldom  lasted  long,  however,  and,  indeed, 
:ould  not  have  done  so  without  driving  him  to  phrensy ; 
md  now,  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  plantations  that 
kirted  his  other  property,  he  put  on  a  firmer  frame  of 
nind,  cast  doubt,  and  fear,  and  hesitation  behind  him,  and 
;alled  up  those  powers  of  quick,  decisive  thought  and 
igorous  action  which  had  often  in  former  days  carried 
lim  through  many  a  scene  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

"  I  have  been  as  weak  as  a  child,"  he  said,  when  he 
ooked  back  on  all  the  feelings  to  which  he  had  given 
«^ay — "  I  have  been  as  weak  as  a  child ;  and  that  at  a 
(loment  when  I  most  need  manly  firmness :  but  it  is 
•ast,  and  I  will  not  easily  forget  myself  again !" 
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On  the  next  day  but  one^t  a  very  early  hour,  Lord 
De  wry  again  drove  over  to  Dimden,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  learning,  by  implications  ami  hints  from  hishead  park-- 
keeper, that  the  plan  which  had  been  shadowed  out  for 
entangling  the  gipsies  was  in  a  fair  way  for  execution ; 
and  yet  his  spirit  was  ill  at  rest,  for  he  felt  that  his  plan 
was  an  imperfect  one,  and  that  at  a  thousand  points  it 
might  fail.  The  gipsies  might  be  too  wary ;  and,  at  all 
events,  Pharold  was  not  likely  to  take  part  himself  in 
such  a  scheme.  If  his  companions  were  imphcated, 
and  he  were  to  escape,  the  natural  consequence  would 
be,  that  his  roused-up  vengeance  would  t^e  the  ready 
means  of  sating  itself  by  betraying  the  fearful  secret 
that  he  possessed;  and  thus  the  attempt  to  remove  him 
would  but  bring  about  more  certainly  the  danger  that 
was  apprehended.  Yet  what  could  he  dol  the  peer 
asked  tumself.  If  he  could  add  one  other  link  to  the 
chain  in  which  he  had  sought  to  entangle  the  gipsy,  it 
might  render  it  complete,  and  prevent  the  possibiUty  of 
his  escape,  But  what  was  that  link  to  be  1  He  could 
not  tell,  and  yet  it  served  him  as  food  for  stem  and 
eager  meditation  as  the  carriage  bore  him  rapidly  home 
again,  after  having  satisfied  himself  that  his  scheme, 
as  far  as  it  went,  was  already  in  progress  towards  its 
completion. 

As  he  drove  up  tp  the  door  of  the  house,  he  remarked 
that  one  of  his  grooms  was  walking  a  hard-ridden  horse 
up  and  down  upon  the  gravel,  while  the  dirty  condition 
of  the  animal  bespoke  a  long  journey.  As  such  sights, 
however,  were  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  the  horse 
might  either  belong  to  the  steward^pr  tp  some  stranger 
come  on  a  visit  of  curiosity  to  the  house,  it  excited  but 
little  notice  on  the  part  of  the  peer,  who  was  entering 
without  inquiry,  when  one  of  the  servants  informed  him 
that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  his  lordship*s  return  in 
the  sm^  library.  Lord  Dewry  turned  a  little  pale ;  for 
there  was  a  consciousness  of  danger  and  of  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  his  condition  at  the  heart  of  the  peer,  that 
caused  the  blood  to  forsake  his  cheek  at  any  aimoimce- 
ment  of  a  visit,  the  import  of  which  he  did  not  know. 
He  rebuked  the  servant,  however,  for  admitting  any  one 
to  wait  for  him  during  his  absence ;  and  ordered  him 
never  to  do  so  again,  adding,  that  when  he  expected  or 
wished  to  see  any  one,  he  would  always  give  intimation 
of  his  wilL 

The  servant  excused  himself  on  account  of  the  stran* 


iw^prataiiiig  and  ctetomiiMd  itamiort  iiMitilf  es  wliichdid 
lot  in  the  least  leconeile  fhepeertolii8admi88ion;biit, 
rtthoat  any  further  meaianoe  of  diitniBty  lie  wafted 
rith  alow  and  atatidy  atepa  follie  libnxy*  «nd  thidwlDg 
ipen  the  door  advanced  towards  a  table,  detftraunednot 
0-  afford  his  nnwished-for  gnest  a  pgetext  for  slttiiig 
own  by  eren  approaching  a  chair  hmoM* 

The  strangei^s  person  merits  some  sUgfat  deacnptlQit, 
nd  eren  a  more  -detailed  acMxmnt  of  his  clotinng  tfaon 
I  required  on  ordinary  occasions.  He  was  a  man  per- 
aps  four  or  flye  years  jrounffer  than  the  peeir^himseU 
Inn,  lu^t,  active,  with  a  twuuJing  gray  eye,  somewhat 
DO  ftiu of  moisture,  and amnnber  of  tliose'long  radi- 
Img  wrinkles  wMch,  I  believe,  are  caUed'erows*  Ibet, 
eoorating  the  comers  of  the  eyelids.  His  generalcom- 
lexion  was  white,  of  that  dry  and  somewhat  withered 
ppearance  which  long  halnts  of  dissipatkm  lotve  be- 
ind,  when  dissipaticm  is  not  combined  with  dranken- 
ess.  In  every  glance  there  was  a  qoidL,  shazp,  prying 
X{Nre88ion,  Jomed  tp  a  somewhat  snbservimit  smil& 
rhich  was  strangely  enoogh  disidajred  vmm  a  cast  oi 
oimtenance,  the  natural  esq^ression  of  wluch1ras'pe^ 
inacious  effrontery. 

His  dress  was  well  worn;  and  had  not  aiipmiitlybeeii 
Drmed  originally  of  any  very  costly  mamialB ;  not  it 
lad  withal  a  smart  cut,  and  a  smart  Iocs,  wUeh^irBven^ 
he  eye  from  detecting  either  the  long  services  it  had 
endered,  or  the  coarseness  of  the  stuff.  It  was  of  a 
ather  anomalous  description,  too,  consisting  of  what 
7QS  then  called  a  marone  frock  with  a  silver  lace,  a 
•air  of  buckskin  breeches  for  riding  in,  thunder  and 
ightning  silk  stockings,  just  showing  their  junction  with 
he  breeches  above,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  boots ;  while 
uffles,  and  a  frill  of  that  species  of  lace  which,  seem- 
ng  all  dams  together,  admits  the  most  frequently,  of 
lemg  mended,  decorated  his  wrists  and  his  bosom. 

Lord  Dewry  gazed  at  him  as  he  rose  from  the  chair 
n  wliich  he  had  been  sitting  with  a  look  which,  if  it 
lid  not  absol^tely  express  the  stare  of  utter  strange- 
less,  had  very  few  signs  of  recognition  in  it.  But  the 
>ther  was  neither  to  be  abashed  nor  discompos^ed;  and 
lis  manners,  which  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  softened 
lown  a  good  deal  of  the  effrontery  which  his  demean- 
)ur  displayed.  Had  he  not  been  a  gentleman,  and  in 
he  habit  of  minghng  with  g[entlemen,  his  determined 
mpudence  would  have  been  insufferable ;  and  even  as 
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things  were,  that  impudence,  together  with  a  certain 
affected  swagger  in  tone  and  language,  which  was  verv 
generally  assumed  by  the  puppies  of  the  day,  and  which 
the  visiter  caricatured,  were  quite  sufficiently  annoying, 
especially  to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Dewry.  Conceiving 
at  once  that  the  peer  was  not  peculiarly  delighted  with 
his  visit,  the  stranger  advanced  round  the  table,  and 
with  a  low  bow  addressed  him  ere  he  had  time  to  speak. 

"  I  perceive,"  he  said,  "  that  the  lapse  of  time  which 
has  occurred  since  we  met,  together  with  the  accession 
of  well^eserved  fortunes  and  dignities,  and  the  cares 
consequent  thereupon,  has  obhterated  from  your  mem- 
ory, my  lord,  the  person  of  a  former  friend.  I  must,  there* 
fore,  announce  myself  as  Sir  Roger  MUlington." 

The  peer  bowed  haughtily.  "  1  once,"  he  said,  ♦*  had 
some  acquaintance  with  a  person  of  that  name ;  but,  as 
you  say,  sir,  the  lapse  of  time  has  been  so  great  since 
we  have  held  any  communication  with  each  other,  that 
I  certainly  did  not  expect  it  to  be  so  suddenly  renewed, 
and  far  less  to  be  favoured  with  an  unannounced  visit 
at  a  time  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  the  most  conve- 
nient." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  his  companion,  unrebuffed,  "  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  your  lordship's  memory  extends  to 
our  acquaintance  at  least ;  and  to  refresh  it  in  regard  to 
the  degree  of  that  acquaintance,  I  think  I  could  show 
you  some  letters  in  your  lordship's  hand,  be|rinning, 
some,  "  My  dear  friend !'  some,  '  My  dear  Millmgton !' 
some,  '  Damn  it,  my  dear  Millington  T  with  an  elegant 
variety  in  the  terms,  whereby  your  lordship  was  kind 
enough  to  express  your  friendship  for  your  humble  ser- 
vant." 

Lord  De.wry  coloured  highly  between  anger  and 
shame ;  but  he  did  not  feel  at  all  the  more  disposed  to 
receive  Sir  Roger  Millington  kindly  on  account  of  these 
proofs  of  their  former  intimacy.  He  had  not  forgotten, 
any  more  than  his  visiter,  that  they  had  once  been 
choice  companions  in  both  the  elegant  and  inelegant 
debaucheries  of  a  London  life ;  but  a  great  change  in 
situation,  and  a  total  change  in  feelings,  had  made  the 
peer  as  desirous  of  forgetting  the  past  as  the  other  was 
of  recaUing  it ;  and  he  hated  him  in  proportion  as  he 
felt  himself  thwarted.  Sir  Roger  MilUngton,  however, 
had  calculated  his  game  Mrith  the  utmost  nicety ;  and 
the  moment  he  perceived  that  the  idea  of  their  former 
friendship  annoyed  his  noble  host,  he  comprehended  at 
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>noe  that  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  by  gentler  means, 
ind  determined,  therefore,  if  possible,, to  force  him  to 
:he  object  towards  which  he  could  not  lead  him.  Such 
lad  been  his  motive  in  the  somewhat  pointed  and  gati- 
ng manner  in  which  he  had  repeated  some  of  Lord 
Dewry's  former  expressions  of  regard,  and  he  was  not 
i  little  gratified  to  see  the  colour  rise  in  his  cheek  as 
le  spoke. 

Lord  Dewry's  reply,  however,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, was  not  quite  so  much  to  his  taste ;  for  the  peer 
also  played  his  part  skilfully ;  and  though,  in  reality,  as 
angry  as  Sir  Roger  desired,  he  concealed  his  anger,  and 
replied  in  the  same  cold  haughty  tone.  "  You  recall  to 
one,  sir,'^  he  said, "  days  of  which  I  am  heartily  ashamed, 
scenes  of  which  we  have  neither  of  us  reason  to  be 
proud,  and  expressions  which  I  greatly  wish  could  be 
retracted." 

"  I  am  sorry,  as  your  lordship  wishes  it,  that  such  a 
thing  is  not  possible,"  answered  the  perseyering  Sir 
Roger ;  '*  but  1  think,  if  you  will  take  a  few  moments  to 
consider,  your  lordship  may  find  reason  to  change  some 
Df  your  sentiments.  I  may  have  become  an  altered 
man  as  well  as  Lord  Dowry ;  and  if  so,  his  lordship 
will  have  no  cause  to  hate  or  shun  an  old  friend,  because 
he  once  followed  in  a  course  which  his  lordship  led,  and 
has  since  followed  in  his  repentance.  I  hear  that  a 
mutual  friend  of  your  lordship's  and  my  own  is  coming 
to  England  soon,  if  not  already  on  his  way  from  Amer- 
ica— 1  mean  Sir  William  Ryder;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  have  to  tell  him,  on  his  return,  that  your  lordship 
casts  off  your  old  acquaintances.  You  had  better  con- 
sider of  it,  my  lord." 

**  I  shall  consider  nothing,  sir,"  replied  the  peer,  "  ex- 
cept that  my  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  idle 
discourse,  which  can  end  in  nothing;  and  therefore  I  have 
the  honour  of  wishing  you  good-morning."  Thus  say- 
ing, he  stood  for  about  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half, 
expecting  Sir  Roger  to  leave  the  room ;  but  being  dis- 
appointed, he  himself  turned  upon  his  heel,  with  a  curl- 
ing lip  and  a  flashing  eye,  and  quitted  the  hbrary,  leaving 
the  door  open  behind  him. 

Sir  Roger  Millington  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
some  embarrassment,  but  at  length  impudence  and  ne- 
cessity prevailed.  "  No,"  cried  he ;  "  no :  damn  it,  it 
mH  never  uv^  to  be  beaten  when  one  has  resolved  on 
such  an  attack.    Curse  me,  if  I  don't  die  in  the  breach* 
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like  oth^r  heroes.  Why,  if  I  cannot  raise  a  hundred  or 
two  I'm  done,  that's  clear.  No,  no :  I'll  not  stir;"  and 
casting  himself  down  into  a  chair,  he  coolly  took  up  a 
book  and  ^gan  to  read. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"To  be  teased  with  such  an  insolent  scoundrel  at 
such  a  moment  as  this !"  thought  the  peer,  as  he  strode 
hastily  to  his  usual  sitting-room :  "  it  is  insufferable !  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  order  the  villain?^  that  let  him  in 
to  horsewhip  him  out  again  for  their  pains :  I  believe 
that  they  will  some  day  drive  me  mad  among  them !" 
And  stamping  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom when  very  angry,  he  clenched  his  thin  hand  as  if 
he  WOUI4  have  struck  the  object  of  his  indignation. 
Suddenly,  however,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  passion, 
he  fell  into  deep  thought,  wluch  kept  him  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  then  ap- 
proaching the  bell,  he  rang  it  calmly.  His  own  valet, 
whose  peculiar  province'was  to  attend  to  that  especial 
sitting-room,  appeared  in  less  time. than  ordinary.  ^'  Is 
the  gentleman  who  was  in  the  little  library  gone  V  de* 
manded  the  peer. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  rephed  his  laconic  attendant. 

**  I  shall  dine  in  the  larger  room  to-day,"  said  Lord 
Dowry :  "  bid  Mr.  Scptt  have  the  table  laid  for  two,  and 
tell  le  Chef  that  the  dinner  must  be  different." 

The  man  bowed,  and  withdrew ;  and  the  peer,  after 
pausing  for  a  single  moment  where  he  was,  re-opened 
the  door,  and  proceeded  through  the  neighbouring  gallery 
to  a  vestibule,  whence  his  eye  could  rest  upon  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  he  had  left  Sir  Roger  Millington. 
Here  again,  however,  he  paused  even  for  several  min- 
utes ;  and  then,  raising  his  head,  which  had  been  sunk 
somewhat  upon  his  bosom,  he  walked  on  with  a  calm, 
dignified  step  towards  the  room  which  he  had  quitted 
not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  in  such  great  indignation. 
Sir  Roger  Millington  was  seated  exactly,  in  the  chair 
which  had  received  his  person  when  the  peer  left  him, 
and  was  deeply,  and  apparently  pleasantly,  engaged  with 
the  book  he  had  taken  up.    So  perfectly  comfortable, 

Vol.  I.— U 
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ideed,  did  he  seem  to  have  made  himself,  that  Lord 
^ewry,  notwithstanding  strong  determinations  to  the 
ontrary — the  motives  of  which  will  be  explained  im- 
lediately— could  Scarcely  refrain  from  kicking  him 
irough  the  glass  door  into  the  park.  He  conquered 
is  passion,  however ;  and,  in  a  tone  which  w^as  very 
ifferent  from  that  which  he  had  used  towards  the  same 
erson  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  but  which  was  still 
ufficiently  guarded  by  haughty  coldness  to  prevent  the 
*ansition  from  appearing  excessively  abrupt,  he  ad- 
ressed  his  visiter  once  more.  "  Sir  Roger  MiUington," 
e  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  not  gone ;  for  a 
ttle  reflection  makes  me  regret  having  treated  a  former 
cquaintance  somewhat  hastily :  but  the  trath  is,  your 
mval  has  occurred  at  a  moment  when  I  am  not  only 
xtremely  busy,  but  also  when  my  feelings  have  been 
Titated  and  hurt  by  various  occurrences,  which  may  in 
jme  degree  have  made  me  forget  my  courtesy." 

"  Come,  come,"  thought  Sir  Roger  Millington,  "  mat- 
ers are  improving !  some  fools  would  have  gone  away 
shamed  or  affronted !  There  is  nothing  like  knowing 
rhen  to  keep  one's  ground— when  to  beat  a  retreat! 
ly  lord,"  he  continued,  aloud,  "  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
ain  to  think  that  I  have  intruded  upon  you  at  such  a 
loment ;  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  repair  my  fault  by 
Btiring !  only  requesting  your  lordship  to  name  some 
our  to-morrow  when  I  can  have  the  honour  of  con- 
ersing  with  you  on  matters  of  some  importance." 

**0f  importance  to  yourself  or  to  me,  Sir  Roger  V 
emanded  the  peer,  forcing  a  half-smile ;  though  there 
ad  been  something  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  his 
isiter  had  held  his  ground  that  made  him  almost  appre- 
end  that  these  matters  of  importance  might  refer,  in 
ome  unpleasant  manner,  to  himself. 

Had  Sir  Roger  Millington  had  the  slightest  means 
irhatever  of  shov/ing  that  the  matters  of  which  he  had 
o  speak  were  in  any  degree  relative  to  the  peer,  he 
rould  have  ventured  the  assertion  that  they  were  of 
mportance  to  him ;  but  as  he  had  not,  he  judged  it  ex- 
►edient  to  be  candid  in  the  more  placable  mood  which 
lis  noble  host  now  displayed ;  and  he  -accordingly  an- 
wered,  "  Of  more  importance  to  myseli,  my  lord,  I  am 
ifraid,  than  to  you." 

It  was  a  lucky  hit,  however;  for  this  proceeding  not 
jnly  quieted  all  Lord  Dewry's  apprehensions,  but  also 
avoured  his  views  in  other  respect 
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**!  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir  Roger,**  replied  the  banm; 
**  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  important  business  of  my 
own  enough  upon  niy  hands  to  tire  me  of  it ;  and  I  would 
rather  speak  upon  any  one  else's  affairs  than  have  any 
more  of  myself.  But  you  must  not  think  of  leaving  the 
hall,  though  I  am  afraid  1  must  be  absent  from  you  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day.  I  shall  expect  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  for  a  few  days,  and  I  will  order  my 
servant  to  conduct  you  to  your  apartments.  You  must 
amuse  yourself  as  best  you  may  till  the  evening.  Here 
are  books  enough,  you  see,  if  you  have  tinned  student ; 
and  if  you  are  still  fond  of  field-sports,  the  gamekeeper 
will  show  you  where  you  may  find  plenty  of  game.  Use 
the  house  as  yoiur  own,  I  beg ;  but  oidy  excuse  the  mas- 
ter of  it  for  a  few  hours." 

"  My  lord,  your  lordship  is  too  good,  too  kind,"  replied 
his  companion,  bowing  low  and  lower ;  "  but — " 

**  Oh,  I  understand,"  said  the  peer ;  '♦  you  have  ridden 
here,  and  have  not  dressing  materials :  never  mind,  we 
will  cast  away  ceremony.  Sir  Roger." 

"  But  if  any  one  could  be  sent  over  to  the  village  of 
Barholm,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Roger,  "since  your  lord- 
ship is  so  very  good,  they  would  find  my  valise  at  Uie 
inn." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  peer,*  increasing  in 
courtesy  at  every  response— **  certainly ;  we  will  see 
about  it  directly."  And  he  rang  the  bell  once  or  twice 
with  that  air  of  good- will  which  was  well  calculated  to 
wipe  away  the  memory  of  any  former  coldness.  "  Rich- 
aro,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  a  servant  appeared,  "  send  over 
the  errand-boy  on  horseback  directly  to  Barholm,  and 
bid  him  inquire  for  the  things  Sir  Roger  Millington  has 
left  there  at  the  inn.  Bid  the  groom  Took  to  Sir  Roger*s 
horse,  and  then  come  here  to  show  him  to  the  yellow 
room.  Attend  upon  him  while  he  does  me  the  pleasure 
of  remaining  here,  and  see  that  every  thing  is  supplied 
properly. — Now,  Sir  Roger,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse 
me  for  a  short  time,  but  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  dinner." 

Sir  Roger  bowed  low :  the  peer  withdrew ;  and  the 
servant,  saying,  "  I  will  be  back  in  a  minute,  sir,  to  show 
you  to  your  apartments,"  followed,  to  give  the  orders  he 
had  received  to  the  errand-boy  and  the  under- groom. 

Sir  Roger  Millington  cast  himself  back  into  his  chair, 
mentally  declaring,  "  'Pon  my  soul,  he  seems  a  devilish 
good  fellow,  after  aU;  somewhat  hasty,  and  hellish 
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;  ihoidd  not  wonder  if  tfii8<card»  wMcI^  bf. ^  is  U»9 
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fiueh  were  his  first  reflectioDB}  iBmd  he  hid  not  time  to 
feoeedmachbeyoiidthem  when  the  servant  reaiipeaied, 
ad  begged  him  to  follow.  The  visiter  immediateIy4Som' 
lied;  and  walking  through  a  enite  of  handsonie  rooms, 
rhere  gold  lace,  and  da^mask,  and  pictoree,  akid.ed]lnetS| 
nd  brass,  and  toirtoiseTShell,  and  marfole»  combined  to 
ram  a  very  dawjing  assemblage  of:fiimitiire  and  deco- 
ations,  he  was  led  np  a  fine  wg^  of  stairs  to  another 
tory.  where,  throu]pf  corridors  scarcely.  lefJ9  haad- 
mncdy  garnished  tkuud^the  apartments  belqiWff  he  wiis 
onducted,  murmuring,  *'  What  a  splendid  boose  P  to  a 
pacious  bedroom  and  dresiiiig-room».ildonied  wiOi  yd- 
>w  damadk  hangings^  and  snpj^ed  with  ew^ry  tiling  at 
rhich  luxury  had  yet  arrifea  m  the  days  wbeieof  we 
peak.  Here,  after  iuAuiU[  )iis:)ftirther.  commands,  tibe 
Bnrant  left  him,  and  Sir  Roger  MiUingtdn  threw  faim- 
elf  on  one  of  the  sofas,  askmff^  *v  WelH  what  the  devil 
89  the  fellow  ,wapt !  tor  wanTsoihethiiii^  he  certainly 
oes.  However,  no  matter ;  all  tl^e  better  fiHr  me.  rm 
tie  man  for  his  mcmey,  whatever. )ie  wants;  and, by 
imiter!  I'U  take  good  care  not  taqnanrel  with  tlmjiBci 
f  oread  and  butter-that  is  to  be  ffot  in  thiji  boose  P^  • 

Leaving  Sir  Roger  Millington  toHEipeculate  upon  such 
ery  natural  propositions,  we  may  as  well  follow  the 
eer  onc^  more  to  his  private  room,  and  endeavour  to 
scertain  the  cause  of  a  change  in  his  demeanour  towards 
le  poor  knight,  which  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
iss  sudden  than  complete. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  chamber  than  he  closed 
le  door,  and  bolted  it ;  approached  a  smaU  iron  chest, 
'hich  stood  riveted  to  the  floor  and  to  the  wall,  and, 
pening  it  with  a  key  which  was  attached  to  a  strong 
>ld  chain  round  his  neck,  he  folded  his  arms  upon  his 
reast,  and  gazed  in  for  a  moment,  biting  his  lip  and 
uraining  his  eye  as  if  it  required  no  smaQ  powers  of 
3lf-command  to  proceed  any  farther.  He  then  drew 
)rth  a  large  holster-pistol,  richly  embossed  with  silver 
-the  fellow  to  that  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
f  Edward  de  Vaux  by  the  gipsy  Pharold— and  held  it 
)r  a  time  in  his  hand,  with  his  eyes  not  (ixed  upon  it, 
at  upon  some  far  object  in  the  distant  landscape,  whichy 
evertheless,  he  saw  not  in  the  least ;  for  the  Intensi^ 
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of  the  mind's  occupation  aVthat  moment  had  broken  for 
the  time  the  connection  between  the  intellectual  soul 
and  her  servants,  the  corporal  senses ;  so  that  his  eye 
was  as  blind  to  the  things  on  which  it  was  fixed  as  if  it 
had  been  seared  by  lightning.  His  thoughts  were  far 
away — ^in  other  years  and  in  other  scenes ;  and  as  he 
laid  the  weapon  down  upon  a  chair  beside  hhn,  he  mur- 
mured, ^  It  must  have  fallen  into  the  river,  or  it  would 
have  been  found  with  the  hat." 

He  then  sought  for  a  moment  among  some  papers, 
from  which  he  selected  one  ;  and  replacing  every  Uung 
in  the  chest  as  it  had  been  before,  turned  to  the  table 
and  gazed  upon  the  sheet,  which  seemed  alone  filled 
with  memoranda  of  dates  and  numbers  that  certainly 
could  possess  no  meaning  to  any  eye  but  his  own.  To 
him,  however,  their  import  seemed  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  for  again  and  again  he  studied  them ;  and  ever 
and  anon  the  contemplation  would  plunge  him  into  deep 
fits  of  thought,  from  which  he  only  roused  himself 
again  to  gaze  upon  the  figures  as  before. 

''  It  wiU  do,"  he  said  at  length,  *'  it  will  do ;  but  I  must 
take  care  of  what  I  am  about.  Yet  of  this  Roger  Mil- 
lington  there  is  no  fear.  He  would  at  any  time  of  his 
life  have  condemned  his  own  soul  for  gold,  and  now  he 
seems  beggared  and  wretched  enough.  The  other  peo- 
ple can  offer  him  nothing :  I  can  offer  him  ease  and  lux- 
ury ;  and  he  will  not  only  have  no  temptation  to  betray 
me,  but  every  inducement  to  keep  my  secret  till  the 
ffrave  closes  over  us  both.  And  yet,"  he  added,  thought- 
nilly — "  and  yet  I  must  not  put  it  in  his  power  ever  to 
annoy  me  hereafter.  He  must  rest  in  my  power  rather 
than  I  in  his.  Yet  if  we  can  silence  this  Pharold  for 
ever,  all  real  danger  will  be  past;  and  I  must  risk 
something — I  must  risk  much,  for  that  object." 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
the  mind  of  Lord  Dewry;  nor  were  his  conclusions 
formed  upon  a  very  wrong  estimate  of  the  character  of 
his  present  visiter.  The  better  qualities  of  Sir  Roger 
Milhngton  were  few.  The  best  of  them  was  personal 
courage,  or  rather  that  total  thoughtlessness  in  regard 
to  death,  and  what  is  to  follow  death,  which  in  many 
men  supplies  the  place  of  a  nobler  principle.  He  had 
alwa3rs,  too,  been  what  is  caUed  generous  ;  and  he  did, 
indeed,  possess  that  curious  combination  of  qualities 
which  makes  a  man  pillage  and  ruin  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  thus  bring  want,  destructioPy  and  desolatioa 
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upon  a  whole  household,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
willing,  on  every  occasion,  to  share  the  ill-gotten 
wealth  of  the  moment  with  any  one  who  needs  it.  His 
generosity,  however,  still  more  displayed  itself  in  wast- 
ing, among  debauchees  Uke  himself,  whatever  he  pos- 
sessed, and  thinking  no  means  ignoble  to  dissipate  what 
tie  had  thought  no  means  dishonourable  to  obtain. 

Born  of  a  good  family,  introduced  early  into  the  best 
M)ciety,  and  placed,  as  a  military  man,  in  a  situation 
Nrhich  should  have  acted  rather  to  strengthen  honour- 
ible  principles  than  to  lead  him  from'  tli^m,  he  had  at 
Irst,  so  long  as  the  actual  war  lasted,  gained  some 
:re(ht  and  renown  as  a  soldier ;  but  no  sooner  had  a 
3eace  succeeded  than  various  gambling  transactions,  of 
it  somewhat  doubtful  character,  rendered  it  expedient 
;hat  he  should  quit  the  service.  ITiis  he  was  permitted 
xi  do  without  disgrace ;  but  from  that  hour  his  progress 
lad  been  downwiirds  in  fortune  and  society.  He  had 
irst  mingled  with  gentlemen  upon  equal  terms;  and 
luring  the  greater  part  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Dewry  had  kept  himself  on  the  same  footing  with  his 
:ompanions,  by  keeping  up  the  same  expenses,  and  by 
ndulging  the  same  vices.  He  was  often  very  success- 
*ul  at  play ;  and,  though  it  was  reported  that  his  scruples 
vere  not  very  great  in  regard  to  the  experience  or  the 
jobriety  of  those  with  whom  he  sat  doi^  as  his  win- 
lings  enabled  him,  generally,  to  live  in  luxury  and 
jplendour,  there  were  few  found  to  object  to  the  means 
)f  acquirement.  He  soinetinies  lost,  however;  and,  as 
)n  one  or  two  occasions  his  losses  had  been  to  persons 
)f  greater  \v(vaUh  than  courage,  he  was  said  to  have 
lischargcd  his  debt  by  lending  the  use  of  his  sword  in 
.omeof  the  numerous  disputes  which  vice  and  debauch- 
try  entail  upon  their  disciples. 

All  these  things  were  suspected ;  but  still  Sir  Roger 
rlillington  was  not,  on  that  account,  shut  out  from 
ociety.  Some  people  merely  thought  that  in  him  they 
:new  where  to  tind  a  serviceable  man  when  they  wanted 
uch  a  thing ;  and  others  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with 
•ne  who  wiis  in  better  repute  at  the  Park  or  the  back 
if  Montague  House,  the  two  great  resorts  of  duellists 
Q  that  day,  than  in  St.  James's-street.  Gambling, 
Lowever,  is  always  a  losing  trade  ;  and,  by  slow  degrees, 
nd  with  many  a  brief  revival  of  fortune.  Sir  Roger 
lillington  was  forced  down  lower  and  lower  m  the 
cale  of  reputation  and  estate.    It  must  be  a  very  hon- 
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onrable  spirit,  indeed,  that  poverty  renders  more  scrn- 

gtilons ;  and  such  was  certainly  not  the  case  with  Sir 
oger  Millington.  The  means  of  obtaining  money 
seemed  to  him  all  honourable  if  they  led  him  not  to 
Tyburn ;  and,  at  length,  he  would  fight  with  or  for  any  man 
for  a  very  trifling  consideration.  By  this  trade,  variedy 
where  he  found  it  necessary,  by  sycophancy  or  by  im- 
pudence, he  contrived  for  some  time  to  keep  himself  up, 
till  at"  length  some  one  of  his  adversaries,  more  wise 
than  the  rest,  took  courage  to  refuse  to  cross  swords 
with  a  bully  and  a  sharper,  horsewhipped  Sir  Roger 
when  he  posted  him,  fought  and  wounded  the  first  man 
of  honour  that  looked  cold  on  him  for  his  conduct,  and 
left  Sir  Roger  Millington  no  resource  but  to  quit  the 
circles  in  which  he  had  been  formerly  received. 

These  circumstances  had  occurred  about  two  years 
before  the  knight's  visit  to  Lord  Dewry ;  and  it  would 
be  more  painful  and  disgusting  than  amusing  or  instruc- 
tive to  follow  him  through  the  shifts  and  turnings  of  the 
succeeding  months.  At  length  the  happy  thought  struck 
him  which  we  have  seen  him  execute ;  and  with  a 
horse,  the  last  of  a  once  splendid,  stud,  a  valise  con- 
taining all  that  remained  of  his  wardrobe,  ttiree  guineas, 
and  some  silver  in  his  purse,  a  vast  stock  of  impudence, 
and  a  packet  of  the  peer's  old  letters,  he  set  out  to  see 
whether  he  could  wring  any  thing  either  from  the 
weakness  or  the  kindness  of  Lord  Dewry,  from  whom 
he  had  won,  in.  former  days,  many  a  sum  which  he  now 
sighed  to  think  upon. 

He  came,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  assistance  of  such  a  person  as  himself,  who  was 
not  in  the  least  scrupulous  either  in  regard  to  oaths  or 
dangers,  was  likely  to  prove  most  serviceable  to  the 
peer,  provided  that  any  bonds  could  be  invented,  so 
close  and  clinging  as  to  restrain  a  man  who  had  never 
yet  been  bound  by  any  principles  of  religion,  morality, 
or  honour.  On  their  meeting,  the  uses  to  which  he 
might  be  put  had  not  at  first  struck  Lord  Dewry,  and  he 
had  given  way  to  the  irritable  impatience  natural  to  his 
character:  but  the  last  words  of  Sir  Roger  Millington 
concerning  Sir  William  Ryder,  had  struck  a  chord  of 
association  which  soon  awoke  other  ideas  ;  and  before 
the  peer  had  reached  his  own  room  he  had  seen  and 
comprehended  the  variety  of  services  which  Sir  Roger 
mij^t  render  him. 

Thought,  however,  was  required,  both  to  arrange  and 
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ghre  8  langibte  ftan  to  ptans  wtddr  irwyii  vagw  and 
undeiliied ;  and  to  deyiae^meaas  of  00  goantmg  agimist 
ibeyeryageiithewaaaboiittoeiiq^Koyift'iMittD  Miiiito 
a  iSbwaanger  in  atriviiig  to  eaeapa  ul  old  one.  ^M/Sa 
who  haye  .invc^Ted  themaelTea  in  the  daik^'woik  <tf 
crime,  like  thoae  employed  in foig^if  retiiot  irpOtaie 
obliged  to  touch  the  olgeeta  of  ilM»ir  labonr  ifitii  teote 
of  ateel,  lest  ihey  ahonld  bdm  jttieaiaelv»»:  with  the 
MtB.  they  forge.  After  much  thong^t,  hovrever,  Loond 
Dewry  belieyed  that-he.aaw  mdana^  of  rendeking  Sir 
Roger  MiUiiiffton,  not  bidy  obedient  4o_h}8  eyory  inHh^ 
aLso; 


tmt  faithM  aLso ;  and  thou^  the  plamr  in  which  ne. 
to  be  emptoyed,  of  course  required-long  aod^ intense 
Bonsiderationy  the  ne^ir  views  that  opened  before  the  ^eer 
g^aye  him  8^  much  comfort  that  lie  heard  fb»  dreaamg- 
iMU  ringylong  before,  he  had  expected  il»;inthdiit  iw 
reelings  butUKMse'of  irenewed  security^and.iuMcipatea 
triumph  over  those  who  had  before  Caused  jam  aomooh 
loubt  and' apprehension.     :       T  '    -^, 

'  Now  Lord  Dowry  was  a  shrewd  and  atrooff-nii&ded 
man,  who,  as  far  as  a  violent  i(nd  proud  diapcNOtion,  and 
rety  uncontrollable,  passions,  woul^  let  hioli;'genacai^ 
icted  upon  a  refiniJUurlyHBrTanged  an^ 
ijratem  m  eyery  tning  he  undertook :  bklit  is.extraoi- 
Imary  how  often  a  man  acta  .^K>n  ajratem.ln^boafr 
knowing  it;  for,  after  all,  as  beforcf.  aaid,  W-are  bat 
mere  puppets,  body  and  mind,  in  the  huda  df  aqx 
lesires.  Lord  Dewry  had  ordered  the  beggared  and 
threadbare  Sir  Roger  Millington  to  be  taken  to  one  of 
:he  most  splendid  apartments  in  his  splendid  house ;  he 
aad  ordered  such  an  intimation  to  be  given  to  the  cook 
is  would  place  upon  the  table  a  rich  and  luxurious 
repast ;  he  had  directed  that  repast  to  be  spread  in  a 
room  full  of  magnificence  ;  and  now  he  dressed  himself 
ivith  scrupulous  care  and  elegance,  without  at  all  being 
3iware  that  it  was  all  part  of  a  system  to  re-awaken  in 
the  bosom  of  the  penniless  knight  that  thirst  for  luxury 
and  ease  which  would  render  him  most  willingly  and 
eagerly  the  tool  of  him  who  could  bestow  it.  So  it  was, 
liowever ;  and  though  pride  had  her  word  too,  and  told 
[lis  lordship  that  such  display  would  make  his  visiter 
more  humble  and  respectful,  yet  the  printipal  object  was 
to  show  him  how  many  pleasant  and  desurable  tifcdqga 
might  be  obtained  by  being  the  very  humlde  and  moat 
devoted  servant  of  the  noble  lord. 
Had  Lord  Dewry  sat  and  calculated  for  an  hour  what 
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system  was^mo^t  likeljr  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
upon  a  man  of  the  peculiar  mental  and  bodily  idiosyn- 
crasy of  Sir  Roger  Millington,  he  could  not  have  more 
happily  adapted  his  actions  to  the  circumstances.    In 
his  high  and  plumy  days  oX  fortune,  Sir  Roger  Milling- 
ton  had  learned  to  love  and  delight  in  every  good  thing 
of  the  earth  that  we  inhabit ;  and  in  his  days  of  debase- 
ment and  poverty  he  had  equally  learned  to  admire  and 
bow  down  to,  in  others,  the  possession  of  those  things 
which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure  when  he  pos- 
sessed them  himself.    The  soft  tread  of  the  Turkey 
carpets,  the  sight  of  damask,  and  lace,  and  or-molu, 
an  accidental  whiff  of  the  distant  kitchen,  as  he  passed 
the  top  of  a  back  staircase — a  whiff  faint  and  fragrant 
as  if  it  came  from  *'  the  spice  islands  in  the  south" — the 
very  feel  of  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat,  were  all  so  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  any  plan,  action,  or  idea  which 
Lord  Dewry  could  possibly  suggest;  and  when,  after 
having  received  his  goods  and  chattels  from  the  village, 
selected  the  best  of  his  wardrobe,  and  made  himself 
look,  as  he  could  do,  perfectly  gentlemanly,  he  descended 
to  the  drawing-room,  it  was  with  an  impression  of  the 
greatest  possible  respect  and  admiration  for  the  talents* 
sentiments,  feelings,  thoughts,  and  virtues  of  his  noble 
entertainer. 

He  was  almost  immediately  joined  by  the  peer,  who 
was  surprised  but  not  sorry  to  see  his  guest  look  so 
much  like  a  gentleman ;  for  though  he  sincerely  desired 
that  he  shoifld  be  such  at  heart  as  to  do  his  unscrupulous 
bidding  unscrupulously,  yet  he  was  quite  willing  to  have 
him  such,  in  appearance,  as  would  excite  neither  won- 
der nor  animadversion. 

Hasty  as  the  peer  was  by  nature,  and  eager  as  he  was 
in  the  present  instance,  he  had  acquired  sufficient  com- 
mand over  himself  to  reserve  any  more  open  communi- 
cation with  Sir  Roger  till  a  more  proper  moment; 
although,  had  he  given  way  to  the  impulse  of  his  own 
heart,  he  would  have  entered  upon  the  business  which 
occupied  his  thoughts  at  once.  But  he  felt  what  an  ad- 
vantage such  a  course  of  action  would  confer  upon  his 
guest;  and,  therefore,  without  showing  the  slightest 
haste  or  impatience,  he  spoke  a  moment  or  two  upon 
the  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis,  and  several  other 
things,  about  which  he  cared  not  in  the  least,  and  then 
turned  to  some  of  the  pictures  that  hung  upon  the  walls* 
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BUIbT^  Yes,**  he  said,  ^''that'  is  4  Ton^fliie  pktan» 
Uioogli  not  so  Taluable  as  it  looks.  Jt  irtr^  one  of  IIib 
disdiJles  of  Rubens,  and  artists  believeiheliBads-to  be 
by  Rubens  himself.  But  1  will  fldiow  ymit%xeA  tieas- 
Ore  r  and-appToaching  a  small  pttielii{ipoBite,.ooraed 
with  two  richly-carved  and  guded  dooFS*  hevOj^ensd 
them ;  and,  drawinff  a  silk  eurtaiix;  dlsplsjrpd'.att  iiper 
fhune  containing  a  Jfaidonnaezqiiisitdypaiirted^  **Ttmt 
is  an  undoubted  Gonegg^,'*  he  said;  "^udd  one  oFttis 
moi^t  beautiful  pictures  liiat  master  erer  tiaiatedi  Re- 
mark the  exiquisite  bend  of  that  head,  86  Adl  ^  grief 
and  resignation.  The  beauty  of  the  bokmrinigy  too— - 
that  tear  upon  the  cheek,  the' feint  piidL  of  the  noMril 
partaking  slightly  of  the  blue  of  the  drapeiyr.4iid  tte 
drapery  itself,  how  masterly!  Look  hero,  too,  «t  tins 
hands  crossed  upon  the  breast!  Did  jan  etrer  bdiold 
siKh  beautiful  hands  t  so  small  and  delicate,  yet  so  ssft 
and  fiiU !  every  thing  graceful  and  Ughti  yet  ev«y 
thmg  full  of  contour  and  correctness  !*' 

The  doors  were  thrown  open  while  he  still  epok^  and 
dinner  wasiumounced;  nor  did  Ldrd  Dewiyt  Aniogthe 
whole  course  of  the  meal,  deviate  fhymihe  nda  he  ted 
laid  down,  of  hurrying  his  communication  ij  nelttier 
wordnor hint.  The dmoer itself  was sniBli M  nd^^ 
expected  fh>iii  his  fortune  and  Ms  habitft— abundant;  but 
not  loaded,  showing  every,  delicacy  that  wealth  could 
procure,  and  yet  taking  care  that,  as  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Sun,  the  workmanship  should  excel  the  materials. 
The  wines,  however,  surpassed  every  thing  else ;  and 
that  sort  of  nectar  which  is  called  sec  sillery  once  again 
greeted  the  palate  of  Sir  Roger  Millington,  after  many 
years  of  tedious  interval.  Sir  Roger  blessed  the  stars 
which  had  conferred  so  many  good  things  on  a  man  to 
whom  he  hoped  to  render  service ;  for  though  he  nei- 
ther ate  nor  drank  to  excess,  he  enjoyed  to  the  fyll,  and 
saw  the  dessert  placed  upon  the  table  only  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  at  length  hearing  how  he  might  merit  a  par- 
ticipation in  such  blessings  in  future. 

The  best  polished  crystal,  full  of  the  liquid  rubies  of 
rich  Medoc,  was  set  upon  the  table ;  and  the  majestic 
butler  drew  off  after  the  retiring  footmen.  Lord  Dewiy 
recommended  the  claret ;  and  when  he  saw  the  glass 
filled,  he  opened  his  approaches  cautiously. 

**  Now,  Sir  Roger,"  he  said, "  we  have  all  the  eyening 
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before  us,  without  fear  of  interruption ;  and  though  I 
trust  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  companyv 
some  days  longer,  yet»  as  you  spoke  of  some  matter 
which  was  of  importance  to  you,  it  may  be  pleasanter 
to  us  both  to  get  rid  of  the  business  at  once,  and  devote 
the  rest  of  our  time  to  less  weighty  affairs." 

Sir  Roger  had  not  prepared  for  this  way  of  opening 
the  campaign ;  and  he  felt  some  fear  that  any  demand 
upon  the  purse  of  his  noble  host  might  banish  him  from 
a  dwelling  where  he  fek  himself  as  yet  quite  comfortable. 
A  momenf  s  thought,  however,  reassured  him ;  for,^both 
from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  par- 
ticular kiiowledge  of  the  peer,  he  felt  very  sure  that 
such  a  sudden  transition  from  rudeness  to  hospitality, 
as  we  have  heretofore  recordedj  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  a  motive — that  motive  he  concluded  to  be 
a  desire  of  reaping  advantage  from  some  of  his  nu- 
merous and  phant  abihties ;  and  he  therefore  perceived 
that  the  pohcy  now  was  to  make  a  bargain  as  best  he 
might.  -  All  this  train  of  argumentation  was  run  over 
rapidly  in  his  brain,  and  he  then  replied,  "  The  fact  is, 
my  lord,  that  some  of  my  old  evil  habits  have,  as  your 
lordship  may  have  anticipated,  somewhat  impaired  my 
property,  and  put  me  to  temporary  difficulties.  Such 
oeing  the  case,  and  being  rather  rudely  pressed,  I  be- 
thoue^ht  me  of  your  lordship's  former  kindness  and  hb- 
erality,  and  came  down  in  haste  to  see  whether  I 
coidd  not  induce  you  to  favour  me  with  the  loan  of  a 
small  smn/' 

"  A  loan !"  exclaimed  the  peer,  raising  his  eyebrows 
as  if  something  quite  unexpected  had  broke  upon  his 
ear,  though  there  was  the  dawning  of  a  half-suppressed 
smUe  about  his  lip  that  contradicted  his  tone  of  sur- 
prise-T-"  a  loaii !  Ah,  I  dare  say  we  can  manage  that 
matter.  Sir  Roger.  But  be  candid  with  me ;  tell  me  the 
state  of  your  finances :  it  shall  not  injure  your  views, 
upon  my  honour !" 

**  Bad  enough,  my  lord,  bad  enough,"  replied  his  com- 
ptanion,  candidly,  and  yet  shrewdly;  for  he  began  to 
fancy  that  candour  would  be  best :  **  bad  enough,  I  am 
s&rry  to  say.  I  have  had  a  sad  run  against  me,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  get  over  it." 

**  No  heavy  debts  V  said  the  peer. 

"  No,  upon  my  honour,  no,"  replied  Sir  Roger ;  "  I  do 
not  owe  twenty  pounds  in  the  world ;  but  1  find  a  diffi- 
cidty  in  getting  one.^ 
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'*  That  was  always  an  extraordinary  trait  of  yours, 
lillington,"  said  the  peer :  "  you  were  never  in  debt, 
tioughyou  spent  a  good  deal, "and  played  high." 

"  Because  1  always  paid  away  my  money  as  fast  as  I 
ot  it,"  replied  his  guest.  *^  As  soon  as  I  had  a  sum,  any 
ne  might  have  it  that  wanted  it,  whether  a  tradesman 
r  a  friend ;  and  as  I  had  large  sums  then,"  he  added, 
nth  a  sigh,  "  I  was  never  long  in  debt." 

This  was,  indeed,  partly  true  of  the  times  to  which 
.e  referred,  as  the  peer  well  knew ;  and  the  reason  for 
is  having  few  debts  in  later  years  was  still  more 
imple,  though  he  mentioned  it  not — it  was,  that  no 
me.  would  trust  him.  Lord  De wry,  however,  seemed 
ffected  by  his  reference  to  old  times,  and  replied, 
'  Well,  well.  Sir  Roger,  we  will  not  let  you  be  hard 
iressed  any  longer.  What  is  the  sum  you  at  present 
rant  1" 

Sir  Roger  Millington  hesitated  between  the  fear  of 
fiking  too  much  and  asking  too  little ;  and  he  would 
lave  given  the  three  guineas  that  graced  his  x>ocket  will- 
Qgly  to  have  found  out  what  service  was  to  be  de- 
aanded  of  him  in  return,  that  he  might  shape  his  re- 
[uest  accordingly.  "  It  cannot  be  to  fight,"  he  thought ; 
'  the  fellow  used  to  do  all  that  business  for  himself,  and 
ieviiish  well,  too !  but,  however,  it  must  be  some  pitiful 
ob,  indeed,  if  it  is  not  worth  a  couple  of  hundred.  Ill 
^sk  fifty  more. — Wliy,  my  lord,"  he  said  aloud,  "  the 
act  is,  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  I  am  afraid, 
vill  be  requisite." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Lord  Dewry,  who,  thinking  chiefly 
»f  Sir  Roger's  former  style  of  living,  had  calculated 
ipon  a  demand  of  at  least  double  that  amount — ''  well, 
veil,  that  can  be  managed ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  it  shall 
le  managed :  but  now  let  us  speak  a  little  upon  other 
natters." 

"  Now  it  comes  !"  thought  Sir  Roger  Millington ;  but 
he  peer  proceeded, — "  1  have  now  promised  you  this 
lum  unconditionally;  but  if  you  will  explain  to  me 
nore  fully  the  real  and  particular  state  of  your  finances, 
jerhaps  we  may  strike  out  Something  that  may  prove 
iltimately  still  more  beneficial  to  you — I  mean  perma- 
lently  beneficial." 

Sir  Roger  Millington  sat  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and 
he  internal  voice  of  his  wonder  would  have  been,  could 
jiy  one  have  heard  it,  "  Why,  what's  the  meaning  of  all 
his  1    Is  he  going  to  turn  out  really  generous,  after  all !" 
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He  had  recourse  to  ^he  claret  jug,  however,  which 
soothed  him  wonderfully ;  and  he  answered,  "  Why,  my 
lord,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  state  of  my  finances  is 
bad — ^very  bad !  In  short,  my  lord,  there  is  nothing  which 
your  lordship  can  do  to  mend  them  that  will  not  be 
most  gratefully  received  by  Roger  Millington." 

"  We  must  think  of  it.  Sir  Roger ;  we  must  think  of 
it  well,"  replied  the  peer ;  "  and  you  will  find,  Sir  Roger, 
that  no  man  will  do  more  than  1  will  to  remove  you  from 
all  difficulties,  and  put  you  at  your  ease.  The  worst 
point  of  the  whole  business  is,  1  am  afraid  that  all  I 
can  do  for  you  is  but  for  my  own  life.  My  estates  are 
strictly  entailed.  1  l;ve  up  to  my  income ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  with  me  would  die  any  thing  that  I  could 
annually  do  for  you." 

"  May  your  lordship  live  for  ever !"  replied  Sir  Roger, 
with  more  sincerity,  perhaps,  than  ever  courtier  offered 
such  an  aspiration  in  favour  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  '*  The  truth  is,  my  lord,"  he  continued, 
**  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  state  of  my  present 
fortunes.  I  certainly  did  not  doubt  being  able  to  mend 
them  with  a  little  assistance ;  but  if  your  lordship  car- 
ries into  execution  your  kind  intentions  in  my  favour, 
and  mends  them  for  me,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  shall 
find  one  man  at  least  grateful  in  this  world ;  and  I  hope 
also  that  your  lordship  will  point  out  to  me  some  means 
of  aiding  you  in  return,  for  the  burden  of  my  obligation 
to  you  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  being  able  to  show  my 
zeal  in  your  service." 

"Oh,  we  will  think  of  that  hereafter,"  said  Lord 
Dowry ;  "  and  as  you  are  a  man  of  taste  and  ingenuity, 
I  have  no  doubt.  Sir  Roger,  in  the  various  changes  and 
alterations  which  I  am  making  here  and  at  Dimden — I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  find  you  employ- 
ment of  a  nature  the  most  agreeable  to  your  feelings 
and  the  most  suitable  to  your  mind.  Nobody  need  know 
any  thing  of  the  pecuniary  arrangements  between  us. 
You  shall  always  be  received  here  as  a  friend,  and  the 
rest  of  your  days  may  pass  in  sunshine  and  enjoy- 
ment." 

These  were  prospects  bright  indeed  to  the  view  of  the 
impoverished  knight ;  and  as  he  felt  that  no  services  on 
his  part  would  be  too  great  or  too  unscrupulous  to  merit 
such  reward,  he  very  plainly  gave  his  noble  entertainer 
to  understand  that  such  was  the  case,  and  explained  to 
bim  how  willing  he  would  be  to  undertake  any  task  he 
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Ichose  to  impose.  This  was  the  p]aJnB8t  speaking  which 
I  had  been  held  during  ike  evening;  and  the  peer  was  not 
I  Sony  thai  il  lind  came  on  the  pajt  or  hia  guest,  for  he 
^wns  anxious  now  to  arriTe  at  the  point,  and  yet  he  de- 
J  cide41y  wished  that  the  way  might  be  smoothed  for  him. 
I  He  smiled  most  gracio-usly,  tnerefnre,  as  he  replied, 
■'  Well,  well,  Sir  Roger,  your  offers  shall  soon  be  put  to 
I  the  proof.  I  have  upon  my  hands,  at  the  present  mo- 
|ment,  some  business  which  is  very  difficult  to  manage; 
as  i  know  you  to  be  both  Urm  and  skilful,  1  will 
I  request  your  assistance  in  it.  But  remember,  I  beg,  thai 
I  my  object,  as  1  shall  explain  to  you  immediately,  is  per- 
I  fcctly  just  and  upright ;  and  although  the  business  wants 
I  a  litde  shrewd  management,  yet  it  is  one  in  which  you 
I  may  engage  conscientiously." 

"I  doubt  it  not,  my  lord,  1  doubt  it  not,"  replied  Sir 

iger,  who,  perhaps,  in  all  the  variety  of  human  actions, 

I  would  have  found  very  few  in  which,  under  his  present 

-"'umstances,  he  would  not  have  engaged  quite  con- 

antiously — "  I  doubt  it  not,  my  lord.     Pray,  pro- 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  long  story,"  answered  the  baron ;  "  and 
I  before  we  proceed  to  that,  let  me  ask  you.  Sir  Roger,  if 
I  you  remember,  with  auy  degree  of  accuracy,  the  trans- 
I  actions  which  took  place  between  you  and  me  and  Sir 
I  Willia.ni  Ryder,  in  regard  to  a  large  sum  of  money  thai 

e  lost  to  you  in  the  year  17 — V 

"  Perfectly,  most  perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Ro- 
I  ger:  "my  memory  never  fails  on  such  points;  I  could 
wear  to  every  fact." 

"  Then,  do  you  remernber,"  said  the  peer,  "  receiving 
I  a  note  from  me  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  telling  you 
I  that  if  you  would  wait  another  week  1  would  pay  you 
I  the  whole  sum  at  once,  as  my  brother  would  be  able  by 
I  that  time  to  call  In  monty  to  lend  me !  and  do  you  re- 
nber  your  coming  lo  me  Ihe  same  evening  to  say 
I  that  you  were  quite  willing  to  wait,  and  our  going  out 
ither  to  a  party'" 

I  remember  it  all  accurately,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
I  poor  knight,  to  whom  the  recollection  of  days  when  the 
I  proud  man  before  whom  he  now  sat  had  been  his  debtor 
I  and  his  humble  servant  was  loo  gratifying  to  be  easily 
I  forgotten — "I  remember  it  all  well — every  particular; 
I  but  you  are  mistaken  in  the  date,  my  lord :  it  was  the 
I  niHeteBnlh,  not  the  eighteenth,  of  May." 

"  No,  ao ;  it  is  you  who  are  mistaken,  Sir  Roger," 
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replied  the  peer,  with  a  meaning  smile.  "  It  was  the 
eighteenth,  1  can  assure  you/' 

Sir  Roger  did  not  comprehend.  "  Indeed,  my  lord,** 
he  replied,  '*  it  was  the  nineteenth;  I  remember  it  from 
many  circumstances.  On  that  very  morning  the  great 
bet  had  come  o£f  between  Colonel  Hammerstone  and  the 
Nailer,  and—" 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  am  positive,"  said  the  peer,  "  from  cir- 
cumstances that  1  cannot  forget  either.  It  was  the 
eighteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  17 — ." 

"  But,  my  lord,  I  have  your  lordship^s  own  note,"  said 
Sir  Roger,  perseverii^. 

**  Have  you  so  1"  cried  the  peer.  "  I  wish  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  see  it.'' 

**  Certainly,  my  lord ;  1  will  bring  it  in  a  moment," 
said  Sir  Roger ;  and,  rising  from  his  chair,  he  left  the 
room,  in  order  to  bring  the  paper  to  which  he  referred. 
While  he  was  gone,  Lord  Dewry  sat  silent  and  stem, 
with  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
face ;  but  his  lips,  which  were  uncovered,  moved  as  if 
he  were  speaking,  and  the  working  of  the  muscles  of 
his  cheeks  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  bodily  pain. 
As  soon  as  his  guest  returned,  however,  he  withdrew 
his  hand,  and  all  was  clear  and  smihng,  except,  perhaps, 
a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow,  and  an  anxious  intensity 
of  gaze  in  his  eye,  which  had  both  become  habitual. 
Sir  Roger  Millington  resumed  his  place;  and,  laying 
down  upon  the  iSble  a  bundle  of  papers  which  he  car- 
ried, he  selected  one,  and  presented  it  to  the  peer,  saying, 
"  There,  my  lord,  is  the  note." 

Lord  Dewry  received  it  calmly,  not  only  because  he 
knew  the  contents  exactly  as  well  as  Roger  Milliogton, 
but  because  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  Sir  Roger 
himself  was  secured — ^bound  hand  and  foot  his  slave^ 
by  promises  and  expectations  which  no  one  else  had  the 
power  or  the  necessity  of  holding  out  to  him.  The 
paper,  though  it  bore  the  marks  of  age  in  the  yellow 
nue  of  its  complexion  and  the  paleness  of  the  ink,  was 
in  other  respects  well  preserved ;  and  the  peer,  unfold- 
ing it,  perused  it  attentively,  and  still  held  it  in  his  hand 
when  he  had  done. 

"  1  see.  Sir  Roger,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  correct,  as 
far  as  the  dating  of  this  note  goes ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  can  assure  you,  I  must  have  dated  it  wrong  at  the  time 
by  some  unfortunate  mistake,  which  mistake,  by  an  un^ 
pleasant  concatenation  of  circumstances,  might  prove 
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f  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  me  at  present,  and  might 
!ven  deprive  me  of  the  power  of  assisting  you  in  the 
vaj  that  1  am  so  desirous  of  doing." 

The  master-key  of  self-interest  instantly  unlocked  the 
loor  of  Sir  Roger  Millington's  understanding ;  and  he 
LOW  saw  that  some  very  strong  motive  must  influence 
he  peer  in  wishing  to  prove  that  the  letter  was  written 
in  a  different  day  from  that  on  which  it  was  dated.  He 
:onsequently  determined  at  once  that  it  should  be  writ- 
en  on  any  day  whatsoever  that  his  lordship  thought  fit; 
lut,  at  the  same  time,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  friable 
lature  of  promises,  he  extremely  desired  to  make  him- 
lelf  master  of  his  noble  friend's  secret  views,  in  order 
o  have  some  check  upon  him  hereafter.  *'  Indeed,  my 
ord,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  much  concern,  •*  1  am  sorry 
o  hear  that  the  fact  should  be  likely  to  produce  such 
esuits.  May  I  inquire  how  such  an  unfortunate  state 
if  things  is  likely  to  ensue  from  so  simple  a  circum- 
tancel" 

*•  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Lord  Dewry,  with  somewhat 
»f  a  sarcastic  smile ;  ^*  you  may  inqmre,  and  1  will  an- 
swer you,  Sir  Roger :  but  then,  if  I  do,  I  must,  I  am 
ifraid,  demand  a  bond  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
)ounds  I  am  about  to  advance,  as  I  must  either  have 
jecurity  for  my  money  or  my  secrets — ^which  you  IQte, 
Sir  Roger." 

"  Oh,  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Roger  Millington, 
nclining  his  head  with  a  significant  bow,  "  the  matter 
s  very  simple.  As  1  have  no  security  to  offer  for  the 
noney,  1  will  beg  not  to- burden  myself  Avith  your  lord- 
jhip's  confidence  any  further  than  you  think  absolutely 
lecessary ;  and  in  regard  to  the  note  which  is  likely  to 
jroduce  results  so  unlucky  to  both  you  and  me — for  I 
im  fain  to  believe  that  my  prosperity  is  now  intimately 
connected  with  your  lordship's— I  think  the  best  way  to 
settle  the  matter  will  be  to  put  it  in  the  fire." 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know  that,"  answered  Lord  Dewry, 
nusing :  *'  at  all  events,  let  me  convince  you  first  that 
t  was  written  on  the  eighteenth,  instead  of  the  nine- 
teenth." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  already  convinced,"  said  Sir  Roger 
Millington,  who,  once  having  obtained  the  cue,  could  go 
on  without  the  prompter—"  1  am  already  convinced:  I 
see  my  mistake.  I  remember  it  was  the  day  before  the 
great  walking  bet  came  off,  which  was  on  the  nineteenth, 
at  Hounslow.    Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  have 
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been  otherwise :  for  I  was  present  on  the  ground  all  day ; 
and  if  1  was  at  Hpnnslow  all  day,  I  could  not  receive 
your  note  in  London." 

"  True,  true,"  said  the  peer ;  though  he  veiy  well  knew 
that  the  note  which  he  had  written  after  his  return  to 
town,  the  very  day  subsequent  to  his  brother's  death, 
had  found  Sir  Roger  just  come  back  from  Hounslow — 
"  tnle,  true.  Sir  Roger ;  and  doubtless  you  coidd  swear 
to  all  these  facts,  should  it  be  necessary." 

**  Beyond  all  doubt,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight : 
"  circumstances  crowd  upon  my  memory  which  all  tend 
to  show  that  your  lordship  is  right ;  and  it  must  have 
been  the  mistaken  date  of  the  note  which  deceived  me.'* 

"  Would  it  not,  then,  be  advisable,"  demanded  the 
peer,  "  to  rectify  the  date  which  the  note  bears,  instead 
of  destroying  it — ^hey,  Sir  Roger,  hey  ?"  * 

"Certainly,  my  lord,  certainly,"  said  Sir  Roger ;  and 
then,  dropping  his  voice,  he  added  in  a  half-whisper,  '*  if 
it  can  be  done  without  the  chance  of  discovery." 

"Easily,"  repUed  the  peer — "easily.  Sir  Roger:  a 
little  acid  which  I  have  in  my  library  will  take  out  the 
tail  of  the  nine,  without  leaving  a  trace  ;  there  will  then 
remain  only  a  cipher,  which  1  will  alter  to  an  eight ;  so 
that  no  one  will  see  a  difference  between  the  writing 
of  that  figure  and  the  rest  of  the  letter.  You  and  I,  the 
only  persons  concerned  in  a  private  letter  from  me  to 
you,  are  both  convinced  that  the  date  ought  to  be  so 
rectified ;  and  no  one  else  need  know  any  thing  about 
it." 

"  I  am  perfectly  of  your  lordship's  opinion,"  replied 
Sir  Roger ;  "  h^  it  not  better  be  done  immediately  V 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  peer ;  "  follow  me. 
Sir  Roger ;  we  will  return  here,  and  conclude  our  claret 
when  we  have  done." 

The  serviceable  Sir  Roger  followed  without  another 
word  to  the  peer's  private  room.  A  small  bottle  of  acid 
was  produced,  which  answered  its  object  fully :  the  ob- 
noxious figure  was  changed  into  a  more  convenient  one 
with  ink  mingled  with  water,  to  render  it  of  the  same 
hue  as  the  rest  of  the  writing,  and  the  most  severe  and 
practised  eye  could  not  have  detected  a  change.  When 
it  was  done,  the  peer  and  his  confederate  stood  gazing 
upon  the  paper  with  very  different  feelings :  Sir  Roger, 
totally  indifferent  to  all  considerations  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  matter,  only  wondering  what  was  to  come 
next,  and  desirous  of  knowing  whether  he  himself  was 
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o  resume  possession  of  the  letter,  or  whetha  his  noble 
lost  intended  to  keep  it  for  his  own  purposes ;  Lord 
Dewry  feeling  at  his  heart  that  blessed  sensation  of  se- 
curity which  he  had  not  known  for  twenty  years. 

The  peer^s  next  act  was  calmly  to  take  his  pocket- 
K)ok  from  his  pocket,  and  drawing  forth  five  notes, 
imountiiig  to  the  sum  which  Sir  Roger  had  demanded, 
le  laid  them,  one  after  another,  down  upon  the  paper 
vhich  they  had  been  corrupting ;  and  then,  taking  up  the 
vhole  packet,  he  put  it  into  his  companion's  hand. 
'  Sir  Roger,"  he  said,  *'  I  always  hke  to  be  as  good  as 
ny  word,  and  often  endeavour  to  prove  myself  better 
han  my  word.  In  regard  to  these  notes,'*  he  added, 
leeing  the  knight  about  to  pour  forth  thanks,  '*  let  us 
(ay  no  more  about  them ;  and  in  regard  to  this  note," 
)ointing  to  the  one  they  had  altered,  '*  let  me  beg  you 
o  put  it  by  carefully  with  the  rest  of  my  letters ;  and 
ihould  you  ever  be  called  upon  to  produce  it  and  speak 
ibout  it,  you  will  remember  the  fact  accurately,  that  it 
vas  received  by  you  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  the  day 
»efore  the  great  bet  came  o£f  at  Hounslow.  Also,  you 
vill  remember  that  you  called  upon  me  in  answer  to  it, 
ind  that  we  sat  together  for  half  an  hour.  But  it  may 
»e  as  well  to  forget,  perhaps,  that  we  went  out  in  com- 
pany to  Hillier*s  party.  Let  all  statements  be  as  simple 
LS  possible,  with  no  more  circumstances  than  are  neces- 
ary  to  show  that  you  do  really  remember  the  facts.  And 
low  let  us  return  to  our  claret,  for  we  have  more  to  talk 
if  yet,  both  concerning  your  affairs  anr*  mine." 

Sir  Roger  bowed  low,  promising  to  act  exactly  as  he 
i^as  instructed.  "  You  know  1  have  been  a  soldier,  my 
3rd,"  he  said,  *'  and  am  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
beying  orders  without  the  slightest  variation." 

The  peer  led  the  way  back  to  the  dining-room,  and 
ang  for  more  claret,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  still 
pon  the  table ;  but  the  cause  was,  in  truth,  that  he  de- 
ired  a  moment  or  two  to  think  further  before  he  con- 
nued  his  conversation  with  Sir  Roger  Millington.  His 
riginal  design  had  been  to  employ  him  in  a  much  more 
xtensive  and  conclusive  enterprise  than  he  had  hitherto 
reached  to  him ;  but  in  the  very  initiatory  steps,  the 
ict  of  the  letter  being  still  in  existence,  the  faciUty 
rhich  Sir  Roger  had  shown  in  bending  to  his  wishes, 
nd  the  certainty  of  his  following  exactly  the  directions 
e  had  received,  seemed  to  remove  the  necessity  for 
irther  efforts.    "I  have  now,"  thought  the  peer,  "the 
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most  perfect  and  conclusive  proof  to  adduce  that  I  was 
in  London  on  the  veiy  day  of  my  brother's  death ;  and 
granting  that  the  oath  of  Sir  Roger  Milhngton  may  be 
somewhat  doubted,  on  account  of  his  established  char- 
acter, the  letter — ^the  letter  is  proof  positive.  Besides^ 
what  can  be  opposed  to  it  but  the  oath  of  a  gipsy  and  a 
gambler  ?  neither  of  them  worth  more  than  his,  if  so 
much.  The  letter  is  conclusive.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as 
well  to  let  the  gipsy  alone ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  longer 
endured — ^this  state  of  momentary  apprehension  of  what 
the  next  minute  is  to  produce.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that,  as  soon  as  Pharold  finds  out  this  business  ih 
regard  to  the  deer-steahng,  which  has  gone  too  far  by 
this  time  to  be  stayed,  his  first  vengeance  will  be  to  teU 
all,  and  I  may  as  well  be  prepared  to  cast  the  charge 
back  upon  himself.  Besides,  if  I  can  crush  him  before 
the  other  arrives  in  England,  I  may  set  the  whole  world 
at  defiance." 

As  he  thought  thus  he  drank  a  large  glass  of  claret. 
There  never  yet  was  man  who  committed  a  great  crime, 
and  did  not  thenceforth  feel  that  the  predominant  long- 
ing of  his  soul  was,  once  more  to  be  able  to  **'  sleep  in 
spite  of  thunder."  He  drank  another  full  glass;  and 
then  went  on,  determined  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an 
issue  at  once,  now  that  he  had  all  his  preparations  made, 
and  was  sure  of  the  result. 

"  What  we  have  justlbeen  speaking  of,  Sir  Roger,"  he 
said,  as  the  servant  shut  the  door  after  setting  down  the 
claret.  '*  brings  to  my  mind  our  former  acquaintance, 
Sir  William  Ryder.  1  should  scarcely  think  that  he  pro- 
poses to  come  back  again  to  this  country,  as  you  hinted 
this  morning,  considering  that  he  left  many  a  debt 
unpaid.  Among  other  tlungs,  you  know  he  was  your 
debtor  in  the  transaction  of  which  we  but  now  spoke, 
as  well  as  myself,  though  not  to  the  same  amoimt ;  and 
you  are  doubtless  also  aware  that  I  paid  the  whole  debt. 
Pray,  when  did  you  hear  from  him  ?" 

"  I  did  not  hear  from  him  directly,  my  lord,"  repUed 
the  knight,  '*  as  we  have,  in  fact,  kept  up  no  correspond- 
ence. I  wrote  to  him,  indeed,  shortly  after  his  depart- 
ure, but  he  never  answered  my  letter.  But  1  saw  a  few 
days  ago  in  an  American  paper^  that  the  well-known 
Sir  WiUiam  Ryder  was  about  to  quit  his  dwelling  at 
some  strange  named  place  in  a  few  weeks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  England,  in  order  to  induce  the  govern- 
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nent  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  and  instraction 
>f  the  savage  Indians." 

A  sneering  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  peer,  hut  he 
nade  no  observation  upon  the  information  he  received. 
'  Did  you  not  go  down  with  him  to  Holyhead,  on  hi» 
V3,y  to  embark  for  America  from  some  Insh  port  ?"  de- 
nanded  Lord  Dewry ;  "  I  think  I  have  heard  so." 

"  No,  my  lord,  no,"  replied  Sir  Roger ;  "  I  met  him  at 
lolyhoad  by  accident.  I  had  just  come  over  from  Ire- 
and,  where  I  had  been  to  settle  a  little  affair  with  a 
lan  in  Dublin.    I  lent  Sir  William  one  of  my  horses  to 

0  out  to  see  some  gipsies — what  the  devil  business  he 
ad  with  them  I  could  never  tell — but  the  horse  threw 
im  and  broke  his  ribs,  and  hurt  himself  into  the  bar- 
ain ;  but  a  gipsy  fellow,  the  best  farrier  I  ever  saw, 
ured  him  in  a  week — the  horse,  I  mean ;  but  I  believe 
hey  cured  Sir  William  too,  for  1  left  him  in  their  hands 
Bcovering  fast ;  I  myself  being  obliged  to  be  at  New- 
larket  before  he  could  get  out  of  his  bed." 

"  I  thought  I  remembered  something  of  the  transac- 
ion,"  said  the  peer.  "  Sir  William  Ryder,  with  whom 
was  in  some  correspondence  at  that  time,  in  regard  to 
he  very  debt  of  which  we  were  speaking,  wrote  to  me 
liat  he  had  seen  you  there,  and  mentioned  the  accident 
our  horse  had  met  with.  But  now  tell  me,  Sir  Roger, 
id  you  not  receive  from  the  gipsy  farrier  a  bank-note, 

1  change  for  money  given  him  in  payment  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  not  that  I  remember,"  said  the  knight; 

faith,  I  liave  forgot  what  I  gave  him,  and  all  about  it." 

"Recollect  yourself,  Sir  Roger,"  said  Lord  Dewry; 

I  tliiiik,  if  yon  remember  right,  you  will  find  that  he 

ave  you  in  change  a  note,  which  you  afterward  gave 

3  me  wlien  we  last  settled  our  accounts  together,  about 

ix  months  after  1  succeeded  to  this  property." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,"  said  the  knight,  "  your  lordship 
s  not  right  there :  it  was  you  gave  me  the  money ;  I 
ave  you  none.  It  was  a  round  sum,  you  know,  my 
3rd.'^ 

Lord  Dewry  bit  his  lip,  and  Sir  Roger  Millington  could 
eai  his  foot  stamp  upon  the  carpet  under  the  table  with 
upatience  at  his  contradiction.  In  truth,  the  noble  lord 
id  not  at  all  desire  to  be  driven  to  explanations,  though, 
1  fact,  the  dark  and  fearful  scheme  which  his  mind  had 
Drmed  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  himself  from  all 
9ar  for  ever  was  too  deep  and  intricate  to  be  understood 
y  him  whom  he  intended  for  his  tool  in  accomplishing 
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it,  without  a  much  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
the  knight  possessed. 

"  You  do  not  understai;id  me,"  cried  the  peer,  hastily ; 
''you  will  not  understand  me.  Sir  Roger!  Mark  me, 
now  !*'  and  then,  after  thinking  for  a  moment,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  a  stern,  determined  tone,  and  with  a  dark, 
contracted  brow : — "  You  remember  my  succeeding  to 
this  property.  Sir  Roger ;  and  you  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  brother's  unfortunate  death?  The 
only  person  who  saw  the — the  business  was  a  gipsy ; 
and  at  the  time  some  circumstances  made  it  appear  so  • 
strongly  probable  that  that  gipsy  had  been  himself  the 
— ^the  murderer,  that  Mr.  Arden — old  Mr.  Arden,  who  is 
still  living — wished  to  commit  him.  1,  however,  fool- 
ishly woiSd  beUeve  nothing  of  the  story,  as  this  very 
gipsy  had  always  been  a  protege  of  my  brother's,  and 
he  was  liberated.  A  number  of  small  particulars,  how- 
ever, afterward  appeared  to  make  me  regret  my  obsti- 
nacy, and  to  convince  me  that  the  villain  was  really  the 
assassin  of  my  poor  brother.  I  had  him  sought  for  in 
vain ;  and  all  the  news  I  could  learn  of  him  was,  that  he 
had  sailed  from  Holyhead  for  Ireland.  There  I  lost 
sight  of  him,  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  suddenly  met 
him  in  the  park ;  and  1  have  since  learned  that  he  is 
lingering  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  other  place 
at  Dimden.  I  have  laid  a  trap  for  him :  we  shall  catch 
him  this  very  night ;  and,  if  it  cost  me  half  my  fortune,  I 
will  bring  him  to  justice." 

"  Your  lordship  is  right,  very  right,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Roger  Millington ;  **  but  I  do  not  see — " 

''  Listen  to  me.  Sir  Roger,  and  you  shall  see,"  repUed 
the  peer : ''  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  be  able  to  convict  him ; 
but  if  my  recollections  are  right,  and  can  be  supported 
by  yours,  his  conviction  is  certain.  My  brother  at  his 
death  had  a  large  sum  of  money  on  his  person.  One  of 
those  notes,  marked  with  his  name,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, has  since  come  into  my  possession  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  received  it  from  you,  whUe  I  feel  almost  sure  that 
you  received  it  from  the  gipsy  /"  He  spoke  the  last  words 
slowly  and  emphatically,  and  then  added,  rapidly  and 
sternly,  "  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do.  Sir  Roger,  is  to 
recollect  yourself,  and — if  you  can  remember  the  facts 
of  your  having  received  the  note  and  given  it  to  me — 
to  be  prepared  to  swear  to  those  facts,  should  it  be 
necessary." 

Sir  Roger  MiUington  turned  very  ^ale.    A  light — a 
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I  (earful  light — had  broken  in  upon  him,  and  how  fax  it 
I  served  to  guide  his  suapitions  aright  mailers  liltle.  He 
I  was  a  man  of  (cw  scruples,  aiul  vice  and  misery  had 
I  both  coDtnbuicd  to  haraen  hia  heart ;  for  though  the 
I  uaaSofadvenity  may  b«  sweet  when  acting  on  a  virtuous 
I  disposition,  y^t  1  am  afraid  that  in  this  good  world  of 
louj«  the  back  uf  thai  great  felon  Vice  01U7  gets  callous 
I  under  the  lash  of  alHiction.  Sir  Roger  MiDington, 
I  however,  had,  na  we  have  aaid,  but  few  scruples  of  any 
I  kind ;  yet  tliis  thing  tliat  Lord  Dewry  now  proposed  to 
Khim  was  a  step  beyond  the  point  ai  wliich  he  had  ar- 
I  rived  in  all  the  course  of  evil  and  of  folly  that  he  had 
I  hitherto  pursued.  He  had  fought  and  had  slain  men  iji 
I  another  man's  quarrel,  but  in  doing  so  he  had  perilled 
inn  hfe,  and  the  corporal  nsk  had  seenied  iii  some 
Idegree  10  biUaace  the  moral  culpability;  but  now  he 
Iwas  asked  10  say  and  do  things  which,  without  any 
I  danger  to  himself,  would  condnct  another  to  an  igiio- 
liniuiouB  death, — one  against  whom  he  had  no  enuiity. 
I  whom  he  had  never,  perhaps,  beheld,  and  of  whose  real 
I  guilt  there  was  in  his  bosom  many  a  terrible  duubl. 
I  lie  felt  that  it  was  a.  fearful  and  an  awful  thing  that  be 
s  called  upon  to  do.  and,  in  despite  of  the  af«enue  of 
I  all  moral  principle— of  twenty  years'  hardeiiing  in  vice, 
I  and  of  &  long  Iraiuing  in  degradation  anddislkonour—he 
I  turned  pale,  he  heailaled  ;  ukd,  forgettiug  all  reslniiiil. 
'-rose  firom  hia  seat  and  walked  once  or  Iwke  up  and 

kiwn  the  room  in  evident  ag'ilation. 
Lord  Dewry  saw  how  far  he  had  committed  himself. 

:le  saw  thai,  nolwithslandiiig  all  his  caiiuou,  his  words, 
Ibaving  been  spoken  to  one  whom  babilUHl  vice  had 
Ireudered  faniihar  with  all  the  wiles  of  crime,  might 
Ihave  put  his  suspicions  on  a  track  from  which  they 
Iconld  never  be  witlidrawn,  and  that  although  Sir  Roger 
■  bad  him  ncit,  indeed,  in  his  power,  as  llie  gipsy  had,  yet 
lUiat  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  force  liirii  on  lo 
liicis  which  would  make  his  co-c^eration  irretrievable. 
I  He  suffered  him  then  to  pace  the  rutnn  for  a  single 
jte;  and  then  rising,  be  placed  himself  opposite  to 
I  him,  and  laid  his  haitd  on  tliat  of  the  kni^it.  "Bir 
1  Roger,"  he  said,  "  I  aia  inclined  to  do  much  for  yuu, 
I  but  you  know  service  must  have  service  in  return. 
I  "  But  tell  ine,  tell  me.  my  lord,"  exclHimed  the  other, 
I  with  some  vchenLBnce,  "  do  you  really  believe  that  thift 
I  note  you  spe^  of  waa  ever  in  the  possession  of  itiA 

1 8'psy '" 
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"  1  not  only  beKeve  it,  but  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied 
the  peer.  "  Hear  me,  Sir  Roger ;  I  pledge  you  my 
honour,  my  soul,  my  word,  this  note  which  you  now  see, 
and  which  is  marked  with  my  brother's  own  hand,  must 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  gipsy  after  my  brother's 
death ;  and  if  it  did  not  come  to  me  from  you,  it  must 
at  all  events  have  come  through  some  one  who  received 
it  of  the  gipsy."  Nor  in  this  assertion  did  he  speak 
falsely ;  for  the  note  was  one  of  those  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  gipsy  by  Sir  William  Ryder,  and  which  had 
accidentally  returned  to  his  own  possession. 

It  is  wonderful  how  easily  men  can  sometimes  satisfy 
their  conscience.  Sir  Roger  did  not  pause  to  ask  any 
very  minute  explanation :  the  vehemence  with  which 
his  noble  entertainer  spoke  convinced  him  that  in  some 
sense  he  spoke  sincerely ;  and  he  would  have  been  very 
sorry,  by  any  indiscreet  question,  to  have  discovered 
that  there  was  any  thing  Uke  a  double  meaning  in  the 
words.  "  Well,  well,"  he  said,  *'  I  think  I  do  remember 
something  of  the  transaction,  my  lord ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  a  few  moments'  thought  will  bring  it  all  back  clearly 
to  my  memory." 

The  peer  pressed  his  hand.  **  Well,  then,  Sir  Roger," 
he  said,  "so  much  for  my  affairs  when  they  are  all 
settled :  hear  what  I  wish  to  do  for  you.  1  propose  to 
give  you  apartments  in  my  house  at  Dimden,  where  you 
shall  undertake  to  superintend  all  my  improvements  and 
works  of  taste,  for  which  you  will  favour  me  by  receiv- 
ing a  deed  of  annuity  for  one  thousand  per  annum 
dwring  my  life.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  make  it  per- 
manent, but  I  have  not  the  power ;  alt  1  can  do  can  only 
last  as  long  as  my  life  lasts." 

Bright,  bright  grew  the  eyes  of  Sir  Roger  Milliiigton ; 
and,  twwing  low  before  the  peer,  he  uttered  a  few  words 
of  thanks,  and  cast  himself  back  into  his  chair  to  enjoy 
the  glad  transition  from  a  state  of  beggary  and  despair 
to  the  prospect  of  affluence  and  luxury  such  as  he  had 
never  hoped  to  see  again.  All  scruples  were  swallowed 
up  in  satisfaction ;  not  even  a  shadow  of  them  remained ; 
and  he  was  now  only  anxious  to  prove  his  zeal  in  those 
services  which  were  to  merit  so  noble  a  reward. 

The  peer  had  seated  himself,  also,  with  the  note  of 
which  he  spoke  laid  on  the  table  before  him ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  for  him  to  see  that  the  feelings  of  the  ser- 
viceable Sir  Roger  Millington  were  undergoing  the  exact 
sort  of  transition  which  he  desired.    He  accordingly 
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I  entered  into  fyrther  explanations ;  and  Sir  Roger,  in  his 
I  ongcrness  to  merit  the  favour  of  ao  generous  a  patron, 
1  proposed  of  liia  own  free  will  to  write  his  aame  upon 
I  the  note  in  such  a,  manner  aa  to  give  every  apparent 
I  Teracity  to  the  recollections  to  which  he  was  to  swsaf. 
I  "  You  will  find  tlie  butler'n  pen  and  ink  in  the  buffet," 
I  Bwdthepeer,  in  reply ;"  dip  your  pen  first  in  the  claret, 
I  8irRoger,tomake  the  ink  look  faint  and  rid.  Onlypui 
I  your  name ;  no  date — no  date ;  never  be  too  precise. 
I  Thank  you — thank  you  :  now  he  cannot  escape  me," 
I  "  But,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Roger,  "  as  1  ant  to  sweai  to 
I  the  person  of  the  gipsy  from  whom  1  received  the  note, 
I  will  it  nut  be  better  that  1  should  see  him  first  before  he 
s  taken  up ;  so  that  I  may  identify  him  at  once  without 
I  any  appearance  of  connivance !" 

"  That  is,  I  am  afraid,  impossible,"  replied  the  peer ; 

for  we  have  found  out  that  he  and  his  fellows  have  a 

I  design  upon  the  deer  in  Dimden  Park  this  very  nighl, 

I  and  a  large  party  of  keepers  have  been  assembled  to 

I  arrest  them,  so  that  between  twelve  ajid  one  they  will 

be  prisoners.    Otherwise  it  might  Lave  been  belter 

you  say," 

"  But  there  is  time  before  that,"  said  Sir  Roger,  look. 

I  ing  at  bis  watch,  which — as  the  dinner  hours  of  thai 

I  day  were  very,  very  different  firom  those  of  the  proseoi 

I  time^only  pointed  at  sevNi  even  after  this  long  con' 

"""iraationwith  the  peer, — "there  is  time  before  that,  my 

rd  :  how  far  ia  it  M  Dimden!" 

"  Fourteen  miles  at  least,"  replied  the  peer. 

"  Lend  me  a  strong  horse,  and  I  will  be  over  by  half- 
I  past  eight,"  answered  Sir  Roger.  "  If  I  cannot  get  a 
I  sight  of  him  by  any  other  means,  I  will  join  the  keepers 
I  privately,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  business  is  over, 
le  back  here ;  ao  that  I  may  pomt  out  the  fellow  al 
e,  if  there  should  be  twenty  of  them.  What  is  his 
I  name,  my  lord  ?  do  you  know  ? ' 

I  "  Pharold,  he  is  called,"  answered  the  peer,  ihoughl- 
I  ftilly.  "  Your  plan  is  good,  but  1  am  afraid  it  is  too  late, 
"  '  us  take  care  that  by  trying  to  do  too  much  we  do 
spoil  all." 

Oh,  no  fear,  no  fear,  my  lord,"  repUed  Sir  Roger, 
J  who  was  not  without  hopes  of  getting  a  private  con- 
I  versation  with  the  gipsy  before  his  arrest,  and  who  bad 
1  an  object  of  his  own  in  ivishing  to  do  so  ;  for  although 
I  rogues  often  trust  each  other  in  a  manner  which — with 
I  .the  knowledge  of  each  other's  character  that  they  must 
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p089e8s— is  little  less  than  a  miracle,  no  man  covenants 
with  another  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  villain  without 
seeking. some  check  upon  him;  and  Sir  Roger  was  not 
a  little  desirous  of  having  the  peer  more  fully  in  his 
power,  as  some  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prom- 
ises. "  No  fear,  no  fear,  my  lord ;  and  remember,  it 
would  never  do  if  I  were  to  point  put  the  wrong  man  by 
any  chance." 

This  argument  was  conclusive  with  Lord  Dewry. 
The  bell  was  rung,  a  swift  horse  was  ordered  to  be  sad- 
dled immediately,  Sir  Roger  equipped  himself  for  riding,, 
received  minute  directions  as  to  the  way  to  Dimden, 
an4  the  peer  and  his  guest  were  stsmding  before  the  fire- 
place, waiting  for  the  horse,  each  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  each  rejoicing  at  the  event  of  a  meeting 
whicn  had  seemed,  at  first  so  inauspicious— Sir  Roger 
Millington  indul^ng  in  dreajrns  of  future  luxury  and  ease, 
and  the  baron  tnumphing  in  the  hope  that  the  means  he 
had  employed,  the  dark  and  dreadful  scheme  which  he 
was  prep_ared  to  execute,  would  bid  defiance  to  accusa- 
tion, and  sweep  from  his  path  for  evei;  the  man  that  he 
most  feared  6n  earth — when  the  sound  of  more  horses' 
feet  than  one  was  heard  without,  the  bell  was  rung  vio- 
lently, and  the  servant,  entering,  announped  that  a  gen- 
tleman on  horseback  was  at  the  door,  urging  important 
business  with  his  lordship. 

"  Did  he  give  his  name  V  demanded  Lord  Devny. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man:  "he  bade  me  say 
that  it  was  Colonel  Manners !" 

"  Ho,  ho !"  said  the  peer,  his  Up  curling  with  a  haughty 
smile :  "  take  him  into  the  saloon.  This  is  a  business 
of  no  importance,  Sir  Roger ;  do  not  let  it  detain  3rou. 
Fare  you  well,  my  good  friend,  and  may  success  attend 
you  l^ 

"  I  give  your  lordship  back  your  wish,"  replied  Sir 
Roger,  "  and  will  wait  on  you  to-morrow  at  breakfast 
with^all  my  tidings." 

Thus  saying,  they  parted.  Sir  Roger  proceeding  to 
hasten  the  arrival  of  the  horse,  and  the  peer  walking 
with  a  haughty  step  towards  the  saloon,  where  he  was 
waited  by  Colonel  Manners. 

Voj.  L— Y 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Wb  must  now  turn  to  follow  the  course  of.  Colonel 
fanners,  from  the  time  we  last  left  him  at  Morley 
louse  to  the  moment  of  his  visit  to  Lord  Dewry,  corn- 
rising  in  ail  a  space  of  about  eight  hours.  While 
waiting  for  his  horse  he  had,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
xamined  quickly,  but  not  the  less  accurately,  into  the 
tory  of  the  peasant  who  had  heard  shots  fired  in  the 
eighbouring  wood  during  the  night  before ;  and  he  had 
lus  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  very  little  proba- 
iUty  of  there  being  any  connection  whatever  between 
lose  shots  and  the  absence  of  his  friend,  except  such 
s  the  marvel-loving  mood  of  the  old  butler  and  the 
atural  fears  of  De  Vaux's  relations  had  supi^ed  from 
he  stores  of  imagination.  The  shots  had  been  fired,  it 
eemed,  in  a  direction  different  from  that  in  which  Uiere 
vere  many  reasons  for  believing  that  De  Vaux  had  gone ; 
nd  the  man  himself  acknowledged,  not  onl^r  liiat  he 
ad  originally  supposed  the  sounds  to  be  occasioned  by 
oachers,  but  that  he  had  heard  the  report  of  one  gun 
n  the  precoding  night. 

Convinced,  from  what  he  himself  suspected,  as  well 
s  from  what  Marian  had  said,  that  De  Vaux  had  gone 
3  visit  the  gipsies  on  the  hill,  Colonel  Manners  at  once 
etermined  to  turn  his  horse's  head  thither,  before  he 
lade  any  examination  in  the  wood  where  the  shots  had 
een  heard ;  and  in  this  resolution  he  was  strongly  con- 
rmed  by  a  short  conversation  with  the  head-gardener, 
irhom  he  met  as  he  was  just  passing  the  gates. 

As  soon  as  Manners  saw  him  lie  checked  his  horse, 
jid  demanded,  "  Pray,  in  coming  through  the  garden 
his  morning,  did  you  see  any  marks  of  steps  in  the 
irection  of  the  small  door  leading  towards  Morley 
)own1" 

"  No,  sir,''  replied  the  man ;  "  but  I  found  the  key  in 
he  outside  of  the  door  this  morning,  so  that  anybody 
Qight  have  got  into  the  garden  that  liked ;  but,  however, 

cannot  see  that  any  of  the  fruit  is  gone.  Did  you 
lear  of  any  one  having  got  in  last  night,  sir  ?" 
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"No,  no,"  answered- Manners :  *^l  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that,"  and  spurring  on  his  horse,  he  rode  forward, 
more  than  ever  determined  to  address  his  first  inquiries 
to  the  gipsies.  Now  Colonel  Manners  was  not  a  man 
to  pause  and  wonder  what  could  he.  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Honourable  Edward  de  Vaux  and  the  king 
of  shreds  and  patches  front  whom  he  had  received  the 
letter,  till  the  time  was  past  for  rendering  effectual  ser- 
vice. Nevertheless,  as  he  rode  on,  he  did  wonder  much 
at  that  connection,  revolving  in  his  mind  every  thing 
probable  and  improbable  which  could  account  for  cir- 
cumstances mth  regard,  to  which  Uie  reader  wants  no 
explanations ;  but  keeping  his  horse^s  chest  all  the  time 
steadily  against  the  hill,  and  his  spurs  to  its  flanks,  to 
prevent  its  resisting  a  method  of  profession  to  which 
he  never  subjected  it  except  on  occasions  of  necessity. 
The  beast  pahted,  but  still  Manners,  feeling  that  perhaps 
too  much  time  had  been  lost  already,  kept  it  up  to  the 
same  pace,  saying,  internally,  "You  would  have  gone 
unflinching  at  the  heels  of  the  hounds,  my  good  gray, 
and  the  matter  is  more  important  now." 

The  early  rays  of  the  sun  had  licked  up  the  hoar-frost 
of  a  clear  autumnal  morning,  but  had  left  the  roads,  in 
consequence,  and  especially  the  road  up  which  Man- 
ners's  course  lay,  heavy  and  difficult.  The  sunshine, 
too,  of  the  autumn — as  we  often  see  with  the  sunshiny 
of  life — had  been  too  early  bright  to  continue  unclouded 
to  the  close  of  the  day ;  and  now,  even  as  he  rode  on,  a 
thin  brownish  ^m  of  dull  vapour  began  to  creep  up  from 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  promising  rain  ere  long.  Man* 
ners  spurred  on  all  the  faster,  not  that,  as  far  as  his  own 
person  was  concerned,  he  cared  whether  it  rained  or 
not,  but  he  had  served  long  enough  with  nations  who 
follow  their  enemies  by  the  lightest  traces  in  the  dew  or 
in  the  sand  to  know  that  a  heavy  rain  was  often  destruc- 
tion itself  to  the  hopes  of  a  pursuing  party. 

At  length  he  reached  the  level  at  the  top  of  the  ascent ; 
and,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  tumulus,  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  those  who  followed  him,  "  You,  WilUam,  ride  up 
as  far  as  you  can  upon  the  mound,  and  keep  a  keen  eye 
upon  the  whole  plain.  If  you  see  any  one  skulking  about 
or  watching,  give  instant  notice,  and  gallop  up  if  you 
hear  me  call.  You  come  with  me,"  he  added,  to  his 
own  man;  and,  taking  the  shortest  cut  towards  the 
sandpit,  he  spurred  on  towards  the  spot  where  he  had 
last  seen  the  gipsies.    The  bushes,  however,  were  now 
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irectly  between  him  and  the  bank  that  had  sheltered 
Icir  encampment,  so  that  he  could  see  nothing  till  he 
ras  nearly  upon  the  pit. 

Then,  however,  his  disappointment  was  not  small  to 
nd  the  usual  relics  of  a  gipsy  resting-place,  but  nothing 
Ise.  A  few  rags,  a  leaf  of  an  old  black-letter  book, 
fathers  of  many  birds,  and  fur  of  more  than  one  sort 
f  beast,  several  charred  spots,  and  a  large  stick  or  two, 
ere  to  be  seen  upon  the  ground ;  but  nothing  else  met 
le  eye  in  any  direction,  and  Manners  paused  for  a  mo- 
lent  to  lay  out  what  was  to  be  done  next. 
•*  Go  back  for  a  hundred  yards,"  he  said,  at  length, 
iming  to  his  servant ;  "  and  then  make  a  slow  circle 
;  that  distance  quite  round  this  pit,  seeing  whether  you 
m  find  fresh  footmarks  in  any  direction." 
The  servant  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  exclaimed, 
Here  are  a  great  many,  sir,  along  this  road,  which 
$ems  to  go  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Horses* 
et,  too,  and  cart-wheels,  quite  fresh." 
"  Go  on  quite  round,"  rejoined  his  master.  "  What 
)  you  find  more  1" 

''  Here  are  a  good  many  scattered  footmarks  in  this 
rection,  sir,"  replied  the  man  when  he  had  arrived  at 
spot  situated  exactly  between  Manners  and  the  little 
mulus ;  "  but  they  do  not  tend  in  any  particular  way 
at  I  can  see." 

Manners  rode  up ;  but  the  footprints  were  turned  in 
any  directions,  and  were  of  various  sizes,  some  seem- 
gly  fresh,  and  some  half-etTiced  by  others.  Nothing, 
erefon;,  could  be  discovered  from  the  traces  on  that 
irticular  spot ;  but  as  Coloncd  Maimers  had  every  rea- 
n  for  believing  that  his  fridil  must  have  approached 
e  gipsy  encampment  from  that  side,  he  took  the  pains 

dismounting,  and  tracing  the  different  steps  some 
ay  upon  each  of  the  several  paths  in  which  they  led. 
was  in  vain,  however ;  the  whole  were  so  puzzled  and 
terniixed  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  them,  and  had 
s  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  mount  again  when  De  Vaux's 
rvant  came  down  from  the  mound,  at  full  gallop,  ex- 
aiming,  "  There  is  certainly  some  one  watching  there, 
r,  at  the  edge  of  that  wood.  I  have  seen  them  come 
it  and  in  three  times.  There  !  there !  Do  you  see,  sir  1 
e  is  coming  more  forward  now." 
Could  Manners  have  bent  down  with  his  attendants, 
'  as  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  person  who  ap- 
oachcd,  he  would  certainly  have  done  so ;  but  though 
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^ey  might  have  hidden  themselves  among  the  neigh- 
bouring slopes,  their  horses  were  not  so  easily  concealed, 
and  the  sandpit  was  now  too  far  off  to  afford  them  a 
screen.  A  moment's  thought  show-ed  him  that  it  would 
be  bdst  to  stand  quite  still,  as  the  man,  whoever  he  was, 
was  still  advancing.  The  next  moment,  however,  the 
stranger  stopped — ^went  on  a^ain  a  few  steps  farther- 
stopped  again ;  and  then,  tunung  precipitately,  made  his 
way  back  towards  the  wood. 

Manners  Was  in  the  saddle  in  a  moment;  and  oould 
speed  have  accomplished  what  he  desired,  the  person 
who  so  evidently  sought  to  avoid  observation  would  not 
have  escaped,  but  the  distance  he  had  advanced  from 
the  wood  had  not  been  more  than  a  hundred  yards;  and 
long  ere  Manners's  horse  could  reach  the  skirt  of  the 
forest  ground  all  vestige  of  him  he  pursued  was  lost  in 
an  intricate  labyrinth  of  trees  and  bushes,  which  set 
further  search  at  defiance.  The  two  men  came  up 
shortly  after,  while  Manners  was  pausing  disappointed 
by  the  edge  of  the  wood ;  and  De  Vaux's  servant,  touch- 
ing his  hat,  called  the  coloners  attention  to  some  foot- 
marks, which  they  had  passed  as  they  followed  him. 
Manners  instantly  turned  back,  and  m  a  dip  of  the 
ground,  where  some  mud  had  been  left  by  a  half  dried 
up  pool,  he  discovered  the  distinct  traces  of  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  footsteps.  Both  were  small,  and  neither 
seemed  to  have  been  left  by  the  tread  of  a  peasant ;  but 
one  was  evidently  the  mark  of  a  boot,  cut  by  some  neat 
and  fashionable  maker ;  and  De  Vaux's  servant  declared 
that  he  could  swear  to  that  print  haying  ^een  made  by 
his  master's  foot. 

Nothing  remained,  then,  but  to  follow  these  footsteps 
as  far  as  possible ;  but  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  was  not 
small,  for  there  were  but  few  spots  of  a  nature  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  traces  had  been  found,  and  the 
grotmd  around  was  in  general  covered  by  short  parched 
grass,  or  long  tufts  of  rushes-  At  length,  however,  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  fifty  yards  farther  on,  in  the 
exact  direction  in  which  the  other  steps  pointed,  Man- 
ners discovered  the  mark  of  a  heel,  and  this  again  led 
them  to  more  steps.  Several  times  the  traces  seemed 
lost  entirely,  and  several  times  Colonel  Manners  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  last  he  had  seen,  and  set  off 
anew;  but  still  the  positive  assertions  of  his  friend's 
servant  that  the  footsteps  were  those  of  De  Vaux  caused 
Manners  to  persist,  till  at  length  he  succeeded  in  tracing 
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he  prints  to  the  ed^e  of  the  steep  bank,  to  which,  as 
^e  have  seen,  the  gipsy  had  really  led  his  unfortunate 
risiter. 

Manners  now  paused,  with  some  very  painful  appre- 
lensions  gathering  thick  upon  him.  Thither,  it  is  tnie^ 
)e  Vaux  must  have  come  willingly  with  some  other 
lerson,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  either 
if  haste  or  resistance  in  any  of  the  footmarks  they  had 
een ;  but  it  was  in  that  very  wood,  near  which  they 
low  were,  that  the  report  of  fire-arms  had  been  heard 
he  night  before ;  and,  as  far  as  Manners  had  been  able 
o  discover,  it  had  been  in  the  precise  direction  to  which 
he  steps  had  now  guided  them.  What,  too,  he  asked 
limself,  could  be  De  Vaux's  inducement  to  approach  so 
onely  a  place  as  this — ^by  a  path  which  led  to  no  other 
•bject — in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  with  a  person  to 
vhom  it  appeared  he  must  have  been  a  stranger  ?  What, 
00,  could  be  that  person's  object  in  leading  him  hither 
t  such  a  time  ? 

No  answer  could  he  give  to  either  of  these  questions 
irhich  was  at  all  likely  to  calm  the  apprehensions  that 
le  now  began  seriously  to  entertain  concerning  his 
riend's  fate ;  and  he  gazed  round  the  spot  to  which  the 
3otsteps  had  conducted  him  with  more  anxiety  concern- 
ig  the  next  object  that  was  to  meet  his  view  than  ever 
le  had  felt  on  the  field  of  battle. 

At  length,  however,  his  eye  rested  on  the  little  rugged 
ath  by  which  his  friend  and  tlie  gipsy  had  descended 
3  the  scene  of  their  conference  ;  and  Manners  at  once 
Dllowed  it.  Here,  again,  the  two  sets  of  footprints 
^ere  distinctly  visible,  going  down  towards  the  aban- 
oned  quarry  and  the  felled  oak.  There  were  marks 
Iso  to  be  seen,  as  of  some  one  coming  up  ;  but  they 
ad  evidently  been  imprinted  by  the  tread  of  one 
erson,  and  that  not  of  Edward  de  Vaux.  A  few  drops 
f  blood  next  met  Manners's  eye,  as  with  an  attentive 
aze  he  examined  the  ground  while  he  descended, 
'hen  came  more  and  more,  dotting  the  sand  with  red, 
11  they  at  length  led  on  to  a  spot  where  the  same  fooi- 
teps  were  thick  and  many,  as  if  the  persons  whose 
ourse  they  marked  had  stood  there  for  some  time, 
'here,  too,  appeared,  however,  an  evidence  of  more 
nport ;  for  close  to  the  spot  where  De  Vaux  and  the 
ipsy  had  been  standing,  the  sand  had  drank  up  a  large 
uantity  of  gore,  while  the  patclies  of  short  green  grass 
lat  had  rooted  themselves  here  and  there  upon  the 
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broken  ground  around  were  dabbled  with  red  in  varfoiib 
directions. 

Manners  gazed  with  horror  and  with  grief  on  signs 
so  unequivocal  of  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  friend ;  and 
if  he  sorrowed  bitterly  for  De  Vaux,  his  heart  wafe 
hardly  less  afflicted  when  he  thought  of  her  who  was 
so  Boon  to  have  become  his  bride — of  her  whose  father 
and  whose  lover  had  shared  the  same  dark  and  melan- 
choly fate.  His  heart  bled  for  her ;  and  although,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  would  have  felt  the  same  sym- 
pathy for  De  Vaux's  family,  and  the  same  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  friend,  the  pain  he  personally  felt  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  belief  that  he  had,  in  some  degree,  been 
made  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  him 
into  the  trap  which  had  evidently  been  laid  for  him. 
That  feeling,  however,  and  the  indignation  which  that 
feeling  awakened,  made  him  the  more  strongly  deter- 
mine never  to  abandon  the  search  till  he  had  discovered 
the  murderer  and  brought  him  to  justice.  He  resolved 
to  devote  time,  and  fortune,  and  life  itself,  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  to  the  pursuit ;  to  trace  the  offender  out 
with  the  pertinacity  of  a  bloodhound,  and  to  run  him 
down  as  he  would  a  wolf. 

Although,  to  a  man  of  Manners's  character  and  pecu- 
liar frame  of  mind,  the  very  task  of  the  avenger  was  a 
bitter  and  a  dreadful  one,  yet  there  was  another  duty 
still  more  grievous  which  lay  before  him  for  execution 
— that  of  communicating  to  the  family  of  his  unhappy 
friend  the  painful  facts  he  had  discovered ;  and  4;he 
thought  of  the  tears  of  Marian,  and  the  sterner  grief  of 
Mrs.  Falkland,  and  the  deep,  deep  sorrow  of  her  daugh- 
ter, all  thrilled  upon  him  as  he  contemplated  the  course 
he  had  to  follow.  But  to  such  thoughts  he  gave  but  a 
few /moments.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  long  delibera- 
tion, if  action  were  to  be  effectual ;  and  as  Manners  was 
not  more  a  man  of  real  deep  and  noble  feeling  than  he 
was  a  man  of  active  energy,  he  turned  instantly  to  the 
measures  for  detecting  the  murderer.  His  first  step 
was  to  take  the  exact  measurement  of  both  the  foot- 
prints, and  the  next,  to  note  down  precisely  in  his  mem- 
orandum-book every  thing  that  had  occurred  in  the 
search. 

The  man  who  had  been  seen  watching  his  party  from 
the  wood  he  felt  sure  was  implicated  in  the  transaction, 
if  he  were  not  the  principal ;  and  among  the  gipsies 
were  to  be  found,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  accomplices  of 
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w,  if  not  ft*  participatoTB  in  the  deed  itself. 

Utor  &  iHiaicoiiTflnBtioii,  then,  with  the  servants  con- 
snetag  4w  aaeamitm  they  had  already  made,  he  pro- 
weiiea  If  inqnin  what  vn&  the  uext  village  or  town  to 
Ibe  MM  of  liind  Vemty  -,  and  being  iafonned  by  his  Ute 
Usnd'B  servant,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
._„^  .U-.  i.  — ^  cilfled  Barholni,  ha  went  on  to  give 


**  Yon,  \mUam,"  he  said,  "  ride  back  to  the  sandpit, 
ffhioh  yoo  aaw  ma  exaniining  just  now  on  the  top  of 
IwooamMm;  yon^vill  there  find  the  tiacke  of  wheels 
ud  Ctot  goinf  down  the  opposite  road  to  that  by  which 
ire  canns  inrti rating  Uie  direction  the  gipsies  have  taken. 
PoDov  taem  as  fut  as  you  can,  making  contmual  is- 
jniriea  ooncarainatheni.  Trace  them  out,  step  by  step, 
ill  foo  baVe  fonnd  them.  Then  hire  any  of  the  peas- 
mtiT  (o  keq>  watch  upon  them,  night  and  day,  paying 
rhaterei  auip  may  be  necessary  in  advance,  and  giving 
itrict  <q!dan  io  ftJlow  them  wherever  they  ^.  There 
a  anote  to  pav  the  people.  Do  not  spare  either  speed 
irmoMyt  ana  when  you  have  taken  these  precauuoos, 
'ide  over  to  jtnn  me  at  Barholm,  where  1  will  be  to- 
u^t  ,  Qnick'l  mount,  and  away  t" 

The  man'Obeyed,  and  Manners  then  turned  to  his  on 
wrrant.  " Yon, John,''heaaid;"lea4yM»hotMd(nn  j 
lie  bank  to  the  roaa—then  onto  thOTflUm'flwm.Mtt  1 
lU  speed.  Gather  together  as  many  stoat  men  as  evn 
/on  can,  and  mount  them  at  any  price.  Establish  eor- 
'esponding  patrols  all  round  this  wood,  as  we  did  at  the 
Tood  beyond  Montreal  last  year,  and  remember  that 
he  great  thing  is  haste.  There  is  money,  and  if  you 
)eea  more,  refer  the  people  to  me  at  Morley  House. 
When  you  have  done  that,  and  left  the  care  of  the 
>atrol  in  the  hands  of  the  most  inteUigrat  fellow  yon 
^an  find,  come  back  to  me  at  the  house." 

"Shall  1  tell  the  folks  what  is  the  matter,  sir!"  de- 
nanded  the  servant.  Manners  mused  for  some  mo- 
nenta.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  at  length, "  yes ;  circumstances 
.'ully  justify  it;  and  the  people,  who  must  love  Hr8. 
Falkland  and  her  fantily,  will  work  in  the  matter  with 
:he  greater  interest.  Lose  no  time,  John,  lest  the  fellow 
jet  out  of  the  wood  before  you  can  surround  it  He 
will  probably  lie  there  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  till  he 
tliinks  we  are  gone,  and  then  will  make  an  effort  to 
escape.  It  will  take  at  least  four  or  liTe-and-tweaty  men 
to  watch  it  properly,  giving  each  of  them  half  a  mile ; 
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bat  I  should  think  that  In  the  village  you  can  get  together 
as  many — ^at  all  events,  do  your  best."  ^ 

The  man  bowed,  and  led  his  beast  do^  ufe  bank, 
while  Manners,  springing  into  thie  saddle,  tmied  his 
horse^s  head  back  towards  Morley  House. 

With  grief  and  reluctance  he  did  so ;  and  although 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  promptitude  in  his  own  proce^- 
ings,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  keep  those  so  deeply 
interested  in  suspense,  yet  repugnance  to  his  painfiu 
task  certainly  rendered  his  horse's  pace  slower  in  re- 
turning than  it  had  been  when  he  set  out  upon  his 
search. 

"  How  is  Miss  De  Vaux  now  V  he  asked  of  the  servant 
who  presented  himself  to  take  his  horse;  and  it  was 
some  relief  to  hear  in  reply  that  she  had  not  come  down. 
He  then  ascended  the  stairs  towards  the  drawing-room, 
but  in  the  anteroom  he  was  met  by  Isadore,  who  had 
already  become  aware  of  his  retiim.  All  the  light  gay 
spirit  was  gone  from  her  eyes,*ajid  her  countenance 
now  expressed  nothing  but  intense  anxiety.  "  You  look 
grave,  Colonel  Manners,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  lum.  "  You  look  sad ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me 
what  have  you  discovered  1" 

"  Nothing  at  all  satisfactory,"  replied  Manners,  anx- 
ious to  break  the  ma^er  to  her  as  gently  as  possible : 
**  the  whole  business  is  certainly  very  strange ;  but  I 
still  hope  and  trust  that—" 

"  Hope  and  trust  \*^  exclaimed  Isadore,  clasping  her 
hands.  "  Oh,  Colonel  Manners,  you  know  more  than 
you  say.  Poor,  poor  Marian !  But  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you,  tell  me  all.  Indeed,  this  suspense  is  worse  than  the 
truth." 

"  I  have  very  little  to  tell,  my  dear  Miss  Falkland," 
he  replied;  "but  I  must  acknowledge  that  what  I  have 
to  tell  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  remove  our  apprehen- 
sions." 

**  But  the  gipsies.  Colonel  Manners !"  exclaimed  Isa- 
dore ;  **  have  you  seen  the  gipsies  1" 

"  No,  1  have  not,"  he  answered :  "  they  had  left  the 
common  before  I  arrived ;  but  I  found  traces  of  the  way 
they  had  taken,  and  have  sent  your  cousin's  own  ser- 
vant to  pursue  them." 

"Sent  my  cousin's  servant,  without  attempting  to 
follow  them  yourself !"  cried  Isadore ;  but  then,  instantly 
lighting  upon  the  right  conclusion,  she  added,  "  But, 
DO,  no,  no,  Colonel  Manners,  I  know  you  better !    You 
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rC'Old  never  'aave  sent  my  cousin's  serrant  upon  such 
in  :::\'iiiy.  unless  you  had  discovered  something  to  ren- 
ier  your  stay  here  more  necessary.  But  here  comes 
naiiimm  from' poor  Marian's  room.  Now,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  tell  us  all.  Colonel  Manners." 

"  I  hope  Miss  De  Vaux  is  more  composed/*  said  Man- 
lers,  tumiiiz  -o  Mr^.  Falkland  as  she  entered. 

**  She  is  aslet-p  from  the  effect  of  strong  opiates,  my 
lear  sir."  rtpliea  Mrs-  Falkland  gravely ;  "  and,  if  I  may 
juijc  from  your  countenance,  il  is  happy  for  her  that 
jhe  is  so.  Now,  Colonel  Manners,  teU  me  candidly 
.vha:  y  ju  have  disoovered — I  require  no  preparation." 

"  The  facts  are  simply  these,  then,"  replied  Manners, 
'  ani  1  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  I  am 
ieeply  uneasy  on  accomit  of  De  Vaux.  When  I  reached 
;he  eipsy  encampment  all  was  vacant,  and  nothing  to 
3e  hM\:\'i  but  the  place  where  it  had  been,  together  with 
"re«h  tracks  of  wheels  and  feet,  marking  the  direction 
ivhich  the  great  body  of  the  gipsies  had  taken.  How- 
?ver.  in  anotlier  part'of  the  common  we  discovered  foot- 
iiarks.  which  De  Vaux's  senant  positively  asserts  to 
3e  those  of  his  master :  and,  of  course,  my  first  care 
Mas  to  follow  those  as  far  as  possible.  They  led  us,  1 
un  sorr\'  to  say,  in  the  direction  where  shots  had  been 
fieard  in  the  wood." 

**  Good  God  !*'  cried  Isadore,  the  tears  bursting  from 
fier  eyes  ;  *•  poor  Edward  I  and  still  more  unhappy  Ma- 
nan  . 

••  Xay.  do  not  weep  so  bitterly,  Miss  Falkland,'*  said 
Manners,  **  or  1  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  my 
ricirount.  Kemember.  however,  thai  we  have  disco\ered 
as  yet  nothing  at  all  certain,  and  that  such  appeara/ices 
cis  we  have  discovered  are  often,  very  often,  fallacious.'' 

'*  You  must  let  her  weep.  Colonel  Manners,"  said  Mrs. 
Falkland :  **  men  never  understand  how  great  a  relief 
tears  are  to  a  woman;  and  often  I  regret  that  some  se- 
vere sorrows  have  taken  from  me  the  power  of  weeping 
as  once  1  could.  Pray  go  on,  too ;  let  us  hear  the  worst. 
Where  did  the  steps  lead  to  ]'' 

"  To  a  high  bank  just  above  a  turn  in  the  road,"  re- 
plied Colonel  Manners ;  "  a  little  more  than  a  mile  on 
the  other  side  of  the  village." 

''  Indeed !"  cried  Mrs.  Falkland,  now  extremely  agi- 
tated ;  "  the  very  spot  where  my  poor  brother  was  mur- 
dered." 

"Not  exactly,"  answered  Manners;  "for  that  spot 
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Was  pointed  ont  to  me  by  De  Vaux  as  vfe  came  nBei'i 
and  the  place  to  which  I  now  refer,  thoQffh lieaxit,  iv 
not  precisely  the  same.  At  that  banky  h^pimwty  all 
traces  of  my  poor  friend'isr  footsteps  we|e  jQ||t»  and.  I 
could  only  find  those  of  adbther  penpn  MpB$  away 
from  it."  T    "^  . 

Isadore  continued  to  weep  in^silence^  but  Mrs.  Fall^' 
land,  seeing  that  Manners  paused^mewhat  Sjjifctly, 
fixed  her  eye  upon  him  with  a  look  of  keeA^l^iry. 
Maimers  glanced  towards  Miss  Falkland,  slightly  raising  . 
his  eyebrows,  and  shaking  his  head ;  and  Mrs.  Falkland, 
understanding  his  meaning,  took  Isadore^s  hand,  saying, 
"  Go,  my  love,  and  sit  %y  your  poor  cousin :  Colonel 
Manners  may  have  business  with  me  which  we  can 
better  discuss  alone." 

Isadore  obeyed  at  once,  and  Mr^.  Falkland  then  turned 
to  Manners  with  firm  composure,  sayiju^,  '*  Now>  Col- 
onel Maimers,  tell  me  all ;  whaAnore  (M  you  find  ?" 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say,  madam,'9ie  answered,  <'  that  I 
found  a  ffreat  deal  of  blood  spilt  upon  the  sand." 

Mrs.  Falkland  covered  her  eyeawwith  her  hands,  and 
remained  silent  for  several  minutes.  At  length  she 
looked  up,  and  Colonel  Manneris  pTt>c«eded : — "  I  have 
now,  madam,  related  all  that  I  have  done,  except  some 
measures  already  taken  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
persons  implicated.  Such  appearances  as  those  I  have 
met  with,  I  still  say,  are  often  fallacious ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  the  same  steps 
as  if  they  were  perfectly  certain.  If  you  will  give  me 
the  name  of  the  nearest  magistrate,  I  will  write  to  him 
instantly  to  obtain  his  sanction  for  what  I  have  already 
done,  and  his  assistance  in  what  we  may  yet  have 
to  do." 

**The  nearest  magistrate  is  old  Mr.  Arden,"  repUed 
Mrs.  Falkland ;  *^  an  active  and  intelligent  man,  though 
somewhat  severe.  He  is  the  same,"  she  added,  while 
some  tears  came  into  her  eyes — "  he  is  the  same  who 
investigated  with  so  miiph  energy  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  my  poor  brother." 

"  To  mm,  then,  I  will  wnte  at  once,  madam,"  repUed 
Maimers.  "  When  1  have  done  so,  I  have  another  task 
to  perform  which  will  lead  me  to  some  distance ;  but  I 
win  be  back  here  to-morrow ;  for  though  I  would  not 
willingly  intrude  upon  your  family  in  such  a  moment  of 
grief,  vet  I  hold  myself  bound — " 
.  ^  Oh,  do  not  call  it  intruding,  ColonA^Manners,"  cried 


,  "  if  you  will  have  the  great  kindnesa  to 

i6Ie  oMhis  sad  Business  for  me.  to  api  aa 
re  in  i^  and  to  add  my  love  for  my  poor 
f  own  friendship  for  him,  as  motivea  for 
~Ja.Xg  and^ursuing  his  murderers,  yoii 
Mslest  of  favours  oa  me  and  mine.  Oh 
■rc^ti  must  not  think  of  leaving  us 
Ibis,  when  we  all  want  the  aasist- 
JW,  und  suF>[>ort  of  one  so  well  calculated  to 
I  aud  10  aid  us.  But  do  you  know  there  is 
aiiotlier  lask.i  am  going  to  put  upon  you ;  and  circum- 
stances may  render  il  very  painful  to  you — De  Vault's 
father — I  could  wish  these  tidS^  broken  lo  him.  His 
whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  his  son;  and  I  am  sure 
Colonel  Manners  is  too  generous  not  to  forget,  in  mo- 
ments of  affliction,  any  offence  that — " 

"  I  have  alra^y  arr^ged,  my  dear  madam,"  replied 
Colonel  Mannere,  "  lo  ib  over  to  Lord  Dewry  as  soon 
a£  I  have  written  to  Mtf.  Arden.  De  Vaux's  servant  is 
to  meet  me  at  the  village  of  Barholm  ;  and  believe  me 
that  the  little  dispuievhich  occurred  between  the  father 
of  my  fiieod  and  myself  rests  loo  lightly  on  my  mind 
to  be  thought  ot-fof'  a  moment,  when  I  can,  in  any  de- 
gree, blunl  the  first  sharp  i?dge  of  the  sad  tidings  he 
must  soon  hRBr." 

"  I  see  one  cannot  calaalate  too  liberally  on  your 
good  feeling,"  said  Mrs.  Falkland ;  "  nor  can  I  express 
what  a  relief  il  is  to  me  lo  have  you  here,  Colonel  Man- 
ners, at  such  a  trying  moment.  I  cannot,  indeed,  in  my 
present  stale  of  mind,  attend  to  your  comfort  as  I  could 
wish  i  but  let  me  beg  you,  at  least,  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment ere  you  set  out  for  my  brother's," 

"None,  1  thank  you,  my  dear  madam," he  relied; 
"I  do  not  require  it.  But  now  do  not  let  me  detain 
you.  1  know  that  you,  too,  have  the  painful  task  of 
breaking  the  confirmation  of  our  fears  to  her  who  will 
feel  the  pang  more  acutely  than  any." 

"  Indeed,  I  hardly  know  how  to  do  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
Falkland.  "To  a  casual  observer,  Marian  may  appear 
cold  and  indifTeront  by  nature ;  but  quite  the  reverse  is 
known  to  be  the  case  by  those  who  have  better  oppor- 
tunities of  judging.  Her  heart  is  all  warmth,  and  ten- 
derness, and  affection;  aiid  it  is,  perhaps,  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  very  excess  of  such  feelings  that  makes  her 
put  a  stricter  guajd  upon  the  expression  of  them.  1  fear 
'^-■" -din^fti"  ---    '      -'■•-'- ■"---- 


that  these  tidingaVu  told  entirely,  wUl  go  far  to  kill  her." 
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^'  Then  by  n9  means  tell  them,  f&y  dear  madatt,^  a- 
replied  Manners  :"  I  am  no 'advocate  for  eo] 
or  pious  frauds  of  any  kind  v,  and  where  tHU  stairiitirof 
the  individual  is  able  to  bear  them  up,  we  dMraU  fbintya^ 
speak  the  truth :  but  of  couraS  we  mua^ri 
conduct  by  our  knowledge  of  the  penrantrhid  both « 
from  what  I  have  seen  to-day,  and  what  ^u  youBelf  ,< 
say,  I  would  strongly  advise  you— rff  you  wili  ;(|KkBe 
my  doing  so — ^to  teU  Miss  De  Vaux,  merely,  tha^lMivd 
not  succeeded  in  my  first  search  for  my  pc^or  friea^ 
and  that  I  am  still  following  the  same  obj^Wn  a  diffe^ 
ent  direction."  • 

"  I  believe  I  must  do  even  as  you  say,''  implied  Mrs. 
Falkland,  '*  and  suffer  Marian's  mind  to  comi  to  the  sad 
conclusion,  to  which  we  have  already  come,  by  decrees. 
Though  the  suspense  may  be  harrowing,  yet  it  wSl  not 
have  so  bad  an  effect  on  her  as  the  sndaeni|onfirmation  ^ 
of  her  worst  fears.  Allow  me,  too,  to  mht.  Colonel 
Manners,  that  you  will  find  my  brother  less  capable  Of 
bearing  suph  tidinss  than  you  may  imagine,  from  what 
you  have  seen  of  his  demeanour.  His  love  for  his  son 
was  as  ardent  as  his  other  passions." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Manners, 
taking  her  hand ;  "  I  will  do  nothing  roughly,  believe 
me." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  answered  Mrs.  Falkland — "  I  do, 
indeed,  believe  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Colonel 
Manners  to  act  unkindly  to  any  one.  At  what  time 
shall  I  order  the  carriage  ?" 

'*  Oh,  not  at  all— not  at  all,"  he  answered ;  '*  I  Will 
ride :  it  is  always  my  custom ;  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
written  this  letter,  and  my  servant  has  returned,  I  will 
set  out.  _  Let  me  detain  yon  no  longer,  and  God  grant 
(kaX  oor  fears  may  have  magnified  the  proofs  in  theur 
own  support.'* 

Vol.  L— Z 
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"  Ah !  what  a  tangled  web  we  weare, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Nothing  shows  us,  perhaps,  the  utter  blindness  in 
which  we  are  held  by  fate  more  completely,  than  the 
constant  fallacy  of  our  calculation^  in  regard  to  even 
the  smallest  events  over  which  we  have  not  a  personal 
and  unlimited  control.  A  letter  is  put  into  our  hands  in 
a  writing  that  we  know  ;  and  ere  we  have  broken  the 
seal,  fancy,  aided  by  the  best  efforts  of  reason,  has  laid 
out  before  us  the  probable  contents :  but  as  soon  as  the 
seal  is  broken,  we  find  the  whole  as  different  therefrom 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  A  friend,  or  a  stranger, 
comes  to  see  us  ;  and  ere  we  can  reach  the  room  where 
he  is  waiting,  imagination  has  done  her  work,  and  given 
us  a  full  account  of  the  person  and  his*  errand.  We 
expect  some  pleasant  meeting,  or  some  glad  tidings,  and 
we  go  but  to  hear  of  some  bitter  loss  or  sad  disap- 
pointment. 

Thus,  as  Lord  Dewry  walked  towards  the  room  to 
which  he  had  directed  the  servant  to  conduct  Colonel 
Manners,  he  did  not  fail  to  calculate  the  cause  of  his 
coming.  "  He  is  either  here,"  thought  the  peer,  "  to 
apologize  for  his  conduct,  in  which  case  I  shall  treat  him 
with  contempt,  or  he  has  come  to  proffer  that  personal 
satisfaction  which  he  before  refused.  I  hope  the  latter ; 
and  if  so,  I  shall  -have  a  cause  sufficient  to  assign  for 
demanding  Edward's  immediate  rupture  with  him." 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  saloon 
in  the  midst  of  which  Colonel  Manners  was  standing, 
booted,  and  spurred,  and  dusty,  from  the  road ;  but  with 
that  air  of  ease,  composure,  and  calmness  which  spoke 
his  character. 

" My  lord,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  peer  entered,  "I 
am  obliged  very  unwillingly  to  intrude  upon  you ;  and, 
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of  conrap,  feel  more  uncomfortable  in  intemipting  yoU 
■  U  this  tinB*as*iabie  hour ;  but  the  buGuicss  on  whict  I 
come  aiSmits  of  no  delay." 

"  I  ram  not  8wat«|sir,"  replied  the  peer,  frowning 
slenily,  "  what  ^usliKrs  can  remain  between  uh,  after 
our  last  meeting,  when  you  thought  fit — " 

"  My  lord,"  intemipled  Colonel  Manners,  anxious  to 
put  a  Slop  10  a  revival  of  past  grievances,  whifh.  at  the 
pwaenl  moment,  could  only  aggravate  tlie  pain  he  liad 
to  inflict — "  my  lord,  my  present  business  is  lottjiy 
unconnected  with  the  past ;  and  extremely  sorry  1  am 
that  any  thing  ever  occurred  between  your  lordship  and 
myself  to  render  my  present  tisit  disagreeable  to  you 
in  itself." 

"Sir,  yonr  expression  of  sorrow,"  replied  the  peer, 
"aa  is  usual  in  such  cases,  uomcs  too  late  ;  but  to  your 
business,  sir.     Do  itot  let  lue  interrupt  that.     What  ia 

Siur  business  with  me  ?  for  the  sooner  we  settle  it  the 
tier  shall  I  be  pleased." 

There  was  a  pertinacity  in  Lord  Dowry's  rudeness  that 
offended  Miuiners ;  but  he  gave  no  way  to  his  anger. 
There  was  a  atroiieer  feeling  in  liis  bosom ;  and  pity  for 
the  childleae  old  man  not  barely  mastered  every  other 
sensation,  but  mastered  alL  so  completely,  that  he  went 
on  with  as  nice  a  calciilation  of  the  best  and  kindest 
awHWofbtealiiiiBhialOssto  &e  peer,  as  if  not  a  word 
had  been  said  but  those  of  welcome  and  civility.  "My 
lord,"  he  replied,  "  I  com«  to  you  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal magiati-j,te3  of  this  cuunly,  in  your  quality  of  lord- 
lieulenaot — " 

"1  wish,  sir,"  interrupted  the  peer,  "  tliat  you  had 
Bought  some  other  magistrate  to  whom  your  presence 
would  have  been  more  welcome." 

"  1  might  have  done  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Manners, 
"  had  the  buaineaa  on  which  I  had  to  seek  a  magistrate 
not  been  one  so  immediately  affecting  your  lordship, 
that  although,  in  the  first  instance,  1  wrote  to  the  nearest 
jnstioe  of  the  peace  that  1  oould  hear  of — Mr.  Arden — 1 
thought  it  but  right  to  ride  over  myself  to  request  yotir 
co-operation  in  the  measures  we  are  taking." 

Manners  observed  a  change  of  expression,  and  a 
slight  degree  of  paleness  pass  over  the  countenance  of 
hia  hearer ;  and,  ailhough  he  certainly  did  not  attribute 
it  to  that  consciousness  of^-rime  and  consequent  feeling 
of  insecurity  in  which  It  really  originated,  he  saw  that 
the  firet  step  wax  gained ;  luul  that  the  peer  was,  in 
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some  degree,  prepared  to  hear  evil  tidings.  Lord  Dewry, 
however,  replied  in  a  manner  which  had  nearly  forced 
the  communication  at  once.  "  May  I  ask,  sir,^'  he  said* 
in  a  tone  grave  but  less  bitter  t^gtn  that  which  he  had 
formerly  employed — "  may  I  asl^^ir,  why,  when  busi- 
ness of  importance  concerning  myself  occurred,  my 
son  did  not  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  commum- 
eating  with  his  father  upon  the  subject,  but  rather  left 
it  to  a  person  whose  visit  was  certainly  unsohcited  V* 

*'  Because,  my  lord,  your  son  was  not  capable  of  doing 
80,'^  replied  Colonel  Manners,  *'  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  absent  from  Morley  House." 

"  Not  at  Morley  House !"  cried  the  peer.  "  Pray 
where  is  he,  then,  sir  ?" 

**  I  really  cannot  inform  your  lordship,"  repUed  Man- 
ners, "  for  I  do  not  know." 

**  Good  God !  this  is  very  extrao^inary,"  cried  Lord 
Dewry,  taking  alarm  more  from  the  tone  of  Manners's 
voice,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  than  from 
any  thing  he  had  said.  *^  For  Heaven's  sake,  explain 
yourself,  sir.  Where  is  my  son  ?  What  is  your  busi- 
ness 1    Sit  down,  sir,  I  beg !    What  is  it  you  seek  !" 

By  the  agitated  manner  in  which  the  baron  spoke, 
Manners  saw  that  he  must  proceed  cautiously. 

"  May  I  ask  you,  my  lord,  if  you  have  ever  heard  of 
a  person  named  Pharold,  a  gipsy  1"  he  demanded,  in- 
tending by  this  question  to  lead  his  hearer's  mind  away, 
for  a  moment,  from  the  real  subject  of  apprehension ; 
but,  without  at  all  wishing  it,  by  that  very  inquiry  he 
redoublc^d  the  agitation  of  the  peer. 

For  an  instant  the  thoughts  of  Lord  Dewry  were  all 
in  confusion  and  uncertainty ,-^oubtful  of  the  end  to 
which  Manners's  interrogatory  tended,  and  fearful  that 
a  man  to  whom  he  had  given  such  just  cause  for  anger 
had  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  dreadful  secrets 
which  dppressed  his  own  bosom.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  to  gaze  with  some 
degree  of  wildncss  upon  the  countenance  of  his  ques- 
tioner ;  but  almost  instantly  recalling  his  firmness,  and 
recollecting  the  measures  he  had  taken,  and  the  schemes 
he  had  laid  out,  he  recovered  also  his  composure,  and 
repUed,  with  a  forced  smile,  **  You  have  alarmed  me 
about  my  son.  Colonel  Manners ;  but  you  ask  me  if  1 
know  •a  gipsy  of  the  name  of  Pharold.  I  do :  my 
family  have,  I  am  afraid,  too  good  reason  to  know 
him-'^ 

AS 


"  Then  have  you  any  cbhm  to  sup 
ui  iil-wLI  iDHTBrda  your  family]"  d 
■gain. 

"  I  have,  Bir,  I  hav^"  replied  Lon 
Ibestningesl  rcuson^w  believe  thati 
—that  he  has  already  injured  us,  am! 
portunity  to  do  more  and  more  Tor  oi 


answer  wliich  to  him  was  boili  mysM 
"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Uje  peer,  eta 
chair  into  wliich  he  had  cast  himself  » 
Manners  lo  be  seated — ■'  no,  no !  cer 
ta  Ibe  meaning  of  this  !  You  have  son 
«r!  Whatof Edwardi  TeUrae,lbe 
where  ja.mv  son  >." 

"My  lord,  I  am^vieved  to  fepeat, 
you  where  he  is,"  replied  Manners} 
purpose  of  (^ODcertiug  means  lor  disc 
BOW  wait  upou  your  lordehip.  He  w 
to  see  this  gipsy  Pharold,  and  has  ne< 
Manners  actedforthebest;  and  ha 
est  idea  of  all  th&t  was  pa.ssing  in 
Vaui's  father,  he  Ihouoht  that  1^  eoi 
tflOHi^nts  the  proof  he  had  obtained  o 
-taapi  iinird«red,  he  wcndd  allow  the  nl 
parent  to  conne  by  degrees,  and  la 
knowlrrige  of  Ihe  truth;  but  the  resut 
Bueh  as  he  anllcipated;  for  lo  LordDi 
of  his  son  having  any  comnnuiication 
eyewitness  of  tliat  dreadful  deed  whit 
ted  in  other  years,  was  agonizing  in  it 
remembering  that  any  one  was  press 
agitation  to  which  he  yielded,  he  c 
together,  and  strode  up  and  down  tl 
ing,  "  Villain !  scoundrel '.  it  is  all  ove 
recollecting  that  he  was  observed,  he  : 
to  curb  his  emotions,  and  to  make  ai 
the  apparent  cause  for  that  agitation  wt 
displayed.  "  Colonel  Manners,"  he  sai 
much.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me 
Something  more  than  a  temporary  and 
must  have  occurred  to  excite  apprehei 
BO  much  accustomed  to  danger  as  you 
sister  a  woman  to  yield  to  idle  fears 
irhat  has  happened  to  my  son,  and  wt 
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suppose  that  there  has  been  any  communication  between 
him  and  a  person  in  regard  to  whom  I  have  more  than 
suspicions  of  very  terrible  deeds — who  is,  I  believe,  a 
villain  of  the  blackest  chamcter,  and  who  would  scruple 
at  nothing  to  injure  a  race  whSSvere  his  first  bene- 
factors." 

"The  facts  are  these,  my  lord,"  replied  Manners: 
"  but  I  trust  we  shall  find  that  your  son*s  absence  is 
owing,  notwithstanding  its  strangeness,  to  some  acci- 
dentsd  circumstance  of  no  importance.  As  I  was  about 
to  say,  however,  the  (acts  are  these : — It  appears  that 
last  night  De  Vaux  did  not  go  to  bed ;  that  he  left  Mofley 
House  during  the  night,  and  that  he  has  never  returned 
during  the  day.  He  also,  I  find,  mentioned  yesterday 
to  his  cousin,  Miss  De  Vaux,  his  intention  of  visiting  a 
gipsy  named  Pharold,  who  had  sent  him  a  letter  that 
morning ;  but  his  purpose,  as  he  tfl^n  stated  it,  was'  to 
go  to  Morley  Down,  where  the  gipsies  were,  to-day, 
and  not  during  the  night;  and' his  prolonged  absence 
has,  of  course,  greatly  alarmed  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her 
family." 

"  But  has'no  search  been  instituted  !  Have  no  traces 
been  found  V^  cried  Lord  Dewry,  his  fears  taking  a  new 
direction.    "  No  time  should  be  lost." 

"  No  time  has  been  lost  as  yet,  my  lord,"  replied  Man- 
ners :  "  I  myself  have  been  to  the  place  where  the  gip- 
sies were  Ixtst  seen ;  but  they  are  there  no  more,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  must  have  either  decamped  in  the  night 
or  early  this  morning.  But  it  appears  certain,  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  De  Vaux's  servant,  who  was  with  me, 
that  some  footprints  which  we  traced  on  the  ground,  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  common,  were  from  my  poor 
friend's  boot ;  and  in  the  same  track  are  those  of  an- 
other person,  who  was  apparently  with  him  during  the 
night.^' 

"But  whither  did' they  lead?"  exclaimed  the  peer, 
whose  agitation  was  becoming  dreadful.  "  Speak  out, 
sir,  for  God's  sake !  You  call  him  your  poor  friend :  you 
have  discovered  more.  Whither  did  the  footsteps  lead  ? 
I  catn  bear  all." 

"  They  led,  my  lord,"  replied  Manners,  "  to  a  high 
bank,  overhanging  a  part  of  the  road,  about  a  mile  or 
more  to  the  west  of  Morley  House,  near  \  point  of 
wooded  land  which  causes  the  river  to  tak^  a  singular 
bend  in  its  course." 

Lord  Dewry  shook  in  every  limb ;  but,  by  a  strong 


effort,  he  uttered,  "  Go  on,  sir ;  go  or 

"  'I'hank  God,  my  lord,  I  have  liillc  i 
your  loTdship.'"  rcp^d  Manuers.  " 
stem  ended;  but — '^ 

tip  paused,  and  the  peer  eagerly 
what— what  found  you  more  V 

"  It  must  be  lold,"  Ihought  Manners, 
lord."  be  added,  aloud,  "  a  good  deal  of 
the  sand." 

Tlic  peer  groaned  bitterly.  "  My  j 
boy !"  he  cried;  but  for  ttome  minute, 

While  Manners  had  been  ia  the  act 
the  couiliet  which  had  taken  place  in 
Dewry  can  better  be  conceived  than  i 
momeat  produced  a  change  of  sensat 
new  and  iliflerent  •pprchcnsion.  Ni 
son  made  acquainted  witli  his  guilt ;  i 
very  means  he  hEid  taken  lo  conceal  i 
tlie  eii>9y  to  wieak  his  vengeance  o 
Child.  That  Pharold  was  c:apahle  of 
every  crime  was  a  conviction  which 
about  in  the  mind  of  the  peer  by  oni 
procMses  in  the  human  heart  viaereb 
IDCenceiJits  Wacknesa  from  e' —  ■'"  " 


Pharold  might  have  obtainc<i  iiiforniat 
for  him  by  me  gamekeeper,  Lind  to  ave 
have  revealed  his  whole  history  lo  Ei 
another  he  believed  that  the  destnictic 
l^ve  been  the  means  whicli  the  gipsi* 
opon,  in  order  to  punish  liitnself  for  h 

As  Colonel  Manners  concluded  his  j 
the  latter  opinion  predominated  ove 
peer's  own  heart  acknowledged  that  tj. 
taken  was  that  which  was  the  most  fi 
and  he  beheld  no  other  image  than  the 
the  child  of  his  love,  muttered  in  c 
sight  of  the  very  spot  where  his  own  1 
brother.  All  his  first  emotions  were  co 
grief.  He  had  loved  Ids  son ;  he  had  i 
affection  and  pride  had  uniti>d  lo  give  h 
place  in  a  heart  that  angry  passions  1 
desolate ;  and  now  he  was  alone  in  al 
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bad  been  bitherto  like  a  manner  plongbing  tbe  waves 
in  the  midst  of  storms  and  darkness,  with  one  small 
point  of  bright  light  in  the  wide  dari^  Tacancy  before 
him ;  but  now  the  clouds  had  rolled  over  that  light  for 
ever,  and  the  past  and  the  future  were  alike  one  lurid 
night.  There  was  nothing  left  in  life  to  live  for ;  and 
during  one  moment  all  was  despair:  but  the  minute 
after,  the  most  overpowering  passion  of  human  nature 
rose  up,  and  rekindled  with  its  own  red  and  baleful  light 
the  extinguished  torch  of  hope.  Revenge  became  his 
thirst ;  and  the  remembrance  that  it  was  nearly  within 
his  grasp,  and  that  another  day  would  give  it  to  him, 
was  the  only  consolation  that  his  mind  could  receive. 
It  seized  upon  him  at  once ;  it  compelled  every  other 
feeling  and  passion  to  its  aid :  grief  gave  it  bitterness ; 

Eride  gave  it  intensity ;  wrath  lent  it  eagerness.  "  He 
as  smitten  me  to  the  heart,^^  he  thought;  ^he  has 
smitten  me  to  the  heart.  But  I  will  smite  him  still 
deeper,  and  he  shall  learn  what  it  is  to  have  raised  his 
hand  against  a  son  of  mine/*  It  was  but  for  one  instant 
that  he  had  given  way  to  despair,  and  the  next  revenge 
took  possession  of  his  whole  soul,  and  became  almost 
more  than  a  consolation — a  joy.  All  its  dark  and  cruel 
pictures,  too,  rose  up  before  his  mental  vision,  and  he 
pleased  himself  with  gazing  forth  into  the  future,  and 
seeing  him  he  most  hated  within  the  gripe  of  his  ven- 
geance. He  painted  to  himself  the  agony  which  long 
and  solitary  imprisonment  would  inflict  on  a  heart  which 
he  knew  to  be  wild  and  free ;  he  thought  over  all  the 
tyrannical  details  of  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  he 
fBzed  even  into  the  gipsy's  bosom,  and  saw  the  burnt 
mg  indignation  and  despair  that  would  wring  his  heart, 
exposed  a  public  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  a  race  he 
detested,  tried  by  laws  he  condemned  and  had  abjured, 
and  exciting  the  curiosity  and  the  loud  remark  of  the 
idle  and  the  vulgar.  He  followed  him  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  scaffold,  and  saw  him  die  the  death  of  a 
dog ;  and  only  grieved  that  there  revenge  must  stop,  and 
that  the  cup  contained  not  another  drop  of  ignominy  and 
suffering  to  pour  upon  the  head  of  him  who  had  destroyed 
his  son. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  he  remained  silent  for 
several  minutes ;  but  his  features  worked,  and  his  limbs 
even  writhed,  wrought  unconsciously  by  the  intensity  of 
the  emotions  within.  Colonel  Manners  saw  the  strong 
and  painful  degree  of  his  agitation ;  but  he  had  no  key 


to  the  secret  aourceH  of  foiling  whi 
the  news  of  hi«  sou's  loss,  were  gus) 
C^  Mttemcss  upon  his  he^t.  He 
'tha^l  he  saw  to  deep  grief;  and  altbi 
lo  the  peer,  in  his  magisierial  capac 
bring  about  the  disuloaurea  he  had 
aa  possible,  yet  he  siill  thought  it  \ 
same  course  with  which  he  had  be 
gage  the  unhappy  nobleman  in  those 
exertions  which  might  in  some  degi 
from  the  sole  and  painful  contempi 
loss. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  feelingly,  "l 
reels  more  deeply  and  sympatlnzcs  r 
your  lordship  than  myself;  but  all 
your  mind  that  great  and  instant  cxer 
}□  ensure  the  arrest  of  the  niurdei 
whom  1  have  determined  never  to  qc 
bim  brought  to  justice." 

Lord  Dewry,  with  his  own  bum 
warmly  that  of  Colonel  Manners,  itu 
mcr  hatred.  The  fact  is,  however,  t 
bad  established  between  them  two  si 
death  of  Edwttrd  de  Vaux.  The  oni 
posed  of  good  feelings,  and  sprang 
affiaction  for  the  deceased,T^urecti| 
course,  risen  ia  value  in  each  otherSi 
had  halloweii  it ;  and  the  other, — pan 
which,  though  noble  and  virtuous  on ' 
terribly  mixed  with  evil  on  the  other 
of  bringing  the  murderer  to  justice, 
grasped  Colonel  Manners's  hand,  and  a 
to  thank  you  for,  sir,  and  I  am  afraid 
what  to  apologize  for  in  the  past ;  but 

"  Do  not  mention  it,  1  beg,  my  lord," 
"  It  ia  forgotten  entirely  ;  only  let  us  1 
with  a  common  effort  to  pursue  this  sa 
to  discover,  as  far  as  Heaven  shall  ent 
really  occurred,  and  above  all,  to  ensu 
i^iprehension  of  this  gipsy  Pharold, ' 
cumstance,  hitherto  apparent,  points  at 

A  gleam  of  triumph  broke  over  the 
tenance  of  the  peer.  "  If  I  am  not  ver 
Colonel  Manners,"  he  said,  "tliis  ven 
in  our  hands  to-night.  He  and  his  gar 
^one  for  one  sort  of  crime.    My  padi 
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den  infonned  me  a  few  days  ago  that  they  had  discov- 
ered a  plan  which  these  gipsies  had  laid  for  robbing  my 
park  of  the  deer ;  and  I  immediately  took  measures  to 
ensure  the  arrest  of  the  whole  of  them  in  the  very  fact. 
Nor  was  my  purpose  alone  to  save  my  game,  Colonel 
Manners,  nor  to  punish  deer-stealers,"  continued  Lord 
Dewry,  raising  his  head  and  speaking  with  determined 
firmness  j  "  no,  I  had  a  weightier  object  in  view ;  1  had 
a  more  serious  offence  to  avenge." 

The  peer  paused;  for  although  he  was  anxious  to 
make  the  charge  which  he  had  determined  to  bring 
against  the  gipsy,  boldly  and  distinctly  to  as  many  pri- 
vate individusds  as  possible, "before  he  urged  it  in  a  pub- 
lic court  of  justice,  yet  he  felt  a  difficulty,  a  hesitation, 
perhaps  we  might  say  a  fear,  in  pronouncing  for  the  first 
time  so  false  an  accusation  against  a  fellow^reature, 
which  was  to  be  supported,  too,  by  so  many  dark,  and 
tortuous,  and  deceitful  contrivances.  There  was  in  his 
bosom  a  consciousness  of  the  fallacy,  of  the  futility,  we 
might  say,  of  all  human  calculations,  which  produced 
an  undefined  dread  of  rendering  his  schemes  irretriev- 
able by  once  making  the  charge  to  any  one.  It  waa  to 
him  the  passing  of  the  Rubicon;  and  that  step  once 
taken,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  involved  in  a  labyrinth 
of  obscure  and  unknown  paths,  from  which  there  would 
be  no  retreat,  and  which  would  conduct  him  whither  he 
knew  not.  And  yet  he  saw  that  it  must  be  taken ;  that 
the  gipsy's  first  act  after  his  arrest  would  undoubtedly  be, 
to  charge  him  with  the  crime  which  he  had  committed ; 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  give  aU 
his  future  proceedings  a  firm  basis  and  a  commanding 
position,  to  be  the  person  to  accuse  rather  than  the  per- 
son accused.  He  knew  how  inferior  defence  is  to  attack ; 
how  much  more  faith  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  give 
to  a  charge  than  they  give  to  a  recrimination ;  and  from 
the  first  commencement  of  his  reply  to  Colonel  Manners 
he  had  determined  to  make  it  boldly ;  but  when  he  came 
to  the  immediate  point  where  it  was  to  be  spoken,  he 
hesitated  and  paused  irresolute. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  went  on.  "  Colonel 
Manners,"  he  said,  resuming  his  firmness,  **  as  I  believe 
that  the  culprit  may  be  considered  in  our  power,  and 
that  therefore  no  indiscreet  communication  of  my  sus- 
picions can  give  him  warning  to  escape,  I  do  not  scruple 
to  say  that  I  have  many,  many  reasons  to  suppose  that 
this  gipsy,  this  Pharold^  is  not  only  the  murderer  of  my 
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■on,  poor  Edward,  bnt  thM  my  brothe 
bo  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  with  3  vie' 
to  jiwtice  Tor  that  olfcnce  it  w^  that 
ioj,  took  the  aureat  measures  fur  his 
not  fur  any  pitiful  afiiiir  of  decr-stca 
have  gone  long  unpuoished  ere  1  ex 
have  done." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Manners,  gai 
in  much  surprise.  "  How  elnuigtily 
timea  come  round '." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  acquainted 
stances  of  ray  brother's  death,"  rep!i( 
ing  some  surprise  in  Manncre's  count 
anxiety  to  show  the  probability  of  tl 
made,  overcoming  his  repugnance  to 
iect  of  all  others  the  most  dreadful  to 
Colonel  Maiuicrs,"  he  continued,  "I 
some  one  unknown  manv  yenrs  ago ;  i 
against  this  taiui  Phurold  were  then  so 
Mr.  Arden,  the  magistrate,  would  fa 
committed,  had  not  1  foolishly  interfc 
conviction  of  liis  honesty.  That  con 
has  been  since  removed,  and  1  may  s 
my  hands  the  most  decided  proofs  of 

Such  was  the  enilaiiation  lo  which 
pfHS  of  Colonel  Manners  led  on  tb 
surprise  proceeded  both  from  the  new 
peer  made  ;igainst  the  gij>s_v  boiiii;  t 
Dy  his  hearer,  and  from  another  caus 
explained,  as  it  touches  upon  some  of 
nesses  of  our  nature,  which  Colonel  M 
in  common  with  other  human  beings. 

Through  the  whole  atTair,  since  he  b 
traces  of  De  Vaux's  footsteps  on  the  i 
marks  of  bloodshed  at  the  quarry,  ho[ 
the  mind  of  Charles  Manners  but  one 
minish  his  apprehensions  for  the  fate  < 
that  suggestion,  strange  enough  to  e, 
countenance,  the  demeanour,  and  ths 
gipsy  Pharold  were  not  those  of  a  n 
guilt  or  designing  evil.  Colonel  Mann< 
B  man  of  the  world,  and  loo  much  a  i 
BiifTer  auch  impressions  to  affect  hie 
slightest  degree.  He  knew  that  thli 
every  grade  and  every  soi-t  of  hypocris} 
himaeU'  will  occasionally  assume  the  1 


of  light :  bat  at  the  same  time,  although  his  behaviour 
was  on  all  occasions  guarded  by  what  he  had  learned 
from  experience,  yet  through  life  he  had  preserved  his 
natural  enthusiasm  unblunted  by  the  hard  world  in  which 
we  Uve ;  and  there  was  thus  in  his  character  a  rare 
mingling  of  ardent  and  energetic  feelings  with  calm  and 
well  calculated  actions,  which  formed  the  specific  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  general  herd  with  which 
be  moved.  During  his  conversation  with  Pharold  he 
had  remarked  a  dignity,  not  alone  of  manner,  but  of  ^^ 
thought,  in  the  gipsy,  opposed  to  all  the  habits  of  his 
tribe,  and  which  must  have  been  difficult  to  retain  among 
them  at  all,  but  still'more  difficult  to  assume,  if  it  was 
not  natural  and  habitual, — if  it  sprang  not  from  a  heart 
at  ease  in  itself,  and  a  consciousness  of  virtue  and  intel- 
lect superior  to  the  things  through  which  it  passed. 
His  countenance,  too,  had  appeared  to  him  open  and 
frank,  though  wild  and  keen ;  and  Manners  wished  much 
to  believe  that  vice  or  crime,  in  general,  more  or  lesi 
affect  the  expression  of  the  human  face.  All  this  had 
struck  him;  and  though,  as  we  have  said  before,  he 
suffered  not  these  impressions  to  affect  his  conduct  in 
the  least,  opposed  as  they  were  to  known  facts,  and 
circumstances  of  great  probability,  yet  hope  still  whis- 
pered, surely  that  gipsy  was  not  a  man  either  to  plan 
or  to  commit  so  dreaJdful  a  deed  as  the  indications  he 
had  met  with  would  have  naturally  led  him  to  suspect. 
It  may  well  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  numerous  and 
dark  charges  brought  forward  so  boldly  by  the  peer 
startled  Manners  not  a  little ;  and  as  he  had  no  cause  to 
believe  that  Lord  Dewry  was  instigated  by  any  motive 
to  prefer  a  false  accusation  against  the  gipsy,  he  could 
only  conclude  that  he  himself  had  been  deceived  in  his 
estimation  of  Pharold*s  character  by  the  most  skilful 
and  consummate  hypocrisy. 

"I  have  heard  some  of  the  events  to  which  your 
lordship  alludes,"  he  replied,  as  soon  as  the  peer  paused ; 
•*  and  was  only  surprised  to  hear  such  an  unexpected 
aggravation  of  the  suspicious  circumstances  which  have 
suready  appeared  against  this  man  Pharold.  I  trust,  too, 
that  the  measures  which  your  lordship  has  taken  may 
be  successful  for  his  arrest ;  but  allow  me  to  suggest, 
that  the  unhappy  news  which  1  have  had  the  melan- 
choly duty  of  communicating  ought  to  point  out  more  ex- 
tensive operations  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender, 
as  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  new  offence 
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may  have  entirety  changed  the  circum 
have  |Hit  a  etup  to  the  attack  upon  yon 
of  wliiph  you  received  iniiiaaiion." 

Lord  Dtiwry  struck  his  baiid  upon  tl 
ing  suddenly  ihe  probability  of  CcltHie 
gestjun,  and  anticipating  with  rage  an 
the  possible  escape  of  the  gipay,  or  at 
till  such  time  as  the  arrival  of  Sir  \ 
Engltuid  might  render  the  achemes  b 
K  tu>t  entirely  impnu^ti cable,  at  all  erenl 
~  of  BZecutioa.  and  dangerous  to  htmse] 
"  He  shall  be  taken,  if  it  cost  me  Mt 
exclaimed:  "but  how,  how? — that 
Colonel  Manners.  What  you  say  ia  I 
of  my  poor  unhappy  boy  may  have  bo 
from  the  scene  of  their  crimes,  and  te 
done  BO  ere  this.  What  la  to  be  don 
trace  them  \  Pray,  advise  me,  Colone 
had  any  regard  for  your  unhappy  com 
His  agitatioa  was  dreadful ;  and  M 
the  only  way  to  tranquilizs  him  was 
hopes  of  the  apprehension  of  those  « 
Btruniental  in  the  death  of  his  son. 
will  i  give  you  any  advice  and  assistan 
he  replied ;  "  bot  your  lordship  will 
jQdge  what  is  most  fitting  to  be  dona 
what  I  have  jiLready  endeavoured  to  ! 
proceedings  have  been  those  of  a  soh 
they  may  not  be  the  less  likely  to  be  a 

"The  more,  the  more,"  cried  Lord  1 
me  beg  you  to  give  me  the  details." 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  lord,"  he  repl 
my  poor  friend's  own  servant,  who  is  i 
fellow,  to  trace  out  the  gipsies,  and  to, 
we'  discovered  on  the  common  as  fa 
have  furnished  him  also  with  money  t 
and  to  buy.  information :  and  I  directed 
his  object  was  aecomphshed,  to  join  mt 
all  speed.  He  had  not,  however,  arrivi 
the  mn,  and  1  ordered  him  to  be  sent 
as  ever  he  appeared." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  sir,"  reiteral 
"  but  do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  ol 
the  road  the  villains  have  taken  1" 

"Every  chance,  my  lord,"  replied  Cc 
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"^in  the  first  place,  the  tracks  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
feet  going  in  one  particular  direction,  was  too  evident 
to  leave  a  doubt  in  regard  to  which  path  they  had  taken 
at  first.  That  path,  I  find,  leads  down  to  a  hamlet  where 
they  must  have  been  seen,  and  where  the  servant  will 
most  probably  obtain  the  means  of  tracing  them  farther. 
But  my  next  step,  my  lord,  is,  I  think,  likely  to  produce 
the  still  more  desirable  result  of  placing  in  the  hands 
of  justice  the  particular  individual  whom  we  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  suspect.  While  we  were  examining  i|||- 
the  samipit,  where  these  gipsies  had  been  assembled,^ 
we  discovered  some  one  apparently,  watching  the  com- 
mon from  the  wood ;  and  whether  at  first  he  mistook 
us  for  some  of  his  own  tribe  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  he 
advanced  some  way  towards  us.  As  soon  as  1  saw  he 
was  again  retreating  to  the  wood,  I  galloped  after  him ; 
and  though  1  unfortunately  had  not  time  to  overtake 
him,  yet  1  had  an  opportumty  of  satisfying  myself  very 
neariy  to  a  certainty  that  this  was  that  very  Pharold 
whom  I  had  once  before  seen  on  another  occasion.  I 
took  measures  as  soon  as  possible  for  having  the  wood 
surrounded  by  a  mounted  patrol  of  as  many  men  as  it 
was  possible  to  obtain,  and  I  directed  that  any  one  who 
was  apprehended  in  coming  out  of  it  should  be  instantly 
carried  before  Mr.  Arden,  to  whom  I  had  written  a  con- 
cise account  of  all  the  circumstances." 

The  peer  mused ;  for,  as  in  every  dark  and  compli- 
cated scheme  of  villany,  the  slightest  alteration  in  the 
events  which  he  had  anticipated  was  likely  to  produce 
the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  schemer.  '*  If  Pha- 
rold be  carried  at  once  before  Mr.  Arden,"  thought  the 
peer,  •'  the  accusation  which  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
oring  against  me  may  be  made  before  I  am  aware  of  it, 
and  thfU,  too,  to  the  very  man  who  has  the  best  means 
of  comparing  minutely,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  present  charge  with  the  past  circumstances. 
That  the  gipsy  will  ultimately  tell  his  own  tale,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  ry^t  to  make  the  first  impression  is  the 
great  object — to  be  the  accuser  rather  than  the  accused 
—to  attack  rather  than  defend."  With  such  views,  the 
probability  of  the  gipsy  being  carried  before  Mr.  Arden 
ere  he  had  been  prepared  was  any  thing  but  agreeable 
to  the  peer ;  and  for  a  moment  the  anguish  occasioned 
by  his  song's  death  was  forgotten,  in  apprehensions  for 
the  failure  of  his  own  deep-laid  schemes. 

**  I  will  write  myself  to  Mr.  Ardeni"  he  said,  at  lengthf 


after  long  thought — "  I  will  write  my» 
the  lelt«r  this  very  night.  Colonel  Ma 
foT  one  moment.  I  have  biit  a  few  li 
will  be  back  with  you  in  a  few  niinuDe 

Thus  saying,  lie  proceeded  to  his  lil 
hasty  liana  wrote  down  that  bold  an 
U^ainst  the  gipsy  which  was  to  brin 
bonded  struggle  between  them  to.  an  e 
"  *  iie,  in  thia  inalance,  Teel  any  heeita 
now  been  spoken  to  Colonel  Mai 
OQCo  been  made  ;  and  it  Is  wonde 
exists  between  the  first  and  the  aet 
any  thing  that  in  wrong.  He  wrote,  K 
any  effort  at  policy,  yet  with  the  most  e 
tJbat  sort  of  intuitive  cunning  which 
with  the  world)  and  ila  worst  part,  giv 
unscrupulous.  He  referred,  direetlj 
former  opluiun  concerning  the  culpab 
he  took  Bhame  and  reproach  to  himse 
credulity  at  the  time;  he  declared  tluit 
bad  shown  the  wisdom  and  olear-s 
worthy  magistrate's  judgment,  and  he 
by  directly  accusing  the  gipsy  of  the 
Arden  had  suspected,  doubting  not 
establish  in  the  mind  of  the  magistn 
session  against  the  object  of  his  wils 
thing  in  the  important  firSt  sieps  tht 
strong  li'ndijLiry  agLiiiist  Pharold. 

This  done,  he  read  the  note  over 
sealed  it,  and  sent  it  olf,  raised  his 
upon  vacancy,  thought,  for  a  moment, 
and  painful  cjjcumstances  that  surroui 
turned  his  steps  back  to  tlie  room  wh< 
lonel  Manners.  He  had  now,  howeve 
he  was  to  pursue  irretrievable;  his  so 
the  only  thii^  wanting  to  give  all  h 
the  energy  of  despair ;  he  had  chose 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  never  here 
course  of  thia  histoiy,  will  lie  found 
any  of  those  fluctuating  changes  of  f 
tion  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  d( 
was  unfixed  and  his  purpose  yndete 
Biemly,  from  that  moment,  lie  pursue 
at  length  to  feel  that  one  crime  must 
many  more  to  render  it  secure. 
»'  1  have  now,  Colonel  Manners,"  1 
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tered  the  saloon,  *'  to  apologize  for  leaving  you  so  un- 
ceremoniously ;  but  you  will,  I  am  sure,  make  excuse  for 
feelings  agitated  like  mine.  To  guard  against  the  most 
remote  chance  of  Mr.  Arden  suffering  this  Pharold  to 
escape,  I  have  formally  made  a  charge,  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  substantiate,  i  am  sure,  concerning  the  death 
of  my  poor  brother ;  and  next,  let  me  beg  you  to  give  me 
your^ood  advice  in  regard  to  what  .more  should  be 
done,  in  ease  the  measures  which  you  and  I  have  sep- 
arately  taken  should  prove  alike  insufficient.*'  -^ 

'•  I  would  not  wait,  my  lord,"  replied  Manners,  "  to  as- 
certain whether  they  were  sufficient  or  not ;  but  I  would 
instantly  take  measures  to  guard  against  their  insuffi- 
ciency. You  have,  I  think,  only  three  contiguous  coun- 
ties here ;  had  3rou  not  better  send  off  messengers  at 
once  to  the  sheriflfs  and  magistrates  of  those  three,  in- 
forming them  of  the  circumstances,  and  begging  them 
to  stop  any  party  of  ^psies,  or  any  person  similar  in 
appearance  to  this  man  Pharold?  Your  messengers, 
well  mounte^,  will  soon  be  far  in  advance  of  the  mur- 
derer, or  his  accessaries,  whose  mode  of  travelling  can- 
not be  very  rapid." 

The  suggestion  was  no  sooner  given  than  it  was  as- 
sented to ;  and  with  all  speed  the  necessary  letters  were 
written  by  the  peer,  who  took  as  active  and  energetic  a 
part  in  the  whole  proceedings  as  if  he  had  been  in  his 
prime  of  youth.    But  it  was  a  part  of  his  character  to  do 
so.     He  could  feel  deep  grief,  it  is  true — and  did  feel  it 
for  the  loss  of  his  son — but  grief  with  him  led  not  to 
languor   and  despondency,  but,  on   the  contrary,  to 
hate  and  to  revenge ;  and  as  hunger,  instead  of  weak- 
ening, only  renders  the  tiger  and  the  wolf  more  ferocious 
and  more  tremendous,  so  sorrow,  instead  of  softening, 
only  rendered  him  more  fierce  and  more  vehement. 
The  activity,  the  energy,  and  the  fire  he  displayed  in  his 
whole  proceedings  not  a  little  surprised  Colonel  Man- 
ners ;  and  had  he  had  time  or  inchnation  for  any  thing 
like  gayety,  he  might  have  smiled  to  think  that  he  had 
refused,  on  account  of  age,  to  cross  his  sword  with  one 
who,  in  passions,  at  least,  seemed  any  thing  but  an  old 
man.    Ere  the  letters  were  sealed,  however,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  De  Vaux^s  servant  had  arrived  from 
Barholm,  and  inquired  for  Colonel  Manners.    With  the 
peei^s  permission  he  was  brought  in ;  and  bowing  low 
to  his  master's  father,  by  whom  he  was  well  kuowo,  he 
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gavo  H  Ml  account  of  his  search  in  sua 
qiieiitioDs. 

"Well,  William,"  demanded  Mani 
been  Buccessrul  V 

*■  Yea,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  I  belie 
aoQUnilrele  housed,  and  have  ]eR  thos 
who  will  not  watch  ihem  in  vain." 
-  A  glow  of  rengeful  pleasure  passed 


aners proceeded.  "Give  as  the  part 

Iw  Mid,  "  How  did  yon  first  discover 
«  Why,  first,  air,  I  went  back  to  the 
the  man,  "  and  then  1  ToUowed  the 
down  lo  the  bottom  of  the  hiU,  by  the 
Newtown.  At  the  bottom  1  found  tra 
tane.  and  I  went  on  there  for  a  mile,  ti 
Ihey  call  Newtown  Lone;  but  sinee 
eome  one  lias  built  a  cottage  there ; 
-woman  in  the  -cottage  if  she  had  seet 
whteh  way  they  had  gone.  She  said 
them  that  morning,  just  after  daybrea 
tiiey  bad  found  &  cottage  there,  Ihcy 
by  the  other  aide  of  the  lone,  through  1 
but  again  upon  the  high-road  beyond 
IbKowed  them  down  them,  and  I  tn 
across  the  high-road,  up  the  other  la 
where  il  splila  in  two,  llic  one  guiiig  dt 
aide,  and  the  other  sloping  up  the  hill  I 
the  back  of  Dimden  Park.  Here  th 
and  footmarks  both  ways  ;  and,  after  j 
took  the  way  down  by  the  water,  thii 
have  gone  to  lie  aniong  the  banks  thei 
do  when  I  was  a  young  boy  in  tha 
But  after  looking  about  for  an  hour,  I  c 
of  them." 

"  Then  where  did  you  find  them  at 
the  peer,  growing  somewhat  tired  of  i 
lizity  ;  to  which,  however,  Manners, 
important  every  little  particular  is  in 
Stances,  had  listened  with  patience  ant 
"  Why,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man, ' 
rectly  to  the  parting  of  the  roads,  and  1 
towards  the  common,  above  Dimden, 
chosen  before ;  and  there  I  rode  on  as 
ffith  the  cart  ruts  and  footmarks  befor 
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within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  common.  Thereabout, 
there  is  a  bit  of  low  coppice,  with  some  tall  trees  in  the 
hedgerow;  and  ray  horse  picked  up  a  stone,  so  I  got  off 
to  clear  his  hoof;  and  as  I  was  just  going  to  mount 
again,  I  heard  some  one  call  in  a  low  voice,  *  William ! 
William  Butler !'  so  I  looked  round,  but  could  see  no  one, 
and  I  said,  *  Well,  what  do  you  want  I  come  out  of  the 
coppice,  if  you  want  me.'  So,  then,  from  behind  one  of 
the  tall  trees,  where  he  had  planted  himself  on  the  look- 
out, comes  Dick  Harvey,  your  lordship's  head  park— | 
keeper  at  Dimden;  and  he  began  asking  after  my 
health,  and  all  I  had  seen  in  foreign  parts.  So  I  told 
him  1  would  answer  him  another  time :  but  I  took  leave 
to  ask  him  in  return  what  he  was  after,  bush-ranging  in 
that  way ;  and  he  answered,  *  Oh,  nothing ;  he  was  only 
seeing  that  all  was  right.'  So,  then,  I  asked  him  again 
if  he  had  seen  e'er  a  set  of  gipsies  in  that  direction; 
upon  which  he  asked  why,  and  I  told  him  outright. 
'Don't  go  any  farther,  then,'  answered  he,  *for  the 
blood-thirsty  rascals  are  lying  down  there,  between  the 
park  wall  and  the  common ;  and  it  is  them  that  1  am 
watching.'  And  he  told  me  that  he  had  discovered  they 
were  to  steal  the  deer  in  the  park  that  very  night,  ahd 
had  laid  a  trap  for  them.  However,  1  did  not  choose 
to  come  away  without  seeing  them  myself.  So,  asking 
Dick  when  they  had  come  there,  I  told  him  he  must  get 
me  a  sight  of  them.  He  said  that  they  had  not  been 
there  much  above  an  hour ;  and  he^  took  me  into  the 
coppice  to  where  he  had  been  standing  himself.  There 
I  could  see  the  whole  party  of  them  well  enough, 
lying  about  thi*ee  hundred  yards  farther  down  the 
parit  wall,  some  of  them  still  putting  out  their  tents, 
some  of  them  sitting  on  the  wall  and  looking  over  into 
the  park." 

'•  Was  the  park-keeper  alone  ]"  asked  Manners,  as  the 
senrtot  paused. 

"  He  was  alone  just  at  that  minute,  sir,"  replied  the 
man ;  "  but  he  told  me  that  he  had  five  others  within 
whistle,  and  that  he  had  sent  away  the  man  who  had 
been  mounting  guard  where  he  then  was  to  bring  more. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  sun  was  getting  low ;  and 
Dick  said  he  was  sure  enough  the  gipsies  would  not 
budge  till  they  had  tried  for  some  of  his  deer.  I  told 
bim  not  to  let  them  go  even  if  they  had  a  mind ;  and 
be  said  to  make  my  mind  easy,  for  that  before  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  would  answer  for  having  the 


aipir. 

whola  pu'ty  of  them  in  what  used  ' 
•tlP'V''*'''"'  ^^  Dimdcii  House,  I  ti 
air,  Ihai  1  conlil  not  leave  the  mattei 
tian  his ;  and  I  cnme  away  here  to  rej 
a*  the  boi^e  was  very  tired  1  thought  i 
time." 

"  Vim  have  done  well,  William,"'  si 
"  Now  go  down  and  get  some  refresh 
to  ne,  Colonel  Maniicrs,"  he  added,  a 
f^rcd,  n  gleam  vt  triumph  ligliting  ap 
nuiee— "it  seems  to  me  that  Uiese 
power — that  they  cannot  escape  us  ; 
uiinccesEftry,  therefore,  to  send  the  let 
written." 

*'  1  tliink  not,"  replied  Manners.  " 
■ider  a  moment,  you  will  see  that,  oltli 
gipsies  have  been  seen  in  the  neighl 
park  at  Dimden.  yet  we  have  no  reasc 
the  very  man  we  seek  is  with  them. 
rescmblani:e  of  the  person  I  saw  in 
Phunild,  we  have  some  eauseto  imagl 
have  joined  his  companions  since,  he  i 
in  ihe  momiflif.'' 

"  You  are  right,  you  are  right,"  saji 
nioh  a  busineBs  as  this  no  precautioi 
gOKrAuoua,  and  I  will  seai  off  the  IM 

The  bell  was  apcordingly  ning-, 
despiilchcd  by  mounted  siirvunla,  whc 
to  spare  no  speed,  but  to  ride  all  night 
the  communication  to  be  delayed ;  n 
unwilling  to  show  how  tliese  direclio 
and  what  sort  of  speed  is  commonly 
sons  on  such  errands, — how  they  all  an 
to  drink  here,  and  to  gossip  there,  ^ud 
place, — but  that  the  regular  matter  c 
now  of  some  importance;. 

As  soon  as  the  servanla  had  been 
Dewry  bethought  him  that  Colonel  Ma 
self  require  some  refreshment,  and  a; 

Ksvious  forget  fulness.  Maimers.  howE 
t  not  hungry,  and  he  prefnrred  some 
—though  not  very  soldier-l ike  fare— 1 
that  the  peer's  house  could  aflTord.  T 
tained,  and  by  the  time  it  had  been  b 
away,  the  clo'^k  struck  teu. 
Manners  then  rose.  "If  yourlordsbi 
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news  from  Dimden  to-night,"  he  said,  "  I  will  now  take 
my  leave ;  but  should  any  thing  occur  in  which  I  can  be 
of  the  slightest  assistance,  if  you  will  send  a  servant, 

rou  will  find  me  at  the  Uttle  town  of  Barholm,  where 
have  ordered  rooms  to  be  prepared  for  me  at  the 
inn." 

No  two  men  that  ever  lived  were  more  different  in 
mind,  in  character,  in  tastes,  and  feelings,  than  Colonel 
Charles  Manners  and  Lord  Dewry ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  peer  did  not  Uke  the  idea  of  Manners's  quitting  him. 
Their  views  were  as  distinct  as  light  and  darkness ; 
and,  though  for  a  moment  they  were  pursuing  the  same 
object,  could  the  hearts  of  both  have  been  seen,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  spectacle  presented — how 
different  from  those  in  the  bosom  of  the  other  would 
have  been  all  the  springs,  and  motives,  and  designs, 
which  actuated  and  guided  each !  And  yet  Lord  Dewry 
felt  uneasy  when  Manners  proposed  to  go.  A  part  of 
his  uneasiness  might  arise  in  his  dislike  to  be  left  alone, 
in  the  long,  long  hours  of  expectation  which  were  to 
intervene  ere  he  could  hear  of  the  first  step,  in  all  his 
dark  and  complicated  designs,  having  been  safely  taken ; 
but  there  was  something  more  in  it  too.  Manners  had 
assisted  him  with  zeal,  and  talent,  and  energy,  in  the 
very  pursuit  which  he  was  following :  by  an  extraordi-r 
nary  concatenation  of  circumstances,  he,  unbribed,  un- 
biased, independent,  upright,  and  noble,  had  been  led 
to  give  his  whole  support  to  the  very  first  object  which 
the  peer  had  in  view ;  and  for  which  he  had  already 
been  obliged  to  hire  and  to  intrigue  with  the  low,  ancj 
the  mercenary,  and  the  vile ;  and  Lord  Dewry  felt  a 
support  and  an  encouragement  in  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  Colonel  Manners  which  a  thousand  Sir 
Roger  Millingtons  could  not  have  afforded.  Had  he  had 
to  explain  his  views  and  wishes  to  Colonel  Manners  as 
he  had  done-  to  Sir  Roger  Millington,  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  task  in  shame  and  fear ;  but  when 
Manners  came  willingly  forward  to  aid  him  voluntarily, 
even  for  a  few  steps  on  the  way  he  was  pursuing,  it 
seemed  as  if  his  actions  were  vouched  and  justified  by 
the  concurrence  of  so  honourable  a  man. 

"  I  believe,  Colonel  Manners,"  said  the  peer  in  reply 
— ^"  I  believe  that  I  am  about  to  make  a  very  extraor- 
dinary request ;  but  I  really  cannot  allow  you  to  leave 
me  :  a  room  shall  be  prepared  for  you  here  immediately, 
and  it  will  be  a  real  consolation  to  me  if  you  will  stay*. 
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I  shall  myself  sit  tip  till  I  hear  from  Dimden,**  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  hesitation,  as  if  he  would  fain  have 
asked  Manners  to  do  the  same,  had  it  been  courteous ; 
**  but  I  am  afraid  that  news  cannot  arrive  till  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  and  as  you  must  be  fatigued,  1  can- 
not ask  you  to  be  the  partner  of  my  watch." 

"  I  will  be  so  most  wiUingly,  my  lord,"  replied  Man- 
ners ;  "  for  though  I  certainly  ain  fatigued,  stUl  1  am  not 
sleepy,  and  I  shall  be  anxious,  too,  to  hear  the  nevra 
as  soon  as  possible." 

They  waited,  however,  longer  than  they  expected: 
three,  four  o'clock  came,  and  no  tidings  arrived.  The 
moments,  notwithstanding  expectation,  flew  more  calmly 
than  might  have  been  imagined.  Lord  Dewry,  although 
he  knew  that  there  were  few  subjects  on  which  he  could 
speak  with  Colonel  Manners  without  meeting  feelings 
and  opinions  different  from  any  that  he  now  dared  to 
entertain,  knew  also  that  there  was  one  topic,  and  that 
one  very  near  to  his  heart  at  the  moment,  on  which  he 
might  discourse  at  ease.  That  topic  was  his  son ;  and 
on  tliat — with  all  his  feelings  softened,  with  every  as- 
perity done  away,  and  with  the  pure  natural  welling 
forth  of  parental  affection  and  grief  over  his  deep  loss — 
on  that  he  conversed  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  effacing  from  the  memory  of  his  companion  the 
rude  and  disagreeable  impression  which  their  first  inter- 
views had  caused,  and  leaving  little  but  grief,  and  sym- 
pathy, and  regret. 


CHAPTER  II. 

From  sunset  till  about  nine  o'clock  there  had  been  a 
light  refreshing  rain — not  one  of  those  cold  autumnal 
pours  which  leave  the  whole  world  dark,  and  drenched, 
and  dreary,  but  the  soft  falling  of  light  pellucid  drops, 
that  scarcely  bent  the  blades  of  grass .  on  which  they 
rested,  and  through  which,  ever  and  anon,  the  purple  of 
the  evening  sky,  and — as  that  faded  away — the  bright 
glance  of  a  brilliant  star,  might  be  seen  amid  the  broken 
clouds.  Towards  nine,  however,  the  vapours  that  rested 
upon  the  eastern  uplands  became  tinged  with  light ;  and, 
as  if  gifted  with  the  power  of  scattering  darkness  firom 
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her  pre«e!ice,  forth  came  the  resplendent  moon,  while 
the  dim  clouds  grew  pale  and  white  as  she  advanced, 
and,  rolling  away  over  the  hills,  left  the  sky  all  clear. 
It  required  scarcely  a  fanciful  mind  to  suppose  that — in 
the  brilliant  shining  of  the  millions  of  drops  which  hung 
on  every  leaf  and  rested  on  every  bough — in  the  glis- 
tening ripple  of  the  river  that  rolled  in  waves  of  silver 
through  the  plain — in  the  checkered  dancing  of  the  light 
and  shadow  through  the  trees,  and  in  the  sudden  bright- 
ening up  of  every  object  throughout  the  scene  which 
could  reflect  her  beams — it  required  scarcely  a  fanciful 
mind  to  suppose  that  the  whole  world  was  rejoicing  in 
the  soft  splendour  of  that  gentle  watcher  of  the  night, 
and  gratulating  her  triumph  over  the  darkness  and  the 
clouds. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  on  that  night,  as,  indeed^  it 
ever  is,  to  see  the  planet  thus  change  the  aspect  of  all 
things  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
sight  was  more  beautiful  in  Dimden  Park  than  anywhere 
around.  The  gentleman's  park  is  likewise  one  of  those 
things  peculiarly  English,  which  are  to  be  seen  nowhere 
else  upon  the  earth;  at  least,  we  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  like  it  in  three  out  of  the  four 
quarters  of  this  our  globe :  the  wide  grassy  slopes,  the 
groups  of  majestic  trees,  the  dim  flankings  of  forest- 
ground,  broken  with  savannas  and  crossed  by  many  a 
path  and  many  a  walk,  the  occasional  rivulet  or  piece 
of  water,  the  resting-place,  the  alcove,  the  ruin  of  the 
old  mansion  where  our  fathers  dwelt,  now  lapsed  into 
the  domain  of  Time,  but  carefully  guarded  from  any 
hands  but  his,  with  here  and  there  some  slope  of  the 
ground  or  some  turn  of  the  path  bringing  us  suddenly 
upon  a  bright  and  unexpected  prospect  of  distant  land- 
scapes far  beyond — "  all  nature  and  all  art !"  There  is 
nothing  like  it  on  the  earth,  and  few  things  half  so 
beautiful ;  for  it  is  tranquil  without  being  dull,  and  calm 
without  being  cheerless:  but  of  all  times,  when  one 
would  enjoy  the  stillness  and  the  s^enity  at  its  highest 
pitch,  go  forth  into  a  fine  old  park  by  moonlight. 

The  moon,  then,  on  the  night  of  which  we  have  lately 
been  speaking,  within  half  an  hour  after  her  rise,  shone 
full  into  the  park,  and  poured  her  flood  of  splendour  over 
the  wide  slopes,  glittering  with  the  late  rain,  along  the 
winding  paths  and  gravel-walks,  and  through  between 
the  broad  trunks  of  the  oaks  and  beeches.  The  autumn 
liad  not  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  any  very  re« 
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markRblc  dilTeronce  in  the  thicknete  i 
Blill,  aoTn^  leaves  had  fallen  TTom  the 
dcrcr  plants,  ao  that  the  meoDbeain 
liberty  upon  the  ground  beneath,  aiu 
aelves  had  been  earerully  kept  so  fax 
Manding  under  their  shadow — exce 
thickets  reserved  as  coverts  for  the  'i 
far  over  the  open  parts  of  the  park;  s 
Bnch  a  direction,  could  descry  the  gT< 
floe  hand,  or,  on  the  other  side,  the  pari 
eitnatod  on  a  Blight  slope  that  cone 
windows  of  the  mansion.  At  the  b 
any  one  thus  placed  beneath  the  old 
clumps  which  studded  the  open  grot 
woods  at  the  exlremi's — could  see 
^stauce  around,  yet  it  would  have  li 
Bible  for  anybody  standing  in  the  bi 
distinguish  other  persons  under  th 
branches,  unlcsa,  indeed,  they  came 
of  the  wooded  ground.  This  became 
the  case  as  the  moon  rose  higher,  anr 
interlacing  of  the  shadows  in  the  woori 
more  intricate  and  perplexed,  while  th- 
was  only  received  the  brighter  light. 

At  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  th 
tte  nooa  had  risen  high  in  the  bsM 
•crapingeound  might  have  been  heart 
ing  near  tliat  wnll  of  Ihc  park  ivhich 
the  neighbouring  common,  and  in  a  t 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  appeart 
pet.  He  gave  a  momentary  glance  in 
was  immediately  contiguous,  and  then 
over,  dropped  at  once  to  the  ground 
he  looked  round  him  more  carefully; 
low  whistle.  No  one  followed,  how 
truder,  who  was  apparently  alad  of  eit 
advanced  cautiously  across  the  wtu 
placed  beneath  the«hadow  of  the  tall 
or  three  minutes  the  lad  pansed  to 
but  as  his  eyes  were  more  frequent 
ground  than  raised,  it  appeared  that 
losing  his  wa^than  apprehended  the 
other  person  in  the  place  to  which  1 
furtively  introduced  himself.  Humn 
advanced,  he  approached  that  part 
Which,  as  we  have  before  saidi  a  vie\v 
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both  of  the  mansion  and  the  park-keeper's  house ;  and 
here,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  latter,  he  seated  himself 
at  the  foot  of  a  sturdy  chestnut-tree  at  a  Uttle  distance 
within  the  extreme  edge  of  the  wood. 

There  was  a  wreath  of  white  smoke  still  curling  up 
from  the  chimney  of  the  peaceful-looking  dwelling  of 
the  park-keeper ;  and  through  two  of  the  cottage  case- 
ments a  full  yellow  light  was  streaming,  so  that  it  was 
evident  enough  that  some  of  the  inmates  were  up  and 
awake.  For  about  half  an  hour  the  young  man  kept  his 
post  with  perseverance  and  tranquillity;  ceasing  to  hum 
the  air  with  which  he  had  amused  himself  as  he  came 
aJong,  and  apparently  regarding  nothing  but  the  cottage 
of  the  park-keeper. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  he  rose,  mutteringf 
"  I'll  stay  here  no  longer.  I  might  as  well  have  been 
with  Lena  all  this  while.  If  Dick  would  but  wait  till 
one  o'clock,  they  would  be  all  abed  to  a  certainty ;"  and 
he  walked  two  or  three  steps  resolutely  away.  Ere  he 
was  out  of  sight,  he,  nevertheless,  turned  to  look  once 
more.  The  light  was  still  burning ;  but  as  he  was  in 
the  very  act  of  resuming  his  retreat,  it  was  totally  ex- 
tinguished, and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  dark 
outline  of  the  cottage  in  the  clear  moonlight.  He  now 
paused  again  for  a  moment  or  two,  to  be  sure  of  the 
facts ;  and  then  retracing  his  way  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  particular  pan  of  the  wall  over  which  he  had  ob- 
tained ingress,  he  stopped,  and  whistled  louder  than 
before.  For  some  minutes  there  was  no'reply^  and  he 
then  whistled  again,  which  instantly  produced  a  corre- 
sponaing  signal  from  without,  and  a  voice  demanded,  "  Ib 
all  right  1" 

*'Ay,  ay,  Dick,"  rephed  the  lad,  carelessly;  "alPs 
right — come  along."  The  moment  after,  another  head 
ami  shoulders  appeared  above  the  wall ;  and  the  gipsy 
whom  we  have  seen  with  the  old  woman  called  Mother 
Gray,  scheming  the  destruction  of  the  deer  belonging  to 
some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  swung  himself  up  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  gazed  round  with  a  more  anx- 
ious and  careful  face  than  that  displayed  by  his  younger 
comrade. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  by  examination,  he 
handed  over  two  guns  to  his  companion,  who  was  within 
the  park ;  and  then,  dropping  down  again  on  the  inside, 
gaz^  round  him  with  more  trepidation  than  his  bold 
aad  confident  language  would  have  led  one  to  antici- 
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pat«.  He  was  not  alone,  howerer ;  i 
no  rffbnted  hia  descent  than  three  ether 
with  an  old  nirte  fowling-piece,  follow 
und  H  whispered  consullaliun  took  pi 
tbt'u  further  proceedings. 

"  Where  dia  yousee  the  deerherdin 
demanded  their  leader;  "I  mean  at  si 

"  Oh,  thi)8e  I  saw  were  down  at  I' 
partt,"  replied  the  boy,  "a mile  off  a 
wall  will  lead  u«." 

"The  farther  off  the  better,"  repli 
all  your  guns  loaded  1" 

An  answer  was  given  in  the  affintii 
Dickon  and  the  lad  William,  the  parp 
stealthily  along  the  walk  that  proceed 
M  the  fat'  extremity  of  the  park.  O: 
leader  stopped  and  LiBteaed,  aiid  once  I 
tone,  "  Did  you  not  hear  a  noise  ?  t 
No  sound,  however,  waa  heard  by  his 
paused  as  he  paused,  and  gave  breathl 
bended  head  and  listening  ear.  A  ll§ 
the  tree  tops,  and  aleaf  would  now  and 
the  brEinehes,  but  nothing  else  was  to 
and  as  they  passed  the  end  of  maay  i 
light  alley,  and  looked  cautiously  ot 
eould'  excite  the  least  apprehension 
and  they  walked  on,  gaining  greater 
step  familiarized  them  more  to  their 
the  time  they  had  reached  the  end  of  t 
ventured  to  carry  on  their  consultatior 
and  they  also  turned  more  into  the  h 
following  paths  with  which  none  of  t 
thoroughly  acquainted,  and  the  pcrples 
caused  them  to  halt  or  to  turn  back, 
the  spot  which  they  had  fiKed  upon  fo 
ment  of  their  exploits  among  the  dee 

The  lad  Will,  however,  who  had  j 
noitred  the  park  by  daylight,  at  lengt 
and  taking  a  small  footway  towards  th 
themselves  suddenly  upon  the  edge 
the  wood,  through  the  midst  of  whicl 
clear  water.  A  space  of  about  five  ai 
without  a  tree ;  but  on  every  side  wei 
old  cheEtnuls,  and  to  the  east  some 
brushwood.  It  became  necessary  noi 
direction  of  the  wind,  lest  the  deer  si 
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pnrsoers,  and  take  another  road ;  and  I5r  this  porpose, 
wetting  his  finger  in  the  water,  Dickon  heki  it  up  high, 
till  he  discovered  by  the  coldness  that  ensued  which 
side  it  was  that  the  wind  struck.  As  soon  as  this  im- 
portant point  was  known,  he  disposed  his  coropouiioiis 
in  separate  stations,  but  each  by  one  of  the  old  chest- 
nuts, in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  distances  as  would 
render  it  impossible  for  the  deer  to  cross  the  open  spare 
before  them  without  receiving  one  or  more  hhois  from 
some  of  his  party.  The  sort  of  sport  in  which  he  was 
now  employed  seemed  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  the 
gipsy  Dickon,  whose  instructions,  if  oral  rather  than 

gractical,  must  have  been  very  accurate  and  minnte,  as 
e  wanted  none  of  the  skill  or  knowledge  of  an  old 
sportsman. 

As  soon  as  his  men  were  all  properly  disposed,  and 
he  had  likewise  taken  up  his  own  position  in  the  most 
favourable  spot  that  the  place  afiforded,  he  sought  out 
upon  theCTOund  a  beech-leaf,  and  bavins  found  one  with 
some  difficulty,  bent  it  in  the  middle  and  applied  it  to  his 
lips.  A  quick  percussion  of  the  breath  upon  the  bent 
leaf  instantly  produced  a  sound  exactly  resembling  the 
cry  of  a  young  doe.  After  calling  thus  once  or  twice, 
he  ceased,  and  all  was  attention ;  but  no  noise  followed 
to  indicate  that  any  of  the  homed  dwellers  in  the  wood 
had  heard  or  gave  attention  to  the  sound.  Dickon  a^ain 
made  the  experiment,  and  a^n  waited  in  breatluess 
expectation,  but  without  avaiL  After  a  lapse  of  some 
minutes  the  beech-leaf  was  once  more  employed,  and 
the  next  instant  a  slight  rustling  sound  was  heard  among 
the  bushes  beyond.  The  poacher  repeated  his  cry,  and 
there  was  then  evidently  a  rush  through  the  brush- 
wood ;  but  the  moment  after  all  was  again  still,  and  he 
began  to  think  that  the  buck  had  scented  them  and  taken 
fright. 

In  a  minute  more,  however,  not  from  the  bushes,  but 
from  the  opposite  chestnut- trees,  which  the  low  wood 
joined,  trotted  forth,  at  an  easy  pace,  a  tall  splendid  deer, 
bearing  his  antlered  head  near  the  ground,  as  if  trying 
to  scent  out  the  path  of  his  mate,  whose  voice  he  had 
heard.  The  moment  he  came  into  the  full  moonlight, 
however,  he  stood  at  gaze,  as  it  is  called,  raising  his 
proud  head  and  looking  steadfastly  before  him.  Then, 
turning  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  he  seemed  striving 
to  see  the  object  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
by  the  smell ;  but,  as  he  was  still  too  fax  distant  for  any 
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thing  like  a  certain  shot,  Dickon  one! 
tow  solitary  call  upon  the  beach- leaf. 
or  Tcpcat«<)  more  tliau  uiice,  tbe  pooi 
enough  10  have  dotectcd  the  cheat ; 
was  deceived,  aod  trotting  on  for  fifty 
vlood  at  gaxe,  wilh  his  head  turned 
iUul«T  which  the  poacher  was  standinj 
isisod  hiti  gun,  aimed  deliberately,  ati 
buck  was  again  moving  forward.  T 
4eer  directly  below  the  horns,  and,  bO) 
[cet  from  the  ground,  he  fell  dead  upt 
he  had  been  staikding. 

All  the  gipsi«s  were  now  rushing  fo 
prize,  hut  Dickou  called  iheni  back; 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  be  madt 
ttein  aeveriilly,  saying,  "  We  must  ' 
Let  bim  lie  there  1  let  him  lie !  Thai 
been  loud  enough  to  scare  the  rest,  a; 
is  a  herd  there  down  at  the  end  of 
must  have  another  at  all  events ;  and 
a  noise  about  that  one,  we  shall  frig 
Bill,  go  round  undfir  those  trees  for  I 
yards,  and  thtiu  come  into  the  thick 
this  way."  S 

Bill  did  not  undertake  the  task  with 
Temoustrance ;  asserting  that  every  tl 
Some  was  pul  upon  him,  while  Dicko 
Ibe  sport,  A  link  pfrsuusion,  howi! 
resistance,  and  he  set  off  at'cordiiigl 
part  assigned  to  him.  Tho  others,  i 
resumed  their  places,  and  now  had 
time  than  at  first;  for  the  youth,  not 
to  the  task,  was  any  thing  but  quid 
At  the  end  of  3,  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  a  rush  was  heard  in  the  bus 
bounding  sound  of  deer  in  quick  llight 
after,  the  whole  herd  sprang  into  tl 
crossed  the  open  ground  at  the  full  ci 
fairly  within  shot  of  two  of  the  gipsie; 
and  two  guns  were  instantly  discha 
effect ;  but  one  of  the  deer  was  only  ■ 
struggling  up  again,  when  the  whole 
rushed  forward  and  ended  its  sufferinf 

"  Now,  now  '."  cried  Dickon,  haali! 
gun,  "we  have  got  enough  for  once,  1 
tfff  as  soon  as  we  can.    We  can  hitch 
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that  nearest  wall,'*  and  he  turned  to  point  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  he  referred ;  but  the  sight  that  met  his 
eyes  at  that  moment  almost  made  the  powder-flask, 
with  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  priming,  fall  from 
bis  hands.  Advancing  from  the  chestnut-trees  under 
which  he  himself  had  just  been  standing,  was  a  party 
consisting  of  at  least  twelve  strong  men,  apparently  well 
armed,  and  he  at  once  saw  that  all  chance  of  escape  fbr 
himself  and  his  comrades,  without  a  struggle,  was  over, 
as  the  keepers  were  coming  up  between  them  and  the 
common,  while  on  the  other  side  lay  the  thick  bushes 
from  which  the  deer  had  issued,  and  in  which  his  party 
must  be  entangled  and  taken  if  they  attempted  to  fly  in 
that  direction,  and  to  the  westward,  beyond  the  chest- 
nut-trees, were  the  river  and  the  park-keeper's  house. 
Now,  however,  that  the  matter  was  inevitable,  Dickon 
showed  more  resolution  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
"  Stand  to  it,  my  men !"  he  cried :  **  they  have  nosed  us, 

by !  there's  no  running  now ;  we  must  make  our 

way  to  that  corner,  or  we're  done." 

His  companions  instantly  turned  at  his  exclamation ; 
and  whatever  might  be  their  internal  feelings,  they 
showed  nothing  but  a  dogged  determination  to  resist  to 
the  last.  The  man  who  had  flred  the  last  shot  instantly 
thrust  a  bullet  into  his  gun,  which  he  had  already  charged 
with  powder ;  and,  giving  up  their  slain  game  for  lost, 
the  poachers  advanced  towards  the  angle  of  the  wood 
nearest  to  the  park-wall,  keeping  in  a  compact  body, 
and  crossing  the  front  of  the  other  party  in  an  oblique 
line.  The  keepers,  however,  hastened  to  interpose,  and 
came  up  just  in  time  to  prevent  their  opponents  from 
reaching  the  trees.  Thus,  then,  at  the  moment  that 
they  mutually  faced  round  upon  each  other,  the  left  of 
the  gipsies  and  the  right  of  their  adversaries  touched 
the  wood,  but  the  odds  were  fearfully  in  favour  of  the 
gamekeepers. 

•*  Come,  come,  my  masters,  down  with  your  arms !" 
cried  Harvey,  the  head  keeper ;  "  it's  no  use  resisting  i 
do  you  not  see  we  are  better  than  two  to  one  V 

The  first  reply  was  the  levelling  of  the  gipsies'  fowl- 
ing pieces ;  and  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of 
numbers  and  the  anticipation  of  resistance,  the  keepers 
drew  a  step  or  two  back ;  for  under  such  circumstances 
no  one  can  tell  whose  the  chance  may^be,  and  the 
thouffht  of  unpleasant  death  will  have^^M^eight  till  the 

t>lood  is  warm.     ''Stand  off'"  chii^Hton,  boldly: 

C2  ^^^«^ 


ce  may^De,  ; 
Lve^^veighi 


r 


kwpcr.  let  OS  go  Tree,  or  take 
•  jfoiijr  our  venison,  and  a  good 
Id  rach  buck  tu  pny  for  our  paslime; 
tta  tlic  guns  wliicii  seni  those  buUets 
flr  Inic,  and  will  send  th«in  very  speed 
flhwiis." 

"A  bold  fellow,  upon  my  honour!" 
KilLiDgtOD,  ndvanciog,  and  stnndiug  c- 
vrry  muz2lea  of  tlie  gipsies'  guns.  '* 
|0<xl  man,  you  came  to  get  Uie  venis 
gtX  you;  and, 33  we  are  rather  more 
you.  it  ia  not  probable  we  shall  let  yoi 
ever,  1  wLl  tell  you  what— lo  spare  M 
evmc  lo  a  compromise  with  you." 

"  You  are  the  spy  of  a  ftllow,  arc 
Dickon,  "who  came  lliis  evening'  ask 
Well,  ray  knowing  cove,  be  you  sure  tl 
jrou  ahuU  have  one." 

*'  Hut  be  speaks  of  a  compromise,  Dj 
of  his  companions,  lowering  the  gun 
sbnuldcr;  "  better  hear  what  he  has  to 

"  Don't  yon  believe  a  word,"  cried 
cbosl,  and  will  on^  humbii?  you  if  yti 
We  cuu  bring  four  of  them  down,  at  all 
must  tiikeourchance  with  the  but-cnda 

"  Yes,  yes,  listen  to  him,"  cried  ant 
ties.     "  what  !iav^  you  to  sav  fibniit  a 

"  Kimply  this,  my  m?ii,"  ri'iiUi-il  Sir 
Btill  kept  his  plaiii-,  uiU'oiicorncdly,  w 
yards  of  the  gipsirs'  gnus:  "if  vouwi 
urns  and  surrender,  we  will  muke  n  b. 
that  we  will  let  each  one  free  on  ace 
Stealing  against  whom  we  c;mnot  b: 
charge." 

Sir  Roger's  purpose  was  fo  catch  Pht 
not  accurately  calculated  upon  the  st 
conscience ;  and  as  each  man  present 
that  somethiiig  else — if  not  many  othi 
be  justly  laid  to  his  charge,  the  propoi 
waa  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  the  poa 
it  more  to  the  tasla  of  Harvey  and  th 
who  had  not  been  empowered  by  th 
make  any  such  compromise. 

"No,  no,gir,"  cried  Harvey,  aloud. 
My  lord  garuj^no  authority  to  mak< 
I  aare  sajtm^fk^  from  him  ;  for,  iac 
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could  tell  you  all  about  it :  but,  howsoever,  I  cap?t  con- 
sent to  that.  No,  no,  I  cry  off.  Damme,  lay  down  your 
arms,  my  lads,  or  we  will  fire  on  you  directly." 

"  TaJke  that,  then !"  cried  Dickon,  puUing  the  trigger 
of  his  gun,  the  report  of  which  was  followed  instantly 
by  those  of  the  fowling-pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
gipsies,  though  at  the  very  same  moment — or  rather, 
indeed,  before  the  guns  were  discharged — a  loud  voice 
was  heard  shouting  from  a  distance,  "  Do  not  fire,  vil- 
lains !    Dickon,  I  command  you  not  to  fire !" 

Sir  Roger  Millington  and  one  of  the  keepers  dropped 
instantly;  and  a  good  deal  of  confusion  took  place 
among  their  party,  though  a  straggling  and  ill-directed 
fire  was  returned,  which  only  wounded  one  of  the  gip- 
sies slightly.  In  less  than  a  moment,  however,  the 
keepers  had  recovered  themselves ;  and,  hurrying  the 
wounded  behind,  were  rushing  on  to  close  with  their  ad- 
versaries before  they  could  reload,  when  a  reinforce- 
ment of  eleven  or  twelve  strong  men  appeared  behind 
the  small  party  of  the  gipsies,  and  Pharold,  rushing  for- 
ward, thrust  Dickon  vehemently  back,  exclaiming,  *^  Mad 
fool !  you  have  ruined  us  all  for  ever  I — Hold  back !"  he 
c<mtimied,  addressing  the  keepers  in  the  same  stem  and 
imperative  voice—"  hold  back,  fools !  we  are  too  many 
for  you.  Richard  Harvey,  when  you  plotted  to  entrap 
these  poor  foolish  young  men,  you  should  have  secured 
the  means  of  taking  them.  But  get  you  gone  while  you 
may !  We  are  too  many  for  you,  I  tell  you ;  and  you 
know  of  old  I  am  not  one  to  trifle  with." 

**  1  know  you  of  old,  sure  enough.  Master  Pharold," 
replied  the  head  keeper,  running  his  eye  doubtfully  over 
the  group  of  powerful  men  who  now  stood  before  him— 
**  1  luiow  you  of  old,  and  I  know  you  now ;  and  one 
thing  more  I  know,  that  you  will  come  to  be  hanged  be- 
fore the  year  be  many  weeks  older :  1  know  that,  too. 
Master  Pharold." 

"  Lift  me  up !  lift  me  up  !"  cried  a  faint  voice  behind. 
**  Lift  me  up,  fellows,  1  say !  I  want  to  see  him !"  and 
ill  compliance  with  this  command,  one  or  two  of  the 
men  who  had  accoihpanied  the  keepers  raised  Sir  Roger 
Millington  in  their  arms,  and  brought  him  a  little  for- 
ward, so  that  he  could  obtain  a  sight  of  what  was  pass- 
ing. He  gazed  intently  upon  Pharold,  who  was  still 
standing  prominent,  waving  the  head  keeper  and  his 
party  back  with  the  air  more  of  a  prince  than  of  one  in 
his  station  and  class.    But  the  knight  was  unable  to  con- 
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tinue  his  observation  of  what  was  passing  for  more 

than  a  moment,  as  the  agony  he  seemed  to  be  suffering 
— although  he  had  sufficient  power  over  himself  to  pre- 
vent any  expression  of  pain  from  escaping  his  lips — 
caused  him  to  writhe  so  dreadfully,  that,  after  one  brief 
stern  glance  at  the  gipsy,  he  slipped  out  of  the  arms  of 
those  who  supported  him,  and  fell  again  to  the  ground. 
The  sight  of  what  he  suffered,  however,  was  not  without 
its  effect  upon  the  keepers.  Had  they  known  him,  and 
been  interested  in  his  fate,  it  might,  indeed,  have  stirred 
them  up  to  greater  exertions  in  order  to  avenge  the  in- 
jury he  had  sustained ;  but  unknown  ai^d  indifferent  as 
he  was  to  all  of  them,  his  situation  but  served  as  an  ex* 
ample  of  what  they  might  themselves  encounter  if  they 
persisted  in  their  attack  of  the  gipsies;  and  Harvey, 
who  was  the  best  inclined  of  the  party  to  undertake  tha 
risk,  soon  gathered  from  the  countenances  of  his  com* 
panions  that  he  would  be  but  feebly  supported,  if  not 
abandoned,  in  any  further  attempt. 

Unwilling,  however,  to  yield  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken, and  inspired  as  much  by  sincere  hatred  towards 
the  gipsies  as  by  hope  of  recompense  from  his  lord,  he 
lingered,  still  glaring  upon  Pharold  and  his  companions ; 
and  every  now  and  then,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment, uttering  such  words  as  were  likely  to  draw  the 
adverse  party  themselves  on  to  the  attack  which  he 
feared  to  make  upon  them.  "  You  are  a  pretty  set  of 
blackguards !"  he  exclaimed.  "  It  would  do  my  heart 
good  to  see  you  all  hanged  up  in  a  row :  why  can't  you 
mind  your  kettles,  and  not  come  stealing  other  folks 
deer  1  You  go  kidnapping  people's  children,  you  do,  you 
thieves  of  human  flesh  I  Ah,  you'll  not  go  long  unhanged, 
that's  one  comfort !" 

Pharold's  lip  gradually  curled  into  a  look  of  bitter 
scorn ;  and,  turning  to  one  of  his  elder  comrades,  he 
whispered  a  few  words  to  him,  and  a  movement  was  in- 
stantly made  on  the  part  of  the  gipsies  themselves  to 
evacuate  the  ground.  They  performed  their  retreat, 
however,  slowly  and  in  good  order ;  four  of  the  party, 
directed  by  Pharold,  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  faciog 
round  upon  the  keepers  whenever  they  approached,  so 
as  to  render  their  flight  secure.  Harvey,  with  several 
of  his  companions,  followed,  somewhat  encouraged  by 
the  sight  of  a  retreating  enemy ;  but  two  or  three  of  the 
more  charitable  remained  with  Sir  Roger  M illington  and 
the  wounded  keeper,  thou^srh  the  latter  was  only  slightly 
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injfttpl.  At  every  two  or  three  steps,  also,  as  the  others 
advanced  in  the  pursuit,  either  weariness  of  the  business 
altogether,  or  the  better  part  of  Talour,  cansed  one  or 
two  of  the  head  park-keeper's  comrades  to  fall  odf.  and 
return  to  the  spot  where  they  had  leA  the  woonded  men. 
Thus,  by  the  time  the  gipsies  reached  the  pork  wall, 
only  three  persons  followed  Harvey:  and  Phaiold, 
somewhat  irritated  by  his  close  pursuit,  tamed  romid 
upon  him  with  not  the  most  (riacable  expression  in  the 
world.  In  truth,  he  had  been  crossed  and  pained ;  anf!, 
for  a  moment,  the  evil  spirit,  which  has  a  secret  taber- 
nacle in  the  heart  of  every  one,  came  forth,  and  thought 
that  the  dominion  was  all  his  own.  But  the  gipsy  drove 
back  the  fiend ;  and  restraining  his  inclination  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  keeper,  he  merely  commanded  him, 
sternly,  not  to  advance  another  step  till  all  his  people 
had  cleared  the  walL  Harvey  only  rephed  by  impreca- 
tions, and  Pharold  calmly  proceeded  to  station  four  of 
the  gipsies,  who  had  guns,  upon  the  top  of  the  waiL  to 
protect  the  retreat  of  the  others.  Then,  one  by  one,  the 
gipsies  passed  over,  their  leader  following  the  la^t,  and 
the  keeper,  after  giving  way  to  one  or  two  bursts  of  im- 
potent wrath,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  joined  his  com- 
panions. 

Pharold  and  his  party  proceeded  in  silence  to  their  en- 
campment, which  was  not  far  distant,  when,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  deer-steal- 
ing, they  found  every  thing  prepared  for  instant  depart- 
ure. The  horses  were  to  their  carts,  the  tents  were 
packed  up,  and  only  one  fire  appeared  lighted,  beside 
which  old  Mother  Gray  and  the  other  women,  protected 
by  only  one  man,  were  standing,  watching  with  some- 
what downcast  countenances  the  solitary  pot  which  was 
suspended  above  it.  This  group  made  instant  way  for 
Pharold  and  his  comrades ;  and  the  former,  advancing 
into  the  midst,  folded  his  arras  upon  his  breast,  and 
bending  his  brows  sternly  upon  the  old  woman,  he  said, 
after  a  bitter  pause,  **  See,  woman,  what  your  instiga- 
tions have  produced, — strife,  bloodshed,  murder;  and, 
very  likely,  ultimately,  the  death  of  this  poor  fool,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  your  bad  counsels — very 
likely  his  death  upon  the  gallows !" 

*'  A  very  good  death,  too,"  muttered  the  beldam,  sul- 
lenly and  low.    "  His  father  died  the  same." 

"  For  you,  Dickon,"  said  Pharold,  not  noticing  her 
speech — ^**for  you,  however  ill  you  may  have  acted, 


ynnr  punishment  is  like  to  foil  upon  yi 
intif<l  near  my  reproHchKS  too.  You  I 
tharity  throughout  your  life — you  hS 
)bw«  and  hnbita  of  your  Tatheta — you 
people.  Here  we  must  all  separate  t 
Uid  take  differcHt  ways,  to  avoid  the 
your  faults  ;  but  you  shall  go  out  fn 
trtft,  never  to  return.  Answer  me  no 
1  not,  by  returning  sooner  tlian  you  < 
your  errand,  and  hastened  with  the  w 
our  people  to  stay  your  folly,  and  to 
had  1  not  come  up  in  time,  not,  indeet 
crime,  bat  to  rescue  you  from  the  ct 
would  now  have  been  lying,  tied  ha 
waiting  lo  be  judged  by  those  who  holi 
contempt.  From  thai  you  have  beei 
must  fly  far,  and  conceal  yourself  wi 
safety  permanent.  Go  from  us,  thi 
and  with  whatever  race  of  men  you 
—whether  abjuring  your  people,  aa  y 
their  rules,  or  whether  seeking  agaiu 
of  the  Romaaicheel  race — let  the  nj 
tevil  that  follows  disobedience  lo  thoM 
to  command  you,  keep  you  from  foUil 
bave  this  nieht  coiunuUed." 

fhorold  ]»uaed,  and  ooo  of  th«  other  i 
a  iraid  ia  his  ear.  "  True  i"  he  s^d, 
to  wandtT  Im  and  long,  he  must  not  go 
will  all  contribute  to  help  him." 

"  No,  no !"  murmured  Dickon,  with  l 
his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground — "  no,  d 
out."  But  the  collection  among  the  ; 
without  giving  any  attention  to  his  wc 
tributcd  something  from  the  part  he  hi 
distribution  of  the  preceding  evening,  a 
Buni  was  thus  collected.  Pharold,  per 
the  boon  from  his  hand  would  come  p 
one  of  his  companions  to  give  the  mo[ 
and  then  proceeded:  "Go  forth,  Diok 
warned  you  long  ago ;  I  counselled  y 
might  avail:  you  heeded  n" 


With  his  head  still  bent,  and  his  eyes 
Dickon  took  two  or  three  steps  away  fr 
thCD  turned,  and  raising  his  head,  fixei 
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PhaiOUU  appa^ntly  straggling  to  speak.  Words,  how- 
ever, failed  him :  the  stern  glance  of  their  leader  met 
his— calm,  but  reproachful ;  and  suddenly  turning  a 
look  full  of  fury  at  the  old  beldam  who  had  misled 
hira,  the  unhappy  young  man  shook  his  hand  at  her, 
with  a  loud  and  bitter  curse,  and  bounded  away  over 
the  common. 

"  And  now,"  said  Pharold^  turning  to  his  companions, 
••  let  us  separate  quickly — to  the  east,  and  the  west,  and 
the  north,  and  the  south,  in  the  same  parties  into  which 
we  had  divided  ourselves  last  night  before  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  made  us  change  our  plans.  Let  us  travel 
rapidly  and  long,  for  be  sure  that  we  are  followed  by 
many  and  keen  pursuers,  who  will  spare  neither  gold 
nor  speed  to  catch  us.  Let  all  of  us  that  are  alive  meet 
this  day  three  months  at  our  old  tryste  on  Cheviot ;  and 
we  may  then,  perhaps,  pursue  our  way  in  peace." 

While  he  spoke,  a  hght  hand  was  laud  upon  his  coat; 
and,  as  he  ended,  he  found  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Lena 
looking  up  in  his  face,  with  a  glance  of  mingled  appre- 
hension and  irresolution,  as  if  she  wished  but  feared  to 
speak.  **  What  is  it,  Lena  1"  he  demanded.  **  You,  of 
course,  go  with  me  and  mine." 

**  But  William !"  said  Lena,  in  a  timid  voice,  "  Wil- 
liam !" 

Pharold's  brow  contracted.  "  He  goes  with  Brown !" 
he  said,  sternly.    **  What  is  it  to  you  ]" 

She  coloured  highly,  and  cast  down  her  eyes;  but 
still  replied^  "  Nothing,  nothing !  But  where  is  he  ?  I 
meant  to  ask.  He  went  with  Dickon  and  the  rest-— they 
made  him  go — and  he  has  not  returned." 

Pharold  started,  and  looked  roimd,  anxiously  search- 
ing with  his  eyes  for  the  lad  among  the  groups  that 
stood  near,  over  whose  wild  coimtenances  and  figures 
the  declining  moon  and  the  half-extinguished  fire  were 
casting  together  a  flickering  and  uncertain  hghU— 
**  Where  is  William  V  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  turning 
to  one  of  the  men  who  had  accompanied  Dickon  on 
his  predatory  excursion  against  the  deer ;  ''  I  saw  but 
four  of  you  when  I  came  up.  Where  was  William 
then  r 

"  Dickon  had  sent  him  round  into  the  copse,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  to  drive  up  the  deer,"  replied  the  man ; 
"  but  I  am  afraid  they  have  caught  him,  for  I  heard  a 
bit  of  a  struggle  in  that  direction,  as  we  were  making 
for  the  walL" 


.1 


Pharold  clasped  his  handa  in  angl 
"  Wo  musi  not  leave  Ihe  poor  boy,"  lu 
will  Htay  at  any  risk,  ana  try  to  help 
"And  I,  and  I,  and  1!"  cned  all  iIk 
"  Well,  Hien,"  eald  Pharold,  "  we  n 
Btake  them  think  that  we  are  gone; 
we  lie  to  them,  the  more  uorapletel; 
ceived.  The  'wood  on  the  other  side 
tliicker  than  anywhere  else,  Thithi 
on  foot — all  bni  five  of  you.  Let  tb 
carts  down,  by  the  back  of  the  park,  t 
thflro  as  if  you  were  going  down  th 
»iang  the  bank.  Then  take  out  the 
th*  earls  over  th«  gravel  to  the  ford, 
tnarka  be  seen.  Put  the  horses  io  aj 
done;  but  mind  to  Hll  up  the  hoof- 

Save].  Thua  Ihey  will  lose  your  trac 
e  ford,  and  cross  the  river.  The  ' 
you  can  drive  along  the  gravel-bank, 
for  near  amile,  keeping  in  the  water  al 
it  gets  deep  again,  take  the  road,  and. 
the  bridge,  come  round  to  the  wood 
Do  you  understand  t" 

"Yes,  yea  i   1  do,"  repUed  the  m 
Brown.    "  i  know  the  country  well. 
Pluuold,  yourself!" 

"  I  go  back  into  the  park  to  seek  th 
gipsy,  "  and  will  join  you  all  in  the 
break.  But,  on  your  lives,  keep  to 
us  tliere  ;  and  go  not  near  Morley  C 
Wood ;  for  there  are  people  on  the  wi 
I  should  have  been  back  in  time  to  h 
this,  had  they  not  penned  me  in,  in  th 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  do  your  bidd 
plied  Brown.  "  You  are  a  brave  hear 
the  danger  upon  yourself." 

"  Quick,  quick,  then,"  replied  the  gi 
time  to  be  lost.  Sarah  Brown,  take  i 
Bee  that  that  old  woman,"  he  added,  S 
Mother  Gray,  "  works  no  more  mi: 
Bad  has  been  the  fruit  which  all  the  se 
has  hitherto  borne.  You  lead  them  1 
son,  and  light  a  fire,  that  I  may  see  tht 

So  saying,  he  sought  in  one  of  the  cj 
and  drawing  forth  what  is  called  a  cut. 
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Imckled  it  under  his  coat,  took  the  path  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  park  wall,  and,  vatdting  over,  W2s  lost  to  the 
sight  of  his  companions. 

His  orders,  however,  were  now  as  promptly  obeyed 
as  if  he  had  been  present.  Each  of  the  gipsies  who 
were  destined  immediately  for  the  wood  hastened  to 
uidoad  the  carts  as  fast  as  possible.  Tlie  women  took 
their  children  on  their  backs,  and  large  bundles  in  their 
hands ;  the  men  charged  themselves  with  the  heavier 
packages;  and  the  carts,  greatly  lightened,  having  set 
off  in  the  direction  assigned  to  them,  the  rest  of  the 
party  proceeded  across  the  common  towards  the  wood. 
They  set  off  silently,  and  in  straggUng  parties,  that  their 
footsteps  might  not  betray  their  path ;  but  they  had  not 
gone  far  ere  the  tongue  of  the  old  woman  was  heard, 
addressing  one  or  the  men  who  walked  near  her — ^at 
first  in  few  words  and  a  low  tone,  but  gradually  increas- 
ing in  power  and  volubiUty  as  it  became  encouraged  by 
its  own  sound. 

"He's  a  cruel,  hard  hand,  that  Pharold,"  said  she, 
looking  carefully  round.  But  her  companion  made  no 
reply,  and  she  went  on:  "It's  a  hard  thing  for  poor 
Dickon  to  be  sent  out  to  starve  or  be  hanged,  just 
because  he  was  a  spirity  lad,  and  had  different  notions 
from  that  Pharold."  Still  the  other  was  silent.  "I 
often  do  wonder,"  she  continued,  "  how  a  number  of 
strong  hearty  men,  every  one  a  better  man  than  Pharold, 
should  submit  to  be  led,  and  bulbed,  and  ill-treated,  by 
an  ill-looking  thief  like  that,  only  because  he  comes 
from  our  old  dukes  that  are  dead  and  gone.*  It's  all 
your  own  faults.  If  two  or  three  of  you  were  but  to  lay 
'  your  heads  together,  and  to  say — " 

•*  Come,  come,  you  old  rip,"  broke  forth  the  man  an- 
grily, "  none  of  such  talk  to  me,  if  you  have  not  a  mind 
to  be  pitched  into  that  pond.  Hold  your  tongue,  now, 
and  give  us  no  more  of  it.  I  am  not  one  of  your  Dick- 
ons to  be  made  a  fool  of;  and  if  I  hear  you  saying  an- 
other word  of  such  matters,  1  will  have  you  sent  iifter 
him  you  have  got  turned  out  from  among  us." 

Muttering  a  few  words  about  "  tame  fools,"  Mother 
Gray  slunk  behind,  and  for  a  little  while  walked  on  in 
silence,  only  interrupted  by  occasional  internal  grunts 

*  The  ^psies  of  all  conntries  still  hold  the  persuasion  that  they 
were  ohguudly  led  into  Europe  by  persons  whom  they  term  Duke« 
or  Lords  of  Upper  Egypt. 
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and  gfowls,  oxpreBBive  of  her  dissatisi 
From  iliiip  to  time,  however,  she  cast 
Ibp  sinmgling  piirura  of  her  conipaiy 
and  Icit ;  and  fcir  a  while  her  aitentio 
paJly  [Jirocied  townnis  a  group  of  ti 
walliodon  itnmcdj.'itelyupoiiher right, 
was  (tnc  of  th(i.tc  who  had  accompaai 
Unfortunate  expedition.  But  on  ihe 
fine  of  four  or  five  other  gipsies,  pi 
follciwt^d  by  Lena,  two  or  three  steps 
Willi  a  large  handkerchief  cast  over  ta 
bcDrnth  hpr  chin,  in  a  manner  which 
couled  the  greater  pari  of  her  beantift 
hod  been  day,  hut  which  now  served  I 
from  all  obaervalion.  Her  head  lean 
over:  it  was  evident,  too,  that  her  ey€ 
iiif  ground;  and  from  these,  and  mi 
aymptum,  the  beldam,  as  she  gtaoA  upi 
Slid  conclndcd  rigihtly,  that  she  was  we 
Utcd  no  longer  which  of  the  two  par 
dropping  slowly  behind,  she  sidled  w 
almost  uupeftQwed  by  the  girl  herael 
on  ft  slep  "dr  two  by  lier  side  in  ailenpt 
say,  fat  a  dolorous  and  sympathizing 
oiily  to  think !" 

una  sl&ned,  and  Ibi*  a  motoent  said 
but  lifter  a  while  she  askei^,  "Do  you 
caiig}it  liiiu,  Miithfr  (Jrny  1" 

'■  Ay.  ay,  Ihay  must  have  gmbbcd  '. 
other;  "else  he  would  ha'  been  back 
Poor  Bill  1  he  was  as  handsome  a  spiri 
ever  I  set  eyes  on." 

There  was  something  in  hearing  hin 
[rast  tense,  as  of  one  gone  fur  ever,  th 
si|^li  fram  Lena's  bosom ;  and  the  oil 
chief  went  on,  satisfied  that  she  was  n- 
the  right  track.  "  Ah,  poor  Bill !"  she 
only  Olio  that  was  fit  to  match  with  lii 
she  was  snapped  up  by  a  kite  befor 
could  como  to  her." 

Lena  took  no  notice  of  her  allusii 
sufficiently  direct ;  but  asked,  "  What  i 
will  do  to  him.  Mother  Gray,  if  they  hi 

"  Hang  him,  perhaps,"  replied  the  o. 
all  evcnrs  send  him  to  what  they  cal 
work  their  vrork  like  a  slave— that's 
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gets  him  out;  but  if  he  is  so  minded,  Pharold,  who  is  so 
sharp,  will  get  him  out  fast  enough." 

**  If  Pharold  can  get  him  out,"  replied  Lena,  rousing 
herself  at  the  name  of  one  whom  she  revered,  if  she 
did  not  love — "if  Pharold  can  get  him  out,  he  will  not 
be  long  in." 

"  1  dare  say  not,"  replied  the  old  woman,  "  if  it  be  not 
too  dangerous,  and  cost  too  much  time  and  trouble  ;  and 
then  Pharold,  you  know,  will  not  like  to  risk  the  other 
people  to  save  poor  Bill,  imless,  indeed,  some  one  coaxes 
him  to  do  it." 

"  But  how  can  I  speak  to  him  about  it  V  demanded 
Lena,  holding  down  her  head ;  "  he  would  only  give  me 
hard  words  if  1  did,  as  he  did  to-night." 

"  But  Lena  might  risk  a  little  for. poor  Bill,"  rejoined 
the  other;  "I  know  Bill  would  risk  his  life  for  her." 
Lena  was  silent ;  and  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes 
tho  old  woman  went  on,  in  a  low  voice  almost  sunk  to 
a  whisper.  "  Come,  come,  my  pretty  Lena,"  she  said, 
**  do  try  your  hand  with  Pharold ;  else  poor.  William  may 
lie  there  for  months  in  prison,  with  nothing  to  comfort 
him  but  songs  about  Lena — which  he  will  sing  sweetly 
enough,  poor  chap — ^and  then  may  go  to  the  gallows 
thinking  of  her.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  see  and  know, 
my  chick,  all  that  is  going  on  ?" 

^  Then  you  see  and  know.  Mother  Gray,  that  I  want 
to  do  nothing  wrong,"  replied  the  girl,  turning  half  round 
upon  her. 

**  Yes,  but  I  saw  you,  Lena,  when  you  stood  by  the 
park-wall  this  evening,"  replied  the  beldam,  "  talking  to 
Will  for  half  an  hour ;  and  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  your  heart,  my  pretty  Lenal" 

"  Then  why  should  I  strive  to  get  him  out  of  prison 
at  all  ?"  said  Lena,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  **  It  is  better 
that  he  were  away ;  and  I  can  tell  you  what.  Mother 
Gray,  it  was  I  made  Pharold  determine  to  send  him  away 
with  Brown's  people  rather  than  have  him  along  with 
us." 

"  And  I  can  tell  you  what,  too,  Lena,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  "  I  saw  you  standing  together  by  the  wall,  and 
I  saw  him  come  away,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  it  was 
because  you  were  unkind  to  him  that  he  went  with 
Dickon  and  his  people  after  the  deer ;  so  that  it  was  your 
fault  that  he  went  at  all,  and  your  fault  that  he  got  into 
prison ;  so  you  should  but  help  him  out  of  it." 
What  Leua  might  have  repliedi  Heaven  knows ;  but 
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at  the  moment  she  was  about  to  speak,  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  others  of  the  tribe ;  and  the 
whole  party  shortly  after  entered  the  wood,  and  took  up 
their  camp  in  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  unfrequented 
spots  that  it  contained. 

In  the  mean  time  Pharold  had,  as  we  have  seen,  en- 
tered the  park ;  and  here  he  spent  the  whole  hours  of 
moonhght  that  remained  in  searching  for  the  youth 
who  had  accompanied  Dickon  and  his  companions.  He 
searched,  however,  in  vain ;  and  although  he  often  risked 
the  low  peculiar  whistle  which  he  knew  would  be  re- 
cognised by  his  fellow-gipsy,  yet  no  sound  was  returned 
from  any  quarter.  Long  and  anxiously  did  he  seek — 
the  more  anxiously,  perhaps,  because  he  felt  that  some 
undefined  feelings  of  dislike  and  animosity  had  lately 
been  rising  in  his  bosom  towards  the  unfortunate  youth, 
who  had  now  apparently  become  the  sacrifice  for  the 
faults  of  others.  With  much  disappointment  and  regret, 
then,  he  saw  at  length  the  morning  dawn ;  and  certain 
that,  had  the  youth  escaped,  he  would  by  this  time  have 
joined  the  rest,  he  prepared  to  quit  a  place  in  which  any 
longer  delay  might  prove  dangerous  to  himself,  and  could 
be  of  no  service  to  him  he  sought. 

There  was,  however,  in  his  bosom  a  misdoubting  in 
regard  to  the  lad's  fate,  an  apprehensive  uncertainty, 
which  moved  him,  perhaps,  more  than  if  he  had  been 
assured  of  his  capture ;  and  ere  he  quitted  the  park,  he 
approached  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mansion,  to  see 
if  any  such  signs  of  unusual  bustle  were  apparent,  as 
might  furnish  information  to  a  mind  habituated  to  extract 
their  meaning  rapidly  from  every  vague  and  transient 
indication  that  met  his  eyes.  As  he  stood  beneath  the 
trees,  the  first  thing  he  beheld  was  a  boy  nm  up  the 
steps  of  the  house,  and  Pharold  instantly  concluded  that 
it  was  a  messenger  returned  with  some  news.  The 
moment  after  three  or  four  men  issued  forth ;  but  instead 
of  taking  any  of  the  roads  that  led  from  the  house,  they 
began  to  traverse  the  lawn  between  the  mansion  and 
the  nearest  point  of  the  park-wall.  One  man  halted 
half-way  between,  the  others  went  on ;  but  at  the  first 
trees  again  another  paused,  and  Pharold  thought,  "  They 
have  discovered  me  and  think  to  surround  me,  but 
they  will  find  themselves  mistaken ;"  and  with  a  quick, 
stealthy  step,  he  glided  through  the  wood  towards  the 
^gle  of  the  park  next  to  the  common.  None  of  his 
penses,  however,  slept  on  such  occasions ;  and  ere  he 
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had  emerged  from  the  bushes  his  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  low  voices,  speaking  in  the  very  direction  which  he 
was  taking,  showing  him  that  he  had  been  discovered 
and  pursued  before  he  had  perceived  it,  though  the  per- 
sons who  were  now  before  him  must  have  come  from 
the  gamekeeper's  house,  and  not  from  the  mansion. 
AV heeling  instantly,  he  retreated  in  a  direction  which 
led  to  one  of  the  most  open  parts  of  the  park;  but 
Pharold  was  well  aware  of  what  he  did,  and  knew  the 
ground  even  better  than  those  who  followed  him.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  the  savanna,  he  emerged  at  once 
from  the  trees,  and  with  a  quick  step  began  to  traverse 
the  green.  A  man  who  had  been  stationed  at  the  angle  * 
instantly  caught  sight  of  him,  and  gave  at  once  the 
shout  which  had  been  appointed  as  a  signal.  The  other 
keepers  came  up  at  a  quick  pace,  narrowing  the  half 
circle  in  which  they  had  disposed  themselves,  and  pen- 
ning the  gipsy  in  between  their  body  and  the  nver. 
He  scarcely  hastened  his  pace,  but  allowed  them  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length  his  purpose  seemed  to 
strike  the  head  keeper  suddenly,  and,  with  a  loud  im- 
precation, he  called  upon  the  man  nearest  the  water  to 
close  upon  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  adding, ''  He  is  a 
devil  of  a  swimmer !"  But  Pharold  had  been  suffered 
to  go  too  far.  He  sprang  forward  at  once  to  the  bank, 
plunged  in  without  a  pause,  and  in  a  few  strokes  carried 
nimself  to  the  other  side,  where,  amid  thick  brush- 
wood and  young  plantations,  he  was  perfectly  secure 
from  all  pursuit. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

I  KNOW  no  reason  why  we — the  readers  and  the  writer 
— should  not  now  quit  those  characters  which  have 
lately  been  occupying  us,  and  return  to  others  not  less 
worthy  of  our  care,  till  we  have  brought  their  actions 
and  their  feelings  up  to  the  same  point  of  time  where- 
unto  we  have  conducted  our  other  personages.  The 
best  form,  perhaps  I  might  say  the  most  classical,  in 
which  a  tale  like  the  present  can  be  related,  with  the 
exception  of  the  autobiographical,  is  the  dramatic ;  and 
holdmg  strongly  with  the  liberty  accorded  to  British 
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dnniBti*ts  RgaiRBt  the  straight-waistccM 
unitieH,  I  bolti^vG  that  he  who  sits  down 
Uko  ihis  h:i3  :is  miiuli  right  lo  shift  his  e 
biB'cliaracIers  when  he  pleases  as  a  pli 
The  nocessity  of  so  doing  exists  iii  I 
betng  in  which  we  live  in  reUtion  to  one 
dfif  we  find  that  in  five  or  six  families 
each  of  which  have  mutually  a  great .! 
Olhore,  events  are  occuning,  and  vi 
apokcn,  whieh  bring  about  great  and  i 
in  the  general  fate  aad  relative  poaitioi 
six  families,  and,  in  fact,  work  out  thei 
**^Silhi»ul  one  house  knowing  at  the  lime 
in  Ihc  other.  The  task,  then,  of  the  w. 
follow  the  best  of  guides,  nature,  ia 

eiup  of  five  or  six  faniilies,  whose  fat 
rid  of  union  has  linked  together;  an 
iiouae  to  bau»c  as  soon  as  the  interest 
each  requires  the  scene  to  be  shifted,  1 
there  sees  passing;  and  thus,  in  a  serii 

S've  the  general  hislory  of  the  whole. 
s  man,  und  impotent  the  imagination 
menl,  and  treacherous  the  memory,  wl 
the  change  of  scene  without  a  long  rel 
to  the  people  about  to  be  seen  again,  c 
whicli  the  writer  is  oooa  more  goin^ 
thteod! 

Could  not  this  chaiig^e  be  mude,  th 
which  were  taking  placo  at  Morloy  Ho 
still  more  imporlant,  the  feelings  whi( 
in  the  bosoms  of  its  inhabitants,  would 
all  left  untold,  or  be  related  in  a  long  u 
In  truth,  the  feelings  of  which  we  s 
some  consideration;  as  feelings,  inde 
for,  could  one  write  the  history  of  mai 
motives,  how  muiih  more  interesting, 
too,  would  the  record  be,  than  the  brigj 
ever  was  written  upon  man's  actions  I 

For  some  time  after  Colonel  Manner. 
House,  Marian  de  Vaux  continued  to 
influence  of  strong  opiates,  which  the  n 
found  it  necessary  lo  give  her  in  the  mor 
he  did  right  or  wrong — whether  it  w 
better  to  let  her  meet  grief  boldly  fact 
fetter  to  shield  her  from  the  violence  o 
—each  must  judge  as  he  feels;  but  he. 
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from  a  child,  and  he  had  a  notion  that  hers  was  a  heart 
which  would  be  easily  broken  if  sorrow  was  suffered  to 
handle  it  too  roughly.  At  all  events,  while  this  state 
continued,  she  enjoyed  a  cessation  from  grief  and  ap- 
prehension ;  but  still,  how  different  was  her  slumber 
from  the  calm  and  natural  repose  of  a  heart  at  ease! 
The  dull  poppy  with  its  leaden  weight  seemed  to  keep 
down  and  oppress  feehng  and  thought,  not  to  relieve 
and  refresh  them ;  and  in  her  beautiful  face,  even  as  she 
slept,  there  was  something  which  told  that  the  slumber 
was  not  natural.  Oh !  the  sweet  profound  deep  of  in- 
fancy, how  beautiful  it  is  !  that  soft  and  blessed  gift  of 
a  heart  without  a  stain  or  a  pang,  of  a  body  unbroken 
in  any  fibre  by  the  cares  and  labours  of  existence^  of  a 
mind  without  a  burden  or  an  apprehension.  It  falls 
down  upon  our  eyeUds  Uke  the  dew  of  a  summer^s  eve, 
refreshmg  for  our  use  all  the  world  of  flowers  in  which 
we  dwell,  and  passing  calm,  and  tranquil,  and  happy, 
without  a  dream  and  without  an  interruption.  But, 
alas !  alas !  with  the  first  years  of  Ufe  it  is  gone,  and 
never  returns.  We  may  i»in  joy,  and  satisfaction,  and 
glory,  and  splendour,  and  power — we  may  obtain  more 
than  our  wildest  ambition  aspired  to,  or  our  eager  hope 
could  grasp ;  but  the  sweet  sleep  of  infancy,  the  soft 
companion  of  our  boyish  pillow,  flies  from  the  ardent 
joys  as  well  as  the  bitter  cares  of  manhood,  and  never, 
never,  never  returns  again. 

The  apothecary  had  ventured  on  large  doses  of  the 
drug,  and  Marianas  slumber  continued  for  many  hours ; 
but  at  length  she  woke,  pale,  languid,  sick,  with  her 
ideas  all  confused,  and  yet  her  heart  not  the  less  ill  at 
ease.  "  Is  that  Isadore'?''  she  said,  gazing  towards  the 
window  at  which  some  one  was  standing,  and  over 
which  the  shades  of  evening  were  coming  dim  and  fast. 
Isadore  approached  her  bed,  and  Marian  asked  eagerly, 
**  What  news  ?"  She  could  not  put  her  question  in  a 
more  distinct  form,  for  her  mind  refused  to  fix  itself 
with  precision  upon  any  thing ;  and  besides,  with  the 
common  self-cheatery  of  fear,  she  loved  not  to  give  her 
apprehensions  voice. 

"  I  have  no  news,  dear  Marian  V  replied  Isadore,  sit- 
ting down  by  her.  "  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  Colonel 
Manners  has  returned  without  any  tidings ;  and  he  has 
since  gone  over  to  my  uncle's,  to  see  whether  any  thing 
may  be  known  there  in  regard  to  these  extraordinary 
circumstances.'' 


THB  OIPaY. 

THwlnre  had  rramcd  her  answer,  wit 
hiiUug  Troin  Manan  Iliat  any  thing  had 
to  conflmi  ihi'ir  Ceiirs,  and  or  turning  t 
Bearcli  on  which  Coloncr  Manners  hai 
but  the  result  weuL  furtlicr  than  she 
««ea  wished ;  fur  it  was  her  purpose 
(ont  of  grief,  not  to  raise  expeclat 
Ukeljr  to  be  disappointed.  Hope,  hon 
kdroit  of  diplamatists,  and  tiikea  hoi 
word  or  cin^umstaiice  iti  its  own  fav( 
agility  unparalleled.  The  words  nf  I 
they  were,  lighted  again  in  a  mome 
enished  flame  in  the  bosom  of  hercou 
Bered  ihe  suapii.-Jons  concerning  the  i 
birth,  with  whidi  Edward  had  gone  ti 
ahe  remenibcrcd  his  fiery  and  impatif 
ablation  into  whiL-h  even  the  apprchi 
h)m ;  and  hope  instantly  suggested  tt 
found  his  fears  conliraied,  and,  wiii 
dieiress,  might  lia^e  Qowa  instantl 
bonse. 

It  is  true  he  was  on  foot ;  it  is  true 
houso  during  the  night;  it  is  true  that 
to  tiike  piii-h  a  step  without  writing  to 
but  it  IS  tliu  quality  of  hope  to  tramp 
tieti,  and  Marian  ae  Vaux  obtained  a. 
Still  she  would  fain  have  had  her  ho 
thti  opinion  of  otliers :  but  she  could  n 
without  cxphiiuing  the  reason  wh; 
them  ;  and  that  reason  could  not  be' 
entering  into  some  details  in  regard 
munication  wilh  the  gipsy,  which  she  ] 
she  were  justified  in  making.  Her 
fused  with  the  effect  of  flie  remedies  « 
sleep,  that  she  was  long  in  detcrmin 
best  to  do,  and  remained  silent,  while 
gently  strove  to  suggest  as  many  mo 
lion  as  she  could  imagine.  At  lei 
Marian  revolved  all  the  probabilities 
recollected  that  othercauses  mi^htrei 
of  Edward's  feelings  and  intentions  n 
might  not  be  found  at  his  father's  houi 
immediate  investigation  might  be  n 
under  those  circumstances,  a  knowiei 
lover  had  proposed  to  do  previous  to 
pearance  might  be  reijuisite  to  thos 
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ployed  in  searching  for  him,  in  order  to  render  that 
search  at  all  effectual ;  and  although  she  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  betraying,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  con- 
fidence he  had  reposed  in  her,  yet  she  felt  it  necessary 
to  give  every  information  in  her  power  which  might 
lead  to  the  result  they  sought.  She  determined,  then,^ 
at  length,  to  speak  of  what  had  passed  between  De 
Vaux  and  herself  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  only  hesi- 
tated whether  to  relate  it  to  her  aunt  or  to  her  cousin. 
Mrs.  Falkland's  kindness  and  strong  good  sense  were 
not  to  be  doubted ;  but  yet  Marian  knew  Isadore  thor- 
oughly, and  knew  that  there  was  more  judgment  and 
tact  under  her  usual  gayety  than  was  apparent.  She 
knew,  too,  that  with  her  she  should  be  able  to  relate 
and  to  keep  back  just  as  much  as  she  thought  proper ; 
while  her  aunt's  keen  and  rapid  questions,  she  felt, 
might  draw  from  her  more  than  she  was  justified  hi 
communicating. 

"  Do  you  know,  Isadore,"  she  said,  at  length,  "  I  am. 
in  some  hopes  that  Edward  may  be  heard  of  at  his 
father  s  house :  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  had  gone 
thither." 

Isadore  felt  that  she  had  a  delicate  part  to  play.  She 
was  glad  to  see  that  Marian  was  more  composed  than 
she  could  have  expected ;  and,  of  course,  she  would  have 
wished  to  maintain  that  state  of  composure,  till  appre- 
hension gradually  changed  into  grief,  without  any  new 
shock  to  her  feelings  :  but  she  still  felt  that  she  had  no 
r>ght  to  encourage  hopes  which  must  soon  be  broken ; 
ami  she  replied,  "  I  am  very  happy,  dearest  Marian,  that 
you  do  think  so  ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  go 
thither,  and  be  so  long  absent,  without  letting  any  one 
know,  when  he  must  have  felt  that  so  many  would  be 
uneasy  V 

*'  It  is  strange,"  replied  Marian ;  "  but  I  think  I  can 
account  for  that.  I  am  about  to  tell  you  something, 
Isadore,  which  you  must  make  what  use  of  you  thirii 
fit,  in  case  Colonel  Manners  has  not  found  poor  Edward 
at  Dewry  Hall ;  but  as  it  refers  to  matters  which  he 
might  not  wish  told  to  any  one,  you  must  ask  me  no 
more  than  I  am  inclined  to  speak;  and  unless  it  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  had  better  not  mention  it  to  any  one 
but  my  aunt." 

"  I  will  obey  you  to  the  letter,  dear  cousin,"  replied 
Isadore  ;  "  but  I  foresee  that  you  are  going  to  speak  of 
his  visit  to  the  gipsy,  which,  indeed,  surprised  us  ^,'^ . 


M  Tn  aim    ■ 

*•  II  !•  the  cause  of  t>iat  visit  I  am  abi 
aaawrmj  Muriaii ;  "  f(>r  perhaps  Ihe  f 
wtlh  it  inny  llirow  »'imc  light  oo  ihe  bnsi 
b*  HOI  V  hi^  fiiihec's.  But  you  rememb 
ColoD«l  Miinners  w^iit  up  yesterday  i 
gipaif ■ — I  belioTe,  becxuse  you  tea»ed  hi 

*  Ves,  indctHl,  I  belicvF  it  was  one  of 
Tvpli«d  Isadora',  with  a  sigh,  "thai  mad 
I  tlull  leave  off  jesting  for  the  future,  M 

"  Nay.  nay '-  never,  Isadore !"  replied . 
Imt  brad.  ''  However,  Colonel  Mamie 
wird  down  a  Idler  from  one  of  Ihem 
wliicfa  dtKtreit&ed  him  a  great  deal  -,  for  it 
oonccmuig  our  own  family,  and  his  pa 
larly,  whir^h  would  be  veiy  terrible  if  ti 
niutd.  allet  speaking  tu  me  upon  the  e 
to  the  common  this  nioniing,  in  order  to 
whole ;  and  if  tie  fuimd  any  reason  to  1 
gipcy  gpoke  Ihe  trulb,  his  mind,  I  am  sn 
SDuh  B  state  that  he  would  hardly  knoi 
doing.  Under  these  circumstaaces,  it  is 
hP  might  go  over  at  onee  to  inquire  mcr 
williout  Ihiukiog  of  any  thing  else  in 
anxiety  of  tbo  Tnoment." 

"Nu,  Marian,  depend  upon  it,  he  wool 
cried  laadore,  itoniewhst  mtsnitioudy. 

"  I  could  easily  foi^ve  him  for  not  do! 
Marian.  ■■[iiil«-jthsl;uidni2  all  the  p;iiii  I 
if  1  i-oulJ  hf  surf  iiiiLl  111-  i,i  safe  at  ihe  i 

"  Pray  (Jod  it  may  he  so '."  re])!icd  Isi 
it  be,  u'e  bliall  uuduuhiedly  hear  from  C< 

There  was  somelliiug  so  despairing  it 
which  Isadore  pronounced — "  Pray  God 
that  Marian  took  alarm.  "  Isadore,"  sb 
at  her  steadily,  "1  hope  you  are  not 
Your  heart  is  not  one  to  be  so  easily  ca 
lips,  dear  cousin,  are  not  accustomed  tost 
'1^11  me  the  truth.  Isadore,  1  beseech  y< 
heard  any  thing  of  tr^dward  1" 

"  No.  indeed,  Mariim !"  replied  Isadore 
had  put  her  question  in  such  a  shape  that 
it  a  negative;  and  yet  hesitating  a  little  a 
of  one  word  approaching  insjnrerity,  a 
mind  had  never  known,  "No,  indeed," 
one  has  heard  any  thing  of  him  as  yel." 
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Marian  marked  her  hesitation,  however,  and  replied^ 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  should  always  like  to  know  the  truth, 
Isadore ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  tell  it  me,  dear  cousin. 
You  know  how  I  love  Edward ;  and  I  think  it  no  shame 
to  acknowledge  to  you,  Isadore,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  was  a  human  being  that  loved  another  as  I 
have  loved  him."  She  paused ;  and  though  she  knew 
that  Isadore  needed  no  new  insight  into  her  heart  to  see 
how  totally  that  heart  was  given  to  Edward  de  Vaux, 
yet,  as  she  spoke,  the  crimson  came  again  into  her 
cheeks,  and  mottled  her  brow  and  temples,  even  to  speak 
her  love  in  the  hearing  of  one  who  already  knew  it  so 
well.  "  Nevertheless,  Isadore,"  she  continued,  "  feel- 
ing afraid  of  my  own  heart,  and  my  own  great  happi- 
ness, I  have  schooled  myself  to  remember  that  the  bless- 
ings of  this  world  are  any  thing  but  permanent,  and 
have  prepared  myself  to  say,  if  God  shmild  require  me 
to  yield  them,  *Thy  will  be  done.'  Of  course,  since 
Edward  went  into  active  service,  I  have  felt  it  the  more 
necessary  to  be  always  thus  prepared;  and  though  I 
have  tried  not  to  imbitter  existence  by  apprehensions, 
nor  to  keep  myself  in  continual  fear,  I  have  endeavoured 
never  to  forget  that  Almighty  Wisdom  may  hourly  re- 
quire sacrifices,  at  which  we  must  not  repine." 

**  You  are  indeed  a  sweet  creature !"  cried  Isadore, 
casting  her  arms  round  her  cousin's  neck ;  "  I  wish  that 
I  were  half  as  good !"  Marian  leaned  her  brow  upon 
her  cousin's  shoulder;  and  when  Isadore  again  looked 
at  her,  she  found  that  Marian  was  weeping. 

In  a  few  moments  Marian  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
went  on :  "  You  will  think  that,  after  boasting  of  all  this 
preparation,  I  ought  not  to  be  so  overcome  now — nor, 
mdeed,  so  much  as  I  was  this  morning ;  but  the  truth  is, 
when  Edward  returned,  half  my  fears  vanished.  1 
thought  that  all  danger  was  over ;  and  little  remembered 
that  he  who  had  escaped  from  battle  and  from  storm, 
might  be  snatched  from  me  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  and 
in  his  own  home.  But  I  am  better  now,  Isadore,  and 
firmer,  and  stronger ;  and  therefore  I  will  beg  you  and 
my  aunt  to  let  me  hear  at  once  every  thing  that  occurs ; 
for  though  you  are  interested  too,  I  know,  deeply  and 
sincerely,  yet  you  can  neither  of  you  feel  as  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason,  dear  Marian,"  re- 
plied Isadore,  "  why  it  would  be  better  to  keep  from  you 
all  the  rumours  and  reports,  which  could  only  rack  all 
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THE  oipsr.  n 

Ify  degrees  slie  kanied  all  that  Colonel  Manners  had 
discoYered«  except  the  indicatioas  which  most  strongly 
tended  to  confirm  his  appiehensions  for  De  Vanx ;  and 
she  heard,  also,  all  that  he  had  done  towards  obtaining 
further  and  more  certain  information.  Marian,  how- 
eTcr,  inferred,  finom  the  measures  that  had  been  taken, 
that  both  her  aunt  and  Manners  did  entertain  serious 
fears ;  and  her  heart  smik  to  find  her  own  alarm  con- 
firmed by  that  of  persons  so  much  more  thoroughly  ao 
quainted  with  the  world  than  herself.  Soon  alter  she 
had  come  down,  the  senant.  who  had  been  despatched 
to  Mr.  Arden,  returned  with  the  tidings  that  he  was  ab- 
sent from  his  own  house,  and  was  not  expected  back 
till  the  next  morning.     Inquiries,  too^  were  made  by 


the  people  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  wood,  whether 
it  were  necessary  to  keep  up  their  patM^  affbight ;  and 
in  Manners's  absence,  Mrs.  Falkland  mdered  it  to  be 


done  at  any  expense.  Many  a  rumour,  too,  of  many  a 
likely  and  many  an  unlikely  occurrence,  reached  the 
drawing-room  through  the  old  butler,  who,  with  one 
other  man-servant,  had  been  retained  in  the  house  while 
the  rest  had  been  despatched  to  reinforce  the  people 
on  watch  roimd  the  wood. 

Tbns  passed  the  evening,  but  no  tidings  arrived  from 
ColfifiQl  Manners ;  and  as  minute  after  minute  and  hour 
after  Jiour  went  by  after  the  period  which  they  calcu- 
lated might  have  brought  them  the  news  of  De  Vaux*8 
being  at  his  father  s  house,  the  hopes  of  all  the  party 
sunk  lower  and  more  low,  and  at  a  late  hour  Mrs.  Falk-* 
land  persuaded  Marian  again  to  go  to  bed. 

Sleep,  indeed,  visited  .Vlorley  House  but  little  during 
that  night ;  and  the  next  morning  early,  a  note  was  re- 
ceived from  Colonel  Manners,  informing  Mrs.  Falkland 
that  nothing  as  yet  had  been  heard  of  De  Vaux.  So  far 
Mrs.  Falkland  communicated  the  tidings  she  had  received 
to  Marian,  before  she  had  risen ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  fortitude  she  had  endeavoured  to  assume,  and  the 
most  careful  guard  she  had  been  enabled  to  put  upon  her 
heart,  yet  Marian  had  so  far  encouraged  hopes  which 
now  suffered  disappointment,  that  medical  aid  was  again 
obliged  to  be  called ;  and  it  was  judged  expedient  once 
more  to  dull  her  sense  of  grief  and  fear  by  strong  opiates. 
The  latter  part  of  Colonel  Manners's  communication, 
which  spoke  in  plain  terms  of  the  murder  of  poor  De 
Vaux,  Mrs.  Falkland  did  not,  of  cx)ursc,  read  to  her 
unh^fipy  niece.    In  it,  however,  he  informed  her,  thai 
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whcfl  Im  anired  at  Dewrr  Hall,  he  had  fi 
alnady  m  progress  for  anvsung  the  eoppa 
OPMianolbeTclnrRi'.andtiad  wailed  to  kJ 
nsy  lud  prortd,  anfoiUnai^.  withouti 
V  na  one  had  br«a  taken  bnl  a  tad,  frooii 
iftitf  knle  satLBfacibrr  infoniMtioa  «« 
■■im  il  I  fam  Biill  it  nas  ki«  pnrpoM,be  adde 
DilBden  with  Lord  Dewiy,  prenonB  ta  ret 
lay  House ,  in  order  (i)  bear  persoBaUy  what) 
be  extracted  froin  thi^  prisoner,  ut  com 
coromeoded,  if  Mr.  Antea  had  not  taken 
aearching  ihe  wood  in  which  the  gipsy  b 
before  his  letter  arrived,  that  Buch  a  ^tep 
Borted  (o  directly  1  as  ihe  ntpssenger  wli 
news  or  the  affray  at  Uimdvn  had  not  be 
whether  T%ir^M  were  prrseal  or  ool. 

After  the  receipt  of  this  lelt«r.  Mis.  Pi 
■nxiouely  for  the  arhT»l  of  .Mr.  Ardea;  t 
ere  he  came.  He  then  asked  eagnly  wli 
coveries  had  heen  made,  and  Mrs.  Faiicls 
eated  to  him  the  substance  of  Colonel  Ha 
The  old  gentleman,  whose  heart  was  w3 
notwithstanding  a  certain  degree  of  seven 
and  a  persevering  adherence  to  the  letti 
which  oRen  made  him  appear  harsh  and  u 
paduxed.  truly  with  De  Vanx'a  fhmily;-^ 
Marian,  and  the  state  of  bereayement  am 
which  lier  irousin's  loss  miisl  hiive  frisl  h< 
of  tendenioss  and  pity  which  brought  a  b 
two  even  into  his  own  eyes.  He  then  to 
cately  as  his  nature  perrailted  upon  the  si 
Dewiy's  letter  to  him,  which  he  had 
monung;  and  triumphed  a  hltle  in  the  ac 
opinion  he  had  formerly  given  in  regard  t 
gipsy  being  the  real  murderer  oLMrs.  F 
brother. 

Mrs.  Falkland  started,  and  combated 
various  arguments,  which  had  beon  satisf 
own  mind  at  the  time.  Mr.  Arden,  howe 
her,  that  in  his  letter  of  that  morning,  Loi 
asserted,  that  he  had  acquired  positive 
gipsy's  guilt;  and  Mrs.  Falkland  was  silen 
vinced.  That  Pharold,  either  in  some  liei 
in  some  accidental  alTray,  might  liave  kill 
Innate  nephew,  or  that  Ins  companions  niii 
■0)  without  his  will  or  concurrence,  Mrs. 
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had  emerged  from  the  bushes  his  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  low  voices,  speaking  in  the  very  direction  which  he 
was  taking,  showing  him  that  he  had  been  discovered 
and  pursued  before  he  had  perceived  it,  though  the  per- 
sons who  were  now  before  him  must  have  come  from 
the  gamekeeper*s  house,  and  not  from  the  mansion. 
Wheeling  instantly,  he  retreated  in  a  direction  which 
led  to  one  of  the  most  open  parts  of  the  park ;  but 
Pharold  was  well  aware,  of  what  he  did,  and  knew  the 
ground  even  better  than  those  who-  followed  him.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  the  savanna,  he  emerged  at  once 
from  the  trees,  and  with  a  quick  step  began  to  traverse 
the  green.  A  man  who  had  been  stationed  at  the  angle  - 
instantly  caught  sight  of  him,  and  gave  at  once  the 
shout  which  had  been  appointed  as  a  signal.  The  other 
keepers  came  up  at  a  quick  pace,  narrowing  the  half 
circle  in  which  they  had  disposed  themselves,  and  pen- 
ning the  gipsy  in  between  their  body  and  the  river. 
He  scarcely  hastened  his  pace,  but  allowed  them  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length  his  purpose  seemed  to 
strike  the  head  keeper  suddenly,  and,  with  a  loud  im- 
precation, he  called  upon  the  man  nearest  the  water  to 
close  upon  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  adding,  V'  He  is  a 
devil  of  a  swimmer !"  But  Pharold  had  been  suffered 
to  go  too  far.  He  sprang  forward  at  once  to  the  bank, 
plunged  in  without  a  pause,  and  in  a  few  strokes  carried 
nimself  to  the  other  side,  where,  amid  tliick  brush- 
wood and  yDung  plantations,  he  was  perfectly  secure 
from  all  pursuit. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

I  KNOW  no  reason  why  we — the  readers  and  the  writer 
should  not  now  quit  those  characters  which  have 
lately  been  occupying  us,  and  return  to  others  not  less 
worthy  of  our  care,  till  we  have  brought  their  actions 
and  tiieir  feelings  up  to  the  same  point  of  time  where- 
unto  we  have  conducted  our  other  personages.  The 
best  form,  perhaps  1  might  say  the  most  classical,  in 
which  a  tale  like  the  present  can  be  related,  with  the 
exception  of  the  autobiographical,  is  the  dramatic ;  and 
holduig  strongly  with  the  hberty  accorded  to  British 
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dnawtisls  agaiost  ihe  straight-waistcoat 
unilics.  I  believe  thai  he  who  sits  down  > 
l^c  tbU  his  as  much  nght  to  ehsU  his  sc 
bliTliarJoIers  when  he  pleasea  as  a  plat 

The  uecessity  of  so  doing  exisls  in  In 
being  in  which  we  live  in  relation  to  one  a 
dnj  we  find  that  in  five  or  bix  families, 
each  »(  which  have  mutually  a  great  in 
others,  events  are  occurring,  and  wo 
spoken,  whieh  bring  about  great  and  in 
In  the  general  fate  and  relative  position 
six  fnntities,  and,  in  faut,  work  out  their 
'^^houl  one  hou^e  knowing  at  the  time  > 
in  the  other.  The  task,  then,  of  the  wri 
follow  the  beat  of  guides,  nature,  ia  I 
group  of  Ave  or  six  families,  whose  fate 
bond  or  union  has  linked  together;  and, 
house  to  house  as  soon  as  the  interest  o 
each  requires  the  scene  to  be  shifted,  to 
then  sees  passing;  and  thus,  in  a  series 
give  the  general  history  of  ttie  whole. 
the  man,  and  impotent  the  imagination, 
ment,  and  treacherous  the  memory,  whi 
the  change  of  scene  without  a  long  refr 
to  the  people  about  to  be  seen  again,  or 
wliicb  the  writer  is  ooos  more  going 
thread  I 

Could  nnl  tliis  change  be  made,  Ihe 
which  ivcro  taking  place  at  Morley  Houi 
Still  more  important,  the  feelings  whicti 
in  the  bosoms  of  ils  inhabitants,  would  ■ 
all  left  untold,  or  be  related  in  a  long  un 
In  truth,  the  feelings  of  which  we  sp 
some  consideration;  as  feelings,  indee 
for,  could  one  write  the  history  of  man' 
motives,  how  mui;h  more  interesting,  ; 
too,  would  the  record  be,  than  tlie  hrighti 
ever  was  written  upon  man's  actions  1 

For  some  time  after  Colonel  Manners 
House,  Marian  de  Vaux  contitiued  to  s 
influence  of  strong  opiates,  which  the  mi 
found  it  necessary  to  give  her  in  the  morn 
he  did  right  or  wrong — whether  it  wo 
better  to  let  her  meet  grief  boldly  face  i 
better  to  shield  her  from  the  violence  of 
••each  must  judge  as  he  feels ;  but  he  h 
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from  a  child,  and  he  had  a  notion  that  hers  yv^as  a  heart 
which  would  be  easily  broken  if  sorrow  was  suffered  to 
handle  it  too  roughly.  At  all  events,  while  this  state 
continued,  she  enjoyed  a  cessation  from  grief  and  ap* 
prehension ;  but  still,  how  different  was  her  slumber 
from  the  calm  and  natural  repose  of  a  heart  at  ease ! 
The  dull  poppy  with  its  leaden  weight  seemed  to  keep 
down  and  oppress  feeUng  and  thought,  hot  to  reheve 
and  refresh  them ;  and  in  her  beautiful  face,  even  as  she 
slept,  th^re  was  something  which  told  that  the  slumber 
was  not  natural.  Oh !  the  sweet  profound  sleep  of  in- 
fancy, how  beautiful  it  is  !  that  soft  and  blessed  gift  of 
a  heart  without  a  stain  or  a  pang,  of  a  body  unbroken 
in  any  fibre  by  the  cares  and  labours  of  existence,,  of  a 
mind  without  a  burden  or  an  apprehension.  It  falls 
down  upon  our  eyelids  like  the  dew  of  a  summer's  eve, 
refreshing  for  our  use  all  the  world  of  flowers  in  which 
we  dwell,  and  passing  calm,  and  tranquil,  and  happy, 
without  a  dream  and  without  an  interruption.  But, 
alas !  alas !  with  the  first  years  of  life  it  is  gone,  and 
never  returns.  We  may  win  joy,  and  satisfaction,  and 
glory,  and  splendour,  and  power — we  may  obtain  more 
than  our  wildest  ambition  aspired  to,  or  our  eager  hope 
could  grasp ;  but  the  sweet  sleep  of  infancy,  the  soft 
companion  of  our  boyish  pillow,  flies  from  the  ardent 
joys  as  well  as  the  bitter  cares  of  manhood,  and  never, 
never,  never  returns  again. 

The  apothecary  had  ventured  on  large  doses  of  the 
drug,  and  Marian's  slumber  continued  for  many  hours  ; 
but  at  length  she  woke,  pale,  languid,  sick,  with  her 
ideas  all  confused,  and  yet  her  heart  not  the  less  ill  at 
ease.  "  Is  that  Isadore  V  she  said,  gazing  towards  the 
window  at  which  some  one  was  standing,  and  over 
which  the  shades  of  evening  were  coming  dim  and  fast. 
Isadore  approached  her  bed,  and  Marian  asked  eagerly, 
**  What  news  V  She  could  not  put  her  question  in  a 
more  distinct  form,  for  her  mind  refused  to  fix  itself 
with  precision  upon  any  thing ;  and  besides,  with  the 
common  self-cheatery  of  fear,  she  loved  not  to  give  her 
apprehensions  voice. 

"  I  have  no  news,  dear  Marian  1"  replied  Isadore,  sit- 
ting down  by  her.  "  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  Colonel 
Manners  has  returned  without  any  tidings ;  and  he  has 
since  gone  over  to  my  uncle's,  to  see  whether  anything 
may  b^  known  there  in  regard  to  these  extraordinary 
circumstances." 
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Tsadore  hnd  framed  tier  answer,  witlr 
hiding  Trom  MuTiaii  thai  any  Ihiiig  had 
to  coiiflnii  their  Cenrs,  and  of  turning  he 
WKrch  on  which  Colonet  Manners  had 
but  the  result  went  further  than  she  fa 
CTM  wuhed ;  for  it  was  her  purpose  oi 
(bree  of  grief,  not  to  raise  expectati< 
KIceljr  to  be  disEtppointcd.  Hope,  liowe 
adroit  of  diplomatists,  and  takes  hold 
word  or  circumstance  in  its  own  favou 
aziltty  vinparalleied.  Tlie  words  of  I» 
lS<>y  were,  lighted  again,  in  a  niomeni 
BUishud  Uarae  iti  the  boBom  ofhercousl 
Mted  th«  GUSuiuioDS  concerning  the  illi 
biith.  with  wnii?h  Bdward  had  gone  to ' 
•he  ramembercd  liis  fiery  and  impatien 
B^tation  into  wliii^h  even  the  apprelien 
lum  i  and  hope  instantly  suggested  tha 
found  his  (ttavs  i;onfirtned,  and,  wild 
distress,  might  have  Sown  instautly 
house. 

It  is  true  he  was  on  foot ;  it  ia  true  h 
hOBse  during  the  night;  it  is  true  that  I 
to  take  such  a  step  without  writinglo  t 
but  it  is  the  quality  of  hope  to  trample 
ties,  and  Marion  de  Vaux  obtained  a  n 
Still  she  would  fain  have  had  her  hop 
the  opinion  of  othtrs  ;  but  she  could  no 
without  (^xpliiining  the  reason  why 
thoni ;  and  that  reason  could  not  be  e 
entering  into  some  details  in  regard  tc 
municalion  with  the  gipsy,  which  she  ki 
she  were  justified  in  making.  Her  ir 
fiiaed  with  the  effect  of  the  remedies  en 
sleep,  that  she  was  long  in  determinii 
best  to  do,  and  remained  silent,  while  I) 
gently  strove  to  suggest  as  many  moti 
lion  as  slie  could  iniagine.  At  leng 
Marian  revolved  all  the  probabilities  i 
recollected  that  other  causes  might  renc 
of  Edward's  feelings  and  intentions  ne 
might  riot  be  found  at  his  father's  hous* 
immediate  investigation  might  be  req 
under  those  circumstances,  a  knowledj 
lover  had  proposed  to  do  previous  to  h 
pearance  might  be  reijuiaite  to  those 
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ployed  in  searching  for  him,  in  order  to  render  that 
search  at  all  effectual ;  aiid  although  she  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  betraying,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  con- 
fidence he  had  reposed  in  her,  yet  she  felt  it  necessary 
to  give  every  information  in  her  power  which  might 
lead  to  the  result  they  sought.  She  determined,  then,^ 
at  length,  to  s|)oak  of  what  had  passed  between  De 
Vaux  and  herself  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  only  hesi- 
tated whether  to  relate  it  to  her  aunt  or  to  her  cousin. 
Mrs.  Falkland's  kindness  and  strong  good  sense  were 
not  to  be  doubted ;  but  yet  Marian  knew  Isadore  thor- 
oughly, and  knew  that  there  was  more  judgment  and 
tact  mider  her  usual  gayety  than  was  apparent.  She 
knew,  too,  that  with  her  she  should  be  able  to  relate 
and  to  keep  back  just  as  much  as  she  thought  proper ; 
wliile  her  aunt's  keen  and  rapid  questions,  she  felt, 
might  draw  from  her  more  than  she  was  justified  in 
communicating. 

"  Do  you  know,  Isadore,"  she  said,  at  length,  "  I  am 
in  some  hopes  that  Edward  may  be  heard  of  at  his 
father's  house :  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  had  gone 
thither." 

Isadore  felt  that  she  had  a  delicate  part  to  play.  She 
was  glad  to  see  that  Marian  was  more  composed  than 
she  could  have  expected ;  and,  of  course,  she  would  have 
wished  to  maintain  that  state  of  composure,  till  appre- 
hension gradually  changed  into  ^ief,  without  any  new 
shock  to  her  feelings :  but  she  still  felt  that  she  had  no 
light  to  encourage  hopes  which  must  soon  be  broken ; 
and  she  replied,  "  I  am  very  happy,  dearest  Marian,  that 
you  do  think  so  ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  go 
thither,  and  be  so  long  absent,  without  letting  any  one 
know,  when  he  must  have  felt  that  so  many  would  be 
uneasy  1" 

"  It  is  strange,"  replied  Marian ;  "  but  I  think  I  can 
account  for  that.  I  am  about  to  tell  you  something, 
Isadore,  which  you  must  make  what  use  of  you  think 
fit,  in  case  Colonel  Manners  has  not  found  poor  Edward 
at  Dewry  Hall ;  but  as  it  refers  to  matters  which  he 
might  not  wish  told  to  any  one,  you  must  ask  me  no 
more  than  I  am  inclined  to  speak;  and  unless  it  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  had  better  not  mention  it  to  any  one 
but  my  aunt." 

"  I  will  obey  you  to  the  letter,  dear  cousin,"  replied 
Isadore  ;  "  but  I  foresee  that  you  are  going  to  speak  of 
Jiis  visit  to  the  gipsy,  which,  indeed,  surprised  us  ?dl,'* . 


■•  II  M  the  cnuse  of  tliat  visit  T  am  abon 
■MWftted  Maridii;  "for  perhiipa  Ihe  fac 
Willi  it  mny  ilirow  some  light  on  iho  busini 
Im>  not  at  his  fiillier's.  But  yciu  reinetubei 
Coloool  Manners  went  up  yeeterdsy  im 
gtpwie" — I  believf*,  because  you  teased  tain 

"  Vps,  indeei],  1  believe  it  was  one  of  n; 
replied  Isadure,  with  h  sigh,  "that  made 
1  uiBlt  leave  off  Jestiiw  fof  (he  future,  Ma 

"  Nay,  nay !  never,  Isadore !''  replied  M 
tier  htmd.  "  However,  Colonel  Manners 
ward  down  a  k-ttcr  from  one  of  them  ci 
which  diHtressed  him  a  great  deal ;  for  it  ti 
concerning  our  own  family,  and  his  pari 
Inriy,  whivh  would  be  very  terrible  if  tni' 
mined,  after  apeiikiag  to  me  upon  the  mi 
10  tha  common  this  morning,  ia  order  to  ii 
wholn  i  and  if  he  found  any  reason  to  be 
gipsy  spoke  the  truth,  his  mind,  I  am  sur* 
BDch  a  state  that  he  would  liardly  bnow 
doing.  Under  these  circumBtancea,  it  is  vi 
tie  might  go  over  at  once  to  inquire  more 
wjthont  thinking  of  any  iMag  else  in 
anxiety  of  the  moment." 

"  No,  Mariui,  depend  upon  it,  he  would  '■ 
cried  leadoce,  aomawhat  mcwiliondy. 

"  I  could  easily  forgive  him  for  not  dohii 
Marian,  "  iiDlwilhsliiridiiig  all  the  pain  I  I 
if  I  could  bi.'  sure  that  fie  is  sate  at  tlie  Ha 

"  Pray  God  it  may  be  so !",  replied  Isad 
it  be,  we  shall  undoubtedly  hear  from  Cob 

There  was  something  so  despairing  in  ' 
which  Isadore  pronounced — "  Pray  God  it 
that  Marian  look  alarm.  "  Isadore,"  she 
at  her  steadily,  "  i  hope  you  are  not  d 
Your  heart  is  not  one  to  be  so  easily  east 
lips,  dear  cousin,  are  not  accustomed  to  sue 
Tell  me  the  truili.  Isadore,  I  beseech  you 
heard  any  thing  of  Edward  1" 

"  No,  mdeed,  Marian !"  replied  Isadore, 
had  put  her  question  iii  such  a  shape  that  sj 
it  a  negative ;  antl  yet  hesitatiiig  a  little  at  i 
of  one  word  approaching  insincerity,  a  \ 
mind  had  never  known.  "  No,  indeed,"  a 
one  has  hcjrd  any  thing  of  him  as  yet." 
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Marian  marked  her  hesitation,  however,  and  replied, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  should  always  like  to  know  the  truth, 
Isadore ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  tell  it  me,  dear  cousin. 
You  know  how  I  love  Edward ;  and  I  think  it  no  shame 
to  acknowledge  to  you,  Isadore,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  was  a  human  being  that  loved  another  as  I 
have  loved  him."  She  paused;  and  though  she  knew 
that  Isadore  needed  no  new  insight  into  her  heart  to  see 
♦  how  totally  that  heart  was  given  to  Edward  de  Vaux, 
yet,  as  she  spoke,  the  crimson  came  again  into  her 
cheeks,  and  mottled  her  brow  and  temples,  even  to  speak 
her  love  in  the  hearing  of  one  who  already  knew  it  so 
well.  "  Nevertheless,  Isadore,"  she  continued,  '*  feel- 
ing afraid  of  my  own  heart,  and  my  own  great  happi- 
ness, I  have  schooled  myself  to  remember  that  the  bless- 
ings of  this  world  are  any  thing  but  permanent,  and 
have  prepared  myself  to  say,  if  God  shmild  require  me 
to  yield  them,  *Thy  will  be  done.'  Of  course,  since 
Edward  went  into  active  service,  I  have  felt  it  the  more 
necessary  to  be  always  thus  prepared;  and  though  I 
have  tried  not  to  imbitter  existence  by  apprehensions, 
nor  to  keep  myself  in  continual  fear,  I  have  endeavoured 
never  to  forget  that  Almighty  Wisdom  may  hourly  re- 
quire sacrifices,  at  which  we  must  not  repine." 

"  You  are  indeed  a  sweet  creature !"  cried  Isadore, 
casting  her  arms  round  her  cousin's  neck ;  *'  I  wish  that 
I  were  half  as  good !"  Marian  leaned  her  brow  upon 
her  cousin's  shoulder;  and  when  Isadore  again  looked 
at  her,  she  found  that  Marian  was  weeping. 

In  a  few  moments  Marian  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
went  on :  "  You  will  thirik  that,  after  boasting  of  all  this 
preparation,  I  ought  not  to  be  so  overcome  now — nor, 
mdeed,  so  much  as  I  was  this  morning ;  but  the  truth  is, 
when  Edward  returned,  half  my  fears  vanished.  1 
thought  that  all  danger  was  over ;  and  little  remembered 
that  he  who  had  escaped  from  battle  and  from  storm, 
might  be  snatched  from  me  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  and 
in  his  own  home.  But  I  am  better  now,  Isadore,  and 
firmer,  and  stronger ;  and  therefore  I  will  beg  you  and 
my  aunt  to  let  me  hear  at  once  every  thing  that  occurs ; 
for  though  you  are  interested  too,  I  know,  deeply  and 
sincerely,  yet  you  can  neither  of  you  feel  as  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason,  dear  Maiian,"  re- 
plied Isadore,  "  why  it  would  be  better  to  keep  from  you 
aU  the  rumours  and  reports,  which  could  only  rack  aU 
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J 'OUT  feelings  with  alternate  hopes  and  ' 
Badinit  you  even  tu  any  certain  conclusic 

**  Otii  no !"  said  Marian ;  "  no !  let  me  he 
I  am  now  again  prepared.  I  do  uQt  say  ) 
weep — I  do  not  eay  that  I  sh^l  not  be  ani 
tny  that  1  shall  not  tremble  with  hope  i 
do  Bay,  laadore,  that  the  knowledge  of  w. 
that  guides  the  whole — and  my  tirra,  perle 
unchangeable  belief  that  His  will  is  mcrO; 
is  wise — will  be  my  support  and  consolati 

"And  1  will  never  believe,"  said  Isa 
"that  He  will  kave  such  confidence  ui 
unprotected," 

"  Oh,  no  '."  answerer]  Marian ;  and  she 
a  aadder  tone,  "  Hut  He,  seeing  more  f 
do,  may  yM  think  lil  to  afflict  us,  Isadori 
am  still  prTp4|d,  and  will  meet  whatevei 
little  lepiuiiig  as  1  can." 

The  conversation  proceeded  for  soni 
flame  tone,  nor  was  its  effect  small  In  sot 
of  her.  who  sulTered;  for,  in  momenta  o 
man  heart  forgets  all  the  treasured  conE 
reason,  and  philosophy,  and  religion  ha\ 
in  years  of  tranquillity  ;  and  it  is  not  ti 
the  stores  that  we  have  gathered  that  w< 
souroea  of  comfort  which  we  ourselves  ] 

Marian  then  expressed  her  intention 
begged  Isadore  to  send  her  maid  fron 
room.  Her  cousin  would  fain  have  diss\ 
proceeded  to  inform  her  mother  of  M;u 
of  coming  down  to  the  drawiug-room ;  bu 
did  not  disapprove  of  the  idea,  especi 
learned  from  Isadore  the  state  of  her 
"We  must  endeavour,"  she  said,  "to  k( 
tidings  of  evil  from  our  poor  Marian 
respects,  perhaps,  occupntiuii  of  any  so 
good  i  for  1  know  too  well,  Isadore,  that 
worse  than  the  fears  and  the  pains  with 
imagination  fills  up  the  interval  of  suspeii: 
and  sleepless,  wc  sit  and  watch  away  th 
till  doubt  and  fear  have  grown  into  the  i 

Marian  was  not  long  in  following  her 
drawing-room ;  and  though  a  few  tears  i 
cheeks  iis  Mrs.  Falkland  pressed  her  lo  1 
soon  regained  at  least  (he  appearance 
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Ify  degrees  she  learned  all  that  Colonel  Manners  had 
discovered,  except  the  indications  which  most  strongly 
tended  to  confirm  his  apprehensions  for  De  Vaux ;  aiid 
she  heard,  also,  all  that  he  had  done  towards  obtaining 
further  and  more  certain  information.  Marian,  how- 
ever, inferred,  from  the  measures  that  had  been  taken, 
that  both  her  aunt  and  Manners  did  entertain  serious 
fears ;  and  her  heart  sunk  to  find  her  own  alarm  con- 
firmed by  that  of  persons  so  much  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  than  herself.  Soon  after  she 
had  come  down,  the  servant,  who  had  been  despatched 
to  Mr.  Arden^  returned  with  the  tidings  that  he  was  ab- 
sent from  his  own  house,  and  was  not  expected  > back 
till  the  next  morning.  Inquiries,  too^  were  made  by 
the  people  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  wood,  whether 
it  were  necessary  to  keep  up  their  pata^affnight ;  and 
in  Manners's  absence,  Mrs.  Falkland  ordered  it  to  be 
done  at  any  expense.  Many  a  rumour,  too,  of  many  a 
likely  and  many  an  unlikely  occurrence,  reached  the 
drawing-room  through  the  old  butler,  who,  with  one 
other  man-servant,  had  been  retained  in  the  house  while 
the  rest  had  been  despatched  to  reinforce  the  people 
on  watch  round  the  wood. 

Tlkus  passed  the-  evening,  but  no  tidings  arrived  from 
CoI^hqI  Manners ;  and  as  minute  after  minute  and  hour 
after  ^ur  went  by  after  the  period  which  they  calcu- 
lated might  have  brought  them  the  news  of  De  Vaux's 
being  at  his  father's  house,  the  hopes  of  all  the  party 
sunk  lower  and  more  low,  and  at  a  late  hour  Mrs.  Falk- 
land persuaded  Marian  again  to  go  to  bed. 

Sleep,  indeed,  visited  Morley  House  but  little  during 
that  night ;  and  the  next  morning  early,  a  note  was  re- 
ceive from  Colonel  Manners,  informing  Mrs.  Falkland 
that  nothing  as  yet  had  been  heard  of  De  Vaux.  So  far 
Mrs.  Falkland  commimicated  the  tidings  she  had  received 
to  Marian,  before  she  had  risen ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  fortitude  she  had  endeavoured  to  assume,  and  the 
most  careful  guard  she  had  been  enabled  to  put  upon  her 
heart,  yet  Marian  had  so  far  encouraged  hopes  which 
now  suffered  disappointment,  that  medical  aid  was  again 
obliged  to  be  called ;  and  it  was  judged  expedient  once 
more  to  dull  her  sense  of  grief  and  fear  by  strong  opiates. 
The  latter  part  of  Colonel  Manners's  communication, 
which  spoke  in  plain  terms  of  the  murder  of  poor  De 
Vaux,  Mrs.  Falkland  did  not,  of  course,  read  to  her 
unhappy  niece.    In  it,  however,  he  informed  her,  thai 
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when  he  arrived  at  Dewry  Hall,  he  had  A 
ulroadjr  in  progress  for  arresting  the  suppo 
iwou  aoottier  charge,  and  had  waited  to  ki 
They  had  proved, unfortunaieiy,  withoutj 
WM  no  one  had  been  taken  but  a  lad,  from 
afnid  little  aalisfactory  information  wai 

Sunod :  but  still  i1  was  his  purpose,  he  adds 
imden  with  Lord  Dewry.  picviouB  to  retl 
ley  House,  in  order  to  hear  personalty  what  I 
be  extracted  from  the  prisoner.  In  coni 
commended,  if  Mr.  Arden  had  not  taken 
searching  the  wood  in  which  the  gipsy  lit 
before  his  letter  arrived,  that  such  a  Btep 
BorlBd  to  directly;  as  the  messenger  wh 
news  of  the  aflray  at  Dimden  had  not  bs 
whether  I^r^  wore  present  or  not. 

After  ilie  reciipt  of  this  letter,  Mrs.  Ft 
ansiously  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Arden;  1 
ere  he  came.  He  then  asked  eagerly  wh 
coveries  had  been  made,  and  Mrs.  Falkle 
cated  to  hira  the  substance  of  Colonel  Ma 
The  old  gentleman,  whose  heart  was  wn 
notwithstanding  a  certain  degree  of  seveil 
and  a  persevering  adherence  to  the  lettc 
wluchonen  made  him  appear  harsh  anAui 
paO^sed.  truly  .With  De  Vmx^l  family;^ 
HBTian,  and  the  stale  of  bereavement  an< 
which  her  cousin's  loss  mii&t  h;ive  cast  )i( 
of  tenderness  and  pity  which  brought  a  b 
two  even  into  liis  own  eyes.  He  then  to 
cately  as  his  nature  permitted  kipon  the  ai 
Dewry's  letter  to  him,  which  he  liad 
mornmg;  and  triumphed  a  little  in  the  ac 
opinion  he  had  formerly  given  in  regard  t 
gipsy  being  the  real  murderer  otMrs.  F 
brother.  ^ 

Mrs.  Falkland  started,  and  combated 
various  arguments,  which  had  been  satisf 
own  mind  at  the  time.  Mr.  Arden,  howe 
her,  Uiat  in  his  letter  of  that  morning.  Loi 
asserted,  that  he  had  acquired  positive 
gipsy's  guilt ;  and  Mrs.  Falkland  was  silen 
vinced.  That  Pharold,  either  in  some  flei 
in  some  accidental  affray,  might  have  kill 
tunate  nephew,  or  that  liia  companions  mii 
ao,  without  his  will  or  concurrence,  Mra. 
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not  doubt:  but  she  had  heard  too  much  of  his  character 
and  behaviour  in  youth  to  believe  that*  twenty  years 
before,  when  he  was  still  a  young  man,  he  could  have 
been  so  hardened  in  guilt  as,  for  the  purpose  of  paltry 
plunder,  to  take  the  life  of  the  only  man  for  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  his  own  tribe,  he  had  shown  affection. 
For  Lord  Dowry's  fierce  accusation  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, she  accounted  easily  by  a  knowledge  of  his  char- 
acter, and  conceived  it  very  possible  that  the  rage  and 
hatred  which  he  felt  at  the  very  idea  of  the  gipsy  having 
murdered  his  son,  might  make  him  regard  as  proof  posi-. 
tive  any  slight  additional  suspicions  which  he  had  found 
cause  to  form  against  Pharold  in  regard  to  his  brother's 
death.  However,  as  she  took  no  pleasure  in  speaking 
of  her  brother's  weaknesses,  she  made  no  answer ;  and 
Mr.  Arden  began  his  proceedings  for  tlie  purpose  of 
causing  the  wood  in  which  Colonel  Manners  imagined 
he  had  seen  Pharold  to  be  so  thoroughly  searched  as  to 
ascertain,  beyond  a  doubt,  whether  the  gipsy  still  re- 
mained in  it  or  not. 

As  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  search  a  wood 
must  know  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one ;  and  before  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  could  be  collected,  and  all 
lers  and  directions  could  be  given,  it  was  late  in 
As  the  men,  however,  who  had  kept  patrol 
lany  hours  were  now  weary  of  the  task,  and 
the^f^isted  many  doubts  whether  any  inducement 
would  make  them  undertake  it  during  another  night, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  delaying  the  searph  till  the 
following  morning;  and  Mr.  Arden  accordingly  set  out, 
taking  as  many  of  Mrs.  Falkland's  servants  with  him  as 
could  by  any  means  be  spared,  in  order  to  make  their 
proceedings  as  effectual  as  the  short  remaining  space 
of  daylight  permitted. 

During  his  absenc^jfrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter 
remained  in  that  paiitrai  and  exciting  state  of  suspense 
in  which  every  minute  has  its  expectation,  and  every 
minute  its  fear ;  and  as  Marian  still  slept,  Isadore  walked 
out  into  the  garden,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  refresh- 
ment in  the  cool  air  of  the  autumn  evening.  When  she 
had  passed  about  half  through  the  garden,  with  her  eyes 
tummg  mechanically  from  time  to  time  upon  the  flow- 
ers, but  with  her  thoughts  far  otherwise  occupied,  she 
perceived  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  who  worked 
under  the  gardeners,  approaching  her,  cap  in  hand. 
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**  Please,  miss,"  he  said,  "  I  t^ink  I  have  found  out 
Bomet^ng." 

"And  pray,  what  have  you  discovered,  Harry!"  de- 
manded Isadore,  as  he  paused. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman yesterday,  and  all  the  folks,  indeed,  talking  of 
footsteps,  and  asking  where  there  were  any  to  be  seen, 
in  sorts  of  unlikely  places — " 

.  "  And  have  you  found  any  ?"  exclaimed  Isadore,  speak- 
ing eagerly,  from  some  of  those  vague,  and  often  falla- 
cious anticipations  which  rush  upon  the  mind  in  thou- 
sands when  it  is  excited  by  any  strongly-moving  cause. 

"  Why,  yes,  ma'am,  you  see,"  replied  the  boy ;  *'  the 
gardener,  when  he  was  going  away  to  search  the  wood, 
sent  me  down  to  the  other  side  of  the  park  to  cut  some 
box  for  the  borders ;  and  by  the  little  door  close  by  the 
river,  which  has  not  been  opened  these  two  years,  I  saw 
the  marks  of  a  gentleman's  foot  in  the  gravel,  which  is 
softish  down  on  that  walk,  and  greenish,  too,  for  itha'nt 
been  turned  this  autumn." 

"  But  how  do  you.  know  it  was  a  gentleman^s  foot  ?" 
demanded  Isadore.  "  It  might  be  either  the  gardener's, 
or  the  under-gardener's,  or  the  gamekeeper's,  for  any 
thing  you  know,  Harry." 

"  No,  no,  miss,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  I  know  it  wa« 
a  gentleman's,  for  they  have  little  feet,  and  this  was  not 
bigger  than  mine ;  and  it  was  not  a  woman's  foot,  be- 
cause the  heel  was  different." 

"  And  a  boy's  1"  said  Isadore ;  "  why  might  it  not  be 
a  boy's]" 

The  youth  rubbed  his  head,  saying,  "  It  might  be  a 
boy's,  miss ;  but  1  do  not  think  it,  miss,  any  how :  I  am 
sure  it  was  a  gentleman's — quite  sure." 

Isadore  endeavoured  to  discover  the  grounds  of  this 
certainty ;  but  when  people  whggB  ideas  are  not  very 
clear  upon  a  subject  are  presswL  by  those  who  would 
fain  help  them  to  disentangle  the  ravelled  skein  of  their 
thoughts,  they  not  unfrequently  take  refuge  in  a  sort  of 
blank  stolidity,  which  prevents  others  from  finding  out 
the  causes  that  they  themselves  are  not  able  to  explain. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  only 
answer  that  Isadore  could  obtain  to  her  questions,  shape 
them  how  she  would,  was,  that  he — the  boy — was  sure 
that  the  footmarks  were  those  of  a  gentleman. 

With  these  tidings,  however,  with  every  willingness 


in  the  world  to  believe  that  they  were  true,  and  with  a 
long  train  of  phantom  hopes  to  boot,  Miss  Falkland  re- 
turned to  her  mother,  taking  the  boy  to  the  house  with 
her.  Mrs.  FaUdand  listened  with  attention,  and  replied 
that  it  would  be  at  least  worth  while  to  send  down  the 
old  butler  directly,  to  ascertain  the  facts  more  precisely. 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  send  him,  mamma!'' 
exclaimed  Isadore.  '*  He  is  so  fond  of  miracles,  that  he 
will  declare  it  is  the  foot  of  an  elephant.  We  shall  never 
come  at  the  truth  frfci  him." 

"  But  whom  can  I  send,  then?"  demanded  her  mother. 
**  AU  the  other  servants  are  away ;  and  both  the  gardener 
and  under-gardener  are  with  Mr.  Arden." 

"  I  will  go  myself,  mamma,"  replied  Isadore.  "  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  there  and  back  before 
it  is  dark ;  and  I  will  take  the  boy  with  me  to  show  me 
the  place." 

"  You  are  right,  Isadore,"  rephed  Mrs.  Falkland :  "  the 
fact  may  be  of  no  importance,  but  it  may  be  of  much ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  worth  our  own  examination.  I 
will  go  with  you,  my  love,  if  Marian  be  stiU  asleep. 
Wait  one  moment,  and  we  will  go  and  judge  together." 

Mrs.  Falkland  was  not  long  absent.  Marian  was  still 
lying  overpowered  with  the  opium ;  and  the  two  ladies, 
having  joined  the  boy  in  the  hall,  set  out  upon  the  search. 
Wmie  her  mother  was  absent,  however,  Isadore  called 
heveown  maid,  and  stationed  her  at  one  of  the  windows, 
whence  she  could  see  the  spot  to  which  the  boy  referred, 
and  the  path  leading  to  it.  She  gave  her  also  directions 
to  remain  there,  and,  in  case  of  either  Mrs.  Falkland  or 
herself  making  a  signal,  to  send  or  come  down  to  them 
in  all  haste.  "  I  feel  a  sort  of  presentiment,"  thought 
Isadore,  as  she  gave  the  orders,  "  that  this  expedition 
will  end  in  something  of  importance." 

Whatever  it  was  iStely  to  end  in,  the  maid  obeyed 
her  orders  as  punctually  as  such  orders  generally  are 
obeyed ;  that  is  to  «iy,  she  remained  two  minutes  at 
the  window ;  and  ha^ng  seen  Mrs.  Falkland  and  Isadore 
walk  about  a  hundred  steps  upon  the  path,  she  thought, 
"  Dear  me !  I  can  just  get  the  cap  I  was  trimming,  and 
be  back  again  here  long  before  they  are  at  the  other 
side  of  the  park."  But,  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  she 
met  with  the  old  butler,  who  detained  her  just  to  ask  her 
where  his  mistress  and  Miss  Falkland  were  gone ;  and 
then  told  her  a  story,  which  he  had  heard  when  he  was 
young,  and  the  incidents  of  which  were  very  like  those 
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d  wilh  ihp  fate  of  poor  Mr.  Edt 

BT«fy  h»lr  on  [lie  maid'n  head  elood  on 
tmr  so  iiiucli  oi-cii|>ation.  that,  ere  she  co 
ber  posi,  ii  was  too  dnrk  to  trim  the  en 
ahe  therefore,  imnipdiately  and  puiictua 
eyes  on  the  spot  which  her  miBtreBS  had 
observe,  and  watched  most  carefully,  nov 
Bee  nothing  at  that  distance. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

iBitDORE  and  Mrs.  Falkland,  ia  the  mean 
lillic  path  towards  the  brink  of  the  rivei 
diate  neighbourhood  of  which  lay  the  a 
boy  had  remarked  the  footsteps.  Mra 
lived  too  long  in  the  great  scliool  of  d 
human  lite,  to  suffer  her  expectations  to 
cited;  but  Isadore,  with  n  spirit  natural) 
Biastie,  and  as  yet  unchiutencd  hy  any 
felt  her  heart  heat  high,  and  her  hopi 
against  her  feara,  as  she  set  out  to  take 
part  than  she  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
Marchfor  her  cousin.  The  path  wound 
the  park,  meahdeHng  consideraBly,^perha 
ity  to  the  taste  n[  sonic  ancienl  layer  o 
perhaps  in  riiiif^Pijurnfi;  uf  the  usual  n 
circuitous  nature  of  man's  paths.  Isadi 
dent  minds,  was  tempted  to  make  a  more 
herself  across  the  lawns ;  but  Mrs.  Palkl 
practical  spirit,  remembered  that  the  gr 
and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  wet  h 
purpose  of  saving  half  a  minute.  She  i 
fore,  to  the  gravel ;  and,  as  her  m»re  venti 
met  with  a  little  swamp  occasiotied  by  a 
obliged  her  to  go  round,  they  arrived  at 
sought  about  the  same  time. 

The  spot  itself,  however,  needs  some  d( 
indeed,  it  has  been  already  described  one 
ft  special  iiyimction  to  the  reader  to  rem 
points  and  bearings  which  were  then  de 
ever,  iest  memory  should  be  treacherous, 
more  take  a  view  of  the  scene,  as  it  was 
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the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter,  who  were 
at  that  moment  looking  exactly  west-north-w£st.  Be- 
fore them  was  a  little  shrubbery  of  evergreens  and 
indigenous  ^ants,  kept  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  just  to 
hide  the  wall  of  the  park,  against  which  it  rested,  and 
yet  not  to  cut  off  from  the  \yihdows  of  the  house  a 
beautiful  rocky  bank,  which  rose  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  to  the  height  of  a  great  number  of  feet.  This 
bank  formed  one  of  ^e  faces  of  a  small  wooded  pro- 
montory, or  rather  ^ninsula,  which  was  joined  on  to 
the  hilis  hy  a  narrow  neck,  over  which  the  high-road 
passed  after  having  skirted  the  other  wall  of  the  grounds. 
It  was  surrounded  everywhere  but  at  that  point  by  the 
river.  The  summit  was  covered  with  rich  wood ;  and 
down  the  sides  also,  in  every  place  where  the  rock  did 
not  rise  up  abrupt  and  bare,  a  thousand  various  trees 
and  shrubs  had  rooted  themselves  in  the  clefts  and  crev- 
ices, or  towered  up  like  pinnacles  from  the  top  of 
every  detached  fragment,  and  overhung  the  calm,  still 
bend  of  the  river,  which  served  as  a  mirror  to  all  the 
beauties  round  about  it.  The  setting  sun,  with  his  lower 
limb  just  resting  on  the  western  hills,  was  pouring  a 
flood  of  splendour  down  the  valley  of  the  stream ;  and 
his  full  hght  bursting  upon  the  face  of  the  rock  to  the 
left  of  Mrs.  Falkland  and  Isadore,  found  its  way  round 
in  bright  catches  of  purple  hght,  illuminating  every 
tree  and  angle  of  the  rock  that  stood  forward  before 
the  rest. 

Pouring  on,  too,  the  beams  streamed  down  the  little 
footway  which — cut  through  the  low  shrubbery  to  a  door 
in  the  wall — ^led  out  to  another  path  running  from  the 
high-road  to  the  river,  between  the  park  and  the  cliflf ; 
and  by  the  clear  hght  thus  afforded  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  marks  of  which  the  boy  had  spoken.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  made  by  some  one  coming  from  the  grass 
on  the  aide  of  the'  river  upon  the  soft  gravel  of  the  path, 
and  had  turned  suddenly  towards  the  door,  where  they 
diss^eared,  as  if  the  person  had  passed  through.  They 
were  small,  too,  as  the  boy  had  described,  and  were 
evidently  not  a  woman's ;  but  neither  Mrs.  Falkland  nor 
Isadore  were  sufl&ciently  well  acquainted  with  De  Vaux's 
footprints  to  feel  any  thing  like  certainty  concerning 
them.  It  were  vain  to  deny,  however,  that  the  hopes 
of  both  were  raised,  though  Heaven  knows  those  hopes 
were  vague  and  indistinct  enough.  Had  either  Mrs. 
Falkland  or  Isadore  been  asked  what  they  expected  to 
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find,  they  would  probably  have  answered,  "  Edwaid  de 
VauX ;"  but  had  they  been  required  to  assign  a  reason 
for  such  expectations,  to  account  for  his  absence,  or  to 
point  out  any  principle  upon  which  he  could  have  aban- 
doned the  society  of  those  he  loved,  and  yet  linger  in 
their  neighbourhood,  they  would  have  been  embarrassed 
for  a  reply.  But  affection  does  not  pause  to  argue. 
Hope,  too,  is  ever  most  powerful  when  she  triumphs 
over  reason,  and,  though  it  may  ^m  a  paradox,  expec- 
tation is  never  so  vivid  as  when  We  know  not  what  we 
expect.  Hope,  then,  as  bright  as  sunshine,  but  as  vague 
and  undefined  as  that  sunshine  when  it  streams  through 
the  morning  mist,  was  lighted  up  by  the  sigjit  of  those 
footsteps.  As  Mrs.  Falkland  gazed  on  them,  and  traced 
them  distinctly  to  the  door,  she  exclaimed,  "  How  very 
stupid  it  was  of  me  not  to  bring  the  key !" 

*'  I  have  a  key,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy,  groping  in  the 
pocket  of  his  jacket ;  and  producing  it  accordingly,  he 
advanced  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Mrs.  Falkland  now 
looked  eagerly  for  more  traces ;  but  none  were  to  be 
«een  close  to  the  door,  though  the  ground  was  composed 
of  a  reddish  sort  of  sand,  which  would  easily  have 
taken  the  print  of  even  a  light  foot.  At  the  distance, 
however,  of  about  five  feet  were  to  be  seen  two  deep 
marks  of  the  same  kind,  but  close  together,  with  the 
heels  more  profoundly  indented  in  the  sand  than  the 
front  of  the  foot ;  and  it  became  evident  that  some  one 
had  leaped  from  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  was  made 
still  clearer,  when,  turning  back,  Mi-s.  Falkland  exam- 
ined the  door,  on  the  top  of  the  lock  of  which  several 
patches  of  gravel  had  been  left  by  the  foot  of  some  one 
who  had  taken  that  means  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
wall.  In  the  mean  time  Isadore  was  eagerly  tracing  on 
the  footprints,  which  led  straight  from  the  deeper  maiks 
to  the  bank ;  and  on  one  of  the  large  stones  close  by 
the  river,  she  soon  found  the  impression  of  a  foot  in  red 
sand  stamped  upon  the  green  mould  with  which  the 
fragment  of  rock  was  covered. 

"Here,  mamma,  here,"  cried  Isadore.  "He  must 
have  passed  here,  and  that  since  the  rain  of  last  night, 
too ;  for  if  you  look,  the  marks  are  quite  sharp,  while 
some  old.  ones  going  down  towards  the  water  are  nearly 
washed  away.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  here 
now." 

"  Hark !"  said  Mrs.  Falkland ;  "  did  you  not  hear  a 
noise  above  there  V* 
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They  listened,  bnt  all  was  silent;  and  at  length  Mrs. 
Falkland  added,  "  We  have  done  wrong,  my  love,  in  not 
bringing  more  people  with  us,  even  if  they  were  but 
women.  The  wood  is  so  small  and  so  ^shut  in  by  the 
river  that  it  might  be-  searched  easily." 

"Send  the,  boy  back  to  the  house,  mamma !^  cried 
Isadore,  quickly :  **life  can  bring  down  the  butler,  and 
probably  some  of  ifl|»  others  may  have  returned.  We 
can  remain  here,  and  watch  till  they  come.** 

"  But,  Isadore,"  said  Mrs.  Falkland,  gravely,  **  it  is- 
growing  dusk  and  late,  and  the  place  is  lonely  and  ob- 
scure :  1  do  not  see  any  good  that  two  women  can  do 
here  alone." 

'*0h,  Harry  will  be  back  in  a  moment,  mamma," 
cried  her. daughter ;  "  and,  besides,  ijobody  could  hurt  us. 
Any  one  on  the  high-road  would  hear  a  scream  from 
this  place."  > 

Mrs.  Falkland  still  hesitated ;  but  Isadore  continued 
eagerly, — "  I  will  tell  you  how  we  can  manage  it  then, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  danger.  Send  him  back  for  the 
people,  and  you  go  into  the  park  to  the  little  mound ; 
there  you  can  see  the  high-road  quite  across  the  point." 

"  But  1  will  not  leave  you  here  alone,  my  love,"  cried 
Mrs.  Falkland,  in- some  surprise  at  the  proposal:  '^in- 
deed I  cannot  think  of  tloing  that." 

"But,  mamma,  1  have  been  here  a  hundred  times 
alone  tfefore,"  replied  Isadore ;  **  and,  besides,  what  I 
mean  is,  to  get  up  to  that  little  point  where  Marian  and 
I  have  sat  many  a  day.  When  1  am  there,  you  will  be 
able  both  to  see  me  and  to  hear  me  if  I  speak  to  you ; 
and  if  any  danger  Were  really  to  happen,  I  could  make 
the  people  with  the  cattle  in  the  opposite  meadow  hear 
me,  while  you  could  also  make  them  see  or  hear  you 
from  tiie  house ;  and  I  set  Charlotte  at  the  window  to 
watch." 

Mrs.  Falkland  still  hesitated ;  but  Isadore  continued 
rapidly,  "  Run,  Harry,  up  tor  the  house  as  fast  as  ever 
you  can  go ;  bring  down  Mr.  Gibson  and  any  of  the  men 
you  can  find,  and  do  not  lose  a  minute." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  not  very  prudent,  Isadore," 
said  Mrs.  Falkland,  as  the  boy  ran  off  like  lightning ; 
•*  but  I  suppose  your  plan  is  the  best  one  to  follow  now 
that  he  is  gone.  1  will  turn  back  to  the  mound  then, 
while  you  go  up  there.  But  if  the  boy  does  not  return 
before  the  twilight  grows  thicker,  come  down,  by  all 
means." 
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"  I  will  poine  down  wUnnevpr  yon  tell  I 
Mil]  Isadorr ;  "  mid  1  can  bear  every  ttu) 
the  muiuiti." 

Without  more  words,  then,  Mrs.  Folklao 
Uke  up  liFf  stiiiion  at  a  liltle  rieiiig  groud 
ftvmtAe  HumuiJi  of  which  she  could  see, 
whole  of  that  poji  of  the  high-road  whicj 
neck  of  the  little  promoolory,  biit  also 
aoflp  of  the  clilf  above  the  river.  Isadora 
while,  climbed  up  by  a  sleep  and  samcwhal 
which  had  hern  made  at  hei  request  some 
to  s  small  point  of  rock  which  eummande* 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  afforded  one 
pict<ires(]ue  landsirapea,  on  either  eide,  tha 
poB»easeia> 

Ttati  height  waa  not  more  than  ten  01 
above  the  Btream,  and  the  distance  from  I 
Ibe  park  not  a  hundred  yards,  so  that  any 
in  a  loud  voice  could  be  heard  from  oih 
uther.  The  ascent,  however,  while  it  cc 
steep,  and  Isadoie's  heart  beat  when  she 
top — nor,  perfai4>a,  was  it  Uie  exercise  alCH 
it  palpitaie.  Although  she  had  not  displa 
she  was  not  without  some  slight  degree  oi 
felt  not  a  liitle  of  that  sort  of  excitement  1 
whicli  is  not  indeed  fear,  bai  which  onen  | 
umilBr  effects.  She  looked  back  as  soon  a; 
the  point  of  the  rock,  but  Mrs.  Kalkland  w 
sight.  Another  instant,  howcviT,  hroiighl 
10  the  top  of  Ihe  nioniid,  and  Isidore  dom 
can  see  the  higli-rosid,  nmninm,  can  you  ni 

Mrs,  Fidkland  did  not  at  Rrst  diatingu: 
daughter  had  said,  and  Isadore  repeated  I 
Not  that  in  this  inquiry  she  was  at  all  i 
fear,  althongh  it  might  appear  so ;  but,  in  tn 
eagerness  to  send  back  the  boy  for  aid,  and 
the  watch,  had  originated  in  a  Jiltle  stroke 
which  was  not  ill-conceived,  considering  tl 
from  the  brain  of  a  young  lady. 

That  there  was  some  one  in  the  wood 
Hiss  Falkland  was  quite  convinced  ;  and 
who  it  was  she  knew  was  a  great  object 
being.  It  had  instantly  stniek  her,  theref 
dividing  their  forces,  her  mother  taking  up 
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the  little  lane  under  the  wall,  while  she,- Tsadore,  placed 
herself  on  the  point  which  commanded  a  view  of  two 
other  sides  of  the  promontory,  no  one  could  well  escape 
from  the  wood  without  coming  under  the  eyes  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  fair  watchers.  She  did  forget,  it  is 
true,  that,  supposing  the  fugitive  to  be  a  man,  and  that 
man  not  her  cousin  Edward  de  Vaux,  neither  herself  nor 
her  mother  were  the -least  capable  of  making  him  stay, 
and  that  their  hunt  might  very  likely  end,  while  the  boy 
was  -absent,  hke  a  famous  hunt  of  yore,  in  the  catching 
a  Tartar.  A  vague  sort  of  consciousness,  it  is  true, 
that  such  might  be  the  case,  impressed  itself  upon  her 
mind  as  she  climbed  to  the  little  point  above  the  river ; 
but  still  her  first  question  was  directed  to  ascertain 
whether  their  Ihie  of  watch  was,  as  she  hoped,  secure 
and  complete. 

.  She  repeated  her  inquiry  then,  in  a  louder  tone,  and 
Mrs.  Falkland  replied,  *•  Oh,  yes,  I  can  sec  to  the  river 
on  the  other  side.  But,  indeed,  Isadore,  it  is  growing 
very  dark.     I  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  house." 

Isadore  still  lingered,  however;  for  the  spot  where 
she  stood,  looking  eastward,  caught  more  light  than  the 
rest  of  the  scene.  She  thought  she  heard  a  slight 
rustling  sound,  too,  above  her,  as  of  some  one  creeping 
through  the  bushes ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  her 
heart  beat  violently.  Although,  in  truth,  she  now  began 
to  think  her  scheme  a  little  rash,  yet  curiosity  and 
anxiety  for  her  cousin's  fate  still  kept  hCr  where  she 
stood.  The  next  moment,  however,  she  saw  some  one, 
indistinctly,  pass  through  the  bushes  on  the  edge  of  the 
higher  part  of  the  bank,  and  imagination  did  much  to 
persuade  her  that  she  recognised  the  figure. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  see  him,  I  see 
him !"  but  the  figure  was  instantly  lost  behind  some 
more  trees.  It  was  evidently  still  passing  on  to  the 
eastward,  as  if  to  escape  in  that  direction,  for  the 
branches  rustled  as  it  forced  its  way  through ;  and  Isa- 
dore took  -two  steps  back  to  catch  another  sight  of  it 
as  it  passed  before  a  bare  facing  of  rock  at  the  extreme 
point.  At  that  moment  there  was  a  sudden  rush  through 
the  brushwood ;  and  ere  Isadore  could  see  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fragment  of  rock  given  way  under 
the  foot  of  the  person  above,  she  started  back,  thinking 
that  it  was  he  himself  springing  down  upon  her,  lost  her 
footing  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and,  with  a  shrill 
scream,  fell  over  into  the  river* 
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Mrv.  Falkland  ahri«ked  also,  and  rnsli 
Qw  ■tTflam ;  but  the  height  from  wbicl 
luW  bad  caused  her  insl^uly  to  ainkiai 
to  be  «eea  by  Che  molher's  eye  biu  ihe  c 
UqKUise  of  tht'  water,  with  the  reflectioc 
Uiu  trees,  and  banks,  and  of  the  fading 
sky,  broken  by  a  thousand  rippling  circl 
child  had  disappeared.  With  the  loud,  pie 
cry  of  niatemal  agony,  she  shrieked  agi 
Mid,  as  she  did  so,  springing  from  rock  tg 
swihoess  and  certainty-  of  a  wild  goat, 
figure  which  Isiukire  had  seen  above  her. 
a  single  niomcnC  on  the  spot  whence  she 
then  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Falkland,  below,  " 
woman  t  where  is  she  V 

"  There,  there !"  iiricd  Mrs.  Falkland,  ] 
spot :  but  as  she  spoke  a  hit  of  white  dra; 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  a  little  f<trther  do 
Phamld  paused  no  longer,  but  leaped  frc 
eonk — rose  again — and  in  the  nest  mor 
left  aim  round  the  slender  waist  of  lsa< 
and  her  head  thrown  back  upon  his  shoul 
with  his  right  towards  the  margin,  w) 
meadowy  sloping  of  the  park  afforded  an 

C:e.  There,  springing  on  shore,  he  laj 
<m  the  gra«.  but  «ihe  waa  p^  and  nj 
Mrs.  Falkland  gazing  with  agony  on  the  e* 
tenance  of  ht'i'  daiiiiiifi-r,  HTiini^'  her  hHiii. 
"  Isadorc  '.  Isidore  !  she  is  dead  1  oh,  shf 

"  No,  lady,"  said  PharoUi,  kneeling  dow 
int«ntly  upon  the  fair  face  before  him — " 
is  not  dead,  nor  has  the  water  had  any 
That  is  not  the  face  of  a  drowned  perso 
have  fainted  through  fear,  and  will  soon  i 

"  For  God's  sake,  then,  help  me,  sir,  t 
the  house,"  cried  Mrs  Falkland  ;  "  do  nol 
tate.  You  who  have  rendered  us  such  in 
do  not  pause  there,  but  make  it  complete  t 
to  a  place  where  she  may  be  recalled  to  1 

"  What !"  cried  the  gipsy,  "  to  be  taken  t 
a  prison !  Do  you  not  know  that  they  art 
on  a  charge  of  murder — pursuing  me  ai 
wolf'  Have  you  not,  yourself,  been  sen 
to  take  the  murderer  Pharold  V 

Mrs.  Falkland  had  forgot  all  other  fear 
for  her  daughter ;  but  as  Fharold  sudd- 
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them,  she  involuntarily  drew  a  step  back,  and  gazed  on 
him  with  terror  ;  but  it  required  scarcely  the  thought  of 
an  instant  to  make  her  remember  that  he  had  saved  the 
life— at  least  she  trusted  sor— of  her  only  child ;  that  he 
had  risked  his  own  existence  to  rescue  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, and  she  exclaimed,  boldly,  "  No,  no  !  I  will  never 
beUeve  it!  You  ar«  not — ^you  cannot  be  guilty.  But 
we  waste  time — we  waste  the  moments  that  may  save 
my  child.  For  pity's  sake,  for  God's  sake,  aid  me  to 
carry  her  home.  1  have  sent,  but  I  see  no  one  coming 
— they  may  be  long — she  may  be  lost  ere  they  arrive. 
If  you  wiU  come,"  she  added,  seeing  the  gipsy  still 
hesitate,  "I  promise  you  that  you  shall  go  free,  and 
well  rewarded, — you  shall  be  as  safe  as  if  you  were  in 
your  own  house." 

"  House !"  exclaimed  the  gipsy ;  "  I  have  no  house ! 
but  I  will  believe  you,  lady — I  will  trust  you ;"  and 
taking  Isadore  once  more  in  his  arms,  he  strode  rapidly 
and  powerfully  forward,  followed  at  the  same  quick 
pace  by  Mrs.  Falkland. 

He  took  not  the  way  across  the  green,  however, 
beUeving  that  he  might  there  be  met  by  the  servants, 
and  his  retreat  cut  off;  but  passing  through  the  low 
shrubberies,  which  were  almost  as  near,  he  walked  on 
towards  the  house  in  silence.  Every  moment  the  light 
was  becoming  less  and  less,  but  he  threaded  the  walks 
as  if  he  had  known  them  from  boyhood,  and  took  all 
the  shortest  cuts  to  abridge  the  way.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  paused  for  an  instant,  and  turning  to  Mrs. 
Falkland,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  She  revives !  I  feel 
her  breath  upon  my  face !" 

"  Thank  God !  thank  God !"  replied  her  mother,  in  the 
same  low  tone ;  and  the  gipsy  then  abruptly  added,  as 
he  resumed  his  way,  "  You  believe  me  innocent,  then." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  answered  Mrs.  Falkland ;  "  1  cannot 
beUeve  a  person  guilty  of  a  cool,  deliberate  murder,  who 
could  so  boldly  and  generously  risk  his  own  life  to  save 
that  of  a  fellow-creature, — it  is  not  in  human  nature." 

"  It  is  not,  indeed,"  replied  Pharold,  still  striding  on ; 
**  bu>  why  then  did  you  send  out  men  to  hunt  me  as  you 
would  a  wolf?" 

"1  sent  them  not  out,"  she  answered;  "but  when 
they  went,  I,  too,  thought  that  you  might  be  guilty." 

"  The  memory  of  your  brother,"  said  Pharold,  *'  the 
memory  of  him  who  loved  me,  and  whom  I  loved  as  I 
have  never  loved  any  other  man,  should  have  made  you 
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Ihink  differemly.  Was  he  a  man  to  lofl 
Ukture  led  liim  ta  deeds  of  blood  !" 

"He  was  nol,  indeed."  answered  Ml 
"but  they  charge  you  with  hia  death,  too.' 

"  Hh  !"  cned  Pnarold,  in  a  tone  of  luife 
Mment— "  ha !  that,  then,  is  the  well  pD 
AgeatAd  lie,  is  it  ?  Thiit  Ihey  should  acoD 
nmekceper'fi  death  I  thought  natural — tht 
nivc  given  a  limb  to  save  him.  That  tli 
me  gf  Edward  dc  Vaux'a,  I  beard  without 
men  are  always  the  foola  of  circumstano 
were  eircumsiajicea  against  me :  but  that, 

rean,  they  should  aci^uae  me  of  the  dealj 
loved  more  tliaii  any  other  thing  hut  hbe 
think  that  villaoy  and  impudence  could  ta 
and  did  you  believe  that,  too !'' 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  t'alltland,  very  willL 
ing  the  exact  truth,  to  sooth  the  irritated  n 
who  had  just  rendered  her  so  inesiimahic 
"  no,  I  did  not  believe  it ;  and  as  aoon  a 
was  made  in  my  hearing,  1  expressed  my 
entirely." 

"  So,  so !"  said  the  gipsy,  "  there  is  som 
Lady,  when  you  were  four  years  old,  I  hav 
in  these  arms,  aa  1  now  carry  your  dai 
thank  you,  at  this  late  hour,  for  doing  ji 
who  was  loved  by  those  who  loved  you. 
not  a  murderer;  and  never  believe  it,  w 

They  were  now  coming  near  the  hou 
Falkland,  with  feara  for  isadore  soiiiciv 
would  fain  have  asked  the  fate  of  her  »e 
that  moment  the  gipsy  spoke  again;  and 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  trees  of  the  stirubb 
not  see  in  which  way  his  eyes  vfere  direc 
of  his  voice,  aa  well  as  the  words  themsi 
her  that  he  was  addressing  her  daughti 
afraid,  lady,  be  not  afraid,"  he  said:  "j 
safe,  though  in  hands  that  you  know  not; 
is  behind :  lean  your  head  on  my  shouli 
quite  still." 

"Are  you  there,  mamma f  said  a  fai 
went  thriving  through  all  the  innermos 
Mrs,  Falkland's  heart. 

"  Yes,  my  beloved  Isadore ;  yes,  my  d 
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replied  the  mother,  "  I  am  here,  close  beside  you ;  and, 
thank  God,  you  are  quite  safe !" 

"  Hush !"  said  the  gipsy,  "  hush !  If  I  am  seen,  I  am 
lost,  remember ;  and  keep  silence,  if  you  feel  that  I  have 
served  you." 

"  Inestimably,"  replied  Mrs.  Falkland,  in  a  low^  tone ; 
and  the  gipsy,  now  emerging  from  the  shrubbery,  crossed 
a  part  of  the  lawn  that  lay  between  the  angle  of  the 
wood  and  the  house. 

In  the  gray  of  the  evening,  a  party  of  two  or  three  per- 
sons might  now  be  seen,  though  indistinctly,  following 
the  open  path,  about  half-way  across  the  park  towards 
the  cliff.  But  though  he  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  gipsy  took  no  further  notice  of  them ;  and, 
approaching  the  house,  directed  his  course  towards  a 
glass  door  which  led  out  from  a  small  breakfast-parlour 
upon  the  lawn.  Mrs.  Falkland  took  a  step  or  two  for- 
ward, and  opened  the  door ;  and  Pharold  carried  Isadore 
up  the  steps  into  the  room,  and  placed  her.  in  safety 
upon  a  sofa. 

Her  first  action  was  to  hold  out  her  arms  to  her 
mother,  with  all  that  flood  of  gratitude,  and  tenderness, 
and  joy  flowing  from  her  heart,  which  we  feel  on  being 
restored  to  "  this  pleasing,  anxious  being,"  after  having 
thought  that  we  were  quitting  for  ever  the  warm  pre- 
cincts of  the  cheerful  day.  Mrs.  Falkland  caught  her  to 
her  bosom,  and,  locked  in  each  othej's  arms,  they  wept 
as  if  they  had  lost  a  friend. 

Well  may  philosophers  say,  that  man  never  knows 
what  joy  is  till  he  has  tasted  sorrow.  Isadore  and  her 
mother  had  loved  each  other  through  life,  without  one 
of  those  petty  rivalries,  either  for  authority  or  admira- 
tion, without  one  of  those  jarrings  of  different  purposes 
and  opposing  wishes  which  sometimes  sap  the  affection 
of  child  and  parent.  They  had  loved  each  other  through 
life  dearly,  and  they  knew  it ;  but  they  did  not  know 
how  dearly,  till  fate  had  nearly  placed  the  barrier  of  the 
grave  between  them,  and  Isadore,  safe  and  rescued,  held 
her  mother,  weeping,  in  her  arms.  Who  can  explain 
Buch  tears  ?  Who  can  toll  why  the  same  drops  which 
flow  from  pain  or  sorrow  should  be  companions  of  the 
brightest  joy  1  For  who  can  trace  the  workings  of  the 
fine  immortal  essence  within  us,  in  its  operations  on  the 
frail,  weak  tabernacle  of  earth  in  which  it  is  enshrined  ? 

However,  they  wept,  and  wept  in  silence ;  for  bofi^ 
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fn)t  th«  bosom  too  fall  for  speech,  and  be 
elUi  oratoiT  of  th<^  licsit,  olfercd  up  thaiih 
tbP  ioy  aud  ^l■lit^f  of  that  moment.  Nor  v 
pinesH  uiift-li  by  him  to  whom,  under  the 
WM  owing.  The  ginsy  stood  and  gazed 
with  his  umis  (;ro9sea  upon  his  chest,  nai 
inMrual  Halisfiictiaii  gltBteiiing  in  his  eye. 
Bomething  in  the  scene  before  lilm,  and 
were  the  actors  therein,  which  connecte 
tbo  loug,  long  past  i  which  woke  up  the 
many  n  year,  aud  which  called  up  a  thoiu 
sensations  that  long  had  slept.  But  lie  hat 
nor  tnelinaiion  to  let  his  miiid  rest  upon  i 
of  pleasures,  and  n^grets,  and  wishes,  an 
aorrows,  nad  dia appointments,  which,  wl 
•wakened  from  her  sieep,  draws  back  the 

iiut,  is  presented  to  the  eyes  of  every 
ivPd  an  energetic  and  atirring  emlence. 
might  eount  a  liuiidred,  perhaps,  he  pause 
upon  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter,  g 
the  purest  feelings  of  human  alTection,  am 
thoughts  to  wander  wildly  over  the  years 
then,  starting  from  his  rcvery,  he  rememt 

"Lady,  I  go,"  he  said.  "May  God  b 
youra,  and  send  you  ever,  at  your  momeal 
as  willing  and  as  able  to  help  you  asthegip 
hun-s.-lf." 

"  Stay,  stay  one  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Fall 
must  not,  indeed,  leave  my  house  unrewj 
infinite  service  you  have  rendered  me," 

"  1  am  rewarded  already,  lady,"  he  sait 
warded  by  what  1  have  seen,  1  am  reward 
have  felt,  I  am  rewarded  by  knowing  that 
at  least  that  can  do  justice,  in  her  own  he. 
gipsy.  Lady,  I  must  go :  my  stay  is  dang 
you  well." 

At  that  moment,  however,  there  was  a  p 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  as  he  turned  q 
he  found  himself  faced  by  Colonel  Manni 
kept  his  hold  of  the  gipsy's  collar  andshoul 
standing  the  sudden  jerk  he  gave  himself. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,"  said  Manners,  sti 
render  at  once,  for  resistance  is  in  vain." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,"  answered  the  gi 
-'  1  have  fallen  into  the  trap,  and  it  is  usele 
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Oh,  Grod  of  heaven!  how  often  have  I  sworn  never 
again  to  do  a  service  to  any  of  these  human  worms ; 
for,  if  not  punished  by  their  own  base  ingratitude,  some 
other  evil  is  sure  to  follow,  as  if  thou  hadst  sworn  ven- 
geance on  every  one  that  did  an  act  of  kindness  to  their 
outcast  race !" 

"  You  shall  not  suffer,  however,  for  your  service  to 
me,'*  said  Mrs.  Falkland,  advancing.  "  1  have  pledged 
you  my  word,  and  I  will  redeem  it. — -Colonel  Manners,'* 
she  continued,  "  listen  to  me  for  one  moment :  this  man 
has,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  saved  my  daughter's 
life,  at  the  risk  of  his  own." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Colonel  Manners.  "  May  I  ask  how  1 
I  trust  Miss  Falkland  is  not  hurt." 

"No,  not  at  all,  I  believe,"  replied  Mrs.  Falkland. 
•*  She  fell  from  the  bank  into  the  stream — sunk  before 
my  eyes,  Colonel  Manners ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
instant  aid,  she  would  have  been  now  no  more." 

*'  I  am  most  dehghted,  indeed,  to  hear  of  her  escape," 
replied  Manners ;  "  and  would  to  God  it  had  been  my  fate 
to  render  her  the  assistance,  instead  of  this  person,  for  I 
should  then  have  avoided  a  most  painful  duty.  But,  in- 
deed, my  dear  madam,  as  it  is — " 

'*  Nay,  say  not  a  word  more,  Colonel  Manners,"  inter- 
mpted  Mrs.  Falkland,  **  but  hear  my  story  out.  He  saved 
my  daughter  from  the  stream ;  he  swam  with  her  to 
land ;  but  she  was  without  sense  or  motion.  I  had  no- 
body with  me  to  help  me,  and  I  besought  him,  for  the 
sake  of  Heaven,  to  do  what  my  strength  was,  of  course, 
not  sufficient  to  perform,  and  to  bear  her  home.  He 
then  told  me  his  name ;  informed  me  that  people  were 
hunting  him  like  a  wolf  among  the  woods ;  and  asked 
if  I  could  expect  him  to  venture  into  the  very  midst  of 
his  enemies.  I  plighted  my  word  for  his  safety — I 
promised  him  by  every  thing  sacred  that  he  should  meet 
no  impediment  in  quitting  my  dwelling ;  and  upon  that 
promise  alone  he  came." 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  madam,"  answered  Manners, 
calmly,  but  gravely,  "  that  such  a  promise  can  only  be 
binding  upon  j'^ourself.  Did  it  involve  merely  an  act  of 
politeness,  of  friendship,  or  of  personal  sacrifice,  I  would 
do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  oblige  you :  but  there  is  a 
higher  duty  calls  upon  me  than  either  courtesy  or  friend- 
ship, and  I  must  obey  its  voice.  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form towards  the  laws  of  my  country — I  have  a  duty  to 
vaj  dead  firieod;  and,  at  any  risk  and  all  risks,  I  must 
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and  will  obey  it.  I  wlati.  willi  all  m;  he4 
met  lliis  man  anywliora  bm  hero ;  but  whi 
him,  I  am  not  only  empoirered,  but  bound,! 
ciple  of  law  and  justice,  to  arrcBt  him."     4 

**!■  there  either  law  or  justice,  then,  in 
innocent  man  1"  demanded  the  aicm  voicd 

"  Of  your  innocence  or  guilt  the  law  tu 
Ride."  replied  Manners.  "  An  accusation  j 
kind  has  Dccn  made  against  you.  circumstm 
suspicion  have  already  been  discoTered  1 
charge.  If  you  be  guilty,  it  is  but  fit  ^ 
punished:  and  if"  yon  he  innocent,  doubt 
■hull  have  equal  justice,"  i 

■■  I  did  not  expect  tins  from  you,  Colon 
said  Mrs.  Falkland,  billcrly.  "  Have  yon  ■ 
to  my  plighted  word  1  Ha^e  you  no  com 
my  honour  1  1  have  used  entreaties,  sii 
insist  that  he  shall  go  ;  and,  if  necessary, . 
•ervants  and  make  ihem  set  him  free.  I 
my  daughter's  life.  Colonel  Mannerx ;  t 
hither  in  my  service,  at  my  prayer,  and  u[ 
ise  of  safety;  aitd  if  he  had  killed  my  bra 
go  hence  unimpeded." 

"  Madam,  1  believe  you  riak  that  suppoi 
■  suspicion  that  it  may  be  InMi"  anawa 
**  But  I  must  now  Inform  jrou,  that  one  of 
charges  a^'ainst  this  man  is  Iho  very  fa 
murdered  your  late  brother." 

"  And  the  charge  is  false,  Colonel  Manne 
Mrs.  Falkland,  vehemently.  "  Whatcvei 
now, — whatever  he  may  have  become  si 
not  then  a  man  to  shed  blood,  much  less 
his  friend  and  benefactor.  He  could  ha 
but  lucre,  and  that  moiive  was  wanting ; 
brother  he  might  have  had  whatever  sums 
Nay,  more,  1  have  often  heard  my  brothei 
he  would  not  take  what  he  oflered.  But, ; 
Colonel  Manners,  all  other  conaideratio: 
word  is  pledged,  and  he  thall  go  free." 

"  Nobis  heart !  noble  heart !"  cried  the 
my  hand  rests  not  one  drop  of  innocent  bl 
is  a  God  above  the  stars!  Neither  do  I  f» 
dread  inquiry ;  but  my  liberty  is  more  thai 
what  should  I  do,  for  months,  a  prisoner 
vails  and  the  vermin  of  the  earth !  He  ta 
arresting  me  now,  when  he  has  got  me  hen 
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&l  his  back ;  but  let  him  take  me  five  hmidred  yards 
hence,  where  I  was  erel  carried  your  daughter  liither, 
^let  him  take  me  to  th<3  wood,  or  the  bare  hill  side, 
where  there  are  no  odds  against  me, — and  then,  strong 
as  he  thinks  himself,  let  him  arrest  me  if  he  can." 

Mrs.  Falkland  was  going  to  speak  again ;  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  spoken  angrily,  for  she  was  less  calm  than 
usual :  but  at  that  moment  Isadore's  voice  made  itself 
heard,  though  but  faintly.  "  Colonel  Manners,"  she 
said,  "  Ck)lonel  Manners,  speak  with  me  for  a  moment." 

Manners  looked  towards  her  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room ;  and  he  felt  that  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say  distinctly  he  must,  by  going  nearer, 
release  the  gipsy  from  the  grasp  which  he  stiU  contin- 
ued to  maintain  upon  his  collar.  He  felt  also,  what  per- 
haps Isadore  had  at  her  heart  felt  too,  that  her  voice  was 
likely  to  have  hiore  effect  with  him  than  that  of  any 
one  else ;  and  as  Manners  had  a  strong  inclination  to  do 
his  duty  rigidly,  he  somewhat  feared  her  persuasions. 
However,  he  could'  not,  of  course,  refuse  to  comply ; 
but  to  guard  against  his  prisoner's  escape,  he  instantly 
locked  both  the  doors  of  the  little  breakfast-room  ere 
he  approached  her.  He  then — seeing  the  gipsy  stand 
calmly  with  his  folded  arms,  as  if  prepared  to  wait  his 
decision— drew  near,  and  bending  down  his  head,  "  I 
am  most  happy,  indeed,"  he  said,  *'  that  you  have  not 
suffered  any  injury." 

**  And  yet  you  would  ruin  the  person  who  saved  me," 
said  Isadore;  "but  do  not  reason  with  me.  Colonel 
Manners,  for  I  have  neither  strength  nor  wit  to  contend 
with  you.    I  want  to  persuade,  not  to  convince  you." 

**  lliat  is  what  I  am  most  afraid  of,"  answered  Man- 
ners with  a  smile. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  Isadore,  "  but  listen.  Do 
you  think.  Colonel  Manners,  that  a  man  who  could 
murder  Edward  de  Vaux  would  risk  his  own  hfe  to  save 
£dward*8  cousin  V 

It  is  strange,  certainly,"  answered  Manners,  "but — " 
Do  you  think,  then,"  continued  Isadorcintemipting 
him,  "  that  a  man  who  felt  himself  guilty  of  murder 
would  go  voluntarily  to  the  midst  of  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  person  he  had  killed,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  home  a  poor  girl  that  he  had  just  saved 
from  drowning?  Your  murderers.  Colonel  Manners, 
must  be  curious  characters." 

Could  I»Eidore  have  beheld  the  face  of  her  hearer 


dlstincllyi  slic  would  liavc  seen  that  his  d) 
liUlv  with  aomrtliing  bke  shamp ;  but  he  | 
did  not  »ay,  my  dear  Itliea  Falkland,  that  I 
gaUi;.  I  only  said,  that  the  lavr  required 
Eim  a  prisoner  till  he  bad  proved  his  innog 

"  Well,  then,  Colonel  Haaners,"  tejoi 
"  since  you  do  not  think  him  guilty — and  I. 
nol — since  there  is  every  reason  to  think  ] 
— since  mamma  has  plighted  her  word — i 
saved  my  life — since  he  came  hither  solclj 
you  roust  let  him  go,  indeed  you  must — " 

Manners  hesitated,  and  looked  doubtfullj 
as  lie  stood,  dark  and  shadony,  with  his  ami 
iqion  his  bosom,  and  his  eyes  bent  upoi 
leadiH'e  saw  that  a  word  more  would  I 
though  her  heart  fluttered  and  her  voico 
think  how  important  that  word  might,  per 
at  some  future  time,  she  made  up  her  mil 
it,  though  in  so  low  n  tone  that  it  fell  oq 
but  his  for  whom  it  was  intended.  "  Coloi 
she  said,  "you  must  let  him  go,  indeed  yoi 
words  she  added  were,  "  for  my  sake !" 

Manners  was  embarrassed  in  every  way 
say  what  he  would,  or  what  he  would  n 
"  ior  Uw  sake"  of  leadore  Eastland  t  but 
a&— had  he  really  believed  the  gipsy  guil 
have  had  no  hi?sit;ilion;  but  he  did  not 
guilty.  Tlic  maimer  in  which  Mrs,  Falk 
the  idea  of  his  being  the  murderer  of  hei 
enough  to  make  Colonel  Manners  entertain 
on  a.  subject  where  his  convictions  had  nc 
strong;  and  the  fact  of  the  gipsy  having  sa 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  aud  carried  hei 
risk  of  arrest,  were  so  irreconcilable  with 
Manners  began  to  doubt  too  in  regard  to  tl 
De  Vaux.  He  knew,  undoubtedly,  that  h( 
not  the  person  called  upon  to  judge ;  but  s 
his  conviction  of  Pharold's  guilt  or  innoc 
great  difference  in  the  degree  of  eagcrnes 
he  sought  to  apprehend  him. 

But  there  were  still  several  other  motivi 
tlon,  when  once  he  began  to  doubt.  He  I 
Falkland  was  perfectly  right  in  asserting, 
flie  inviolability  of  the  promise  she  had 
gipsy — he  felt  that  the  gipsy  had  a  right  t 
It  would  be  kept.    He  knew,  also,  that  if  1 
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chose  to  call  her  servants,  and  order  the  liberation  of 
the  gipsy,  in  all  probability  any  attempt  to  detain  him 
would  be  in  vain ;  and  he  was  conscious,  too,  that  in 
making  the  attempt,  he  was  acting,  at  least,  a  very  un- 
gracious part.  Still ,  none  of  these  motives,  singly, 
would  have  restrained  him,  had  he  not  felt  the  strongest 
doubts  of  the  gipsy's  guilt ;  but  when  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent motives  enter  into  a  conspiracy  together  to 
change  a  man's  opinion,  they  are  like  smiths  engaged 
in  forging  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron, — one  gives  it  a  stroke 
with  his  sledge-hammer,  and  another  gives  it  a  stroke, 
till,  h^  as  it  may  be,  it  is  moulded  to  their  will.  Man- 
ners, however, — although  he  might  be  led  by  many  con- 
siderations to  tamper  the  stern  rigidity  of  duty, — was 
not  a  man  to  abandon  it  altogether ;  and,  therefore,  he 
sought  a  mean  which,  as  it  was  only  at  his  personal  risk, 
he  thought  himself  justified  in  following,  in  order  that 
Afrs.  Falkland's  promise  might  be  held  inviolate,  and, 
perhaps,  that  Isadore  might  be  obeyed. 

"  WeU !"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  consideration. 
''  All  this  business  has  happened  most  unfortunately,  that 
I  should  meet  a  man  here  whom  I  am  bound  to  appre- 
hend, and  who  yet  is  guarded  by  a  promise  of  safety. 
However,  Mrs.  Falkland,  although  I  cannot  abandon  my 
own  duty,  yet  I  must  do  what  I  can  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  engagement  under  which  this  person  came  here.  I 
^hiak  you  said,"  he  added,  turning  to  Pharold,  *'  that  if  I 
would  take  you  to  the  wood,  or  the  bare  hill-side,  with 
no  odds  against  you,  I  might  arrest  you  if  I  could — did 
you  not !" 

•*  I  did,"  said  Pharold,  *'  and  I  repeat  it." 

"  Then  we  are  agreed,"  said  Colonel  Manners.  "  1 
will  do  so,  although  I  am  fatigued  and  exhausted." 

"  Who  has  a  right  to  be  the  most  fatigued  ?"  cried  the 
gipsy.  "  Have  I  not  been  hunted  since  the  morning 
from  wood  to  wood  ?  Have  I  not  had  to  double  and  to 
turn  like  a  hare  before  the  hounds  ?  Have  I  not  twice 
swam  that  quick  stream  ?  Have  I  had  repose  of  mind 
or  body,  that  you  should  talk  of  fatigue  ?" 

**  WeJJU  well,"  said  Manners,  "  all  this  matters  little. 
I  accept  the  proposal  which  you  have  yourself  made ;  and 
I  thus  specify  the  terms.  Though  accompanied  by  me, 
you  shall  go  free  from  this  place  in  any  direction  that  you 
ple9Be  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour ;  a  space  of  time  fully 
ifufl&cient  to  put  you  out  of  all  danger  of  being  over- 
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powered  by  numbers.    At  Ihe  end  of  (ba 
lay  prtsoner." 

"  If  you  can  make  me  so,"  cried  the  g 
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"  Colonel  Manners."  exclaimed  Isador 
back  to  her,  for.  in  speaking,  he  had  ad 
tonarda  the  gipsy  and  Mrs.  Falkland,  "  ( 
do  not  ga.  You  do  not  know  what  ma} 
deed,  iivleed,  it  is  risking  a  valuable  life 
Let  me  persuade  yon  not  to  go." 

She  made  Colonel  Manners's  heart  bea 
than  e*er  it  had  done  in  his  life ;  for  to  i 
u  he  did,  and  who  bad  nourished  the  fi 
had.  to  hear  the  voice  of  beauty,  and  woi 
ncfls  pleading  to  him  for  his  own  safety,  t 
much  more  agitating  than  the  roar  of  b 
rushofchargiiigsquadrons.  Isadorespoke 
loW,  from  an  eOort  not  to  appear  too  mu 
and  a  little  faint,  too,  perhaps,  from  late  a^ 
haustion ;  so  timt  there  was,  in  fact,  a  gi 
of  tenderness  in  her  lone  than  she  at  all 
teodod. 

"  Nay,  nay,  HJm  SWkland,"  answered 
hi  this -instance,  though  gratiOed,  could 
nay,  I  have  yindcd  aa  miieh  as  1  can,  in 
either  arrest  this  man  here,  or,  out  of  r« 
mother's  promise  and  to  your  entreaties 
depart  to  a  spot  where  we  may  stand  mai 
then  do  my  best  to  apprehend  him  there." 

"  Oh,  let  him  go  altogether,  Colonel  H 
Mrs.  Falkland;  "the  one  charge  made  g 
false,  depend  upon  it ;  and  in  regard  to  Ed 
surely  his  conduct  in  saving  Isadore  may 
proof  that  he  is  innocejit  there  also.  W 
risk  your  life  in  a  struggle  where  you  k 
many  may  come  against  you  V 

"  Lady,  you  do  me  justice  and  injuatic 
breath,"  said  the  gipsy ;  "  not  one  hand  sli 
to  mine  against  his,  if  the  whole  world 
to  assist  the  gipsy,  instead  of  to  oppress 
the  same  lime,  1  tell  him,  as  I  have  t 
not  a  drop  of  innocent  blood  is  upon  this 
)S  as  pure  as  liis  own,  and  that  I  am  more 
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than  those  who  boast  their  innocence  and  sit  in  high 
places.'' 

"  I  think,"  said  Manners,  turning  to  Mrs.  Falkland, 
"that  we  must  here  end  all  discussion,  my  dear  madam. 
Jny  mind  is  perfectly  made  up  as  to  what  it  is  my  duty 
to  do.  The  risk,  in  this  instance,  is  merely  personal ; 
and  from  such  I  will  never  shrink ;  and  I  feel  very  suroi 
also,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  failure." 

"  Be  not  too  sure,"  said  the  gipsy.  ' 

"  But,  Colonel  Manners,"  urged  Isadore,  "  if  this  per- 
son will  give  us  what  information  he  possesses — if  he 
will  tell  us  what  has  become  of  Edward — if  he  will  ex* 
plain  all,  in  short,  will  it  not  be  better  to  gain  those 
tidings,  and  let  him  go  quietly,  than  to  hazard  so  much 
on  a  chance  which  may  be  productive  of  no  results  V* 

"  But  will  he  make  such  a  confession  ?"  said  Manners ; 
"  will  he  give  such  information  V 

The  gipsy  was  silent ;  but  Mrs.  Falkland  anticipated 
his  answer.  '*  Doubtless  he  will,"  she  said,  "  if  you 
will  undertake  to  let  him  go  free  when  he  has  done." 

'*  Solely,  if  he  can  prove  that  Edward  de  Vaux  is 
aUve,"  answered  Manners.  "  Words,  my  dear  lady,  can 
be  of  no  use — I  must  have  proof  before  I  let  him  depart* 
He  must  not  alone  tell  me  what  has  become  of  my  poor 
friend,  but  he  must  convince  me  that  what  he  has  told  is 
true ;  otherwise  I  part  not  from  him." 

'•  I  know  not  well,"  repUed  the  gipsy,  "  whether  I  have 
even  a  right  to  tell  what  I  know ;  and  how  can  I  prove 
it,  without  remaining  in  your  hands,  and  under  the  curse 
of  a  roof  where  I  can  scarcely  breathe,  till  those  come 
who  fvould  thrust  me  into  a  prison,  one  month  of  which 
were  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths  I  No,  no  !  I  neither 
win  speak  to  be  disbelieved,  nor  stay  to  be  tortured,  if 
1  can  win  liberty  by  facing,  singly,  a  thing  of  clay  lik: 
myself.  If  you  will  keep  your  word  with  me,  keep  ii 
now.  If  you  would  not  play  me  false,  throw  open 
your  door,  and  go  out  with  me  to  a  place  where  you 
shall  see  whether,  with  God's  free  air  blowing  on  my 
cheek,  and  God's  pure  sky  above  my  head,  any  single 
arm  on  earth  can  stay  me,  if  I  will  to  go."  As  he 
spoke,  however,  two  or  three  dim  indistinct  forms  passed 
across  the  windows,  which  still  admitted  the  famt  lin- 

Sering  twilight  of  an  autumn  evening,  and  the  gipsy, 
ropping  his  arms  by  his  side,  listened  for  a  moment  at- 
tentively. "  It  is  too  late,"  he  exclaimed,  at  length 
—"it  is  too  late.    You  have  kept  me  till  the  blood- 
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hotntd<  have  fotik  back ;  and  you  shall  1 
seeing  (hem  worry  iheir  quarry  before  y 

*■  What  is  it  you  mean  l"  med  Manne 
bloiKlUuuada  do  you  speak  V 

"  He  means  whut,  I  am  ftfraid;  is  tot 
HsnnerB,"  said  M  rs.  Falkland,  in  a  tone  < 
pointtneiii ;  "thai  Mr.  Arden  and  the 
Meairh  the  wood  have  just  returned ;  aitd 
notwithstanding  ray  word  and  your  pr«*p 
hension  in  my  house  is  the  recompense 
for  saving  my  daughter's  life.'' 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  madam,' 
"  1  will  find  means  to  keep  my  word  wii 
ue  be  sure  that  it  is  as  you  suppose,  befoi 
nut  into  ilie  park.  1  think  1  hear  soui 
alto." 

Every  one  was  silput ;  and  the  noise 
steps  and  voices  speaking  was  heard  fn 
vestibule;  and  in  a  moment  after,  son 
proached  the  very  room  in  which  Hanni 
w«re  standing. 

Thu  steps  passed  on,  however,  lo  the 
the  door  thereof  paused  imraediateiy  a 
Toice  of  the  old  butler  said,  "  ijhe  is  not 
the  feet  returned.  They  then  heard  t 
atu0ie-room,  wbich  lay  ua  the  opposite  c 
tliehutler  again  said,  "  Not  there.''  Th 
a  hand  was  laid  iipoii  the  lock  of  the 
whieh  they  were  standing,  and  Manners 
to  his  lips  in  sign  of  silence.  The  old 
or  two  iiicO'eclual  aitcinpls  to  turn  the 
repeated,  "  Nor  there  either;  for  the  do 
the  night — thougli  it  is  very  odd  the  hoi 
take  upon  herself  to  lork  up  the  rooms 
I  tun  sure  1  cannot  tell  where  my  mist 
Miss  Falkland  either,  unless  ihey  have  bo 
away,  like  poor  Mr.  Kdwani  j  for  they  ci 
up-stairs  in  either  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
where  the  boy  told  me  he  left  them.  E 
of  it,  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  wen 
Marian's  room  :  and  if  you  will  walk  up 
ing-room,  sir,  1  will  send  to  see." 

'*  Do,  do,"  said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Arden  j 
strange  ihat  they  should  have  left  thesp 
when  they  sent  for  you  to  come  to  them. 
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not  search  the  wood  directly  ?  It  is  not  bigger  than  iny 
hand," 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  set  the  boy  and  the  two  others  we  had 
called  to  help  us  to  search,"  replied  the  butler ;  "  but  I 
came  back  again,  because  it  was  not  my  place  to  search 
woods,  sir ;  and,  besides,  I  had  a  presentiment  that  your 
honour  would  be  here," 

**The  devil  you  had,"  said  Mr.  Arden;  but  what  the 
worthy  magistrate  further  replied  was  lost  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  butler  up  the  stairs,  towards  the  drawing- 
room. 

**  Now,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Manners,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  let  me  advise  you  instantly  to  join  Mr.  Arden, 
and  lo  keep  him  engaged  till  I  can  effect  my  retreat 
with  our  friend  here ;  and  you,  my  dear  Miss  Falkland, 
for  God's  sake  do  not  forget  yourself  any  longer ;  we 
have  treated  you  very  ill  already,  to  keep  ^ou  here  so 
long  in  wet  clothes.  I  am  not  very  much  accustomed 
to  act  as  physician  to  ladies ;  but  if  I  might  advise,  going 
to  bed  and  warm  negus  would  be  my  prescription." 

"  Which  I  shall  instantly  follow,  Colonel  Manners," 
said  Isadore;  "but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  take  care  of 
yomrself  too.  Let  us  see  you  gone  before  we  open  the 
door." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Manners ;  "  yowrs  must  be  the 
first  party  to  march  off:  I  cannot  move  till  I  have  re- 
connoitred the  ground."  Thus  saying,  he  turned  the 
key  and  opened  the  door  as  silently  as  possible,  and 
Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter  passed  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor. Isadore  paused  for  a  single  instant,  as  if  she 
woid^have  spoken  either  to  Manners  or  the  gipsy;  but 
the  former  held  up  his  finger,  and  gently  closed  the  door 
that  led  from  the  breakfast-room  into  the  interior  of  the 
house. 

**  New,  then,"  he  said  in  a  whisper  to  the  gipsy,  "  let 
me  see  that  all  is  safe ;"  and  opemng  the  glass  door,  he 
gazed  forth  over  the  lawns.  The  twilight  lay  heavy 
over  the  whole  scene,  and  the  dim  indistinctness  of  the 
day's  old  age  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  any  distant 
object.  There  was  no  one,  however,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house ;  and  Manners,  looking  back 
into  the  room,  beckoned  the  gipsy  forward,  saying, 
*•  Now,  come  with  me." 

Pharold  instantly  complied;  and  Manners  whispered* 
**  While  we  are  in  the  park,  you  remain  under  my  gui« 

Vol.  II.- 


4uiO«  and  prol^ ctian.  As  soon  as  ve  are  sj 
you  tHke  the  lead  which  way  you  will." 

The  ^p^y  iiod'led,  and  Maimers  took  liia 
shortest  cut  to  the  tre«s.  Then  taking  a 
led  up  by  sonic  steps  and  a  smiill  rustic  d 

Suden,  he  crossed  over,  till  they  were  b< 
le  fruit-wa!]  and  a  high  hotly  fa^ge.  Alt) 
he  now  walked  rapidly,  till  they  reached  t 
way  between  the  house  and  the  gate  thn 
with  Isadore  and  Mariv.  and  Edward  de  V 
once  walked  out  into  the  woods.  Here  the 
for  a  moment,  but  then  foUowed  on  witfe 
The  next  Lnatudt,  however,  Mannera  heard  i 
a  noiac  of  rustlinc',  which  the  gipsy  had  b 
(Tuished;  and  ere  ne  had  taken  two  steps  t» 
atood  before  him  iji  the  walk. 

"Are  you  the  gardeuerV  said  Manna 
nncing. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  nsan.    "What  if  1  bel" 

"■Why,  then,  go  to  the  hoxiBe,"»aid  Mn 
if  you  find  Mr.  Ardcn,  ihe  liiagistrate,  thei 
Golouel  Majinere'e  comidinientst  and  tell  lu 
will  wait  half  an  hour,  1  will  be  back  wi| 
have  matters  of  importance  to  speak  lo  hii 
am  obliged  to  go  a  little  way  with  this  gooi 
DIta  aUwid  to  any  thing  elae."  i 

"1  beg  your  honour's  pardon,"  said  the  j 
did  not  know  you  in  this  diirk  iv:i!k.  Thi 
speak  so  roiiD:h ;  hut  if  your  honour  be  goiii 
ere  door,  it's  locked.     I  have  just  been  lock 

"  Well,  open  it  again,  then,  gardener,"  ss 
"  and  then  in^e  haste  and  give  my  messat 

"  That  1  will,  your  honour,"  answered  tr 
walking  on  towards  the  door.  "  But  did  i 
say  that  this  here  man  was  along  with  you  1  ' 

"  Never  mind  what  he  looks,"  answeri 
somewhat  sternly.  "  He  has  matters  of  in 
arrange  with  me,  or  he  would  not  be  lier 
haste  and  open  the  door." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  only  demanded  furtl 
he  should  leave  the  key,  "  No,"  said  Mann 
return  hy  the  other  gate. — Now  go  out,  my 
and  lead  the  way  to  the  place  you  spoke  ol 

Sroceeded  through  the  open  door  1  and  Man] 
le  gardener  not  forget  his  message,  follow 
the  road. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*'  This  is  a  strange  business !''  thought  Manners,  as  he 
followed  the  gipsy  into  the  road.  ''  This  is  a  strange 
business ;  and,  on  my  part,  not  a  very  wise  one,  I  be- 
lieve. However,  there  seemed  no  other  way  to  settle 
it ;  and  having  acted  for  the  best,  I  must  make  the  best 
of  it ;  though,  perhaps,  I  should  have  persisted  in  appre- 
hending the  fellow,  where  I  had  the  means  of  dping  so, 
at  once." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  decided,  energetic, 
acting  Colonel  Manners,  who  was  known  to  the  world 
at  large  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  fortunate  officers 
in  his  majesty's  service ;  but  the  other  Colonel  Man- 
ners— ^the  feehng,  generous-hearted,  somewhat  imagin- 
ative Colonel  Manners,  who  was  only  known  to  himself 
and  a  few  very  intimate  friends,  as  a  man  both  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  mind  and  spirit,  and  of  the  most 
Uberal  and  kindly  disposition — had  other  thoughts.  I 
have  tried  to  explain  this  union  of  separate  characters 
in  the  same  bosom  already ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  un- 
derstood, for  it  is  certain  that  it  existed. 

The  latter  Colonel  Manners — ^whose  great  principle 
was  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  who  spoke  so  low  that, 
though  he  generally,  sooner  or  later,  made  himself 
obeyed,  he  was  not  always  very  distinctly  heard  at  first, 
even  by  his  fellow-denizen  of  the  same  noble  bosom — 
now  revolved  the  whole  business  in  which  he  was  en- 
caged in  a  different  manner ;  and  although  he  could  not 
he^>  acknowledging  that  it  was  very  strange  and  very 
silly  to  yield  to  doubtful  inferences,  in  opposition  to 
positive  facts,  yet  he  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
gipsy  whom  he  followed  was  not  guilty  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge. 

He  wished  much  also  that,  by  any  other  means  than 
those  of  violence,  he  could  obtain  such  evidence  of  Pha- 
rold's  innocence,  or  at  least  such  powerful  motives  for 
believing  him  innocent,  as  might  justify  in  the  severer 
eyes  of  understanding  that  course  which  was  prompted 
by  feeling  and  kindness.  He  saw  no  means  of  doing 
00,  however,  unless  from  the  man's  own  lips  he  could 


draw  some  explanalion  of  the  many  suspii^ 
Bttnee*  which  existed  against  him.  Yet  b 
Bueh  a  conversation  aa  might  lead  to  that  n 
Ui  BhajK  his  iiiquiritiB  so  as  ic  draw  the  gip 

Kint  m  question,  wilhciul  alarmiDg  him  at  a 
ji  of  wliieh  he  did  not  see  the  end  \  It  re 
thonghti  and  yet  there  was  httle  time  for  n 
Mamiers  follawed,  therefore,  in  silence  fa 
while  the  gipay,  with  a  quick  step,  took  the  { 
the  hill.  At  the  turn  of  the  lane  both  * 
Phorold  looked  biick  towards  the  gate  of  Hi 
see  whether  curiosity  might  not  have  temp 
dener  to  follow;  but  though  the  light  of  u 
almost  entirely  left  the  sky,  yet  the  distt 
aliort  that  the  garden  wall  aiid  the  closet 

Silainly  to  be  seen,  without  auy  other  obje 
arthcr  on  stood  a  cottage,  with  the  warm 
single  candle  within  HasJiin^  faintly  throe 
small  window,  wi  the  Little  bit  of  white  a 
the  door.  Manners  paused,  and  looked  at  1 
the  light;  and  then  following  the  gipsy,  t 
low  aiibd  unconcerned  tone,  "  There  is  an  ail 
even  tu  au  English  cottage." 

Mis  purpose  was  to  begin  a  conversal 
■leans,  trusting  to  chance  for  the  rest ;  but  t 
Bot  seem  disposed  to  leodec  it  a  long  one. 
tats,  and  for  mice,  and  for  snakes,  and  for 
said ;  "  God's  nobler  sky  fur  God's  nobler  ere 
ie  the  best  covering." 

He  spoke  harshly,  but  still  he  did  speak. 
all  that  Manners  wanted;  and  he  repiiec 
think,  then,  that  God  gave  men  talents,  ar 
power  in  many  arts,  without  intending  him 
of  ihem  V 

"  Not  to  build  up  molehills  out  of  dust  . 
said  the  gipsy. 

"  But  how  is  he  to  defend  himself,  then, 
storm  and  the  tempest  V  demanded  Manner 
the  midday  heat  of  summer  or  the  chill  win 

"  He  needs  no  defence !"  answered  the  gip 
he  not  the  creature  of  luxury  rather  than  ■ 
ehanaiing  seasons  would  be  as  beneficial  to 
they  are  to  those  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
earth  of  which  he  and  they  are  made.  And 
and  tempest,  the  searching  blade  of  the  bit 
will  strike  him  in  the  palace  as  surely  aa  C 
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kill  OT  tbe  barren  moor;  and  the  hurricane  that  passes 
by  the  wanderer  on  the  plain  will  cast  down  their  painted 
rubbish  on  the  heads  of  the  dwellers  in  cities." 

Manners  saw  that,  as  the  lines  of  their  ideas  set  out 
from  the  same  point  in  directions  diametrically  opposite, 
they  might  be  projected  to  all  eternity  without  meeting; 
and  therefore  he  at  once  brought  the  conversation  nearer 
to  the  real  subject  of  his  thoughts.  **  We  differ,"  he  said, 
"  and  of  course  must  differ,  on  every  subject  connected 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  mankind ;  but  there  is 
one  point  on  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  not  differ." 

"  I  know  none,"  said  the  gipsy,  abruptly.  "  What 
is  iti" 

**  It  is,  that  the  creatures  of  the  same  God,"  Manners 
exclaimed,  '^are  bound  to  assist  and  comfort  each 
other !" 

"  If  such  be  your  thoughts,"  answered  the  gipsy,  turn- 
ing round  upon  him — "  if  such  be  your  opinions,  then, 
why  do  you  seek  to  torture  me  ?  Or  is  it  that  you  think 
a  gipsy  not  a  creature  of  the  same  God  as  yourself?" 

**I  seek  not  to  torture  you,"  answered  Manners. 
••  Were  I  to  see  any  one  torture  you,  my  hand  would  be 
the  first  raised  to  defend  you.  Nothing  that  you  see  of 
me  now — ^nothing  that  you  saw  of  me  when  last  we  met 
—should  make  you  suppose  that  I  would  torture  you, 
even  if  I  had  the  power." 

"  I  tell  you,"  answered  the  gipsy,  sternly,  "  that  to 
live  one  day  in  the  brightest  saloon  that  the  hands  of 
folly  ever  decked  for  the  abode  of  vice,  would  be  torture 
to  me !    What,  then,  would  be  a  prison  1" 

"  Whatever  your  own  feelings  might  make  it,"  an- 
swered Manners.  "  My  purpose  in  seeking  to  place  you 
in  one,  could  only  be  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  my  country, 
and  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice ;  but  not  to  torture  you. 
Nor,  in  this,  can  you  accuse  me  of  looking  uplon  you  not 
as  a  fellow-creature ;  for,  of  whatever  race  the  offender 
had  been,  you  know  I  would  have  done  the  same  under 
any  circumstances ;  though  your  peculiar  feeling  respect- 
ing liberty  might,  indeed,  make  me  more  scrupulous  in 
arresting  you  than  I  should  be  in  regard  to  a  person  of 
another  race." 

"And  have  you  been  so  scrupulous,  then  V  dei.nanded 
the  gipsy,  bitterly.  "  Have  you  examined  so  careAilly 
whether  you  have  any  real  right  to  suspect  me  of  the 
chaiges  brought  against  me  1  Have  you  inquired  whether 
Iboee  i^ppearances  on  which  the  charges  were  grounded 
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1  out  diligeiiLly  whether  some  o; 
witneiB  agaiiut  me  have  not  haired  and  III 
their  hearlB  \  Have  you  done  all  this,  bcfor 
to  pro  me  up  to  the  hajuls  of  those  whoac 
WMso  prejudices  would  aU  forbid  jitstict 
meV 

"  I  am  Dot  the  judge,"  answered  Manv 
jud^  alone  can  matte  such  inquiries." 

"  Are  you.  theo,  a  Eipalaff,  or  a  bailiff,  or 
demanded  llie  gipsy,  "  that  you  should  pi 
if  th«  warrant  were  placed  in  your  haodi 

"  I  am  neither  of  those  persons  you  me 
nere  replied :  "  but  every  subject  of  this  laji 
ered  and  called  upon  to  apprehend  a  pe 
whom  a  warrant  on  a  charge  of  murder 
have  issued.  But  to  return  to  what  I  wa 
construing  the  power  thus  placed  in  my  hi 
alwaya  be  more  ei;rupuloua  to  a  person  of 
or  natiou,  if  you  like  the  word  better— beo 
how  galling  the  loss  of  liberty  must  be  to  om 
even  the  common  restraints  of  cities ;  and 
any  positive  proof  thut  the  warrant  had  iB 
you  on  a  false  charge,  1  certainly  should  n> 
sxecnte  it." 

"  On  what  charge  did  it  issue  T"  demandi 
luming  fur  a  umniiijit  lo  ask  iJie  queetioji, 
strode  on. 

"  You  arc  aware  that  there  are  many  chf 
you,"  replied  Manners;  "but  the  precise  i 
you  allude  is,  1  believe,  the  having  murde 
Iriend  Edward  de  Vaux." 

The  gipsy  laughed  aloud-  "  Were  that : 
"it  were  soon  disproved.     His  blood  is  t 

"Disprove  it,  then!"  exclaimed  Manner 
the  whole  teiiour  of  the  gipsy's  conversati 
and  more  convinced  of  his  companion's  i 
every  step  they  took.  "Disproveit,then!  0 
have  been  brought  since ;  but  1  know  noth 
except  that  one  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  ji 
tainly  false.  Therefore,  if  you  can  but  si 
the  blood  of  my  poor  friend  De  Vaujt  does  ni 
hand,  I  will  leave  you  directly  to  follow 
you  please ;  but  if  you  cannot  do  so,  we  ai 
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the  bar^^lttil-tfide,  where  there  is  none  to  aid  either  you 
or  me ;  and  you  shall  go  no  further,  if  I  can  stop  you." 

A  man  may  be  a  very  clever  man,  and  not  able  to 
calculate  all  the  curious  turns  of  another's  character; 
and  it  so  unfortunately  happened  that  Manners,  after 
having  led  the  gipsy  very  nearly  to  the  point  he  wished, 
overthrew  at  once  every  thing  he  had  accomplished  by 
the  threat  with  which  he  concluded.  He  was  sorry  for ' 
it  as  soon  as  it  had  passed  his  Ups,  as  he  instantly  felt 
it  might  do  harm ;  but  he  did  not  at  all  calculate  upon 
its  producing  so  great  effect  as  it  did. 

The  gipsy  took  two  steps  forward,  and  then  turning 
round,  stood  with  Manners  face  to  face.  '*  Colonel  Man- 
nef^"  he  said,  "  not  one  drop  of  your  friend's  blood 
stains  my  hand! — I  swear  it  by  yon  heaven,  and  by  the 
God  who  made  it !  I  could  prove  it,  too ;  but  I  will  not 
prove  it  for  any  man's  threats.  You  say  I  shall  not  go, 
if  you  can  stop  me !  I  am  not  bound  yet,  thank  God ! 
with  cords  or  chains.  I  am  not  laid  in  one  of  your  dun- 
geons. I  am  not  shut  in  with  bolts  and  bars.  I  will  not 
tell  you  what  I  know !  I  will  not  give  you  proof  of  any 
kind ;  and  I  bid  you  take  me,  if  you  can." 

As  he  thus  defied  him,  and  announced  his  determina- 
tion, Manners  expected  every  moment  to  see  Pharold 
turn  to  use  the  speed  for  which  his  limbs  seemed  formed; 
and  although  the  gipsy  was,  as  we  have  said,  two  paces 
in  advance  of  him,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  shoiUd  be 
able  to  seize  him  before  he  could  effect  his  escape.  The 
ground  on  which  they  were  standing  was  a  small  flat 
space  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  the  road,  taking  a 
steep  ascent  four  or  five  paces  beyond,  and  having  a 
deep  descent  on  one  side,  and  a  rapid  accHvity  on  the 
other.  Thus,  if  the  gipsy  attempted  to  fly  along  the 
road.  Manners  saw  that  he  must  necessarily  turn  to  do 
so,  and  thus  delay  his  flight ;  while,  if  he  took  any  other 
way,  he  must  come  within  reach.  To  Colonel  Manners's 
surprise,  however,  the  gipsy  did  not  move  from  his  place ; 
bat  remained  with  his  arms  folded,  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
termination, which  very  plainly  spoke  the  resolution  of 
bringing  the  aflair  to  a  personal  struggle.  Manners 
smiled  as  he  perceived  his  intention,  very  confident  that 
his  superior  muscular  strength  would  at  any  time  enable 
him  to  overpower  two  such  antagonists. 

"  My  good  fellow,''  he  said,  "  this  is  really  very  fool- 
ish ;  for  even  if  you  suppose  yourself  stronger  than  1 
an,  1  could  disable  you  in  a  moment,  if  I  thought  fit,, 


with  my  sword.  As  you  seem  determiA 
bowfver,  I  wtU  make  myself  even  with  yo 
arau.  and  lay  aside  iny  sword,  whiirh  1  4 
upon  an  imanued  aian ;  but  ii  must  be  rem 

"  Keep  your  sword.  Colonel  Manners,"  a 
•^  keep  your  sword,  and  draw  it !  I  am 
umrmed  as  I  look :"  and,  as  he  spoke,  hi 
beneath  his  long  loose  coat  the  weapon  wi 
we  have  seen,  he  had  provided  himself  in  I 

Now  there  was  nol  exactly  at  that  moo) 
Lucius  O'Trigger  calls  very  good  small; 
The  SOD  was  down  completely;  and  thv 
gray  gleani  of  parting  daylight  that  lingera 
western  extremity  of  the  v^ey,  and  was  n 
the  wiodiogs  of  Ih«  glassy  stream,  fell,  with 
it  bad  left,  upoD  the  spot  where  Manners  am 
nisi  were  standing — though  two  or  three 
early  looking  through  the  mottled  clouds,  aa 
moon  threw  some  light  before  her — still,  hi 
vision  must  have  been  strong  who  could  sei 
as  is  desirable,  the  playing  of  an  adversarv'a 
liis  sword-blade.  Manners,  however,  dia  b 
He  was  becoming  a  httle  irritated  at  the  tc 
and,  in  some  degree,  scornful  defiance  whi 
amused ;  and  although  it  was  not  in  his  t 
yatymwib  mored  by  any  thing  of  the  fcandi 
solaras  to  think,  "Well!  he  ^all  soon  find 
is  not  quile  so  !iii-aiconiplislu,-d a  genius  sal 
I  have  had  a  droll  fate  here,  certainly ;  to  1 
by  my  friend's  father,  and  to  fight  a  duel  w 
— The  consequences  be  upon  your  own  he; 
friend !"  he  added,  aloud,  bringing  round  Ih 
sword,  and  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard. 
wish  to  hurt  you,  but  you  force  me  to  do  sc 

"  Be  it  on  my  head !  said  Pharold ;  and  i 
crossed. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  brave  men — one 
warm  and  impetuous  in  action  and  danger,  an 
gets  calm  and  cool.  Manners  was  of  the 
Perhaps  there  never  was  upon  the  face  of 
man  whose  heart  applied  to  itself  the  idea  of 
than  his ;  and,  consequently,  he  acted  as  il 
spectator,  even  where  peril  to  himself  was 
nent.  In  the  present  instance,  he  soon  foi 
had  much  underrated  the  skill  of  his  oppoc 
he  had  BOt  a  very  theoertical,  Pharold  had  at 
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JMieftco^  knowledge  of  the  use  of  his  weapon;  and  his 
singular  agility  and  pliancy  of  muscle  added  many  an 
advantage.  Manners  was  sincerely  sorry  to  find  that 
such  was  the  case :  not  that  he  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  all  the  gipsy's  skill  or  a/ptivity  would  suffice  to  injure 
him,  but  he  wished  and  designed  to  master  his  opponent 
without  hurting  him ;  and  this  he  felt  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible.  He  strove  for  it  pertinaciously, 
however,  for  some  time ;  and  hazarded  something  him- 
self in  order  to  obtain  that  object.  At  length,  however, 
he  became  weary  of  the  contest,  and  saw  that  he  must 
soon  bring  it  to  a  termination  somehow,  although  he 
still  felt  an  invincible  disinclination  to  risking  such  a 
lunge  as  might  deprive  his  adversary  of  life.  He  deter- 
mined, then,  to  play  a  game  hazardous  to  himself,  though 
merciful  to  his  opponent;  and,  aided  by  his  superior 
strength  and  height,  he  pressed  the  gipsy  back  against 
the  lull  as  vehemently  as  he  could.  In  his  haste,  he 
barely  parried  a  lunge,  and  the  gipsy's  sword  went 
through  the  lappels  of  hia  coat :  but  the  advantage  was 
gained;  and  at  once  disarming  his  adversary,  he  closed 
with  him,  cast  him  to  the  ground,  and  set  his  knee  upon 
his  chest. 

The  contest,  in  all,  had  continued  for  some  time ;  but 
the  last  struggle  was  over  in  a  moment ;  and  ere  Pha- 
rold  weU  knew  what  had  occurred,  he  found  himself  on 
the  ground,  with  the  sword  of  the  British  officer  at  his 
throat.  He  lay  there,  however,  calm,  still,  stem,  with- 
out making  even  one  of  those  instinctive  efforts  to  shield 
his  bosom  from  the  weapon,  from  which  a  less  deter- 
mined spirit  could  not  have  refrained. 

"  Now !"  cried  Manners — ^*'  now,  will  you  give  me  the 
explanation  I  seek  1" 

^  Never !"  answered  the  gipsy,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice 


—never !" 


Manners  hesitated  for  a  moment;  but  then,  with- 
drawing his  knee  from  the  gipsy's  breast,  he  returned 
his  sword  into  the  scabbard.  '*  I  will  try  other  means !" 
he  thought — "  I  will  try  other  means !" 

Through  the  whole  of  the  events  which  had  lately 
passed.  Manners  had  been  gradually  gaining  a  deeper 
msight  into  the  character  of  the  gipsy,  and  had  learned 
to  appreciate  him  better  than  at  first ;  but  still  there  was 
much  to  be  considered,  much  to  be  calculated;  and 
many  a  conflicting  opinion,  and  many  an  opposite  feel- 
ing, crossed  Manners's  bosom  in  the  short  space  of  time 


that  was  itllowed  for  thouplit.  He  did  ■ 
varloua  circumstances  which  had  led  him  t) 
his  friend  had  been  murdered  by  the  gip 
which  remaioed  unexplained;  bulhererat 
how  fallacious  circumstantial  evidence  oil 
Mt  uainst  those  circumstanaes  of  suspif 
tive  fact,  that  the  Bipsy  had  saved  the  U 
Falkland  at  the  perO  of  his  own,  and  had  I 
her  mother's  house  ai  the  imminent  rid 
tested.  The  high  character  which  Mrs. 
he  had  home  in  the  past,  the  regard  vA 
hinted  tliut  her  deceased  brother  had  felt 
all  tended  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  ot 
qnalitieB  i  and  although,  In  the  absence  o 
ledge  of  his  character,  Manners  might  ha 
Obstinate  refiisH]  of  all  explanation  as  a 
guilt,  yet,  seeing  that  in  every  thing  elst 
and  bis  actions  were  different  from  thoM 
men,  he  judged  thai  it  might  be  the  same  ii 
also.  "  i  will  tr7  eictraardinary  means  w 
thought  Manners  ;  "  and  perhaps  I  may  | 
it  than  by  following  the  dictates  of  ngii 

"  Why  will  you  not  explain  1"  he  addet 
would  save  both  you  and  me  from  many 


"  Because  I  will  not  be  compelled  to  anj 
sun !"  aiisw  ercd  the  gipsy,  who  had  only 
tage  of  the  degree  of  freedom  which  he  d 
to  raise  himself  upon  his  arm. 

"  Then  you  shall  not  be  compelled !"  an 
ners,  to  whom  his  answer  had  given  the 
his  obduracy — "then  you  shall  not  be  co 
you  shall  be  persuaded.  Stand  up,  Phart 
to  me,  as  to  one  who  does  not  feel  towarc 
would  make  yourself  believe  that  all  our  r* 
yours.  You  have  seen  my  conduct — you 
and  you  must  judge  of  me  better  than  yo<: 

The  gipsy  hung  his  head.  "  You  ha> 
word  with  me,"  he  answered.  "  You  hav 
to  a  place  where  no  odds  could  be  found 
and  you  have  vanquished  with  your  owi 
your  own  trade.     What  more  !" 

"  I  have  spared  you  when  !  might  have  1 
plied  Manners ;  "  and  now  I  let  you  go 
mghl  make  you  a  prisoQei>— " 
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**  You  let  me  go  free !"  cried  the  gipsy,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment — "  you  let  me  go  free !  and  without  con- 
ditions, too  1" 

"  Without  any  conditions,"  answered  Manners,  "  but 
such  as  your  own  heart  shall  lay  upon  you,  when  you 
have  heard  all  that  I  have  to  say  to  you.*^ 

"  Then  yt)u,  too,  are  one  of  the  few  noble  hearts,"  an- 
swered the  gipsy,  rising;  "and  I  have  done  you  in- 
justice." 

"  There  are  more  noble  hearts  in  the  world,"  Manners 
rejoined,  '*  than  you  know  of,  my  friend.  But  listen  to 
me,  and  let  me  see  if  yours  be  a  noble  heart  too.  Ed- 
ward de  Vaux  is,  or  was,  my  friend -and  my  companion  in 
arms.  We  have  stood  by  each  other  in  battle ;  we  have 
attended  each  other  in  sickness  $  we  have  delivered  each 
other  in  danger ;  and,  had  he  been  my  brother,  I  could 
not  have  loved  him  better.  I  find  that,  the  night  before 
last,  he  left  his  home  when  all  the  family  were  at  rest ; 
that  he  went  to  visit  one  with  whom  he  had  no  known 
acquaintance  or  business ;  and  that  he  never  returned 
to  those  he  most  loved.  Was  it  not  natural  for  me  to 
search  for  him  with  aU  the  rapidity  in  my  power  1" 

**  It  was !  it  was  !"  answered  the  gipsy ;  '*  and  I  have 
judged  you  harshly." 

"  1  did  search  for  him,"  continued  Manners ;  '*  and  I 
found,  by  footmarks  in  the  earth,  that  he  had  gone  with 
the  stranger  whom  he  had  visited  to  a  lonely  quarry, 
and  that  from  that  spot  his  footsteps  are  not  to  be  traced. 
This  afforded  some  cause  for  suspicion  and  apprehension; 
but  when  the  place  where  his  steps  disappeared  was  all 
stained  and  dabbled  with  blood,  what  was  I  to  think  ? — 
what  was  I  to  do  ?" 

"  To  think  that  he  was  murdered,  and  to  pursue  the 
murderer,"  answered  Pharold,  boldly  ;  "  and  I  have  done 
you  wrong :  but  the  habit  of  suffering  injustice  and  in- 
dignity from  your  race  irritates  ours  into  believing 
that  you  are  always  unjust ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  innocence,  too,  hid  from  my 
eyes  one-half  of  the  appearances  against  me." 

"  You  judge  V^isely,  and  you  judge  well,"  answered 
Manners.  "There  were  strong  appearances  against 
you;  and  there  were  also  many  minor  facts  which 
swelled  those  appearances  into  proof  so  positive  of  my 
friend's  death  and  of  your  guilt,  that  1  should  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  friend— unworthy  of  the 


tiune  of  a  man— if  1  had  not  pursued  j 
donii." 

"You  would!" 

**  And  yet,  not- 
IWnh  "  1  tell  you,  honestly,  that  1  believe  } 
I  may  be  foolish,  to  do  so — iho  prepossei 
fklve— the  motiseB  for  such  belief  may  til 
yet  that  belief  is  atroog.  With  powes 
a^iiinHt  you  1  felt  convinced  of  your  inn 
with  the  power  to  lake  you.  I  let  you  go  II 

Mimners  paused  for  a  moment,  and  the  m 


"  continued  Manners,  after  sufferil 
Tolve  what  he  had  said  for  a  few  momenta— 
Bpoken  to  your  understanding,  and  I  have  si 
my  conduct  in  pursuing  you  has  been  fiil 
and  that  l  am  not  one  of  those  unjust  and  i 
who  entertain  a  base  prejudice  against  the  i 
race,  which  but  serves  to  drive  ihemon  U> 
1MB  evil.  1  have  treated  you  genetonalj 
consulted  even  rigid  duty;  and  leaving  yoi 
now  speali  to  yo«r  heart." 

"  Speak  on '.  speak  on !"  said  the  gipsy- 
language  that  1  love  to  hear." 

"  1  have  told  you,"  said  Mumera,  "  how 
ward  de  Vaux ;  I  h^.ve  told  you  how  intimi 
the  bonds  that  united  as— how  dear  thi;  fi 
we  felt;  judge,  then,  of  my  feelings  now, 
fore  you,  not  knowing  whether  he  bedeado: 
ill)  murdered  or  in  safely.  But  hear  me  fui 
is  every  reason  to  believe  him  lost  for  eve: 
belief,  not  only  I,  his  friend,  must  remaii 
loved  him — all  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  the 
and  1  leave  you  to  conceive  the  agony 
which  they  now  endure.  Mrs,  Falkland— 
whose  life  you  have  so  lately  saved — De  1 
Lord  Dewry — " 

The  gipsy  started,  clenched  his  whit 
shaking  his  hand  furiously  towards  the  sk 
"May  the  vengeance  of  God  fall  like  a  th 
hia  head,  and  wither  his  heart  to  ashes  i" 

"  Well,  well !"'  said  Manners,  seeing  that 
a.  wrong  chord,  "  pass  him  by ;  for  ther 
more  interested  than  he,  than  1,  than  any  o 
IS  a  young  lady,  fair,  and  gentle,  and  deli 
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by  all  who  know  her,  blessed  by  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted,  the  ornament  of  her  house,  the  deUght  of  her 
friends ;  and  to  her  own  immediate  family,  the  cherished, 
the  beloved  reUc  of  a  noble,  a  generous,  a  feeling  parent 
early  snatched  away — of  a  parent  whom  I  have  beard 
that  you  yourself  esteemed  and  loved — of  the  late  Lord 
Dewry,  I  mean ;  for  the  lady  I  refer  to  is  Miss  De  Vaux." 

"  What  of  her  ?  what  of  her  ?"  demanded  the  gipsy 
eagerly :  •*  but  I  guess !  I  guess !" 

**  It  is  easy  for  yoti  to  imagine  what  she  must  feel," 
said  Manners.  "  She  has' been,  as  probably  you  know, 
engaged  to  her  cousin  De  Vaux  for  several  years,  and 
they  have  loved  each  other  through  life.  Their  affec- 
tion has  grown  up  with  them  from  childhood,  and  has 
been  strengthened  by  every  tie,  till  at  length  their  mar- 
riage, which  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks, 
was  to  have  united  them  for  ever.  Judge,  then — judge 
what  must  be  her  feelings  now ;  but  I  will  not  attempt 
to  tell  you  what  those  feelings  are — I  will  only  tell  you 
in  what  situation  she  now  is,  and  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself.  This  very  evening,  the  medical  man  who  is 
attending  her,  assured  me  that  the  anxiety  and  appre<^ 
hension  which  she  has  suffered  on  account  of  her  cousin, 
have  already  seriously  impaired  her  health ;  and  that 
ftesX  fears,  even  for  her  Ufe  itself,  are  to  be  .entertained, 
if  this  state  of  mental  agony  is  not  soon  put  an  end  to 
by  certainty  of  some  kind." 

"That  alters  the  whole,"  cried  the  gipsy — "that 
alters  the  whole !  But  let  me  think  a  motnent — ^let  me 
think !" 

"  Yes !"  said  Manners ; "  think  of  it,— and  think  well ! 
— think  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  young  and  affec- 
tionate heart,  which,  early  deprived  of  the  sweet  rela- 
tionships of  parent  and  child,  had  fixed  all  its  best  and 
warmest  affections  upon  one  who  well  deserved  its 
love, — ^had  concentrated  upon  him  alone  all  those  feel- 
ings of  tenderness  and  regard  which  are  generally  di- 
vided among  a  thousand  other  objects ;  and  which  had 
80  lately  seen  him  return  from  scenes  of  danger  and 
strife  to  peace  and  quietness,  and,  as  all  fancied,  to  love 
and  domestic  happiness ; — think  what  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  such  a  heart,  when  the  object  of  all  her  thoughts 
and  hopes  is  suddenly  and  strangely  torn  from  her — 
when  every  trace  of  him  is  lost,  but  such  as  naturally 
and  strongly  lead  the  mind  to  conclude  that  death  of  a 
bloody  and  violent  nature  is  the  cause  of  his  prolonged 
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and  exlraordinan'  absence. — Think — thin 
mital  be  the  feFlini^  of  Miss  De  Vaux, 
bride — think  wUal  must  be  my  feelings, 
paaion  and  friend:  and.  if  your  heart  be  ( 
stooe,  sure  1  am  Lhal  you  will  instantly  afii 
— if  ymi  possesa  them — of  removing  all 
doubts  aiiii  fears,  and  relieving  our  anxie^ 
certainty  of  our  friend's  fate." 

"You  need  say  no  moreT'  said  the 
need  aay  no  more !  I  will  remove  yon 
easT  condiiions. — 1  bad  not  foreseen  all  ' 
foot  i  fisd  not  remembered  that  events,  v 
ta  me  all  simple  and  clear,  because  I  wai 
them  and  saw  Ih'em  all.  would  produce  sue 
fear  to  those  who  saw  no  more  than  the 
Iwve  been  moved  by  many  another  feclii 
pied  by  many  another  event.  1  have  set 
nnn  on  their  own  heads  and  mine,  by  fo 
own  wilful  follies  rather  tbanmy  connsclai 
and  I  have  seen  a  thoughiless  and  inno 
trapped  iulubeconiing  the  sacrifice  for  the  | 
obstinate.  I  have  t«cn  i^alled  upon  to  p 
fenders,  and  to  endeavour  to  rescue  the  ini 
have  been  hunted  through  this  Uvelong  da 
beast; — BO  that  1  may  weU  have  forgot' 
■BasHt  very  simple  in  themselveB,  mi^t  | 
knew  not  aJl,  with  strange  fears  and  »ui 
liRsidPS  thill — besides  ihat — I  had  nther  mi 
telling  what  I  knew. — Those  motives  are 
by  stronger  ones  ;  and  for  the  saiie  of  Mai 
I  will  say  what  I  would  not  have  said  foi 
my  own  life ;  but  it  must  be  on  certain  cor 

"Name  them,"  said  Manners;  "and  if 
very  hard  to  fulfil,  doubt  not  that  1   wi 

The  gipsy  paused,  and  thoug-ht  for  sevi 
and  he  Uicn  replied,  "  I  will,  as  I  have  sai 
the  way  of  fiiidmg  your  friend,  Edward  d 

£ju  will  tind  him — if  not  well — at  least  in  ; 
ut  now  mark  me.  The  person  with  whi 
lately  come  over  from  America  with  priva 
purposes  of  his  own,  yet  doubtful  and 
whether  he  will  proceed  with  them  or  no 
residence  in  England  known  to  any  one,  i1 
him  either  to  execute  the  designs  with  wh 
sooner  than  he  intended,  or  perhaps  prevt 
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changing  those  designs,  though  other  circumstances 
may  render  such  a  change  necessary ;  or  still  further — " 

"  In  short,"  said  Manners,  "  he  is  desirous  of  remain- 
ing concealed ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  every  right  to 
do  so,  without  my  inquiring  at  all  into  his  motives. 
But  you  forget,  my  good  friend,  that  there  is  as  little 
chance  of  my  khowing  this  person  of  whom  you  speak, 
as  of  my  betraying  him  if  I  did." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  the  gipsy ;  "  there  is  every 
chance  of  your  knowing  him ;  you  have  seen  him  I  know, 
and  esteem  him  I  am  sure  ;  and,  what  1  have  to  require 
is  this,  if,  by  my  means,  you  find  Edward  de  Vaux,  and 
recognise  the  person  now  kindly  tending  him,  you  shsdl 
not,  upon  any  pretence,  or  to  any  person  whatsoever, 
reveal  his  real  name  and  character.  You  shall  recog- 
nise him  merely  as  the  person  that  he  chooses  to  call 
himself,  and  speak  of  him  as  none  other." 

"  Of  course  !  of  course  !"  answered  Manners ;  "  he 
shall  keep  the  incognito,  for  any  thing  that  I  may  do  to 
the  contrary,  as  long  and  as  strictly  as  he  likes." 

"  But,  one  thing  more,"  said  the  gipsy,  V  one  thing 
more, — ^you  shall,  on  no  account  whatever,  lead — or  give 
such  information  as  may  lead — the  father  of  Edward  de 
Vaux  to  the  place  where  his  son  is." 

**  That  is  somewhat  extraordinary,"  said  Manners ; 
"  but  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  this  person  to  whom 
you  allude  is  Lord  Dewry's  enemy." 

"  He  was  once  his  friend,"  said  the  gipsy,  "  and,  per- 
haps, now  that  lord  may  speak  of  him  as  such,  for 
there  is  no  knowing  by  what  terms  his  deep  and  crafty 
spirit  may  designate  the  people  whom  he  most  hates. 
Not  a  week  ago  he  gave  me  gold,  and  would  fain  have 
made  me  think  he  loved  me ;  but  I  knew  him  to  the 
heart,  and  I  saw  the  serpent  in  his  eye." 

Whatever  Manners  might  think  of  the  evident  hatred, 
strong  and  reciprocal,  which  existed  between  the  peer 
and  the  singular  person  with  whom  he  now  stood,  he 
did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  risk  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  by  defending  Lord  Dewry,  especially  as  circum- 
stances placed  the  power  of  dictating  the  conditions  in 
the  hands  of  the  gipsy.  "  My  acquaintance  with  De 
Vaux's  father,"  he  said,  "  has  been  too  short  to  acquire 
any  knawledge  of  his  real  character." 

"  It  would  require  years,  long  years,"  said  the  gipsy, 
**  to  know  his  character  as  I  know  it — ^long,  long  years ! — 
or  one  of  those  lightning  flashes  of  nature  that  some* 


limea.  whether  men  will  or  not,  burst  troM 
in  which  Ihey  ehTOud  themselves,  and  aha 
d()ep  socrtits  of  their  spirit," 

"Ai  all  events,"  said  Manners,  "co 
leads  me  to  wish  much  to  inronn  the  u 
his  son's  safety,  and  doubtlesH  your  c< 
imply  thai  1  should  refrain  from  such  f 
soon  as  1  have,   with  my  own  e —    - 
fritind's  condition." 

"  In  thai  respect,  you  shall  be  guided  by) 
I  send  you,"  answered  Pharold.  "  It  is  — 
to  mistire,  that  the  confidence  he  has  p 
be  betrayed  by  no  fault  of  mine— that  coi4 
([entle  and  innoeent  girl  does  not  lead  rae  fi 
ins  the  plaiis  o(  a  man  who  trusts  me.  , 
when  you  have  pledged  your  word,  you  wiU) 
Yotwactions  have  spoken  for  you  !  Will  jn 
conditions  1"  i 

"  I  will  r  answered  Manners;  "  and  on] 
to  conclude  the  matter  as  fast  as  possible,' 

"Well,  then'."  said  the  g^pay,  pointing 
TaQey  towards  the  line  of  the  distant  hiU 
•  yon  moon,  just  raising  her  golden  round  N 
trees  upon  the  upland!  When  she  has  ris< 
breadths  upon  the  sky,  you  shall  And  nM 
and  I  will  lead  you  to  um  yon  Heek." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Manners,  "  I  thought  ye 
to  conduct  nic  thither  now." 

"  Doubt  me  not,"  said  the  gifray,  stemlj 
at  once  that  suspicions,  sli);ht  indeed,  bui 
kened  by  the  proposed  delay,  were  com 
mind  of  his  companion.  "  Doubt  me  not. 
that  I  worship,  by  the  heavens  his  hand 
life  he  gave  me,  by  the  hberty  I  value  mo 
fail  you.  You  have  spared  me  when  yoi 
thrust  me  into  a  dungeon,  and  I  would  no 
even  by  a  thought." 

"  I  believe  you,"  answered  Manners ;  " 
— only  this,  1  am  very  anxious,  ere  1  retu 
House,  to  be  enabled  to  give  some  acco 
seek  i  to  be  enabled,  in  short,  to  afTord  soi 
Edward  de  Vaux's  family.     Can  we  not  pi 

"No!"  answered  the  gipsy,  "f  must 
own  race  too.  By  the  unhappy  occurr 
night,  my  people  have  been  scattered  and 
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concealment,  while  I  remained  to  see  whether  I  could 
find,  or  coilld  deliver,  the  unfortmiate  prey,  which  those 
who  laid  the  trap  for  us  had  found  in  tJfie  snare.  My 
companions  know  not  yet  where  I  am ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  they  are  safe.  Thus,  ere  I  go  farther,  I  must 
see  what  have  been  the  events  of  this  day  to  those  whom 
I  am  bound  to  protect  and  guide."  \ 

"Be  it  so  then,"  answered  Manners ;  " but,  at  all 
events,  you  will  allow  me  to  give  De  Vaux's  family  the 
assurance  that  he  is  living  and  is  safe." 

"As  far,"  said  the  gipsy, "  as  you  dare  to  trust  to  my 
most  solemn  assurance,  he  is  living,  and  safe  also,  if 
you  mean  by  that  word  that  he  is  free  from  restraint, 
and  from  any  risk  of  injury;  but  that  he  is  well,  you 
must  n6t  say ;  for  he  is  ill  in  body  and  sick  at  heart ; 
and  it  may  be  long  ere  he  is  cured  of  either." 

"  That  is  bad  enough,  indeed,"  answered  Manners ; 
"  but  it  is  so  much  better  than  the  events,  which  we  had 
reason  to  believe  had  occurred,  that  the  bare  fact  of  his 
being  in  a  state  of  seourity  will  be  an  infinite  reUef  to 
those  who  love  him.  I  will  trust  to  your  word  entirely, 
and  both  give  the  consolation  which  you  have  afforded 
to  those  who  will  feel  it  most  deeply,  and  be  here  at  the 
time  you  name,  though  I  am  not  very  much  accustomed 
to  calculate  hours  by  hands-breadths  of  the  sky ;  and 
you  must  remember  that,  from  Morley  House,  the  moon 
is  seen  in  a  different  position  from  that  in  which  she 
appeai^  here." 

The  gipsy  smiled,  with  a  slight  touch  of  contempt  at 
Manners's  inexpertness  in  a  mode  of  calculating  the 
time,  which  was  to  him  familiar,.  "  Well,  well,"  he  said, 
"  be  here  in  just  two  hours,  and  you  shall  find  me  wait- 
ing you.  In  the  mean  time,  rest  at  ease  regarding  your 
friend,  and  speak  securely  the  words  of  hope  and  com- 
fort to  his  family ;  and  God  be  with  you  in  your  errand 
of  peace.  You  have  acted  a  noble  part  to-night,  and 
there  is  one  that  blesses  those  who  do  so." 

Thus  sa3dng,  he  sprang  down  the  bank  to  the  spot 
where  the  sword,  which  Manners's  superior  skill  and 
strength  had  wrenched  from  his  grasp,  was  lying  under 
a  low  bush.  Pharold  snatched  it  up,  and  was  about  to 
return  it  to  the  sheath ;  but  some  sudden  thought  seemed 
to  cross  his  mind,  and  holding  it  up,  he  gazed  upon  it 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence.  "  Accursed  be  thou !" 
he  cried  at  length,  in  a  bitter  tone.  "  Accursed  be  thou, 
fsQse  friend  and  faithless  servant !  to  leave  thy  master^s 
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hand  «t  llie  moment  of  need!"  and  breakiot 
ncrow  hta  kiice,  he  cast  the  [r,i^eDts  do' 
and  Htroile  awny,  scarcely  appearing  to  notii 
lonel  MiuincDi  siill  stood  gazing  at  his  will 
mem  behaviour. 

Manners  smiled  as  he  turned  to  retread 
and  perhaps  that  'jmile  might  be  occasionei 
the  gipsy  wreak  his  indigimlion  at  the  fail 
met  with  in  their  airuggle  upon  the  senst 
which  his  hand  had  nol  been  able  to  retain 
too,  he  might  remarit  how  all  uncultivated 
semb^e  children ;  but,  ai  all  events,  the  tidii 
had  heard  of  his  friend's  safety,  and  hia  era 
IhoM  tidings  were  true, had  certainly  giveaj 
grester  inclination  to  smile  than  he  had  ft 
came  to  that  spot.  : 

As  he  thoughl,  however,  over  all  the  ciM 
while  bending  his  way  back  once  more  to  Mc 
he  did  not  certainly  lind  that  his  situation  m 
respect,  a  very  pleasant  one.  He  had  to  roil 
the  eipsy,  Pharold,  was  chained  with  two  i) 
besides  the  assumed  death  (i(  Edward  ^ 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  two,  that  of  ha;4 
accessary,  or  principal,  in  the  murder  of  tl 
Dewry,  Manners  had  but  Mrs.  Falkland's  q 
the  street  to  support  his  owa  doubts  of  tbd 
Id  regwd  to  the  second,  that  of  having  pB| 
the  outrage  at  Diniden  Park,  and  having  fii 
by  which  Sir  Hog-er  MillLiigloii  was  woutide 
after  leaving  the  peer  at  Diinden,  as  we  i 
immediately  have  occasion  to  show  more  ] 
had  visited  the  keeper  who  had  been  wou 
alTray,  and  from  him  had  learned  sufHcient  t 
mind  that  Pharold  was  guiltless  of  any  si 
unfortunate  transaction.  On  that  point,  t\ 
mind  was  satisfied  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  o 
he  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  be  was  not  . 
vere  animadversion  for  the  lenity  he  had  sha 
the  gipsy, 

"  I  do  not  know  the  laws  of  the  laud," 
with  a  half  smile,  "  quite  well  enough  to  be  s 
they  may  not  make  me  out  an  accessary  af 
if  ever  this  Pharold  should  be  found  guilt' 
his  benefactor;  but,  at  all  events,  if  the  got 
world  were  to  get  hold  of  my  having  ta 
three  moonlight  walks  with  him.  and  hav 
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when  I  had  the  power  to  apprehend  hnn,  it  would 
j«  pretty  story  o£  it."  However,  Colonel  Manners 
a  man  who  had  too  much  confidence  in  his  own 
motives,  and  too  much  reUance  on  what  he  called  his 
good  fortune,  though  others  named  it  his  good  judgment, 
to  care  much  what  the  world  said ;  and  this  was  prob- 
ably one  of  tbe  reasons  why  that  world  was  well  satis- 
fied to  load  him  with  praise  and  honour.  He  took  his 
way  back  to  Morley  House,  therefore,  tolerably  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  thinking,  *'  I ,  must  now,  how- 
ever, try  to  soften  down  Mrs.  Falkland's  wrath  and  in- 
dignation at  my  persevering  rudeness  this  evening ;  but, 
doubtless,  the  tidings  I  bring  will  prove  no  small  propi- 
tiation." 

To  these  thoughts  he  endeavoured  to  hmit  himself, 
though  ima^ation  strove  hard  to  lead  him  into  a  thou- 
sand ramblmg  fancies  concerning  the  causes  of  De 
Vaux^s  disappearance.  Manners,  howeveir,  had  a  habit 
of  keeping  his  thoughts  under  proper  discipline,  and 
always  prepared  to  repel  whatever  force  might  attack 
them.  Thus,  as  he  knew,  or  at  least  trusted,  that  a  few 
hours  would  ^ve  him  a  thorough  insight  into  the  real 
situation  of  Edward  de  Vaux,  he  would  not  give  way 
on  that  point,  and  tried  to  think  of  something  else.  But 
the  light  brigades  of  fancy  are  like  a  troop  of  Cossacks, 
and  the  moment  they  are  beaten  off  at  one  spot,  they 
wheel  and  attack  another.  When  imagination  found, 
then,  that  Manners  would  not  be  drawn  from  his  in- 
trenchments  by  the  thoughts  of  De  Vaux,  she  tried 
what  she  could  do  with  the  image  of  Isadore  Falkland ; 
but  Manners  was  prepared  there,  too,  and  had  reproached 
himself  so  bitterly  with  some  slight  beatings  of  his  heart, 
which  had  occurred  during  his  last  meeting  with  that 
fair  lady,  that  he  resisted  all  thought  upon  the  subject 
with  the  heroism  of  Leonidas. 

Having  thus  reached  Morley  House  in  safety,  Man- 
ners*s  first  inquiry  was  for  Mr.  Arden ;  but  the  old  butler, 
with  a  look  of  solemn  importance,  informed  him  that 
the  magistrate  had  been  gone  about  half  an  hour,  leav- 
ing a  message,  however,  for  Colonel  Manners,  to  the 
effect  that,  having  some  other  business  of  much  import- 
ance awaiting  his  return,  he  could  not  have  the  honour 
of  staying  till  Colonel  Manners  arrived,  but  would  come 
back  early  the  following  morning. 

**  That  will  do  quite  as  well,"  answered  Manners ;  and 
seeing  that  the  cloud  of  self-importance  upon  the  old 
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man's  brow  had  not  as  yet  quite  disgorged  itself  of  its 
contents,  he  paused  in  order  to  hear  what  next,  and  |ha 
butler  proceeded :.  **  Please,  sir,  Miss  Marian — that  ia  to 
say,  Miss  De  Vaux,  but  we  always  call  her  Miss  Marian, 
to  distinguish  from  Miss  Isadore — ^but  Miss  Marian  sent 
her  maid  down  just  now  to  say,  that  when  you  come 
back  she  wishes  very  much  to  see  you  hersefr,  for  she 
desires  to  speak  with  you." 

The  man  spoke  in  as  mysterious  a  ton^  as  if  he  were 
communicating  a  state  secret ,  bui  Manners  who  hated 
.nothing  on  earth  so  much  as  mystery,  answered  ralher 
'sharply,  "  Well,  as  you  see  I  have  returned,  you  had 
better  call  Miss  De  Yaux's  maid  to  take  me  to  her  mis- 
tress." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Marian,  sir,  is  in  the  httle  drawing-room,'' 
replied  the  butler :  "  she  has  been  there  these  ten  min- 
utes, though  Mrs.  Falkland  does  not  know  it,  because 
she  is  with  Miss  Isadore,  who  fell  into  the  water,  and 
wet  her  clothes,  and  had  nearly  been  drowned,  they  do 
say;  but — " 

Manners  waited  for  no  further  information  on  subjects 
with  which  he  was  already  acquainted ;  but,  walkixig  up- 
stairs, proceeded  to  what  was  called  the  little  drawing- 
room,  and  opened  the  door.  Marian  de  Vaux  was  sit- 
ting on  a  sofa,  with  her  fair  rounded  cheek,  grown  many 
a  shade  paler  since  Manners  last  saw  it,  leaning  on  her 
hand,  and  her  arm  again  resting  on  the  table.  Her  head 
was  slightly  bent,  and  the  hand  on  which  it  leaned 
curved  round  at  the  wrist,  with  the  fingers  dropping 
languidly  under  her  cheek,  and  with  weary  hopeless 
anxiety  in  every  line.  Her  eyes,  when  Manners  en- 
tered, were  cast  down,  with  a  drop  like  a  diamond  strug- 
gling through  the  long  dark  lashes ;  and  the  light,  falling 
from  above,  threw  the  greater  part  of  her  beautiful  face 
into  shadow ;  but  it  fell  clear  and  soft  on  her  fair  open 
forehead,  and  on  her  brown  hair,  which,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  much  dressing,  was  braided  back  behind  her 
ears,  but  which  still,  by  many  a  wavy  hue  and  strug- 
gling bend  across  her  brow,  showed  its  natural  tendency 
to  fSl  into  ringlets  round  her  face.  An  open  book  was 
on  the  table  before  her ;  but  it  looked  not  as  if  she  had 
been  reading,  for  it  was  turned  in  such  a  way  that  her 
eye  could  not  possibly  have  deciphered  its  contents. 

She  did  not  hear  the  door  open ;  but  Manners's  first 
step  in  the  room  caught  her  attention,  and  she  raised 
her  eyes.    *^  Oh,  Colonel  Manners,"  she  said,  as  soon 
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iCjihe  saw  him,  <*  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come^  for  I 
Very  much  wished  to  speak  with  you ;  but  I  am  afraid 
you  are  fatigued,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  time  to 
spare." 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Manners,  with  a  smile,  which 
he  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  better  tidings.  "  In- 
deed, I  think.  Miss  De  Vaux,  that  if  you  had  not  sent  me 
an  invitation,  I  should  have  sent  to  petition  one." 

"  The  fact  is,  Colonel  Manners,"  said  Marian,  "  I  wish 
to  know  the  truth.  My  dear  aunt  and  my  coysin,  with 
the  very  kindest  intentions,  keep  the  truth  flrom  me — at 
least,  so  I  am  led  to  believe  by  what  my  maid  has  told 
me.  Now,  indeed,  it  would  do  me  less  harm,  though 
they  do  not  think  so,  to  tell  me  the  whole  at  once ;  and 
I  am  sure.  Colonel  Manners,  that  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  do  so,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  am  far  better  able  to 
bear  even  the  worst  tidings'  than  this  terrible,  awful 
state  of  suspense." 

Manners  took  her  hand,  and  gazed  in  her  face  with  a 
smile  full  of  kindness  and  hope,  for  he  feared  to  make 
the  change  from  grief  to  joy  too  sudden,  by  speaking 
the  happier  news  he  now  had  to  bear ;  but  even  that 
was  too  much,  and  Marian's  heart,  as  she  read  his  smile 
aright,  beat  with  fearful  violence ;  and,  pale  as  ashes 
with  emotion,  she  sunk  down  again  on  the  sofa,  from 
which  she  had  partially  risen  to  speak  to  him. 

"  I  see  that  your  fortitude  is  not  half  real,"  said  Man- 
ners, seating  himself  near  her ;  "  but  let  me  entreat  you 
to  hear  me  calmly,  my  dear  Miss  De  Vaux." 

*•  Oh,  I  will  *  I  will,  indeed !"  cried  Marian.  "  But,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  speak,  Colonel  Manners :  you  smile ;  and 
I  know  you  would  not  smile  on  one  so  wretched,  if  you 
had  not  some  hope  to  give !    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is,"  answered  Manners ;  *'  and  delighted  I  am  that 
now,  for  the  very  first  time,  I  can  give  it.  But,  indeed^ 
jrou  must  be  calm ;  for  the  intelligence  I  have  obtained 
IS  not  so  entirely  good  as  to  warrant  our  indulging  in 
any  very  ^eat  joy,  though  it  may  do  away  our  worst 
apprehensions." 

"  That  is  enough  I  that  is  enough !"  cried  Marian.  "  If 
they  have  not  murdered  him,  1  can  bear  almost  any  thing 
else  with  fortitude :  but  now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me 
all,  for  you  see  I  can  bear  it  with  calmness  and  com- 
posure." 

**  First,  let  me  defend  Mrs.  Falkland  and  your  cousin," 
re;^^  Manners,  wishing,  by  a  little  delay,  to  give  his 
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fair  hearer's  mind  time  to  habituate  itself  i 
of  ftmling ;  for  neither  her  look  nor  her  imq 
at  all  lo  codUdd  tlie  assurances  of  colmnel 

Cuire  wliich  felie  gave  him.  "  Let  me  defeOi 
d  and  your  cousin .  they  really  could  i 
precise  infonnatian,  for  till  within  the  last  hs 
au  been  obtained."  .  i 

"Oh,  but  ihey  knew  more  than  they  let* 
crietl  MuriDn ;  "  at  least,  if  my  maid  has  toj 
bill  I  trust  it  is  not  true ;  for  I  cannot  beliQ 
ward  can  be  safe,  if  Bhe  spoke  correctly ;  ^ 
had  found  his  footsteps,  and  blood,  Coloal 
and  the  place  where  he  must  have  fallet 
spoke,  her  countenance  filled  with  horror  t 
taio  recalled,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  ov( 
as  if  to  shut  out  some  fearful  sight. 

Colonel  Manners  thought  that  the  sooner  q| 
maid  was  discharged  the  better;  but  as  b 
contradict  the  story  the  woman  had  so  impi^ 
he  lelt  it  as  it  was,  and  rephed,  "Dqnot,  mf 
lady,  call  up  sucb  painful  images,  when  1 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  suppositit 
cousin  has  suffered  in  the  way  onr  fears  le^ 
gine.  My  information,  aa  yet,  is  scanty; 
morrow,  you  must  not  ask  me  even  how  1  hi 
it ;  but  1  bare  the  most  positive  aasuranceB  t| 
IB  safe,  though  ill." 

"  Thank  {.',oi\ '  Ihank  God,  for  his  safety 
cried  Marian ;  "but  are  you  sure,  Colonel  Mi 
you  quite  sure  1  I  do  not  wish  to  put  any  qu 
you  may  not  like  lo  answer;  but  only  tell 
yourself  are  quite  sure  of  Edward's  safety  V 

"  I  am  perfectly  and  thoroughly  convinced 
Manners,  "  that,  whatever  may  nave  been  t 
which  may  have  prevented  his  return  home 
in  security,  and  attended  with  care  and  kin 
deed,  my  very  telling  you  the  fact  should  mi 

a  lite  sure  that  my  own  conviction  is  firm; 
iss  De  Vaux,  no  inducement  would  make  i 
a  hope  to  you,  were  I  not  sure  of  that  ho[ 
good  foundation." 

"  Thank  you !  thank  you !"  replied  Marian 
one  of  those  sudden  bursts  of  tenderness  whi 
ing  from  some  secret  action,  either  of  mem 
gination,  without  one  spoken  word  or  extei 
stance  to  call  them  forth— sometimes  ovi 
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^when  least  we  expect  it,  she  gave  way  to  a  gushing 
flood  of  tears,  and,  for  a  moment  or  two,  let  the  bright 
drops  flow  mirestrained.  "  You  have  not  seen  him,  then. 
Colonel  Manners  V  she  said  at  length,  wiping  her  eyes, 
and  looking  up  with  a  glance  in  whn^h  apprehension  still 
contended  a  little  against  joy. 

"  Not  yet,^*  Manners  answered ;  "  but  1  have  received 
a  solemn  promise  that  1  shall  be  conducted  to  the  i^Bce 
where  he  is  this  very  night." 

"  Oh,  let  me  go  with  you !"  cried  Marian,  starting  up. 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  do,"  answered 
Manners,  smiling.  ''  Think  what  the  world  would  say, 
my  dear  Miss  De  Vaux,  if  you  were  to  go  wandering 
about,  no  one  knows  whither,  through  a  long  autumn 
night,  with  no  other  escort  than  a  colonel  of  dragoons." 

Marian  was  won  even  to  a  smile ;  and,  while  it  was 
yet  playing  round  her  lips,  and  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Mrs.  Falkland  entered- the  room,  not  knowing  by  whom 
it  was  tenanted.  "  Marian !  Colonel  Manners !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  ^*  and  both  laughing,  too !  then  some  very  happy 
change  must  have  come  over  our  affairs." 

"Oh,  most  happy,  my  dear  aunt!"  cried  Marian: 
"  Colonel  Manners — and  I  know  not  how  to  thank  him 
—has  discovered  where  Edward  is,  and  that  he  is  safe." 

"  God  be  praised !"  cried  Mrs.  Falkland ;  "  but  let  me 
hear  all  about  it,  for  this  is  news  indeed." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Manners,  willing,  if  possible, 
to  escape  any  very  close  cross-examination  till  he  could 
speak  with  more  security  on  the  many  points  of  De 
Yaux's  situation,  which  were  still  doubtful — "  in  the  fir^t 
place,  I  have  to  apologize,  my  dear  madam,  for  some 
want  of  courtesy  to-night  when  last  we  met ;  but  you 
must  remember  that  I  am  but  a  rude  soldier,  and  accus- 
tomed to  think  far  more  of  what  I  consider  my  duty  than 
of  what  is  poHte ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  good  news  will 
gain  me  your  forgiveness." 

"  If  your  perseversuice  have  gained  tidings  of  my  poor 
nephew,"  answered  Mrs.  Falkland,  "  my  forgiveness  for 
much  graver  ofiiences — could  Colonel  Manners  commit 
them — ^would  be  but  a  poor  recompense." 

'*  I  hope  Miss  Falkland  has  not  suffered  at  all,"  con- 
tinued Manners.  But  Mrs.  Falkland  exclaimed,  with  a 
amile,  "  Not  at  all,  I  trust !  but,  Colonel  Manners,  I  will 
not  be  put  off"  without  an  answer.  You  shall  not  keep 
idlyour  good  news  for  Marian,  and  refuse  to  let  me  share. 
What  have  you  discovered  V 


"  Why.  ray  dear  madam,"  aaswsrefi  Man 
UU  you  the  candid  tnith.  1  have  diacove» 
beyond  ihe  b»rc  fact,  tliat  De  Vauz  is  in  si 
not  well ;  and  you  tnusi  ask  me  no  more  q| 
can ^ve  you  satiafuctory answers,  liun  to) 
to  him,  however,  this  very  night,  and  wilii 
thia  time.  Miss  De  Vaux  wished  to  go  wit 
were  smiling  to  think  what  sort  of  aio? 
would  make  of  her  taking  a  midnight  v^ 
moors,  and  through  the  woods,  with  the  of 
of  dragoons  in  his  majesiy's  service." 

"  But  are  you  obliged  to  go  alone  T" 
Falkland. 

"  I  rather  thiidc  thiit  is  part  of  my  compad 
Manners ;  "  and  I  b<dieve  it  niiist  be  on  foC 

"  And  you  were  fatigued  an  hour  ago," 
Falkland ;  "  and  though  I,  selfishly,  cannot 
mind  to  ask  you  to  put  off  your  expedition  til 
yet  I  must  prevail  on  you  to  take  some  n 
So  saying,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  then  went 
not  ask  who  was  your  informant ;  and  I  fed 
tain  that  the  tidings  are  true,  becaasu  yo 
credit,  and  because  you  derived  them  from 

"  Now,  I  am  in  the  dark,"  said  Marian,  "  t 
to  this  person  you  speak  of  and  to  Isadore. 

C  believe  she  had  sidfered  from  any  accii 
mers,  as  you  inquired  of  my  nunt  just  i 
"  1  am  afraid  that  the  whole  story  wouli 
to  tell  yoH  at  this  moment,"  answered  Man 
footman  appeared,  and  Mrs,  Falkland  orde: 
freshmentatobebrought  immediately,  "espt 
see  1  have  to  sup  before  I  go ;  nor  will  I  den 
my  supper,  for,  to  lell  ihe  truth,  I  have  not 
Mrs.  Falkland  will  relate  our  whole  story  of 
when  1  am  gone ;  will  tell  you  how  your  co 
drowning  by  a  miracle ;  and  how  Colonel 
haved  in  a  ver>  rude  and  uncivil  manner; 
length  a  compromise  was  entered  into,  wh 
more  honour  upon  his  obstinacy  than  upo: 

"  No,  no.  Colonel  Manners,  I  will  not  1 
stories,"  answered  Mrs.  Falkland.  "  1  will 
hapa,  that  Colonel  Manners' s  duty  as  an  ofl 
feelings  as  a  man,  clashed  with  her  aunfs  d 
son  of  her  word,  and  her  feelings  as  a  worn 
aunt  did  what  she  seldom  does,— lost  her  I 
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that  Colonel  Maimers  ended  the  matter  wisely  and  well, 
and  by  his  perseverance  obtained  joyful  tidings  without 
a  breach  of  faith." 

"  You  are  both  speaking  in  mysteries  to  me,"  said 
Marian,  rising ;  "  so  1  will  go  and  make  Isadore  tell  me  ^^''' 

the  whole  in  less  enigmatical  language.  Where  is  she, 
my  dear  aunt  1"  . 

"  She  is  in  bed,"  answered  Mrs.  Falkland,  **  but  not 
likely  to  go  to  sleep." 

'*  m  bed !"  exclaimed  Marian ;  "  then,  indeed,  it  is 
time  that  I  should  go  and  see  her,  for  I  do.  not  ever  re- 
member Isadore  ha.ving  been  in  bed  at  nine  o'clock  be- 
fore, and  something  must  be  the  matter." 

Thus  saying,  she  quitted  the  room ;  and  left  Colonel 
Manners  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  to  relate,  the 
while,  to  Mrs.  Falkland,  as  much  as  he  had  time  and  in- 
clination to  tell  of  his. adventure  with  the  gipsy. 

''  1  fear  no  danger,"  he  concluded,  when  he  had  ascer* 
tained  by  his  watch  that  the  time  appointed  for  his  re- 
turn was  approaching — ''I  fear  no  danger,  and  have 
every  confidence  in  the  extraordinary  man  who  is  to  be 
my  guide ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  always  well  to  be 
prepared;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  oiily  exchange 
these  heavy  riding-boots  for  something  more  fit  for  walk- 
ing, but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols to  back  my  sword  in  case  of  need."  He  then  took 
leave  of  Mrs.  Falkland;  and,  after  making  the  alteration 
he  proposed,  once  more  sallied  out,  like  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha,  with  a  heart  scarcely  less  chivalrous,  though 
guided  by  a  mind  which  happily  had  power  to  restrain 
and  direct  the  operation  of  his  feelings.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  tlu*ead  of  his  adventures  must  be  broken  off  for 
a  wlidle,  in  order  that  we  may  leave  no  longer  unfilled 
that  void  in  his  history  which  now  exists  between 
the  moment  at  which  we  last  left  him  in  conversation 
with  Lord  Dewry«  and  that  of  his  sudden  reappearance 
at  Morley  House. 

Vol.  ll— I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  yoliune,  it 
may  be  remembeted,  that  we  left  Lord  Dewry  sitting 
in  the  saloon  of  Dewry  Hall  with  Colonel  Manners. 
Night  had  become  morning  before  the  messengers  for 
whom  he  waited  arrived  from  Dimden ;  and  when  they  did 
so,  they  brought  the  tidings  that  his  lordship's  well-laid 
scheme  had  failed ;  that  no  one  had  been  taken  by  the 
keepers  but  a  gipsy  boy ;  and  that  Sir  Roger  Millington, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  keepers,  had  been  wounded — ^the 
first  seriously,  the  second  but  slightly.  Manners  had 
expected  and  believed  that  the  peer  would  both  be  dis- 
appointed and  shocked  ;  but  a  variety  of  emotions  nat- 
urally sprang  froin  such  tidings,  in  the  situation  in  which 
Lord  Dewry  had  placed  himself,  which  could  not  be  un- 
derstood or  calculated  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  all 
the  dreary  secrets  of  his  heart.  He  was  disappointed,  it 
is  true,  that  Pharold  had  not  been  taken ;  but  he  trusted 
that,  with  all  the  means  employed  against  him,  the 
gipsy  would  not  be  able  to  escape. 

Far  from  either  shocked  or  sorry  was  he,  however, 
that  blood  had  been  spilt  in  the  affray  between  the 
keepers  and  the  gipsies,  or  that  death  might  ensue ;  for 
he  saw  that  his  grasp  upon  Pharold  would  thereby  be 
strengthened,  though  he  could  have  wished,  certamly, 
that  the  shot  which  had  been  fired  had  found  any  other 
bosom  than  that  of  Sir  Roger  MiUington,  from  whom  much 
good  service  remained  still  to  be  derived.  Such  feelings, 
of  course,  produced  some  effect  upon  his  behaviour, 
especially  as  Colonel  Manners's  cordial  co-operation  in 
his  plans,  without  making  him  entirely  forget  the  differ- 
ent principles  upon  which  they  acted,  had,  in  some  de- 
gree, thrown  him  off  his  guard  in  regard  to  the  minor 
points  of  demeanour.  The  effect,  indeed,  was  not  so 
striking  as  to  lead  Manners  to  suspect  any  thing  like  the 
truth ;  but  it  was  sufficiently  marked  to  call  his  atten- 
tion— to  appear  straftge  and  unpleasant — and  to  make 
him  think,  "  This  is  one  of  those  pampered  sons  of  lux- 
ury, who  only  feel  where  their  own  immediate  comforts 
are  concerned*     He  seems  to  care  no  more  for  tha 
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people  who  have  been  wounded  in  his  service  than  if 
they  were  things  of  wodd." 

After  a  few  short  comments  on  the  means  to  be  next 
employed,  Manners  retired  to  -the  chamber  prepared  for 
him,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  He  rose  betimes,  however : 
but  it  was  long  ere  the  peer  made  his  appearance ;  for* 
exhausted  with  activity,  and  watching,  and  contending 
passions — the  most  wearing  of  all  the  many  assailants 
of  life  and  strength — ^he  fell  into  a  deeper  slumber  than 
he  had  known  for  many  years.  At  length  he  came,  and 
at  a  late  hour  set  out  with  Colonel  Manners  for  Dimden; 
but  since  the  preceding  night  a  change  had  come  over 
his  feelings  towards  his  companion.  Then,  in  agitation, 
and  horror,  and  anxiety,  he  had  clung  to  any  one  for  the 
sake  of  society;  and  more  especi^y  to  one  whose 
character  and  reputation  gave  him  confidence,  and  whose 
warm  co-operation  afforded  support.  Now,  however, 
he  was  going  to  hear  from  his  agents  the  progress  of 
dark  and  subtle  plans  of  which  Colonel  Manners  knew 
nothing — ^to  examine  and  speak  with  persons  whom  he 
had  engaged  in  proceedings  equally  cunning  and  unjus- 
tifiable ;  and  he  could  very  well  have  dispensed  with  the 
presence  of  one  whose  bold  good  sense  was  likely  to 
search  and  see  further  than  might  be  at  all  convenient. 

These  feelings  influenced  his  demeanour  also;  and 
althoufi^h  he  could  not  be  absolutely  rude  to  a  person  he 
had  so  lately  courted,  and  who  was  so  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  him  in  every  respect,  yet  his  manners  were 
throughout  the  journey  sumcienUy  cold  and  repulsive 
to  make  Manners  determine  to  bring  their  companion- 
ship to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  their  arrival 
at  Dimden,  the  gipsy  lad  was  sent  for,  and  a  few  casual 
questions  asked  him  by  the  peer,  which  he  repelled  by 
either  obdurate  silence  or  sullen  monosyllables.  This, 
however,  was  what  Lord  Dewry  for  the  present  desired ; 
but  Colonel  Manners  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  hear 
more,  and  he  plied  the  prisoner  with  ever  yquestion  which 
he  judged  likely  to  elicit  some  information  concerning 
his  poor  friend  De  Vaux.  Little  satisfactory  news  did  he, 
indeed,  obtain ;  and,  in  fact,  received  no  reply  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  interrogations.  Still  the  impression 
upon  his  mind,  from  one  or  two  occasional  words  which 
the  lad  was  induced  to  speak,  was  strong,  that  he  at 
least  was  ignorant  that  De  Vaux  had  been  murdered,  and 
thence  arose  in  Manners^s  mind  the  first  reasonable  hope 
that  his  (hend  might  still  be  living. 


.._ The  peer  made  no  commeil 

looking  out  or  Ihe  window,  called  some  of  £ 
and  inquired  after  Sir  Roger  MiUinglon.  '7h 
that  the  knight  suffered  considerable  agony, 
surgeon  was  with  him  atiU. 

"Colonel  Manners,  you  mnsl  excuse  me 
hour,  while  I  visit  my  unfortunate  frieud,' 
Dewry,  with  a  frigid  bow.  "  My  poor  son' 
added,  while  his  quivering  lip,  at  the  very' 
tkis  son's  name,  betraved  that  on  that  subjt 
his  heart  was  painfully  senHible — "  my  poor 
of  course,  weiglis  heavily  upon  me ;  but  I  n 

Set  my  wounded  friend.  I  do  not  conteni 
etained  longer  than  half  an  Itour,  and  then 
the  honour  of  setting  you  down  at  Morley* 
drire  home." 

"  Do  not  hurry  yourself,  my  lord,"  answe» 
calmly :  "  I  have  some  inquiries  to  make  coi 
poor  mend,  and  the  means  that  have  been  t 
corer  any  thing  of  his  fate ;  and  therefore,  \ 
horao  over  to  Morley  House  this  morning, 
thither.    I  wish  you  good-day." 

As  it  was  not  the  peer's  wish  or  intentiod 
himself  altogether  of  Colonel  Mannera's  ii 
mimort  in  his  further  measures  against  I 
altnough  he  heartily  desired  his  absence  for  tl 
changed  his  torn-  iii  some  degree,  and  press 
to  stay  :  but  took  care,  at  the  same  time, 
inducements  as  he  knew  were  not  very  lil 
any  weight  with  him,  assuring  him  that  t 
was  full  five  miles,  and  the  road  fatiguing  a 

Manners,  however,  as  the  peer  expected, 
hia  design;  and,  taking  leave,  he  walked  c 
park,  while  Lord  Dewry  left  the  room,  as  il 
to  the  apartment  of  Sir  Roger  Millington. 
lowing  nim,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  1 
Manners  did  not  direct  his  steps,  in  the  first 
Morley  House  ;  but  thinking,  "His  lordship 
cem  for  this  Sir  Roger  Millington,  seems 
have  forgotten  the  poor  keeper  they  tall 
stopped  at  the  gate,  and  inquired  whither  tl 
man  had  been  carried.  The  old  woman  a 
gave  him  the  necessary  direction ;  and  pp 
the  cottage  which  she  described,  Manners  e 
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that  sort  of  frank  good  feeling  that  stands  on  no  ceremo- 
nies where  the  object  is  humane. 

He  found  the  wounded  keeper  still  suffering  consid- 
erably ;  and  he  found  also,  as  he  had  been  inclined  to 
suspect,  that  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  having  been 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  patient  of  higher  rsuik,  the  keeper 
had  been  entirely  neglected.  He  was  consequently 
more  ill  and  feverish  than  the  nature  of  his  wound  would 
otherwise  have  accounted  for ;  and  Manners,  knowing, 
from  much  experience  in  such  occurrences,  that  if  proper 
care  were  not  taken,  a  slight  injury  might  have  a  fatal 
termiaation,  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  for  the 
surgeon  who  was  attending  Miss  De  Vaux,  and  kin(Uy 
waited  his  arrival. 

In  conversation  with  the  keeper,  he  learned  that  Pha- 
rold  had  not  been  present  when  the  guns  were  fired,  and 
from  him,  also,  he  heard  the  particulars  of  the  afiray  in 
Dimden  Park,  the  wound  the  man  had  received  not 
having  been  sufficiently  severe  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  observing  every  thing  that  occurred  around  him 
afterward.  By  the  whole  of  his  narrative  the  character 
of  Pharold  rose  in  Manners^s  opinion,  and  his  hopes  of 
De  Vaux's  safety  were  strengthened :  but  still  he  deter- 
mined to  act  as  if  such  hopes  did  not  exist ;  and  accom- 
Sanying  the  surgeon  on  his  late  return  to  the  village  near 
Eorley  House,  he  prepared  to  pursue  the  search  for  the 
gipsy  as  ardently  as  ever.  What  followed  his  arrival  we 
have  already  seen. 

In  the  mean  while  Lord  Dewry  proceeded  through  the 
long  and  somewhat  dreary  galleries  of  Dimden  House 
to  a  distant  apartment,  but  not  to  the  chamber  in  which 
the  participator  in  his  dark  schemes  lay  on  a  bed  of 
agon;^  and  distress.  The  room  he  sought  was  solitary ; 
and,  ringing  the  bell,  he  ordered  Harvey,  the  head  keeper, 
to  be  sent  to  him.  The  man  was  already  in  the  house, 
waiting  his  orders,  and  somewhat  apprehensive  of  his 
lord's  displeasure  at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  But  as 
long  as  Pharold  was  ahve  and  free,  there  was  a  demon 
of  fear  in  the  bosom  of  Lord  Dewry  that  cowed  the 
more  violent  passions  of  his  nature  in  the  presence  of^ 
those  whom  he  used  as  his  tools.  The  consciousness 
of  the  .designs  in  which  he  employed  them  made  him 
treat  them  gently,  from  vague  but  anxious  surmises  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  care,  they  might  suspect  the 
motives  of  the  plans  they  mingled  with. 
Although,  then,  in  his  heart,  ne  could  have  felled  the 
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_  _  1^  fl»r*cy  V 

»«•.  There  muat  have  been  a  faulti 
~  le  fault  was  m  the  cursed  cowardice  t 
^e,  my  lonl,"  repLed  the 
UwT  would  but  have  ToUowed  me,  we  ahou 
the  Uackfaeed  villain  any  how.  Two  at 
night  have  coi  wounded,  btit  do  matter 
ibtwkd  liave  had  him  aafe  here,  if  they  wa 
coaie  on.  But  one  fell  back,  and  another 
ikM  when  I  bad  got  them  up  agaiost  the  \n 
bin  iwtt  with  me,  and  two  could  do  cothi 
good  doien." 

**  Lei  me  hear  how  the  whole  business 
M*d  the  peer :  "  remember  that  I  have  no 
of  it  from  any  ooe ;  and  we  must  try  to 
bM  goue  wrong." 

The  park-keeper  was,  of  course,  glad  ei 
hisBtoiyin  the  way  that  best  suited  him  ;  a 
the  events  which  we  already  know  accord! 
particular  version.  The  first  error,  he  d 
that  several  of  the  men  whom  he  had  hire 
pose  of  capturing  the  ^psies  were  too  lal 
dezvoiM,  and  several  did  not  come  at  all. 
^ipointmenta,  and  the  delay  they  occaaio) 
rented  his  taking  advantage  of  the  momi 
gipsies'  guns  were  discharged  after  the  sla 
deer,  and.  as  time  lost  is  never  regained,  hi 
ultimate  failure  of  his  whole  plan.  He  assi 
however,  tliat  Pharold  had  been  one  of  ■■ 
gaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  game  ;  am 
been  active  in  the  atTray  wherein  Sir  Rog 
and  the  keener  had  been  wounded.  Some 
men,  he  said,  were  not  very  clear  about  th 
he  was  ready  to  swear  to  it.  He  then  rel; 
boy  William  had  been  seized  by  two  of  hi 
had  been  detached  for  that  purpose  ;  am 
long  account  uf  the  measures  which  he 
order  to  trace  the  gipsies  in  their  flight. 

"  Is  the  keeper  badly  wounded  V  deraan 
thoughtfully. 

"  He  did  not  seem  bad  at  first,  my  lord,' 
man;  "but  ihey  say  he  is  much  worse  tfa 
and  his  wife  is  afraid  he  will  die." 

The  peer  muttered  something  betwM 
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which  might  be,  "  So  much  the  better ;''  but  this  soimd 
reached  Harvey's  ears  but  imperfectly,  and  Lord  Dewry 
went  on  in  a  louder  tone,  **  Poor  fellow !  have  you  seen 
him*  Harvey  ?" 

*'  Not  myself,  my  lord,"  answered  the  keeper ;  "  but 
his  wife  came  up  to  see  if  the  doctor  could  go  down, 
and  I  spoke  with  her  for  a  minute." 

"  Poor  fellow !''  said  the  peer ;  "  but  we  must  take 
care  that  his  murderer  does  not  escape,  Harvey.  Have 
you  thought  of  no  way  by  which  we  can  catch  him  1" 

**  Why,  he  is  a  keen  hand,  that  Pharold,  my  lord," 
replied  the  keeper ;  ''  but  I  do  think  we  caji  manage  it^ 
if  your  lordship  likes  to  try." 

*'  Try  !"  said  Lord  Dewry  :  "  I  will  make  him  a  rich 
and  happy  man,  Harvey,  who  brings  that  villain  to  jus- 
tice.   But  how  do  you  think  it  can  be  managed  1" 

'*  Why,  I  scarcely  know  as  yet,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  keeper ;  "  I  have  had  sure  eyes  upon  some  of  the 
gipsy  folks,  and  think  I  can  make  out  whereabouts  they 
have  gone  to  ;  but  Pharold  knows  better  than  to  go  with 
them.  Besides,  he  was  in  the  park  there,  not  many 
hours  ago,  in  the  broad  daylight." 

'*  Impudent  villain !"  cried  the  peer ;  "  but  what  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  could  bring  him  there  ?  Are  you  sure 
it  was  he  T' 

"  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
keeper;  "and  had  nearl^r  caught  him  with  my  own 
hands ;  for  we  had  him  pinned  in  between^  seven  and 
eight  of  us  and  the  river:  but  without  minding  us  more 
than  if  we  had  been  rabbits,  he  took  to  the  water  like  a 
hard-run  fox,  and  swam  the  river  outright." 

Lord  Dewry  paused ;  for  there  was  something  in  the 
daring  hardihood  of  the  gipsy  congenial  to  the  bold  and 
fearless  spirit  whicli  had  animated  himself  in  early  years ; 
and  he  felt  a  sort  of  stem  admiration  which  even  hatred 
could  not  quell.  At  length,  however,  he  repeated,  **  But 
what  could  bring  him  here  ?  He  could  not  be  fool 
enough  to  come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  daring  his 
pursuers." 

"  No,  no,  my  lord,"  answered  Harvey.  "  He  came 
after  this  boy  that  we  caught,  I  dare  say.  The  boy  may 
be  a  bit  of  a  relation,  or,  at  all  events,  a  friend ;  and  they 
did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him,  for  he  was  taken 
apart.  Now,  my  lord,  I  was  thinking — if,  might  be  so 
bold — ^that  one  might,  perhaps,  turn  this  boy  to  some 
,account|  and  get  hun— do  you  see,  my  lord  V' 
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The  mind  of  the  peer  had  been  so  long  habituated  to 
revolve  dark  and  tortuous  schemes,  that  it  was  apt  and 
ready  to  comprehend  the  significant  word,  or  half-spoken 
hint,  which  often  forms  the  language  of  those  who  are 
afraid  to  give  their  purposes  full  utterance.  Thus  he 
gained  an  instant  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  plaH 
which  the  keeper  had  conceived,  although  he  saw  not 
the  details ;  and  he  answered,  "  I  do  see,  Harvey,  I  do 
see !  That  is  to  say,  I  see  what  you  mean ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  managed.  If  the  boy  had  any  means 
of  communicating  with  his  own  gang,  he  might,  perhaps, 
lure  the  chief  vilUin  of  the  whole  into  our  net ;  but  we 
know  not  where  they  are,  and  he,  in  all  probability,  is 
still  more  ignorant." 

"  I  know  well  enough  where  a  part  of  them  are," 
answered  the  keeper.  "  Some  went  down  towards  the 
water,  and  I  cannot  trace  them :  but  some,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, went  across  the  common  to  the  Dingley  wood, 
where  they  are  still,  I  am  sure ;  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  the  others  soon  joined  them,  for  it  is  uncommon  what 
a  fancy  those  gipsies  have  for  sticking  to  each  other, 
especially  in  misfortune ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if 
they  were  to  hang  about  here  till  they  hear  what 
becomes  of  this  lad.  He  may  be  Pharold's  son,  for  any 
thing  I  know." 

"  Would  that  he  were !  would  that  he  were  !"  cried 
the  peer,  vehemently,  the  memory  of  his  ovm  son  cross- 
ing the  confused  crowd  of  other  thoughts  that  pressed 
upon  his  brain.  "  Would  that  he  were !  I  would  find 
the  means  to  wring  his  heart.  But  still,"  he  added,  after 
pausing  for  some  moments  on  the  pleasant  thoughts  of 
revenge — "but  still  the  boy  is  cut  off  from  afl  com- 
munication with  them." 

**  But  we  can  let  him  have  some,  if  your  lordship 
pleases,"  said  the  keeper.  "  If  your  lordship  remembers, 
I  told  you  of  a  man  named  Harry  Saxon,  who  always 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  poachers  and  such  like,  and 
who  put  these  gipsies  up  to  the  deer-steahng.  Now  we 
could  let  him  get  speech  of  the  boy ;  and  if  any  one 
heard  of  it,  we  would  say  it  was  only  to  see  whether  he 
could  swear  to  the  youtn,  and  he  would  soon  take  any 
message  to  his  people  for  him." 

"  But  will  he  undertake  the  task  1  and  can  we  depend 
upon  him  1"  asked  the  peer. 

**  Why,  ye — s,  my  lord,  I  think  we  may,"  answered  Har- 
vey, thoughtfully.    "  He's  a  good  sort  of  a  man  enough ; 
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snd  besides,  I  rather  think  I  could  send  him  across  th» 
water  to  Botany,  if  I  liked,  for  something  I  saw  him  do 
one  day,  and  he  knows  it  top ;  and  so  he  is  sdways  very 
civil  iand  obliging  to  me.'' 

"  Wett  may  he  be  so,"  replied  the  peer,  with  a  curling 
lip.  "  But  can  you  get  at  him  soon  ?  There's  no  time 
to  be  lost  in  such  a  business." 

I  can  get  at  him  in  a  minute,"  answered  the  keeper; 

for  he  came  up  to  my  house  about  an  hour  ago ;  and 
he  is  in  a  bit  of  a  fright  about  all  this  bad  business  of 
the  shooting.     So  I  toldhim  to  stay  there  till  1  had  seen 
your  lordship,  and  I  would  tell  him  how  things  went . 
when  I  came  back." 

*'  Go  and  bring  him  then,"  said  the  peer  quickly — "  go 
and  bring  him — ^yet  stay  a  moment,  Harvey.  Let  me 
consider  what  is  to  be  done  when  he  does  come.  He  is 
to  be  admitted  to  speech  of  this  gipsy  lad ;  and  what 
theni" 

"  Why,  my  lord,  I  dare  say  the  boy  can  be  frightened 
into  sending  a  message  to  Pharold  to  come  down  and 
help  him  out." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  the  peer,  "  it  must  be  better  ar- 
range than  that.  Let  me  see.  The  windows  of  the 
strong  room  look  out  into  the  close  wood,  and  any  one 
from  the  outside  could  saw  away  the  iron  bars.  Yes, 
that  will  do.  But  the  lad  himself  must  be  tutpred  in 
the  first  place.  Quick,  then,  Harvey,  go  and  bring  your 
fiiend ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  wiU  see  the  boy  alone. 
Do  not  come  in  till  you  hear  that  I  have  sent  for  you." 

The  keeper  retired,  and  the  peer  again  rang  the  bell, 
to  direct  that  the  young  gipsy  should  be  brought  before 
him  once  more.  His  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  and 
two  stout  fellows  appeared,  vnth  the  prisoner  between 
them. 

^  Leave  him  with  me,"  said  the  peer,  as  soon  as  they 
had  brought  him  two  or  three  steps  forward  in  the  room. 
The  men,  who  had  .calculated  on  enjoying  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  cross-examination,  and  who  hsul  even  in  their 
hearts  formed  the  aspiration  that  they  hoped  his  lord- 
ship would  pump  him  well,  stared  with  some  mortifica- 
tion at  being  excluded  from  witnessing  the  mental  torture 
of  their  fellow-creature ;  but  Lord  Dewry,  who  read 
something  of  the  kind  in  their  countenances,  not  only 
repeated  his  command,  but  bade  them  wait  at  the  end 
of  the  adjoining  passage  till  they  were  joined  by  Harvey, 
the  head  keeper.    There  was  no  resource ;  and  there- 
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fore  theyob«yed.shutiingthedoor,  andlen 
lace  to  face  with  the  captive. 

The  gipB)'  youth  migtit  be  eighteen  or  lui 
o(  age ;  tliiit  season  of  life  whea  enjoyau 
&nt  freshness ;  when  all  the  world  is  as  bri( 
■wei^t,  and  as  sparkling  as  a  siuniuer  manl 
iiD'Agiiiatioii  and  passion  are  setting  out  hs 
upon  the  ardent  race  thkt  soon  wearies  ihem 
mentory  fullowa  llicin  quick,  gathering  up  i 
that  ttiey  pluck  and  cast  away  as  they  go,  bin 
burdened  with  any  of  the  caree,  or  sorrow! 
pointments  which  they  are  destined  to  cncoi 
end:  he  was,  in  fact,  at  that  age  when  life  is 
est.  His  form  was  full  of  nascent  vigour,  a 
was  flaei  but  his  whole  countenance,  tluud 
by  its  variety  and  play  of  feature,  active  ii 
and  perhaps  a  degree  of  enterprise,  betrayei 
uncertain,  undecided  expression,  which  is  n 
seen  in  the  face  of  the  Arm  and  the  determ 

Ker  gazed  on  liim  for  a  moment,  seeing  all, 
tng  all.  in  order  lo  work  upon  his  prisoner 
both  nia  circumstances  and  hia  weaknesses^ 

"  You  are  very  young,"  he  said  at  lengtlf 
of  stem  gravity — "  you  are  very  young  to  b^ 
crimes  liKe  these.     What  is  youi  age  V       ■] 

Tbat  sort  of  dogged  Butleooesa,  half  sli; 
hatred,  which  a  contemned  and  separate  tbc 
their  infain'y  taught  by  nature  to  dispUiy  leu 
oppressors,  was  the  only  source  of  resista 
character  of  the  young  gipsy,  whose  powers 
tion  were  naturally  small,  and  whose  mind  w 
fied  by  firm  and  vigorous  principles  of  any  ki 
sufficient  in  the  present  instance,  however,  t 
silent ;  and  he  stood,  with  his  dark  eyes  fise 
ground,  and  his  arms  hanging  by  his  side,  ap 
unmoved  as  if  the  peer  had  addressed  him  in 
tliat  he  did  not  comprehend. 

"  You  are  very  young,"  repeated  Lord  Di 
■waiting  some  lime  in  vain  for  an  answer- 
very  young  to  be  engaged  in  crimes  like  tl 
must  be  sweet  to  you ;  there  must  be  a  thou 
sures  that  you  are  just  beginning  to  enjo 
sand  hopes  of  greater  pleasures  hereaAer;  I 
be  many  friends  that  you  grieve  to  part 
some,"  he  added,  seeing  the  youth's  Up  qui 
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some  that,  doubtless,  you  love  beyond  any  thing  on 
earth*'* 

A  tear  rolled  over  the  rich  brown  cheek  of  the  gipsy 
boy,  and  betrayed  that  he  not  only  understood  what  was 
said  to  him,  but  felt  every  word  at  his  heart's  core,  as 
the  peer,  with  barbarous  skill,  sought  out  every  fresh 
wound  in  his  bosom,  and  tearing  them  open  one  by  one. 
poured  in  the  rankling  poison  of  insincere  commisersP 
tion.  **Ah!"  continued  Lord  Dewry,  "it  is  sad  and 
terrible,  indeed,  to  think  of  being — at  the  very  moment 
when  one  is  the  happiest — at  the  very  moment  when 
one  loves  one's  friends  the  best — at  the  very  moment, 
perhaps,. when  all  our  hopes  are  about  to  be  fulfilled — to 
think  of  being  cut  off  from  them  all,  and  to  die  a  horrid 
and  painful- death !  and  yet  such  must  be  your  fate,  my 
poor  boy ;  such  must  be  inevitably  your  fate,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  murder  committed  in  my  park  last 
night." 

*•  I  murdered  no  one,"  cried  the  youth,  with  a  convul- 
sive sob,  that  nearly  rendered  what  he  said  unintelUgi- 
Ue.    "I  murdered  no  one." 

''  But  your  companions  did,"  answered  the  peer,  glad 
to  have  forced  him  into  breaking  silence.  **  You  were 
not  present,  it  is  true ;  but  you  trespassed  on  my. park 
for  evil  purposes  with  those  who  did  commit  murder, 
and  are  therefore  an  accessary  to  the  deed.  Banish  all 
hope,  poor  boy ;  for  to-morrow  I  must  certainly  commit 
you  to  the  county  jail,  from  which  you  will  only  go  to 
trial  and  to  execution.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  I  grieve  for 
you,  to  think  that  you  must  never  see  again  those  you 
love ;  that  you  must  be  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  youth 
and  happiness — ^I  grieve  for  you,  indeed." 

**  Then  why  do  you  not  let  me  out  1"  cried  the  lad. 
**  If  you  grieve  for  me,  let  me  run  away." 

•*  That  is  impossible,"  answered  the  peer ;  **  but  per- 
haps I  may  do  something  to  make  your  fate  less  bitter. 
Death  you  must  undergo ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  may 
soften  the  strictness  of  your  imprisonment.  Is  there 
any  one  whom  you  would  wish  to  see — any  of  your 
friends  and  companions  who  might  comfort  you  by 
coming  to  visit  you  V 

*•  What  is  the  use,  if  I  must  die  V  said  the  gipsy, 
sullenly,  dropping  his  tearful  eyes  to  the  ground,  and 
clenchmg  tighter  his  clasped  hands  together ;  but  Lord 
Dewry  saw  that  there  was  something  more  working  in 
* '   mind,  and  warily  held  his  peace.    ^  There  is  none  I 


with  a  deep  sigh; 
«T«n  if  1  were  to  asK.' 

"And  why  noli"  demanded  the  peer,  4 
mocb  unconceni  as  it  was  possible  for  him. 
when  coming  near  the  veiy  subject  of  b 
"  Why  would  any  one  prevent  her  from  ci 
#t»ila  comfort  you !  He  must  be  venr  cm 
jfou,  when  you  have  so  short  a  time  to  Iive.7 

"  No,  he  is  not  cruel,"  said  the  youth ;  "  | 
hot  not  cruel;  but  he  would  not  let  her  cot 
eee,  because  a  year  ago  I  was  lo  have  had  It 
wife— at  least  so  Mother  Gray  always  told  nM 
Pharold  loved  her ;  and  though  hor  own  lore 
that  way,  her  nu>ther,  whijn  she  was  dying,  b 
Lena  to  him,  because  he  was  better  able  to  t| 
her  than  any  one  else.  Aud  he  does  not  | 
Lena  speak  to  nie,  I  know." 

"  So  he  look  yoiu'  bride  from  you,"  said  tli 
a  little  delighied  to  hear  tidinga  which  promiB 
for  success ;  "  he  took  your  bride  from  you,  I 
is  jealous  of  you.  Well,  then,  listen  to  me, 
wedl  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Your  fata 
own  hands.  You  are  left  to  choose  betwet 
death!" 

The  Touth  gazed  dully  in  hia  face  for  a.  ^ 
if hedidnol comprehend hiswordsatlirat;  b 
instant  he  burst  forth,  "  Life,  life,  life,  then!' 
clasping  his  hands  together,  and  raising  his  ( 
ing  with  new  hope ;  "  life,  oh,  [  choose  life  !' 

"There  ia  but  one  way,  however,"  repliet 
"by  wliicli  you  cau  obtiiin  it  This  Pharoh 
man  who  took  away  your  bride,  1  have  ever 
believe  killed  iny  brother  and  murdered  my  i 

"  Then  that  ia  the  way  he  gels  money,  no 
how,"  cried  the  youth. 

"  Most  probably  it  is,"  answered  Lord  De 
mark  me,  if  you  can  contrive  a  means  to  ge 
my  power,  you  shall  not  only  go  free,  but  ht 
reward.    This  is  your  only  chance  for  life." 

The  lad's  countenance  fell  in  a  moment 
young,  and  the  better  spirit  was  the  first  to  ; 
no,"  he  cried ;  "  I  hate  Pharold,  but  I  will 
him." 

"  Then  you  must  die,"  said  the  peer,  sterr 

The  better  spirit  was  still  predominant: 
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|nre9ented  itself  to  the  youth's  mind  but  that  of  betray- 
mg  the  chief  of  his  tribe.  He  thought  not  for  thd 
moment  of  the  lovehness  of  life,  he  thought  not  of  the 
horrors  of  death,  he  remembered  not  either  love  or  hate^ 
in  the  strong  impression  of  a  duty  which  had  been  fixed 
in  his  heart  from  childhood ;  and  he  answered  in  a  loiar 
sad  tone,  "  Then  die  I  will."  • 

"  But  think,"  said  the  peer,  who  had  anticipated  the 
first  eflfect  of  his  proposal,  and  reserved  every  strongei* 
inducement,  every  palliating  argument,  to  tempt  and  to 
excuse  the  unhappy  youth,  when  the  immediate  impress 
sion  was  over — "  tliink  what  it  is  you  choose — impris- 
onment in  a  close  room  by  yourself  for  several  days  i 
then  trial  and  condemnation,  and  then  death  upon  a 
gibbet,  with  nobody  to  comfort  you,  nobody  to  speak  to 
fou ;  but  you  must  go  through  the  horrorj  and  the  agonyi 
and  the  shame  all  alone  and  unsupported."  The  boy 
shuddered,  and  the  peer  proceeded,  changing  the  pic- 
ture, however : — ^**  This  is  what  you  choose.  Now  what 
is  it  you  cast  away  1— life,  and  happiness,  and  mor6 
wealth  than  ever  you  knew,  and  most  probably  the  pos- 
session of  the  girl  you  love  best  upon  the  earth." 

The  peer  was  experienced  in  temptations ;  for  he  had 
tmdergone  and  yielded  to  them  himself,  and  he  knew^ 
by  the  dark  histories  of  his  own  heart,  all  the  wiles  and 
artifices  by  which  the  fiend  lures  on  successfully  even 
the  firm  and  the  determined  to  acts  at  which  they  have 
shuddered  in  their  days  of  innocence. 

The  young  gipsy  listened^  and  hesitated,  atid  felt  all 
Ills  resolutions  give  way ;  but  so  fearful  was  the  struggle 
in  his  bosom,  that  his  limbs  trembled  and  his  teeth  chat- 
tered as  if  he  had  been  shaken  by  an  ague,  llie  keen 
eye  that  was  upon  him,  however,  did  not  fail  to  mark 
and  understand  his  emotion ;  and  Lord  Dewry  proceeded^ 
**  Well  may  Lena  think  you  love  her  but  little,  when  you 
scruple,  by  a  few  words,  to  break  the  hateful  bonds  that 
tie  her  to  this  murderer  Pharold,  and  when  you  have  the 
power  to  make  her  your  own,  yet  refuse  to  use  it." 

"  But  I  tell  you,"  cried  the  boy,  vehemently,  "  that 
Lena  would  never  consent ;  that  even  if  she  were  to 
know  that  1  had  done  such  a  thing  she  would  hate  mef 
and  curse  me ;  that  I  should  be  driven  forth  from  my 
people,  and  never  see  her  more." 

*•  But  neither  she  nor^any  one  else,'*  replied  the  peeff 
**  need  ever  know  one  circumstance  about  it.  If  yoil 
will  undertake  to  do  What  I  wish,  I  ^ill  tell  ychi  »  ptlM 
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by  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  without  any  being  on 
the  earth  knowm;^  it  but  you  and  I."^ 

**  But  if  Pharold  should  be  innocent,"  said  the  youths 
*^  the  guiltless  blood  would  be  upon  my  hand,  and  it  would 
Qurse  me." 

^But  if  Pharold  be  innocent,  his  blood  shall  not  be 
qJipd,"  replied  the  peer :  *'  let  him  prove  his  innocence, 
and  he  shall  go  as  free  as  you ;  but  he  cannot  prove  his 
innocence,  for  he  is  guilty ;  and'  you,  in  delivering  him 
up,  do  but  what  is  right  and  good ;  you  do  but  avenge 
the  innocent  blood  he  has  shed,  though  at  the  same  time 
you  gain  for  yourself  life,  and  liberty,  and  happiness, 
and  the  girl  that  you  love." 

"  Well,  well,  well !"  cried  the  boy,  "  tell  me  what  it 
is  I  am  to  do." 

*'  Will  you  undertake  it !"  demanded  the  peer,  eagerly. 

"If,"  answered  the  gipsy — for  probably  there  was 
never  yet  a  crime  committed,  in  regard  to  which  the 
criminal  did  not  propose  some  palliating  motive,  in  order 
to  deceive  his  own  heart  at  the  time,  and  to  calm  the 
anticipated  reproaches  of  his  conscience  thereafter — "  if 
you  will  promise,  by  God  and  the  heavens,  that,  if  Pha- 
rold is  innocent,  you  will  let  him  go  free." 

Lord  Dewry  paused  for  an  instant.  It  is  strange,  but 
no  less  true  than  strange,  that  the  mind  not  only  habitu- 
ates itself  to  evil,  but  habituates  itself  to  a  particular 
course  of  evil,  and  the  same  person  who  Will  boldly 
reiterate  a  crime  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  will  start 
at  a  much  less  heinous  offence,  if  it  be  new  to  his  habits. 
Thus,  Lord  Dewry  paused  for  an  instant  ere  he  swore 
to  a  promise  which  he  intended  to  evade ;  but  he  soon 
remembered  that,  in  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing, 
there  was  no  halting  at  so  airy  a  thing  as  an  oath ;  and 
he  replied,  "  By  all  that  is  sacred,  he  shall  go  free,  if  he 
proves  himself  innocent." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  will  do  what  you 
wish ;  but,  oh,  if  you  deceive  me !" 

"  Deceive  you  in  what  1"  demanded  the  peer.  "  I  have 
promised  that,  if  he  prove  himself  innocent,  he  shall  of 
course  go  free :  it  is  but  just." 

"  But  it  was  not  of  that  I  spoke,"  said  the  gipsy :  "  I 
thought  if  you  were  to  deceive  me  into  trapping  Pharold, 
and  then  not  to  let  me  go  myself!" 

"  On  my  honour !  on  my  soul !"  cried  the  peer,  with 
a  ready  vehemence,  which  convinced  the  youth  more 
easily  than  would  have  been  poMlble,  if  he  had  known 
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how  often  men  pledge  their  honour  and  their  sotd  when 
the  real  jewels  are  no  longer  theirs — when  their  true 
honour  has  been  lost  for  years,  and  their  soul  pawned 
deeply  to  an  eternal  foe. 

«*  Well,  well,"  he  answered,  "  I  will  do  it.  Tell  me 
how  it  is  to  be  done." 

"  Tell  me  first,"  said  the  peer :  "  this  Pharold — ^haris 
jealous  of  you,  it  seems  1"  The  boy  smiled  faintly. 
**  Will  he,  then,  take  sufficient  interest  in  your  fate  to 
attempt  to  rescue  you,  if  he  thinks  there  is  a  probability 
of  success  1" 

"  That  he  will!"  answered  the  youth;  "  besides,  if  I 
could  get  at  Lena,  she  would  persuade  him.  But  how 
can  I  get  at  her  ?  She  will  not  come  here,  and  I  cannot 
go  to  her." 

'^  But  do  you  think  that  if  you  were  to  send  a  message 
to  her,"  demanded  Lord  Dewry,  "  that  she  would  try  to 
persuade  him  to  attempt  your  rescue,  and  that  she  has 
mfluence  enough  to  work  him  to  her  purpose  1" 

"  That  she  has,  that  she  has,"  answered  the  gipsy : 
**  Pharold  often  gives  her  a  cross  word ;  but  when  she 
likes  to  try,  she  can  always  get  her  own  way,  for  all 
that.  But  how  can  I  send  a  message  to  her  ?  I  know 
not  where  she  is,  nor  where  Pharold  is ;  though  once, 
as  I  looked  out  through  the  bars  of  the  window  this 
morning,  I  thought  I  saw  him  through  the  gray  mist, 
standing  under  the  distant  trees,  and  watching  the 
house.  But  they  may  have  gone  far  before  this  time-; 
yet,  if  you  were  to  let  me  out  for  a  few  hours^  I  would 
soon  find  them." 

"  We  will  seek  a  better  way,^  answered  the  peer,  with- 
out taking  any  further  notice  of  the  simple  cunning  with 
which  the  youth  spoke.  **  I  hear  from  my  gamekeepers 
that  a  man  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages  has 
been  inquiring  for  you,  and  most  likely  he  knows  where 
your  friends  and  companions  are.  Now,  as  you  promise 
to  do  what  I  ask,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  see  you,  and 
you  must  send  to  Lena  whatever  message  yon  think 
will  induce  her  to  persuade  Pharold  to  come  to  your 
rescue." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy ;  "  but  I  must  first  know  how  he 
can  rescue  me,  for  Pnarold  will  never  come  unless  he 
thinks  it  likely.  Ay,  and  the  story  must  be  a  clever  one, 
too ;  for  he  is  as  cunning  as  a  sentinel-crow,  and  smells 
powder  at  a  mile^s  distance." 

**  I  must  leave  you  to  frame  the  story  as  yon  think 


t4iyp  lie  or  a  sledge- hanimet,  he  can  easlL] 
free  by  breaking  ihe  bars  of  iron  that  cross  the 
Yon  may  addi  "lat  there  ia  never  any  one  on 
irf  the  bouiie  all  night,  and  »o  that  b«  will  be 
Mfc." 

The  lad  huag  down  his  head ;  and  the  hot 
sliaAe,  as  he  thought  of  what  he  was  undenaklc 
from  hift  heart  to  his  cheeks.  There  wa^  agi 
ni^niary  struggle,  but  the  good  had  been  cooqui 
already;  and  th«  thoit^ht  of  life,  and  Lena,  and  b 
and  freedom  from  the  oppresaife  terror  thai 
down  his  heart  ia  his  prison,  got  the hetterofev 
besides  i  and  he  rcpiied,  "  But  what  shall  I  d 
thrust  the  file  and  the  e ledge-hammer  tbrougfa 
to  me,  and  bid  me  work  for  myseiri" 

Lord  Dewry  instantly  saw  the  validity  of  th 
objection,  and  the  piobabtliiy  thai  Pharold,  ii 
coming  lnm»eir,  would  send  some  woman  or  » 
with  the  implement  which  might  be  secessai 
tins  the  prisoner  at  liberty.  "  Vou  must  tell  I 
said,  after  some  minutes'  thought,  "  that  you  a 
that  TOD  cannot  cut  through  iheb»rs  for  yourt 

-*  But  the  man  who  gives  Lheai  the  messa^ 
thallamoot  tied,^rep£«d  ^yoath;  aod,afte 
•for  a  few  moments,  he  added,  "  No,  no ;  I  havi 
of  a  bet(,;r  w:iy,  I  will  nol  trust  him  with  an; 
lars :  I  will  bid  him  ask  Lena  and  Mother  Gra 
Pharold  to  gel  me  out ;  but,  al  all  events,  for 
of  them  to  come  down,  and  spoak  with  me  thi 
bars  to-night,  and  then  I  can  make  them  do  wh 
But  you  must  let  them  go,  remember!"  he  e 
"  You  must  not  atop  the  women  if  they  come. 

"  1  shall  certainly  stop  none  but  Pharold," 
the  peer :  "  the  rest  may  come  and  go  as  they 
only  do  not  you  trifle  with  me  j  for  be  you  stu< 
shall  not  only  nol  have  your  liberty,  but  that,  i 
be  not  in  my  power  before  to-morrow  nigh 
you  shall  be  sent  to  the  county-jail  for  instant 

"  And  how,"  said  the  youth,  whose  shyness 
wearing  away — "  and  how  ao}  I  to  get  my  lib* 
Pharold  is  in  your  power  ?" 

"The  door  shall  be  set  open,"  answered  the  p 
you  shall  go  out  freely." 

1'  ^ut  how  can  1  be  sure  of  that  1"  he  demanc 
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**  You  may  keep  us  both,  for  aught  I  know.  Will  you 
write  it  down  ?  for  I  have  heard  that  you  Englishmen 
are  more  bound  by  what  is  written  than  by  what  is  said/' 

Lord  Dewry  again  paused  for  a  moment,  somewhat 
embarrassed;  but  after  revolving  the  probable  conse- 
quences in  his  mind  for  some  time,  he  replied,  "  I  will 
write  it  down,  if  you  require  it." 

"  Do— do,  then,"  said  the  youth ;  and  the  peer,  ringing 
the  bell,  ordered  writing-materials  to  be  brought.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived,  he  sat  down,  and  drew  up  a  prom- 
ise, artfuUy  couched  in  such  terms  as  he  felt  sure  covAA 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  implicate  his  character  or 
betray  his  real  views,  if  ever  it  should  be  produced 
against  him. 

"  As  the  prisoner,"  so  the  writing  ran,  "  now  in  cus- 
tody at  Dimden,  is  ^apparently  only  an  accessary,  and 
not  a  principal,  in  the  crime  lately  committed  at  this 
place,  I  hereby  promise  him,  on  condition  of  his  placing 
m  the  hands  of  justice  the  notorious  felon  Pharold, 
against  whom  various  warrants  have  issued,  at  present 
unsuccessfully,  that  he  shall  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty^  as  soon  as  he  has  accomplished  the  same.    In 

witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this 

day  of ,"  &c.  &c. 

'Hie  youth's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  read ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  liberty  and  safety  which  opened  before  him  blot- 
ted out  at  once  from  memory  the  dark  and  viUanous  step 
which  he  must  take  to  reach  them.  "  I  will  do  it !  I  witt 
do  it !"  he  cried ;  '*  but  you  must  let  me  do  it  my  own 
way,  for  I  must  not  let  any  one  in  the  whole  world  know 
that  it  is  my  doing.  It  must  seem  that  he  is  taken  by 
accident,  while  helping  me,  and  .that  I  have  made  my 
escape  in  the  mean  time ;  and  then  I  shall  be  free,  and 
Lena  will  be  mine !"  And  the  youth  clapped  his  hands 
in  the  vehemence  of  reawakened  hope. 

"  Well,  wen,"  said  the  peer,  his  anxiety  for  his  ulti- 
mate object  commg  eagerly  upon  him  as  soon  as  his 
immediate  purpose  was  accomplished — "  well,  well,  the 
man  I  spoke  of  shall  have  admittance  to  you  immedi- 
ately. But,  remember,  you  must  lose  no  time ;  for  the 
longest  space  I  can  afford  you  is  this  night  and  to-morr 
row  night." 

"  Some  of  the  women  will  come  to  me  to-night,"  ani- 
'swered  the  youth ;  "  and  to-morrow  night,  fear  not,  Pha- 
rold shall  stand  under  the  window  of  the  prison-room^ 
some  time  between  the  rising  of  the  moon  and  the  sun* 

K8 
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Bu  wtttcb  well,  and  if  you  tuike  him  not  it  is  < 
fault." 

"  So  be  it,  tlien,"  said  the  peer ;  "  and  now ; 
ratiim  lo  speak  with  (he  persou  I  meationed,  ^ 
MMin  be  aent  to  you."  Thus  saying.  Lord  Den 
back  the  two  men  who  liad  brought  the  you 
Ihither ;  and,  aTlcr  hiddiug  them  take  hira  bai 
•tron(;  room,  told  them,  in  his  hearing,  as  an  e 
his  eood-will,  to  lei  him  have  every  thing  tl 
reaiier  him  comfortable  in  strict  impriBonmeat. 
as  the  men  appeared,  the  boy  resumed  his  look 
Bhyness;  and, hanging lus head, followed themj 
&om  the  room. 

The  moment  he  had  departed,  the  peer  sent  I 
for  the  keeper,  who  had  not  yet  returned,  howe 
Lord  Dewry  was  kept  for  a  short  time  under  1 
tion  of  his  own  impatient  spirit.  At  length  Hi 
peared,  followed  by  hia  confederate,  Harry  Sa: 
It  would  have  given  sincere  pleasure  to  a  dl 
Lavatcr  to  see  how  well  this  worthy's  couiiteni 
responded  with  his  actions. 

He  was  a  mnn  of  about  five-and-forty,  and  wl 
iieople  would  call  a.  good-looking  man;  that  it 
ne  had  a  fresh  country  complexion,  a  high  lai 
with  small  nostrils,  a  eapauious  mouth,  furnis 
iriiite  sad  regular  teeth,  a  small  keen  black  tn 
a  veryoverhanging  and  observing  brow,  a  forer 
but  broad,  niid  surmcmiilcil  with  a  hiyer  of  (iriR 
hair,  smoothed  down,  and  poiished  with  the  m 
fijl  and  scrupulous  precision.  His  dress,  with( 
exactly  that  of  a  gamekeeper,  had  a  suiiicien 
of  the  style  usually  attributed  to  that  class  to  i 
hankering  after  the  beasts  of  the  field.  His  ■ 
green,  and  on  tjie  buttons  thereof  appeared,  n 
the  fox,  that  most  sagacious  animal,  but  a  vi 
birds  and  beasts,  so  comprehensive  in  their 
and  so  limited  in  their  kind,  that  his  garment  t 
very  excellent  hieroglyphical  abstract  of  the  g 
Leathern  gaiters,  with  small  round  leathern 
cased  a  pair  of  sturdy  legs,  and  defended  them : 
brambles  of  those  paths  he  most  frequented ;  ai 
of  hedger'a  gloves  upon  his  hands  seemed  we 
lated  to  grope  for  springes  and  gins  amid  th( 
ways  of  Ufe. 

The  peer  surveyed  him,  as  he  entered,  with  I 
eye  of  worldly  experience,  and  saw  that  he  wb 
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to  be  depended  on  by^those  who  could  pay  him  welL 
After  a  brief  question  or  two,  to  which  the  other  replied 
with  sly  significance,  the  peer  explained  to  him  the 
ostensible  object  he  had  in  view ;  namely,  that  of  se* 
curing  the  apprehension  of  a  gipsy  felon  caUed  Phsuroldy 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  boy  they  had  taken  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  wiUing .  to 
undertake  the  part  he  was  to  play,  and  to  perform  it 
carefully. 

"  You  are,  1  hear,"  he  added,  with  some  de^ee  of 
irony,  '^in  some  way  acquainted  with  these  gipsies,  and 
may,  therefore,  not  like  to  bring  one  of  them  to  justice. 
If  it  be  so,  speak,  and  we  will  Snd  some  other  person." 

"  No,  no,  my  lord,"  answered  the  man.  "  A  gipsy ! 
why,  1  hate  a  gipsy !  they  come  in  and  spoil  every  thing 
like  the  regular  trade.    No,  no,  hang  'em  all  for  me." 

Lord  Dewry  did  not  pause  to  inquire  what  Harry 
Saxon  called  the  regular  trade ;  but  replied,  '*  Well,  if 
such  be  your  opinion,  go  in  and  speak  to  this  lad.  Do  not 
let  him  know  that  you  have  had  any  conversation  with 
me  upon  the  subject ;  but  o£fer  to  do  any  thing  for  him 
that  you  can ;  and  when  you  have  heard  what  he  has  to 
say,  come  back  and  let  me  know  the  result." 

The  peer  added  an  injunction  to  be  quick ;  and  Harry 
Saxon  was  conducted,  by  his  worthy  associate  Harvey, 
to  the  strong  room  in  which  the  gipsy  lad  had  been  con* 
fined. 

The  chamber  would  have  been  in  every  respect  a 
comfortable  one,  had  not  the  doors  and  windows  been 
furnished  on  the  outside  with  those  appurtenances,  ob- 
noxious to  aU  comfort,  called  bolts  and  bars.  The 
house  had  been  constructed  when  population  was 
much  thinner  than  at  present,  and  when  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  dwelling  of  a  magistrate,  if  situated  far 
from  any  great  town,  should  be  provided  with  some  place 
in  which  a  prisoner  might  be  confined  for  a  few  hours ; 
for  this  purpose  the  room  we  speak  of  had  been  selected 
and  fitted  up,  both  on  account  of  the  distance  at  which 
it  Uy  from  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  building, 
and  of  its  proximity  to  a  large  old  hall,  which  form^ 
tbe  extreme  wing  of  the  house,  and  topped  the  bank 
overhanging  the  river.  This  haU  had  often  served,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  as  a  justice-room  in  the  olden  times ; 
and  thoufi^h  many  years  had  elapsed  since  it  had  beei^ 
employed  on  any  very  important  occasion,  yet  even  of 
l^ter  da^s  it  had  been  ^sed  for  the  xiieetin^  of  magist^^te^ 
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and  coaniy  fimctionariea,  when  any  ihing  cb 
to  aMOnible  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  strong  room,  however,  had  never  bee 
for  •ny  thing  but  temporary  purposes,  and  i 
all  L'alcaUted  for  eecuring  a  strong  and  deten 
oner  for  any  length  of  lime,  as  the  windo 
opened  into  the  park,  were  only  closed  by 
wnieh.  XK  the  peer  had  hinted,  mi^ht  easily  be 
from  within,  or  forced  off  from  without.  The 
boy  tocik  care  to  examine  minutely  as  soon 
taken  back  to  the  place  of  his  confinement ;  a 
turned  his  eyea  to  the  park  beyond,  to  asci 
far  the  plan  he  had  to  propose  to  Pharold  w 
commended  by  the  probability  of  its  success. 

A  grove  of  old  oaks  and  chestnuts  came  u] 
the  windows,  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  shi 
ccal  any  one  who  approached,  except  in  th 
of  day.  But  as  he  ^zed,  the  boy's  thoughts 
drawn  away  from  the  dark  scheme  which  th 
suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  the  world  b 
prison.  Through  the  wide  spaces  between 
the  lawns  and  savannas  of  the  park  were  to 
gnished,  with  other  woods  and  groves  bey 
soft  evening  annahine  was  sleeping  upon  the 
([liBtening  on  the  river;  and  the  deer  were  t 
log  calm  and  (ne  through  the  long  dry  auti 
while  the  call  of  the  partridge  soimded  from 
tant  fields,  and  every  thing  ajwke  of  liberty, 
ness,  and  peace.  The  iiilliiejir'e  of  tlic  sfene 
into  his  heart,  as  he  stood  separated  from 
barred  in  from  the  free  and  beautiful  world,  a 
first  time  in  his  existence,  confined  to  the  c 
sphere  of  one  small  solitary  room.  It  sank 
his  bosom ;  but,  like  the  fabled  amreeta  cup 
our  truest  poets,  many  of  the  sweetest  thing 
are  productive  of  good  or  evil  according  to  1 
tastes  them.  While  he  gazed,  the  passional 
wild  unrestrained  liberty,  and  of  nature,  in 
heart  had  been  nurtured  from  infancy,  grew  o 
ing.  To  be  free — to  bound  away  over  those  s' 
— to  cast  bars  and  bolts  behind  him— becami 
and  burning  thirst:  better  principles  were  i 
teach  him  to  endure ;  and  had  the  price  of 
that  moment,  been  a  parricide,  he  would  ha 
his  hands  in  parental  blood.  Nerved  by  the 
desire,  he  seized  the  bars  of  iron  in  his  hands, 
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to  tear  them  open ;  but  their  strength  resisted  all  his 
efforts,  and  he  burst  into  tears  to  think  that  he  must  re- 
main another  day  in  bondage. 

His  eyes  were  still  wet  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  insidious  prompter  of  the  enterprise  Which  had  de- 

S rived  him  of  his  hberty  entered  the  room.  The  youth, 
owever,  was,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  gipsies,  ignorant  that 
they  had  been  betrayed ;  and  although  he  haid  only  seen 
the  man  once,  he  now  received  him  gladly  as  an  ac- 
quaintance and  a  friend. 

Their  conversation  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  emissary  returned  to  the  peer  to  re- 
port what  had  just  passed. 

"  Well,  well,^'  demanded  Lord  De wry,  "  with  what 
message  has  he  charged  you  V^ 

"  A  very  short  one,  my  lord,"  answered  the  man ;  "  he 
bade  me  seek  out  old  Mother  Gray,  or  some  of  the  wo- 
men, and  tell  them  to  come  down  to  speaJc  with  him  at 
the  window  to-night ;  so,  I  take  it,  that  wonH  suit  your 
lordship's  purpose." 

"  Yes,  it  will,"  answered  the  peer.  "  He  will,  prob* 
ably,  employ  the  women  to  work  upon  the  men." 

'*  Ay,  ay,  plough  with  the  heifer,"  answered  the  other ; 
**  but  I  may  as  well,  if  your  lordship  has  no  objection, 
set  them  on  the  right  track  myself ;  and  I  will  answer 
for  it,  I  get  them  to  persuiade  old  Pharold  to  come  down 
himself." 

"  There  is  a  very  large  reward  offered,"  answered  the 
peer,  dryly,  "  to  any  one  who  will  contribute  to  place 
nim  in  the  hands  of  justice ;  and  if  you  are  successful 
in  the  attempt  you  shall  not  lose  the  reward.  But  do 
you  think  you  can  find  these  gipsies  ?" 

**  Why,  from  what  Dick  Harvey  says,  my  lord,"  he  re- 
plied, ^  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  1  can  find  the 
women  part  of  them,  though,  most  likehr,  the  men  are 
hiding  away — and  no  bad  job  either ;  (or  they  might 
fancy  I  had  some  hand  in  ^e  last  night's  job— but,  how-* 
somever,  if  I  can  find  the  women,  they'll  make  the 
men  do  what  they  like  easy  enough.  So,  if  your  lord- 
ship will  keep  a  good  watch  round  the  strong  room, 
without  letting  the  folks  show  themselves  till  Oiey  are 
sure  of  their  man,  I  think  we  may  calculate  upon  Masn 
ter  Pharold  pretty  certain." 

•*  In  which  case  your  reward  is  certain,  too,"  answered 
the  peer;  *'  but  now  make  haste  upon  your  errand>  ugr 


I  will  soon  be  going  dtvj 
'  a  walk  in  the  twilicht.^ 


'  Oh,  1  don'i  ili^Llke  a  walk  in  the  twilight,^ 
Cellow;  and,  bou-iu^  low,  but  with  a  somewi 
nulnrgrm.  he  \oa\  his  leave  and  retired. 

Lord  Dewry  immediately  proceeded  to  a 
tot  a  atrif^t  watch  to  be  kept  upon  Ihe  wiuA 
aUmg  room  during  ibe  [wo  followiog  nights 
laemires  Uiat  an  ambush  should  be  laid  in 
riciniiy,  in  such  a  manner  that  any] 
iung  could  not  esca^pe  ;  but.  at  the  saj 
csrefidijr  directed  ihHi  if  none  but  women  ajqil 
■hODld  be  permitted  to  go  as  they  came,  not 
OBl  molestation,  but  wilb  CTery  precaatiou 
Ibe  least  a^^araace  a(  unustial  watcb. 

This  being  done,  be  tumtMl  his  steps  to 
chamber  of  Sir  Roger  Millinglon,  forwnose) 
Tavoarable  opinion  of  the  surgeon  gave  bin 
spprehension. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

Tsiperson  against  whom  so  many  subtle  co 
were  directed,  on  leaving  Colonel  Manners,  a 
described  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  turned  hia 
wards  the  wood  in  which  his  own  companions  I 
refuge  after  the  unfortunate  events  of  [tie  prcce 
If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  the  counl 


after  following  for  a  little  way  that  part  of  the 
which  traversed  the  little  isthmus,  in  the  neig] 
of  which  he  had  saved  the  life  of  Isadore  Fa 
struck  soon  after  into  the  forest  on  the  right.  J. 
not  from  the  same  side  on  which  his  comrades  h 
the  wood,  his  search  for  them  was  not  without 
but  it  is  wonderful  with  what  keen  tact  per3< 
tomed  to  such  scenes  and  circumstances  take 
of  slight  and  apparently  insignificant  indicatioi 
them  on  their  way.  A  braneh  brushed  aside, 
down  flower,  the  sight,  or  even  the  smell  of  s 
least  sound  of  the  numan  voice,  will  each  aii 
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their  search ;  and  by  means  of  this  kind  Pharold^  ere 
long,  discovered  the  little  glen  in  which  his  whole  party 
had  found  an  asylum. 

At  the  moment  he  approached,  had  his  keen  mind  not 
been  engaged  with  many  another  thought,  he  mi^t 
have  rem^ed  that  there  was  some  degree  of  bustle 
and  consultation  among  the  gipsies,  which  ceased  as  he 
came  up.  All,  however,  appeared  glad  to  see  him  safe ; 
and  all  crowded  round  to  express  the  anxiety  they  had 
felt  during  his  absence,  and  to  question  him  as  to  the 
events  wMch  had  befallen  him.  Lena  hung  upon  his 
arm  with  evident  pleasure  at  his  return ;  but  the  fond- 
ness she  displayed  was  more  like  that  of  a  child  towards 
a  parent  than  that  of  a  wife  for  a  husband. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  whole  party,  Pharold 
— ^after  having  seated  himself  in  the  midst»  and  demanded 
some  refreshment,  which  was  speedily  procured — re- 
lated, briefly,  all  that  had  occurred  as  far  as  his  own 
perils  went.  Of  Colonel  Manners  he  spoke  as  of  a 
stranger,  and  neither  noticed  their  encounter  nor  his 
promise  of  again  meeting  him,  though  he  told  the  group 
around  that  ere  aih  hour  was  over  he  must  again  set 
forth  on  matters  of  import  not  to  be  delayed. 

*'  Well,  I  hope,  at  all  events,  that  you  are  going  to  get 
poor  Will  out,"  said  the  old  woman  we  have  so  often 
mentioned.    "  Poor  boy !  he  has  a  hard  fate." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Lena,  seeing  that  Pharold  made  no 
answer — "  I  hope — "  but  then  she  stopped,  as  if  afraid 
of  offending  him. 

"  And  what  do  you  hope,  Lena  ?"  said  Pharold,  gravely, 
but  not  so  sternly  as  was  often  his  wont. 

**  1  hope,"  she  said,  more  boldly,  but  with  the  colour 
coming  up  in  her  brown  cheek — "1  hope  that  some 
means  will1>e  found  to  set  the  poor  boy  free,  for  I  am 
sore  he  was  not  the  guilty  person." 

As  she  spoke  Pharold  gazed  on  her  with  such  grave 
earnestness  that  her  latter  words  faltered;  and  even 
after  she  had  concluded  he  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  wpoh 
her  in  silence,  till  one  of  the  men,  who  had  accompanied 
Dickon  on  the  deer-stealing  expedition,  joined  in  to  cor- 
roborate her  words. 

**  No,  no,"  said  the  man,  **  he  was  not  so  guilty  as 
any  of  us.  Dickon  persuaded  the  rest  of  us,  and  we 
persuaded  him ;  but  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  do  so ;  and 
then,  after  all,  he  never  fired  a  gun." 

"  Well,"  said  Pharold,  •*  1  have  done  my  utmost  to 
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free  him :  bat  he  is  in  the  bands  of  our  e 
are  keni,  and  vigilunt,  and  many :  and  1  s< 
delirerinfi  him  from  ihem  but  by  force,  vhicS 
eniploT,  nrst,  because  it  would  fail ;  and  nei 
itwonld  be  sai:rifiL-iiig  many  of  the  innocenl 
onewho,  ihougb  leas  guilty  thao  others,  is  siil 
1  see  no  other  waf ." 

"  Ay,  but  the  re  is  iinother  way,  Pharold,"  b 
womitn :  "  they  say  that  he  is  conRaed  in  wt^ 
the  strong  roojn."  i 

"  They  say !"  exclaimed  Pharold,  ha9tily--iS 
Some  one  has  been  with  you:  speak,  whg 
here  1  or  has  aiiy  one  gone  forth  when  1  fort* 

The  old  woman  only  grinned  at  having  bat 
aelfi  as  Pharold  looked  sternly  round  upon  ; 
but  Lena  cast  herself  upon  his  bosom,  axf 
him  the  truth '.  Oh,  tell  liim  the  truth !  It 
better  to  tell  him  the  truth!  Well,  if  no  oni 
I  will.  Some  one  has  been  here,  Pharold-' 
who  has  aeen  the  poor  boy  in  prison ;  and  lu 
how  wretched  he  is,  aad  mso  no  said  that  W 
self  liad  sent  him  to  ua  to  say,  that  if  any 
come  down  to-night  or  to-morrow  night  to  t' 
of  the  room  where  he  is  lying,  they  coiild  eas 
off  the  iron  bars  that  kept  turn  in,  and  seit  I 
once." 

"  And  who  was  the  person  that  he  sent  ^" 
Pharold,  sternly, 

"  Why,  it  was  just  Harry  Saxon,  the  game 
answered  the  old  woman ;  "  who  else  should 

"  A  dastardly  villain  !"  said  Pharold,  hasti 
betray  us  all :  speak  no  more  of  it.  1  kno» 
of  old,  and  would  not  trust  him  with  the  life 
if  he  could  gain  by  its  destruction." 

"  He  seemed  honest  enough  in  this  busines 
man  called  Brown ;  "  for  he  told  us  all  how 
in  to  see  the  lad,  and  how  he  had  traced  us  h 
took  some  blame  to  himself,  too,  in  the  busir 
deer-stealing,  for  he  was  to  have  bought  tl 
from  Dickon ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
see  poor  Will  in  prison,  and  was  willing  to  ( 
could  to  get  him  out.  Now  I  Would  not  pro 
till  I  knew  what  you  thought  of  it,  Pharold ; 
Mke,  I  will  go  down  to-night,  for,  as  to  the  m 
Ing  us,  you  see  1  have  no  fear,  because,  if  he 
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he  could  have  brought  people  to  nab  lis  all  here.    So.  I 
will  go  and  ity  what  I  can  do." 

"  But  did  not  Will  say  particularly,"  cried  the  shrill 
tones  of  the  old  woman,  "  that  it  must  be  some  one  ^who 
knew  the  place  well,  or  they  would  get  into  a  mess  % 
If  you  go,  Brown,  you'll  only  get  caught  yourself,  and 
gpoil  a  hopeful  plan  for  setting  poor  William  free. 
There  is  no  one  that  knows  the  place  well  but  Pharold 
and  I,  because  we  know  it  of  old ;  and  as  Pharold  is 
afraid  to  go  any  more,  I  would  go  with  all  my  heart,  if 
I  were  strong  enough  to  get  the  bars  off:  I  could  have 
done  it  once,  as  well  as  the  best  man  among  you ;  but  I 
am  an  old  woman  now.  As  for  that,  Pharold  knows  the 
place  better  than  1  do  a  great  deal,  for  he  lived  in  that 
very  house  for  many  a  month,  and—" 

"  Hold  your  peace,  liold  your  peace,  woman»"  inter- 
rupted Pharold.  "  The  boy  said  to-night  or  to-morrow, 
did  he  not  1" 

"  Yes,  to-night  or  to-nwrrow,"  answered  Brown ;  **  but 
to-night  were  best,,  for  who  knows  what  may  happen 
before  to-morrow  T' 

"  To-night  I  eannot  go,"  answered  Pharold,  "  for  I 
have  pledged  my  word  to  be  elsewhere,  and  I  do  not 
break  mv  word :  but  to-morrow  I  will  go ;  and  I  think 
that,  perhaps,  after  all,  I  may  be  able  to  set  him  free. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  you.  Mother  Gray,  shall  go 
down  this  very  night,  to  reward  you  for  all  the  share 
you  have  had  in  the  matter.  You  know  the  strong 
room  window,  just  in  the  angle,  by  the  great  hall.  Get 
ye  down  thither  at  midnight ;  and  tell  the  boy  that  I 
win  come  to-morrow  night :  bid  him  keep  a  good  watch ; 
and  if  he  sees  any  one  lurking  about,  as  if  watching,  let 
him  sing  some  of  the  songs  that  ha  sings  so  well,  to 
warn  me.  You  look  out  well,  too,  and  mark  every  thing 
about  you,  to  tell  me  when  I  come  back.  You  were 
never  the  wisest  or  the  best,  but  I  do  not  think  you  such 
a  devil  as  to  betray  one  wilfully." 

He  looked  sternly  and  keenly  at  her,  but  the  beldam 
only  answered  in  a  jeering  tor*e,  "  No,  no,  Pharold, 
though  1  love  you  as  much  as  a  young  sparrow  loves  a 
cuckoo  poult,  ril  not  betray  you,  man." 

"  Go,  then,"  said  Pharold,  "  as  soon  as  it  is  midnight : 
examine  every  thing  well ;  and  tell  the  boy,  through  the 
bars  of  the  window,  that,  although  he  deserves  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  his  fault,  yet  we  will  do  our  best 
lo  rescue  him  for  his  youth's  sauce." 

Vol.  II.— L 


'^ 


IB  I  Tuc  aiFST. 

It  is  al'ays  sonx'  conaolatioa  to  those  wh 
(ho  nnminand  of  a  superior  mind  to  b«  pC 
mtitcTatwhiii  they  dare  IKK  disobey:  and  thee 
wUip  sho  liateiicd,  fave  way  to  alt  those 
winks,  and  nods,  the  boldness  or  whii'h  s 
mifbt  counlcrb-^ajiof,  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
her  dettradaCion  ta  subinilting  quietly  lo  the 
ofie  who  treated  her  with  such  unccremonioi 
Sli«  was  s»cured.  howerer,  by  Pharold's  sco 
any  notice  or  her  malice,  as  far  as  he  himsel 
eera«d;  and  without  seeming  to  observe  the 
of  contempt  with  which  she  heard  him,  he  tu 
n»U  and  ^ve  directions  for  immediately  rein< 
enettmpment  lo  another  spot. 

"  Quarter  of  a  mile  farther,"  he  said,  "  yoi 
to  K  clear  stream,  broad  but  not  deep,  flowinj 
heart  of  the  wood,  over  a  bed  of  sand  and  e 
stones.  You  can  drive  the  carts  up  through 
till  you  reach  a  place  where  the  banks  art 
there,  under  the  oalts  and  among  the  hazel-b 
will  find  plenty  of  room  and  shelter.  You,  fi 
every  precautioa  you  can  lo  prevent  the  sligl 
being  left  of  the  course  you  have  followed  ; 
people  wade  along  the  water — it  is  not  deep 
.cover  their  ankles  ;  send  them,  too,  by  dilfen 
and  in  different  ways;  foi  remember  that,  be 
of  our  number  has  killed  two  deer,  the  whole 
haltd  U-;  lipforc,  will  ni.w  think  ihemselves  , 
hunt  us  down  lilce  foxes. — I  can  stay  with  yoL 
for  the  hour  i  named  is  near  at  hand — 1  am  w 
sad,  and  1  feel  as  if  the  end  were  coming ; 
mu3t  keep  my  word,  and  do  as  I  have  d< 
last." 

Some  tears,  from  mixed  emotions  that  v 
defied  analysis,  had  filled  the  eyes  of  the  be: 
that  reclined  by  his  side ;  and  as  Pharold  rose 
he  saw  them  still  glistening  there.  Taking  hi 
beckoned  her  with  him,  saying,  "  Come  witi 
moment,  Lena ;  I  would  speak  with  you." 

She  followed,  and  for  about  a  hundred  ya 
her  on  in  silence ;  and  then,  turning  round,  h( 
kiss  upon  her  hps: — "Remember  me,  Lena 
"  when  I  ani  dead.  Ever,  at  this  hour,  wha 
happen  to  you,  whatever  changes  may  befal 
Pharold  for  a  few  short  minutes;  and  mark 
you,  each  limp  yon  ihink  of  him — whatevei 
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feel  now — ^you  shall  regret  him  more,  till,  on  your  dying 
day,  you  shall  love  Pharold  as  Pharold  now  loves  you. 
Remember,  Lena,  remember,  remember !"  and,  turning 
away,  he  left;  her  with  her  bright  eyes  dropping  fast 
unwonted  tears. 

Alas,  alas !  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  youth, 
what  frail  things  they  are  I  and  how  fast  the  ephemeral 
feelings  and  purposes  of  the  hour  give  place  to  others 
as  fnul  and  vam !  When  Lena  turned  away  from  Pharold, 
she  had  believed  that  for  no  boon  on  earth  would  she 
do  aught  that  could  offend  him  ;  but  ere  many  minutes 
were  over,  she  was  listening  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
old  woman,  that  had  led  all  those  wrong  who  had  con- 
fided in  her,  and  was  combating  faintly  and  more  faintly 
the  arguments  which  age  and  cunning  used  to  induce 
her  to  visit  that  night  the  place  where  her  unhappy 
lover  was  confined.  Lena  listened  and  resisted,  till  she 
listened  and  yielded ;  and  midnight  found  her  standing 
with  the  old  woman  under  the  window  of  the  strong 
room  in  Dimden  Park. 

In  the  meanwhile  Pharold  pursued  his  way  to  rejoin 
Colonel  Manners ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  bitter 
feeling  sitting  heavy  at  his  heart.  The  light  and  agile 
step  had  become  slow ;  the  auick,  keen  eyes  were  bent 
thoughtfully  upon  the  ground ;  more  than  one  sad  sigh 
burst  from  his  bosom;  and  the  spirit  and  the  heart 
seemed  to  mourn.  It  might  be  that  Pharold  perceived 
that  he  was  not  loved ;  it  might  be  that  he  felt  he  had 
set  the  whole  fortunes  of  his  being  upon  a  hazardous 
chance ;  but  as  we  have  not  paused  to  trace  his  love, 
we  shadl  not  dwell  long  upon  his  disappointment.  Other 
feelings,  too,  such  as,  more  or  less  modified  by  circum- 
stances, will  cross  the  mind  of  every  imaginative  and 
sensitive  man,  now  rushed  upon  him,  rendered  tenfold 
more  strong  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  others,  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  people,  and  the  wild  and  varying  habits 
of  his  race.  Feehngs  of  superstition,  and  vague,  ram^ 
bling,  fanciful  speculations  upon  all  those  indications  of 
human  destiny,  gathered  from  external  objects,  in  which 
his  tribe  believe,  now  mingled  themselves  with  jealous 
doubts  and  apprehensions,  and  appealed  to  his  own 
h^art  for  belief  or  rejection  in  his  own  individual 
instance. 

"  I  am  coming  to  the  crosses,*^  he  murmured,  as  he 
walked  along — 'M  am  coming  to  the  crosses  of  lifei 
and  the  eod  is  not  far  off!    I  have  seen  those  who 
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otayed  ne  once,  rise  up  against  my  will.     I  h 


Care,  instnictioji,  and  kind  reproof  1 
Ihue  !  love  ami  lendemeaa  but  spoil  Ihec !  i 
am)  worth,  and  honour  arc  to  thee  but  'ds  not) 
dsngrr  thou  clingcal  to  us  !  In  peace  and  seci 
learoat  us'.  The  Ihings  which  attract  thee 
lightest  uf  qualities  and  the  vainest  of  transitot 
tnid  with  what  cords  ^^ball  we  bind  thee,  ev 
once  thou  art  caught  ■  Vain,  vain,  empty  1 
indifference  and  reckless  careleasness  are  tl 
which  wiu  thee  the  moat  sorely,  and  which  n 
ibou  meritest." 

8ueh  wore  the  first  outpourings  of  a  heat 
of  affection  ;  but  as  PharolJ  walked  on,  the  b 
Lena's  lave  might  b;  given  to  another  was  so 
reflection,  and  he  began  to  think  he  had  done  h 
He  remembered  the  tears  ho  had  seen  in  her 
thought  of  many  a  testimouy  of  girlish  rega 
atie  had  displayed  towards  him :  he  called  to  m 
of  the  finer  traits  of  her  heart  and  mind  whicl 
attracted  him,  and  which  be  had  atriven  to  < 
■ad  he  agaia  began  to  trust  that  she  would  i 
one  thought  to  stray  from  him  who  had  bei 
liiii-banii.  The  ffi-liii!!  of  thai  v^st  disp^int 
which  existed  between  them  did,  indeed,  evi 
with  such  hopes,  and,  as  it  had  often  done  be 
turbed  his  peace  of  mind  by  apprehension  a 
"  She  will  be  the  sooner  free,"  he  thought  hitte: 
will  be  the  sooner  free  !  God  only  knows  h< 
for  I  feel  a  weight  upon  mc,  and  a  gloom,  as  if 
coming  near  to  me,  and  its  shadow  rested  dark 
thoughts.  She  will  be  free,  and  wed  anothe 
happy,  and  forget  me,  till  pain,  and  sorrow,  an 
come,  till  she  wants  the  hand  that  used  to  pr< 
till  she  requires  the  mijid  that  used  to  guide 
then  she  may  think  of  Pharold,  and  grieve  to 
he  is  lying  beneath  the  cold  and  ct^imbling 
earth,  whence  neither  prayers  nor  wishes  si 
him  back  to  her  side  again.  Then  she  may  n 
and  perhaps  weep  for  him  who  is  lost  to  her  P 

With  such  sad  and  gloomy  reflections  Pharol 
the  way,  as,  retreading  the  steps  he  had  lately 
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proceeded  to  fulfil  his  appointment  with  Colonel  Man- 
ners. He  was  a  man  who  gave,  perhaps,  as  few  thoughts 
to  self  and  selfish  considerations  as  most  men.  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  other  circumstances  and .  in 
other  ages,  would  have  as  willingly  devoted  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  his  friend,  or  for  his  country,  as  any  Greek 
or  Roman  that  ever  lived.  But  he  was  a  gipsy,  and 
born  in  an  age  when  patriotism  and  friendship  were 
equally  considered  as  mercantile  commodities;  when 
men,  having  cast  behind  them  the  heroism  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  chivalry  of  ancient  France 
and  England,  were  just  beginning  to  dip  themselves  in 
a  spirit  of  cold  and  selfish  calculation,  which,  like  the 
waters  of  the  Carian  fountain,  emasculates  all  that  is 
noble  and  energetic  in  human  nature ;  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  live  among  such  times  without  feeling  their 
chilling  influence.  Their  influence,  however,  upon  him 
was  difleren^  from  that  which  it  had  upon  others ;  for 
his  race,  and  state,  and  habits,  all  placed  him  without 
the  circle  of  ordinary  thoughts  and  sensations  common 
to  the  rest  of  men.  That  he  was  moving  among  cold 
and  selfish  beings,  he  felt ;  that  he  was  acting  upon 
principles  diflerent  from  theirs,  he  could  not  but  know ; 
and  he  despised  them  because  he  did  know  it,  hating 
them  the  more  because  he  was  one  of  a  scorned  and 
injured  race,  to  which  he  clung  with  the  greater  tenacity 
because  it  was  scorned  and  injured.  But  when  he  met 
with  a  spirit  congenial  to  his  own,  when  he  found  that 
he  could  love  and  could  trust,  all  the  deep,  the  noble,  the 
generous  feelings  of  his  original  nature  burst  through 
every  band  of  times,  and  circumetances,  and  nation, 
and  habit ;  and  he  was  no  longer  the  gipsy,  the  sul- 
len hater  of  every  race  except  his  own,  but  a  creature 
endowed  with  noble  powers  of  mind,  and  gifted  above 
all  with  that  gem  from  heaven,  an  upright  and  enthu- 
siastic heart,  which  would  have  honoured  any  land,  or 
age,  or  people.  The  direction  which  it  took  might 
sometimes  be  wrong,  the  reasonings  that  guided  it 
might  wander  upon  wild,  and  prejudiced,  and  eccentric 
theories ;  but  the  principle  was  always  good,  and  the 
pim>ose  was  always  generous. 

Thus,  although  he  thought  for  some  part  of  the  way 
upon  himself,  and  upon  the  cares  and  griefs  that  thronged 
around  him,  his  mind  soon  turned  to  other  objects ;  and 
th^desire  of  serving  and  of  soothing  others  was  strong 
enough  even  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  power* 
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IbI  tnaf  ofindiviilua]  sorrows,  always  far  moi 
in  aiat  aetfishoess  Ihan  joys. 

Aa  fee  approached  ihe  spol  where  his  unm 
itnggta  faaa  tsken  place  with  Calonel  Mannen 
It  it  true,  some  aorl  of  biti^niess  of  heart,  ta  t) 
ba  had  been  overcome.  Vanity  will  have  her 
■B ;  and  happy  it  is — ay,  even  more  than  we  ca 
— ^hra  she  ctianges  not  the  psin  or  her  wonnd 
Ucd  o1  Uiose  who  have  indicted  it.  Manners  wai 
on  Ibe  spot,  and  the  first  words  of  the  gipsy  w< 
ot  iuimaii  kindness.  "  How  is  she  V  he  asked, : 
"  How  is  the  youn^  lady  1  Yoa  have  aeen — j 
loU  her  all  is  well,  of  course  *"     > 

"Ihavv,"  answered  Manners,  "and  her  heart  i 
titter,  though  she  will  remain  ^til]  anxious  and 
fied  till  I  have  with  my  own  eyes  seen  her  co 
can  report  to  her  the  state  of  his  health. " 

"Fear  not,  fear  not,"  answered  the  gipsy; 
ptomisedlo  take  you  to  him.  and  there  is  nolth 
nndcT  the  heavens  which  ahoold  ever  induce  mf 
my  want,  white  I  am  capable  of  performing  it. 

"I  do  DOI  fear,  in  the  least,"  answered  Mani 
knew  perfectly  ihut  you  would  keep  your  proi 
confidently  assured  the  family  at  Morley  House 
would  lead  me  to  De  Vanx  this  night.  I  ne( 
(ell  you  how  much  joy  that  aasurance  gave  t1 
how  muoh  grstiiude  Ihev  felt  to  him  who  r 
ptijmise." 

"  Speak  not  of  gratitude !"  answered  the 
"  speak  not  of  gratitude !  I  only  regret  that 
first  I  had  not  foreseen  what  pain  might  fall 
of  the  good  and  kind,  and  that  1  did  not  assur< 
of  how  I  ought  to  act.  But  if  you  knew,  ge 
what  a  life  1  have  led  for  the  last  three  days,  y 
easily  make  excuse  for  some  forgetfulness  of  c 
life  so  different  from  that  to  which  we  are  ace 
We  come  in  sunshine,  and  pitch  our  dwellir 
warm  bosom  of  nature,  with  beauty  all  round 
neither  care  nor  strife  among  ourselves ;  but 
have  been  hunted,  and  sought,  and  had  to  ch 
dwellings  from  place  to  place;  and  in  order  t( 
that  we  left  no  traces  of  our  way,  we  have  bei 
to  double  like  a  poor  hare  before  the  accursed 
to  think  every  footstep  the  signal  of  an  ent 
every  rustle  of  the  leaves  to  look  upon  as  the  ii 
of  an  ambush.     I  fear  me,  too,  1  fear  me  that  I 
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•ecutions  are  not  yet  oyer.  But  let  us  on:  here  lies 
our  road." 

'•  I  trust,"  said  Manners,  following  him—"  1  trust  that 
as  you  are  able  to  clear  yourself  in  this  business  of  my 
friend  De  Vaux,  all  the  other  suspicions  against  you  wiU 
be  found  equalhr  groundless;  and  then  you  may  follow 
your  way  of  life  once  more  in  peace." 

•*  No,  no,"  answered  the  gipsy,  "  he  would  persecute 
me  still.  Once  he  has  made  a  false  accusation  against 
me,  and  he  will  never  abandon  it  as  Ibng  as  he  and  I  are 
on  the  face  of  the  same  earth — ^neyer,  never !  I^ow 
him  too  well.'* 

"  I  do  not  clearly  wnderstand  of  whom  you  speak," 
lanswered  Manners,  keeping  by  the  side  of  the  gipsy, 
although  the  pace  at  which  he  had  set  off  seemed  ac- 
celerated at  every  step  by  the  angry  feelings  that  he  was 
stirring  up  in  his  own  bosom.  "  You  do  not  name  the 
person.     Whom  do  you  mean  1" 

"  Whom  should  I  mean  1"  answered  the  gipsy,  sharply. 
"  Whom  but  him- who,  bom  with  violent  passions  and  a 
haughty  nature,  was  bred  a  lawyer,  in  order  that  dark 
cunning  should  be  added  to  a  bold  spirit  and  a  shrewd 
mind.  I  speak  of  Lord  Dewry ;  ana  I  tell  you  that  he 
will  never  cease  to  persecute  me.  Does  he  not  now 
hold  in  Jiast  confinement  a  boy  of  our  people  whom  he 
well  knows  to  be  innocent  1" 

** There  is, certainly,"  answered  Manners,  "a  gipsy- 
boy  confined  at  Dimden,  for  I  saw  him  there  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  Lord  D^wry,  as  well  as  all  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  informed  me  that  he  had  been  taken  in 
an  attempt  to  steal  the  deer  in  the  park." 

"  He  was  not  present^"  said  the  gipsy :  "  he  saw  not 
the  beast  slaughtered  by  the  mad-headed  fools  that  did 
it,  any  more  than  I  did.  But  he  keeps  him  because  he 
is  a  gipsy-boy,  not  that  he  thinks  him  guilty.  And  so, 
you  saw  him,  did  you  ?"  continued  Pharold,  striving, 
with  a  slight  mingling  of  the  artful  cunning  of  his  people, 
to  discover  what  Manners  knew  of  the  situation  of  the 
young  gipsy — "  so,  you  saw  him  1  and,  doubtless,  he  is  to 
be  sent  soon  to  the  county-jail,  to  die  of  imprisonment 
and  despair  at  losing  his  blessed  freedom." 

*'  I  did  not  hear  any  mention  of  such  an  intention," 
answered  Manners.  "  Every  one  present  joined  in  ac- 
cusing the  youth  of  direct  participation  in  the  deer- 
stealing  ;  aqd  be  himself  kept  so  obstinate  a  silence,  that 


Itaere  was  no  possibility  of  drawing  from  him  ev 
that  miglit  exfulpaie  himself." 

"  Ami  do  you  call  it  obstinate  ailence  to  ref 
awer  cither  the  aubtle  or  the  idle  questions  oi 
miesT"  demanded  the  gipsy- 

"  TTiere  is  the  mi&lake  into  which  your  peop 
often,  And  with  loo  fatal  an  effect,"  answered 
"  Vou  consider  us,  on  all  occasions,  as  your 
and  act  towards  us  as  if  we  were  such,  inste 
deavouring  to  make  us  your  frieods,  which  mi 
be  accomplished — always,  I  might  say,  with  g 
were  your  actions  to  tend  to  that  purpose 
instance  you  speak  of,  the  principal  questions 
dressed  to  your  young  companion  by  mysel 
object  was  solely  lo  elicit  some  news  of  my 
Vaux;  and,  had  he  answered  them  frankly, 
have  made  a  friend  who  might  have   rendi 

"  And  he  refused  to  answer  V  demanded  the 

"  Not  exactly  refused,"  replied  Manners ; 
■wered  oxiiy  by  an  uiinieaning  monosyllable,  ( 
profound  ailence." 

"  He  did  right!"  cried  the  gipsy;  "hedldrie 
boy  is  more  deserving  than  1  thought  him ;  r, 
an  effort." 

"  We  judge  very  differently,"  uiewered  Man 
thought  hp  did  very  wrong;  and  had  he  eivei 
information  I  sought,  it  is  more  thiin  probab 
should  have  met  you  with  very  different  feelii 
those  with  which  1  at  first  saw  you  this  night. 

"  He  did  right,  he  did  right !"  cried  the  gipsy, 
you  have  had  hiui  betray  secrets  intrusted  lo  hin 
he  to  judge  what  I  might  think  fit  to  be  revealt 
no :  silence  was  his  best  security  against  disi 
through  fear  or  through  folly,  those  things,  the 
which  he  knew  not.  He  has  shown  both  more  i 
and  more  resolution  than  I  thought  he  possessei 
ever,  he  could  have  told  you  nothing,  for  he  t 
thing— not  even  the  path  we  are  now  treading. 

"  Well,  then,  his  candour  would  only  have  u 
give  a  favourable  opinion  of  himself,"  Manners 
"without  injuring  you,  or  betraying  your  confi 

"  How  can  you  tell  that  1"  cried  the  gipsy — ** 
you  tell  that?  how  could  he  tell  it  either!  M 
QOt  have  led  him  on  to  other  things  1     Might 
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hare  wrung  from  him,  if  he  had  spoken  candidly,  as  you 
call  it,  one  admission  aftei"  another,  till  you  had  discov- 
ered all  that  he  could  tell.  Oh,  we  know  yoiur  artful 
ways,  your  examinations  and  cross-examinations,  which 
would  make  an  angel  of  truth  and  wisdom  seem  like  a 
liar  and  a  fool.  We  know  your  skill  in  making  men 
reveal  what  they  would  not,  and  speak  two  apparently 
opplosite  truths,  without  allowing  them  to  give  the  ex- 
planation ;  so  that  they  «eem  to  contradict  themselves 
at  every  word.  We  kno^  you ;  and  we  have  one  way, 
and  only  one,  to  disappoint  you,  which  is  silence.  You 
can  make  naught  of  that." 

Manners  saw  that,  where  both  the  principles  and  the 
course  of  the  reasoning  were  so  different,  discussion 
was  of  very  little  use ;  and  he  consequently  made  no 
reply  to  the  gipsy's  tirade,  feeling,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  was  a  portion  of  truth  in  what  he  said, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  from  the  great 
mass  of  prejudice  with  which  it  was  combined.  Pha- 
rold,  however,  wished  the  conversation  prolonged  upon 
the  same  topic ;  fojr  with  all  the  frank  generosity  of  his 
individual  nature,  the  habits  and  the  character  of  the 

S'psy  still  modified  and  influenced  the  other  qualities  of 
8  heart  and  his  mind.  His  character,  as  a  man,  was 
open  and  candid ;  but  the  gipsy  often  acted,  to  render  it 
stubborn  and  sullen  when  oppressed,  or  even  wily  and 
art^  when  some  peculiar  object  was  to  be  gained. 

He  now  greatly  desired  to  obtain  from  Colonel  Man- 
ners, as  a  sincere  and  independent  person,  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  exact  situation-  of  the  boy  William, 
both  in  order  to  guide  more  surely  any  efforts  made  for 
his  liberation,  and  to  correct  the  report  of  the  old  beldam, 
whom  he  had  sent  down  to  inquire,  and  of  whose  pur- 
poses and  views  he  entertained  many  a  doubt.  He  did 
not  choose,  however,  to  let  his  design  become  apparent, 
and  therefore  approached  his  object  with  a  careful  art, 
which  was  not  a  part  of  his  natural,  but  rather  of  his 
acquired  character. 

"  Poor  boy !"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that 
Manners  did  not  reply — "  poor  boy !  I  am  sorry  for  him. 
He  has  never  known  any  thing  but  liberty,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  free,  wide,  beautiful  world ;  he  has 
neyer  known  what  it  is  to  have  fetters  on  his  young  limbs, 
or  to  be  shut  from  the  air  and  light  of  heaven,  in  some 
dark  and  gloomy  dungeon." 

^  You  must  not  let  your  imagination  draw  such  a  pio« 


y 
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of  hit  sitnalion.''  answered  Manners,  wl 
lo  cooccai,  was  east!)'  led  in  the  din 
■shed.  "  The  boy  is  not  and  cannot  be 
yoa  suppose.  He  has  no  fetters  upon 
«ad,  ia  ^1  prob^iLly.  is  as  well  treated  as  a  ; 
gikft)  for  his  ^aTe  Eustody  will  permit." 

"  It  will  be  pain  and  f  nef  eaou^,"  rejoined 
"  for  one  who  haa  ne'er  in  his  life  been  deba 
*'r^'ng  hi*  st«pa  in  wbatsoever  direction  he  t 
—who  bw  aever  be«n  rut  off  from  the  sight  i 
•ad  Uw  bteaUl  of  Ute  (re«  air,  since  his  eyes 
opmed  upon  God's  hea*en  and  eanb,  and  t 
of  liCe  was  bieaihed  into  his  nostrils — it  will  b 
grief  eacnigfa  for  him  to  be  thrust  into  some 

eotMAj  duDgeon.  perhaps  under  ground,  or,  at  i 
akiu  inio  some  dull  stone-built  court,  whe 
•ee  noifaing  on  any  side  but  the  hateful  walls 
him  in,  and  the  s'lyi  dastard  faces  of  those  t 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Manners,  "  as  I  s 
unacqnaiflted  with  this  part  of  the  country 
Dimden  Hall,  I  cannot  be  aware  of  the  nalv 
place  in  which  the  lad  ia  confined.  A  dungeo' 
certainly ;  for  such  things  are  now,  thank  C 
out  of  tne  Duestioa.  It  appeared  to  me,  too, 
ma  no  men  thing  as  a  eootl  to  die  dweUing^ti 
that,  therefore,  wherever  he  may  be  placed,  1 
able  lo  see  the  fac'c  of  iwiiire,  which  you  love 
But  you  yourself — at  least,  all  i  have  heard  » 
me  to  suppose  so — must  know  Dimden  Hall 
than  [  do,  and  perhaps  may  be  aware  of  where  ■ 
room  is ;  for  tt  was  to  it  that  1  heard  Lord  Dc 
him  to  be  taken,  after  we  had  in  vain  tried  to 
information  from  him." 

"  If  he  be  there,  he  may  do  well,"  answered  ' 
"  but  prob-^ly  they  will  remove  him  to  the  ci 
and  there  he  will  have  sad  and  bitter  hours  er 

"  [  should  certainly  think  that  they  will  no 
answered  Manners,  '*  If  what  you  tell  me  in  reg 
innocence  of  all  participation  in  the  actual  sla 
the  deer  be  correct.  The  magistrates  will,  i 
investigate  the  matter,  and  seek  full  eviden 
facts,  before  ihey  either  commit  the  boy,  or  « 
him  off  to  the  jail,  which.  1  understand,  is  m. 
distant;  so  that  it  is  much  more  probable  tb 
nmain  where  he  is  for  the  present." 
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The  gipsy  saw  well  that  Manners  spoke  without  dis* 
guise,  and  Uiat  he  had,  in  fact,  nothing  more  to  tell  in 
regard  to  the  situation  of  the  prisoner^  However,  he 
had  gained  at  least  the  certainty  that  the  lad  was  con- 
fined in  the  stro'ng  room,  which  he  knew  well :  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  speedily  removed,  and  that  he  was 
not  encumbered  with  fetters  to  impede  his  escape.  Lest 
he  miffht  have  been  so  secured,  Pharold  had  entertained 
some  fear,  as  he  knew  that  blood  had  been  shed  in  the 
encount^ between  the  deer-stealers  and  the  keepers,  and 
thought  it  more  than  likely  that  the  peer  would  strive  td 
prove  the  lad  William  to  have  been  an  actual  participator 
m  that  part  of  the  unfortunate  affair,  and  would  treat  him 
accordmgly.  His  next  anxiety  was  to  kr^ovr  what  was 
the  state  of  the  men  who  had  been  wounded,  and  what 
was  the  exact  charge  agadnst  himself,  in  regard  to  the 
a0ray  in  Dimden  Park,  as  well  as  what  evidence  had 
been  given  to  inculpate  him. 

He  had  found  so  much  frankness  in  the  replies  of 
Colonel  Manners  to  his  former  inquiries,  however,  that 
he  now  quitted  the  artful  path  which  he  had  taken,  and 
spoke  more  boldly  of  his  own  situation.  **'  I  would  fain 
know,**  he  said,  after  he  had  walked  on  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  farther  in  silence — "  I  would  fain  know  how 
I  stand  in  regard  to  that  false  accusation  which  my  ene- 
my brought  against  me,  respecting  the  slaughter  of  his 
pitiful  deer.  As  I  passed  through  the  country  this  morn- 
ing, after  quitting  his  park,  I  gained  some  tidings ;  but 
when  I  first  met  you,  gentleman,  to-night,  you  told  roe 
that  though  I  might  be  guilty  of  other  things,  you  knew 
me  to  be  innocent  of  that.  If  you  be,  as  you  seem  to 
be,  a  friend  to  justice  and  humanity,  you  will  teH  me 
how  you  know  that  charge  to  be  false,  that  I  may  prove 
it  so,  too,  by  some  proof  that  will  be  better  received  than 
the  mere  oath  of  my  own  people." 

**1  can  have  no  objection  whatever,*'  Manners  an- 
swered, "  to  tell  you  at  once  how  1  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  you  mention.  There  were  two  persons 
wounded  in  that  unfortunate  afiiair — one  a  gentleman 
who  is  now  lying  at  Dimden,  and  another  a  keeper, 
who  was  removed  from  the  park  to  his  own  cottage. 
As  I  found  that  the  surgeon  had  confined  his  attention 
to  the  person  at  Dimden,  whose  wound  is  far  the  most 
dangerous,  1  went  down  to  the  cottage  of  the  keeper  to 
inqmre  how  he  was  going  on-^" 

^'CkMid  and  kind,  good  and  kindT  intemqpted  fha 


!•  taaach  m  iwim  wijaij  life,  i 
\^m  ■ahhriftiii  IwiiM      Bat  Ifae 

e  Act  a>ir  udM^ «  ro*  Mri" 


UVnlXKi,  iSf  w:-- 

■'_  *  -.f  the  Irpppei  win  aol  ? 

da-izeroos.     T^,^ 

■:-.er  eerleman  I  dj.i  not 

hea^beismc:"-  t 

-n?  severely  hurt." 

-Wbatishsr. 

T.e  '"  co:iiaQ^ed  Ihc  gipsv 

"  Sir  Bocer  M_ 

[ss^on.  I  ihink,  was  the  n 

swered  Mamere;  "but  1  did  not  pay  ii  any 
attention." 

"Sir Roger Millinetonr  repealed  the  gipsy, 
"  Sir  Roger  Milhnsion:  I  do  not  know  him;  i 
sounds  in  my  ears  like  a  word  spoken  in  a  dn 
yes,  yes — I  remember  now :  it  was  to  him  that  t 

"  What  money  V  demanded  Manners,  in  £ 

"  Never  mind,''  answered  the  gipsy ;  "  but 
if  that  man  dies,  my  enemy  will  find  means  to 
out  his  murderer.  Mark  that,  gentleman,  and  i 
hereafter." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  he  can  do  so,"  answf 
ncrs,  whose  confidence   in   British  justice  v 
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tiionger  than  that  of  the  gipsy.  '^I  understand  that 
there  were  eight  oMdne  people  present.  One  of  them, 
wfaa  has  suffered  severely,  has  already  borne  witness  to 
your  innocence ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  that  among  the 
rest,  you  would  find  plenty  more  to  do  the  same.  But 
it  struces  me  as  extraordinary,  I  do  confess,  that  you 
shoidd  seem  to  apprehend  much  more  evil  from  an  affair 
in  which  you  can  easily  exculpate  yourself,  than  from 
a  charge  >rhich,  referring  to  matters  long  gone,  and  to 
circiunstances  of  which  there  could  be  but  fewwitnesses, 
must  be  much  more  difficult  to  be  met  in  a  satisfactory 
manner — I  mean  the  charge  of  having  killed  the  late 
Lord  Dewry." 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,  I  will  tell  jrou  why,"  answered 
the  gipsy.  '*  In  regard  to  this  business,  he  can  prove 
something  against  me :  that  I  was  in  his  park  without 
right — at  a  suspicious  hour — ^when  persons  were  com- 
mitting an  unlawful  act;  and  those  people  my  own 
nation,  and  my  own  comrades.  He  may  make  out  a 
plausible  tale,  and  a  Uttle  false  swearing  would  easily 
do  the  rest.  But  in  regard  to  the  other,  I  laugh  him  to 
scorn;  for  whyl  because,  when  1  will,  I  can  blow  the 
cloud  away,  hke  the  west  wind  when  it  sweeps  the  mist 
from  the  valleys — because  I  can  dispel  it  all,  and  prove 
ray  own  innocence  beyond  a  doubt,  by  proving  who  it 
was  that  did  do  the  deed  V^ 

"  Do  that,"  answered  Manners,  eagerly — "  do  that,  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  Lord  D.ewry  wiH  forbear  every  other 
proceeding  against  you." 

"Would  he,  indeed!"  cried  the  gipsy,  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh — "would  he,  indeed!  Yet,  perhaps, 
he  might :  but  I  will  tell  you,  gentleman,  if  I  did  do  so, 
I  shoi2d  not  stand  in  need  of  his  forbearance.  But  I 
wiU  not  do  it ;  no,  never !  not  if  they  were  to  cast  a 
mountain  upon  me,  it  should  not  crush  that  secret  from 
my  heart  till  the  right  hour  be  come." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Manners ;  "  that  is  a  strange  deter- 
mination ;  but,  however,  you  act  and  reason  upon  prin- 
ciples so  different  from  those  that  influence  ordinary 
men,  that  it  is  useless  to  inquire  why  you  run  great 
risks  yourself,  with  motives  apparently  very  slight." 

"  I  do  it  because  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  that  which 
I  am  to  do,"  answered  the  gipsy.  "  But  you  say  right ; 
we  do  act  and  we  do  think  upon  different  principles ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  inquire  into  mine,  for  you  would  not 
understand  them ;  and  yet  I  hold  you  to  be  a  good  nun 

Vol.  II.— M 
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rod  of  the  oppressor;  but  you  mind  not  such  things-^ 
you  look  upon  us  merely  as  wandering  outcasts  of  some 
unknown  race." 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Manners ;  "  you  do  me  wrong. 
I  have  always  looked  upon  your  people  with  much  in- 
terest and  curiosity.  There  is  a  sort  of  mystery  in  their 
history  and  their  fat^hat  will  not  let  any  one,  who  thinks 
and  feels,  regard  them  with  indifference." 

"  There  is  a  mystery,"  answered  the  gipsy — "  there 
is  a  mystery ;  but  it  matters  not.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  solve  it;"  and— 'as  every  person  who  has  ever  con* 
versed  with  one  of  the  more  intelligent  and  better  in* 
formed  of  the  gipsies  must  have  remarked  as  their 
invariable  •  custom  when  spoken  to  either  upon  their 
language  or  history — he  suddenly  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  other  things,  content  with  the  vague  hints  of 
brighter  times  and  more  extended  power,  which  he  had 
already  given.  Manners  endeavoured  more  than  once 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  subject,  but  the  gipsy  pertina- 
ciously avoided  any  approach  to  it.  Nor  was  tus  com- 
panion more  successful  in  an  endeavour  to  lead  him  to 
the  subject  of  De  Vaux,  in  regard  to  whom  Pharold 
pointedly  refused  to  answer  any  questions.  "  You  will 
Know  very  soon  all  that  you  can  know  about  the  matter," 
he  replied ;  '*  and  I  do  not  choose  to  speak  at  all  on  sub- 
jects where  I  might  speak  too  much." 

Manners  pressed  the  question  no  further,  and  followed 
in  silence.  They  had  some  time  before  crossed  the 
summit  of  the  rise  above  Morley  House,  skirting  along 
the  woods,  and  had  descended  into  a  valle^r  on  the  other 
side,  which,  though  not  so  deep  as  that  in  which  the 
principal  events  we  have  related  took  place,  sunk  sufll- 
ciently  below  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  hilte  to  ren- 
der a  considerable  ascent  on  the  other  side  necessary 
ere  the  travellers  could  be  said  to  have  passed  the  chain 
of  high  grounds  which  separated  that  county  from  the 
next.  This  eminence,  also,  they  had  surmounted,  when, 
as  Manners  had  observed,  the  moon  might  be  seen  sink- 
ing below  the  dark  line  of  the  distant  horizon.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  was  here  very  different  from  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hills ;  and  although  the  light  of 
the  setting  orb  was  not  sufficient  to  display  distinctly 
the  various  objects  in  the  landscape,  yet  the  long  hnea 
of  light  and  shade  that  varied  the  wide  extent  below 
their  feet  gave  Manners  the  idea  of  a  rich  and  softly-; 
nndff^flting  country,  spreading  for  many  miles  without 


any  considerable  eminence.  From  the  spot  wl 
then  stood  the  roar),  which  they  had  now  gainc 
Ihroughaome  young  plantations  down  toyrarda  i 
but  ere  they  had  finished  the  descent  the  mouE 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  eye  eould  no  lonj 
any  but  the  objecta  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
rom&rked,  however,  that  along  the  young  planli 
nent  trimmed  licdges.  and  that  clean  shining  wl 
gave  entrance  into  the  fields  which  theyskirle 
raised  footpath,  too,  rendered  waUcing  easy 
lone  he  pEiesed  one  or  those  friendly  milestoni 
with  most  civilizerj  governments  have  condeai 
solace  the  longings  of  the  weary  traveller,  as 
on,  aDKious  to  know  his  distance  from  the  expe 
Just  at  the  same  moment,  loo,  a  village  clock 
kindly  bell,  tolled  (he  )iour,  sounding  clear  and  c 
the  still  night  air;  and  Manners,  though  wit 
greal  object  in  doing  so,  paused  to  make  out  thi 
tion  of  one  hundred  and  some  miles  from  Lor 
to  count  twelve,  struck  distinctly  on  the  be. 
clock. 

"  Will  not  this  be  a  very  late  hour,"  he  askec 
to  the  gipsy,  who  had  paused  also — "  will  not 
very  late  hour  to  visit  my  poor  friend,  especial); 
ill  as  you  say  in  body  and  in  mind  I" 

"  We  will  see  that  preeently,"  answered  tl 
"  if  he  sleep,  so  much  the  better.  You  can  wi 
morrow.  My  pijri  of  ihfs  crriuid  mu.-it  be  done 
or  never;  for  something  at  my  heart  tells  n 
shall  not  long  be  able  to  walk  whither  I  will  th 
the  world." 

Now,  although  Colonel  Manners,  with  the  fii 
mtnation  of  pursuing  the  adventure  to  the  er 
ever  might  come  of  it,  had  gone  on  with  t 
boldly,  and  had  conversed  with  him  as  calmly  > 
had  both  been  in  a  drawing-room,  yet  it  is  byr 
to  be  supposed  that  he  refrained  from  speculat 
the  place  and  circumstances  into  which  his  e 
might  lead  him ;  as  in  this  instance  he  saw  the  t 
of  letting  imagination  range  free,  so  long  as 
reason  for  her  guide,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
for  all.  While  they  were  on  the  hill,  and  near  th 
Manners  imagined  that  he  would  most  likely 
sick  friend  under  the  care  and  attendance  of  s( 
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-which  had  brought  about,  so  strange  a  result.  But  as 
they  descended  into  a  more  highly  cultivated  and  eyi- 
dently  well-peopled  track,  he  be^an  to  doubt  whether  it 
was  such  a  spot  as  gipsies  would  choose  for  their  habi- 
tation, and,  consequently,  whether  De  Vaux  would  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  any  of  Pharold's  tribe.  Ima- 
gination had  now,  o£  course,  a  wider  field  than  before ; 
and  his  surprise — or  whatever  the  feeling  may  be  called 
which  is  excited  by  circumstances  we  cannot  account 
for — ^was  still  greater,  as  they  began  to  pass  through  the 
scattered  houses  and  small  neat  enclosures  which  maik 
the  approach  to  an  English  country  town. 

At  length  the  gipsy  stopped  at  a  gate,  opened  it,  and 
bade  his  companion  pass  in.  Manners  did  as  he  was 
desired,  and  found  himself  standing  on  a  neat  gravel 
walk,  with  a  shrubbery  on  either  hand,  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  laurels,  holhes,  and  many  another  evergreen. 
The  gipsy  followed ;  and  the  walk,  skirting  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  round  a  trim,  smooth,  shaven  green, 
brought  them  in  front  of  a  neat  house,  built  of  brick, 
and  evidently  modem  in  all  its  parts.  Plate-glass, 
a-well-a-day !  did  not  in  those  times  decorate  even  the 
houses  of  the  greatest  in  the  land  ;  and  the  dwelling  be- 
fore which  they  now  stood,  although  it  was  clearly  the 
abode  of  affluence,  had  no  pretensions  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  handsome  house  of  the  middle  rank.  It 
might  be  the  new-built  rectory  of  some  wealthy  parish, 
or  the  place  of  retirement  of  some  merchant  who  had  had 
wisdom  enough  to  seek  repose  at  the  point  where  com- 
petence stops  short  of  riches ;  but  it  had  no  one  circum- 
stance which  could  entitle  it  to  affect  the  name  of  the 
Mansion,  or  the  Hall,  or  the  Abbey,  or  the  Castle ;  and 
in  those  days  the  word  cottage  had  never  yet  been  ap- 
plied to  designate  a  palace.  It  had  its  little  freestone 
portico,  however,  and  its  two  low  wings,  in  the  windows 
of  each  of  which  there  were  lights.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  if  this  was  the  place  where  Manners  was 
destined  to  find  De  Vaux,  that,  notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  there  were  other  persons  awake  in 
the  house  besides  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  watch 
in  the  chamber  of  an  invalid. 

As  they  came  near  the  gipsy  advanced  a  step  before 
his  companion,  and  rang  the  bell.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed  without  any  one  appearing  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons ;  but  just  as  Pharold  was  about  to  repeat  it,  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  servant,  carrying  a  hght,  which 
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CHAPTER  Tin. 

Tat  room  was.  as  we  have  said,  quite  dark,  ■ 
exception  of  a  narrow  line  of  liglu,  which  founc 
nnder  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chanih 
by  the  time  that  Manners  hnd  been  there  two 
he  heard  voices  speaking  in  that  direction.  W 
said  by  the  first  speaker,  whom  he  concludt 
Pharold,  did  not  make  itself  heard  in  the  aj: 
where  Manners  stood ;  but  the  moment  after 
voice  was  distingaiished,  saying,  in  a  louder  ton 
have  done  wrong,  you  have  done  wrong,  Pharo 
mind  was  still  undecided  ;  and  this  will  forci 
act  Whether  I  will  or  not." 

Pharoid's  voice  replied  at  considerable  leni 
was  apparently  still  going  on,  when  the  other  exi 
hastily,  "  But,  good  God,  did  you  not  let  her 
Did  you  not  send  her  the  note  I  despatched  to 
that  purpose  1" 

"  What  note  1  When  did  you  send '"  demand 
rold,  eagerly, "  I  had  no  note." 
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^  This  is  most  unfortunate,"  replied  the  other.  ^  I 
sent  up  a  note  to  you,  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  her  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  her  mind  at  ease ;  and  it  should 
have  reached  you  beyond  all  doubt ;  for  I  gave  it,  with 
mv  own  hand,  to  the  youth  Dickon,  yesterday  morning, 
when  he  came  with  the  message  from  you." 

*'  Ay,  that  is  it,  that  is  it,"  answered  the  gipsy.  ''  I 
chose  him  as  my  messenger  to  keep  him  out  of  evil ; 
but  ere  I  could  get  back  to  my  people,  I  found  that,  on 
some  pretence,  strangers  on  horseback  were  watching 
for  us  on  the  common,  and  I  betook  me  to  the  wood 
again.  But  they  set  a  watch  round  the  wood ;  and  it 
was  long  ere  I  could  slip  through  unseen ;  and  when  I 
did  so,  and  got  to  the  tents  under  Dimden  wall,  I  found 
that  this  very  Dickon  had  seduced  several  others  to  go 
and  shoot  the  deer  in  the  park.  Deer  were  killed,  the 
keepers  were  met,  blood  was  shed,  and  I  drove  the  of- 
fender out  from  among  us,  that  he  might  not  lead  others 
again  into  evil,  and  draw  down  the  rage  of  the  powerful 
upon  us.  Thus  I  saw  him  but  for  a  moment,  and  he 
went  without  giving  me  your  letter." 

Now  Manners,  although  he  could  not  help  hearing 
what  was  passing,  had  a  great  objection  to  so  doing; 
and  he  had  therefore  from  the  very  beginning  contrived 
to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible,  by  every  means 
that  suggested  itself,  in  order  both  to  render  the  sounds 
which  reached  him  indistinct,  and  to  make  the  speakers 
aware  that  their  conversation  might  be  overheard. 
Their  first  eagerness,  however,  prevented  them  from 
taking  warning ;  but  at  length  their  tone  was  lowered, 
and  for  the  next  &ve  minutes  Manners  heard  nothing 
further  than  a  low  indistinct  murmur,  which  sufficiently 
showed  that  the  conference  was  continued,  but  did  not 
betray  the  matter  thereof. 

At  length,  however,  the  second  voice  spoke  louder, 
in  the  sort  of  marked  manner  with  which  one  ends  a 
private  conversation,  by  words  which  have  little  mean- 
ning  to  any  ear  but  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  "  Well,  well,  it  is  time  that  such  a  state 
should  be  put  an  end  to !  As  to  this  other  business^ 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  Colonel  Manners :  I  know 
him  well,  as  I  told  you  before ;  and  were  I  to  choose 
any  man  in  whom  to  confide,  it  would  be  him.  Now 
rest  you,  Pharold ;  .rest  you  while  I  go  and  speak  with 
him*  Would  to  God  that  you  would  quit  this  wander- 
ing lifet  and  now  in  your  age  wisely  accept  from  me 


whal  you  foolishly  rejected  in  your  youth  from 
deadi  bat  rest  you,  as  t  have  said,  and  I  will 
a  f««  minutes  to  hear  out  your  account," 

Pharold'H  rtiply  was  not  dmlinct;  but  the  i 
mcDt  Ibe  door  opened  betwnen  the  two  rooms, 
nerawMJoined  by  a  gentleman  whom  we  haves 
and  only  once,  before  iu  the  course  of  this  hie 
WA%,  in  short,  the  same  hale,  handsome  old  m 
we  la«t  heard  of  conversing  with  the  gipsy  PI 
th«  begianing  of  [h«  first  vulume  of  this  book, 
ndvanced  with  b  light  inlo  the  dark  room 
Manners  had  been  1«ft.  He  could  not  be  less  tl; 
three  or  four  years  of  age  -.  hut  his  frame  ap| 
vigorous  as  if  twenty  of  those  years  had  been  i 
the  amount.  His  figure  was  tall  and  uprighi 
atcp  had  in  it  n  peculiar  bold  and  firm  elasli 
apulce  the  undiminished  energy  of  both  mind  a 
He  was,  in  short,  a  person  whom,  once  seen 
tM  difficult  to  forget ;  and  although  the  light  i 
dazzled  Manners's  eyes  »  tittle,  yet  the  in 
entered  the  room  his  visiter  advanced  towg 
holding  out  his  hand,  and  exclaiming, "  My 
William  Ryder,  1  am  delighted  to  meet  you  s 
to  meet  you  in  England." 

"Notiess  deliuhted  thanl  am  to  see  you,  1 
■nawered  the  other,  "  although  we  meet  und 
what  strange  circumstances,  and  though  I  am  i 
bid  you.  for  a  short  lime,  forget  that  1  am  Si 
Ryder,  without  forgetting  that  1  am  a  since 
My  name,  for  the  present,  is  Mr.  Harley ;  and  i 
iug  introduced  myself  as  such,  let  us  sit  down 
over  old  stones." 

"  Bui,  first,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Manners,  "  e 
two  of  new  stories,  if  you  please.  1  am  mot 
to  inquire  after  my  poor  friend  De  Vaux,  II 
longer  anxious  in  regnrd  to  his  situation,  now  1 
he  is  in  hands  so  kind  and  so  skilful  as  yours. 
the  first  sight  of  your  servant,  though  I  can; 
glimpse  of  him,  set  my  mind  at  ease  regardini 
friend,  as  far  us  it  can  be  at  ease  till  I  hear  t 
and  what  is  the  mailer  with  him." 

''  He  is  belter,  he  is  better,"  answered  Si 
Ryder ;  "  and  so  far  banish  all  anxiety,  for  i 
well.  1  know  such  affairs  of  old  ;  and  as  he 
neither  scalped  nor  tomahawked  by  any  of  m; 
of  the  Seven  Nations,  1  will  answer  for  his  ' 
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Bat  I  dare  say  you  wonder  at  his  being  here  with  me ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  altogether  an  odd  coincidence,  for  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  by  no  plot  or  contrivance  of 
nine  that  I  have  got  you  and  him  once  more  under  ray 
roof  together,  when  the  last  time  we  so  met  was  in  my 
wigpv^am  on  the  very  farthest  verge  of  the  inhabited 
world." 

"  But  first  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  him,'*  said 
Manners ;  "  and  then  I  will  put  all  sorts  of  questions  to 
you,  which  you  shall  answer  or  not  as  you  think  fit." 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  him !"  cried  Sir  William 
Ryder:  '*did  not  my  friend  Pharold  tell  you  that  he  had 

S>t  a  pistol-shot  in  his  side,  which  had  broken  two  of 
s  ribs  I" 

**  Good  Grod !  no,*'  cried  Manners :  "  I  am  excessivdy 
sorry  to  hear  it ;  but  how  did  it  occur — in  a  du^  V 

**  No,**  answered  the  other ;  **  no :  he  did  it  himself; 

but  understand  me — ^not  intentionally — ^he  is  not  such  a 

.fool.    However,  he  will  do  well:  the  ball  has  been 

extracted ;  he  has  very  little  fever :  no  organ  important 

to  life  has  been  touched,  and  all  promises  fairly." 

^  But,  indeed,  my  dear  Sir  William,  you  must  tell  me 
more,"  said  Manners.  "  How  did  this  happen  1  for 
though  I  have  seen  accidents  enough  of  different  kinds, 
yet  I  cannot  understand  this  afiair  at  alL" 

**  Why,  I  do  not  very  well  know  how  to  explain  it,'* 
said  the  other,  musing,  *'  without  entering  into  unneces- 
sary particulars.  However,  the  fact  is  this :  he  went 
out  at  night,  it  seems,  to  see  my  friend  Pharold,  who,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  is  no  ordinary  person.  However, 
your  friend  did  not  know  his  character  or  his  worth, 
and  he  placed  a  brace  of  horse-pistols  in  his  bosom. 
He  roust  certainly  have  had  one  of  them  cocked,  too, 
though  he  will  not  acknowledge  it :  but  the  end  of  the 
matter  was,  that  he  heard  some  very  bad  news;  and 
being,  like  all  his  race,  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion, 
he  cast  himself  down  like  a  madman,  the  pistol  went  oft, 
and  the  shot  was  within  a  few  inches  of  his  heart 
Charold,  who  was  present  and  alone,  did  not  very  well 
know  what  to  do  with  him  ;  but  carrying  him  in  his  arms 
ss  far  as  he  could,  he  called  some  of  his  own  people, 
bound  up  the  poor  boy's  wounds  as  well  as  circumstances 
admitted,  and  brought  him  here,  knowing  that  in  other 
years  I  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  father,  and 
loved  him  still,  notwithstanding  one  or  two  little  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  us.** 
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Manners  listened  in  silence,  and  he  certainly  did  not 
forget  the  terms  in  which  Lord  Dewry  had  spoken  of 
the  very  person  who  now  alluded  so  mildy  to  him ;  hot 
as  he  was  by  no  means  fond  of  making  mischief  upon 
any  pretence,  and  knew  that  Sir  William  Ryder  was  not 
a  man  in  whom  personal  fear  would  act  as  any  che<^ 
upon  resentment,  he  felt  no  inclination  to  mention  one 
word  of  the  peer's  vituperation  of  his  fonner  friend. 
At  the  same  time,  the  kindly  tone  in  which  Sir  WiUiam 
Ryder  spoke  did  not  at  all  lead  Manners  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  person  in  fault.  The  thoughts  which  crossed 
the  gallant  officer^s  mind,  however,  must  have  had  some 
visible  representatives  in  his  countenance ;  for  his  com- 
panion looked  at  him  with  a  smile,  adding,  *'  I  know  well 
what  you  are  thinking — that  probably  IJord  Dowry  does 
not  speak  so  gently  of  Sir  William  Ryder  aa  Sir  WilUam 
Ryder  does  of  him.  I  have  heard  so  before.  Never- 
theless,  Manners,  I  shall  not  call  him  out,  and  amuse 
the  world  with  two  men  of  sixty  fighting  a  duel.  Nor« 
is  Colonel  Manners  one  to  think  the  worse  of  me  for 
acting  as  I  do,  nor  to  doubt  my  motives,  though  my 
conduct  be  a  little  eccentric.    Is  it  not  so,  my  friend  !** 

'*  It  is,  indeed,*'  answered  Manners ;  *'  and  be  you  quite 
sure,  my  dear  sir,  that  so  firm  is  mv  confidence  in  your 
honour  and  integrity,  from  personal  knowledge — which 
is  better  than  all  the  gossip  in  the  world — that  I  would 
never  hear  the  name  of  Sir  William  Ryder  mention^ 
with  disrespect  without  taking  the  liberty  of  resenting 

it." 

*'  I  believe  you,  I  believe  you.  Manners,  from  my  soul,** 
answered  his  companion :  '^  but  to  return  to  our  poor 
friend  De  Vaux— ras  soon  as  he  was  brought  here,  I  of 
course  sent  for  the  best  advice  that  was  to  be  procured, 
the  ball  was  extracted,  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  better. 
He  is  at  present,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  a  sound  and  com- 
fortable sleep ;  but  if  you  will  take  up  your  abode  with 
me  till  to-morrow,  you  shall  see  him,  and  judge  of  hi^ 
condition  for  yourself.  A  room  shall  be  prepared  fos 
you  immediately." 

*^  I  will  willingly  lie  down  to  take  a  little  rest,**  an- 
swered Manners.  **  But  let  me  beg  you,  my  dear  sir,  to 
have  me  called  as  soon  as  De  Vaux  wakes,  and  is  willr 
ing  to  see  me ;  for  I  left  a  poor  young  lady,  his  cousin—: 
and  there  are  ties  of  alSfection  stronger  than  those  of 
mere  relationship  between  them — waiting  anxiously  tq 
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Hear  toihe  tidings  of  him ;  for  tlntil  this  very  night  we 
have  sJl  imagined  him  murdered." 

"  Ah,  poor  girl,  poor  girl !"  said  Sir  William  Ryder, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy.  **  She  must  have  suffered 
dreadfully,  1  am  afraid ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  her 
having  been  kept  even  an  hour  in  suspense  is  neither 
to  be  attributed  to  me  nor  to  her  cousin.  His  first 
thought  was  of  her,  his  first  words,  after  he  saw  me, 
were  to  beg  that  I  would  instantly  write  to  her,  in 
order  to  tell  her  what  had  occurred,  and  to  sooth  her 
mind  as  far  as  possible.  Nay,  more,  though  suffering 
much  pain  till  the  ball  was  extracted,  he  insisted  upon 
writing  a  few  words  with  his  own  hand,  to  comfort 
her  as  far  as  possible.  Though  I  would  fain  have  pre- 
vented an  exertion  which  might  injure  him,  I  loved  him 
for  his  obstinacy,  Manners.  The  note  was  sent  to 
Pbarold^  with  directions  to  forward  it  to  her;  but 
neither  note  nor  directions,  it  seems,  ever  reached  the 
gipsy." 

Manners  could  not  refrain  from  sayings  *'  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  sent  it  direct  to  herself,  Sir 
Wilham.  You  must  remember,  my  excellent  friend, 
that  you  are  no  longer  among  your  children,  as  you  call 
them,  the  Indians,  and  that  vou  will  meet  With  another 
class  of  vices  and  virtues  also  here.  What  you  would 
trust  to  a  Mohawk,  if  he  promised  to  perform  it,  and 
feel  convinced  that  nothing  but  death  would  prevent  its 
execution,  is  not  at  all  to  be  confided  to  a  common  mes- 
senger in  England,  and — " 

"  I  know  all  that,  my  friend,  I  know  alf  that,''  fnfer- 
mpted  his  companion ;  "  but  I  had  no  choice.  At  that 
time  I  was  not  at  all  certain  whether  I  should  let  any 
one  know  thatV  was  in  England  or  not ;  and  had  I  sent 
the  note  direct  to  Morley  House,  such  a  communication 
must  have  been  opened  as  would  instantly  have  put  an 
end  to  my  incognito.  One  messenger  might  have 
failed  me  as  well  as  another,  and  it  was  owing  to  an 
accident  which  no  one  could  foresee  that  the  note  was 
not  delivered.  So  much  for  your  rebuke.  Manners,"  he 
contimiedy  smiling ;  '^but  now  tell  me  how  the  poor  girl 
is  ;  for  the  first  question  of  my  patient,  when  he  hears 
that  you  are  here,  will  be.  How  is  Marian  de  Vaux  V 

**  Alarm  and  agitation  had  rendered  her  seriously 
ill,"  answered  Manners  ;  ^*  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
medical  man  found  it  necessary,  during  the  whole  of 
yealerday  and  this    rooming,  to  keep   her    feelinga 


I.  as  it  were,  by  lai 
of  b«r  health,  as  he  acknowli 
of  two  evils." 

*  Sad,  sad,  indeed  !"  cried 
from  his  seat,  and  walking 
vome  agitatioQ — "  ead,  sad, 
that  I  hare  had  somethtog 
ness ;  but  I  trust  she  is  b«t 
irie*ed,  dee  ply  grieved.  Bui 
when  you  left  her  T" 

"Inftnitely  belter,  I  am 
Manners;  "for  your  friend 
inform  her  that  De  Vau»  wi 
lied  me  down  to  strict  condi 
of  course,  relieved  her  gfea 
10  aei  her  mind  at  euse,  till 
of  her  cousin's  exact  situati 
to  give  her  early  to-morrow 

"  Undoubtedly,  undoubted 
Ryder.  "  Nay,  if  you  think 
fort  10  heri  we  will  send  of 
very  night,  to  calm  tier  with 

"  Unless,"  answered  Man 
to  say  that  you  will  give  h 
welcome  to  visil  De  Vaux  ii 
better  not  send,  but  wait  til 
Auther  inforoiatjon  myself." 

Sir  Williajn  Ryder  hesit 
said — "  I  ani  afraid  that  w 
present.  But  she  will  he 
course;  and  I  tliink  that  yo 
that  her  cousin  is  under  k 
which  nothing  will  be  negle 
recovery." 

"  I  will  certainly  give  the 
fact,"  answered  Manners.  ' 
assign  for  her  being  debarred 
her  cousin,  when  I  have  bee: 
tainly  think  it  mysterious." 

"As  you  do,  Manners,"  sail 
"But  listen  to  me,  and  I  wi 
many  reasons  wliich  have  h 
which  I  have  abandoned  for  h 
reasons  you  shall  see  whethf 
assign  to  Miss  Do  Vaux  for 
In  the  first  phce,  I,  like  mos 
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tuid  relations ;  and  I  was  seized  with  a  longing  to  s^e 
them,  to  assure  myself  with  my  own  eyes  of  their  fate 
and  their  happiness,  ere  I  laid  my  head  down  upon  its 
last  pillow  in  another  land.  The  same  longing  seized 
me  about  twelve  years  since,  but  then  I  resisted  ;  foi* 
long  ago  I  had  met  with  a  ^sad  and  severe  blow  in  my 
private  happiness,  which  led  me  to  forswear,  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  heart,  any  of  those  4ies  and  affections 
which  are  but  so  many  cords  to  bind  us  to  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  In  various  matters,  about  that  time,  I 
had  acted  wrong ;  and  I  felt  that  a  voluntary  expatria-< 
tion  was  a  good  atonement.  When  I  went,  therefore,  I 
resolved  never  to  return;  and  when,  as  I  have  said» 
twelve  years  ago,  the  longing  to  see  friends  and  rela« 
tions,  and  scenes  that  I  once  loved,  seized  me,  I  re^ 
sisted,  strengthened,  in  so  doing,  by  a  feeling  that  my 
return  to  England  might  be  painful  to  some  whom  I  did 
not  desire  to  pain,  and  would  only  re-awaken,  in  my 
own  bosom,  feelings  that  had  better  sleep.  Now,  how- 
ever, many  other  motives  have  been  added  to  this  long-< 
ingy  which  returned  upon  me  this  spring  with  more 
force  than  ever.  I  Wished  eagerly  to  raise  such  a  sum 
as  would  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  on  which  to 
settle  for  ever,  without  dcCnger  of  molestation,  the 
remnant  of  a  nearly-destroyed  tribe  of  Indians,  who, 
after  having  been  massacred  and  ill-treated  by  every 
other  white  man  they  met  with,  at  length  attached 
themselves  to  me,  and  were  living  round  me  like  m/ 
children,  as  you  saw." 

"  I  did,  indeed,"  answered  Manners  {  "  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  let  me  aid  in  your  noble  design." 

**  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  necessary  now,  for  1 
am  likely  to  take  other  measures,"  answered  Sir  Wil- 
liam. "My  own  private  income  was  not  sufficient, 
though  I  had  saved  out  of  a  thousand  a  year,  which 
was  all  that  I  possessed,  sufficient  to  lay  a  good  found- 
ation ;  but  I  also  wished  the  British  government  to 
interfere  for  the  more  general  and  powerful  protec- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  this  was  one  reason  of  my 
coming.  I  longed  too,  as  I  have  said,  to  see  many  of 
my  relations  and  friends;  but  I  wished  to  do  so 
privately.  There  were  two  persons,  especially,  of  whom 
I  was  desirous  of  hearing  more  than  1  cuuld  in  America. 
One — over  whom  1  hold  some  power,  from  various 
transactions  in  the  past — 1  wished  to  watch  closely  for 
a  short  time,  and  treat  him  according  to  his  merits* 

Vol.  II.— N 
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Sir  WiUiiun  Kyiier  paused  for 
deep  :tioiieht  ,  ma  ^[aiinert.  setim^  [but  he  wai 
rassed.  addeif.  ■  Pertiiips,  Sir  Wiiliam,  the  best 
me  ;o  acl  w.il  be.  to  give  Mias  De  Vans  a  true 
of  the  sata  of  her  cuuam's  health;  to  Cell  that  t  b 
him.  but  to  add  th;it.  from  particular  causes,  whit 
explain  hereaKer.  i  can  neither  mform  her  wht 
(tor  enable  ber  :a  see  hhn.  )  have  always  fuun 
wherever  I  have  been  embairasaed  with  any 
of  my  own — whieh.  thank  God,  has  been  siel 
C3BK — to  meet  the  coatter  2t  once,  and  say,  /  wA 
witbont  entangling  myself  in  half  esplanatioo 
(to  me  DO  good,  and  only  serve  Ibose,  nhose  1 
or  feeling  are  interested,  as  materials  for  imi 
to  bnild  up  visionary  castles  withal." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Sir  Wiliiam ;  * 
yet  a  moment '     A  word  or  two  more  with  oi 

m  the  next  room— 1  mean  the  gipsy— may  de 

Mindact," 
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Manners  smiled  at  the  sort  of  counsellors  by  whom 
ke  had  found  his  friend  surrounded  in  both  hemispheres. 
When  first  he  met  Sir  William  Ryder,  he  had  seen  him 
e^ery  day  in  deep  consultation  with  Indian  chiefs ;  and 
now  his  principal  reliance  seemed  to  be  upon  gipsies : 
bat,  at  present,  that  somewhat  eccentric  personage  was 
disappointed  in.  his  purpose  of  cailihg  Pharold  to  his 
councils ;  for  when  he  opened  the  door — which  led  into 
a  small  neat  study,  with  a  table  covered  with  papers, 
money,  and  lights,  in  the  midst  thereof— he  found  the 
room  untenanted  bv  any  living  thing. 

''  I  had  forgot,"  he  said,  turning  back  with  a  smile^ — 
*^  I  had  forgot  that  one  half-hour  in  the  air  of  a  close 
room  is  too  much  for  Pharold's  endurance.    He  is  gone,- 
and  I  must  send  for  him  when  I  want  hinu'* 

"You  seem  to  place  more  reliance  on  him,"  said 
Manners,  pointing  to  the  heaps  of  gold  and  papers  on 
the  table,  ''  than  most  Englishmen  would  upon  one  of 
his  race." 

"  I  would  trust  him,  I  may  well  say,  with  untold  gold," 
answered  Sir  William  Ryder;  ''as  you  would.  Manners, 
if  you  knew  him  as  I  do.  He  has  corresponded  with 
me  in  America  for  twenty  years ;  and  one  might  be  glad 
if,  in  the  highest  ranks,  one  could  find  so  exact,  so  true, 
and  so  punctual  a  correspondent"  The  reader,  who  has 
already  received  much  information  concerning  things 
of  which  Manners  was  ignorant,  may  easily  understand 
some  of  the  motives  of  a  correspondence  between  two 
persons  so  different  in  station.  Manners  also  had  by  this 
time  discovered  that  his  friend's  acquaintance  with  the 
gipsy  was  certainly  not  of  yesterday ;  yet  there  was  still 
•umcient  matter,  both  new  and  strange,  in  what  he 
heard,  to  make  him,  not  oidy  feel  surprised*  but  look  it 
also. 

Sir  William  Ryder,  however,  who  probably  did  not 
wish  to  give  any  further  explanation,  instantly  led  the 
conversation  away,  saying, ''  But  to  return  to  what  we 
were  speaking  of.  Manners.  I  must  soon  come  to  some 
determination ;  and,  perhaps,  I  have  been  weak  .in  not 
forming  one  already :  but  there  are  spots  of  weakness 
in  every  one^s  heart,  as  there  are  spots  of  madness  in 
every  one's  brain ;  and  I  have  my  share,  of  course,  of 
both.  However,  I  will  limit  myself  to  a  time;  and 
when  you  return  to  Morley  House,  you  may  tell  the 
poor  girl,  that  though  it  is  judged  expedient  that  she 
should  not  see  her  cousin  to-morrow,  yet  on  the  next 
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morning  the  old  gentleman  with  whom  he  i8'*-Mr. 
Harley,  remember — will  be  very  happy  to  receive  her 
here,  together  with  her  aunt,  as  I  suppose  she  will  be 
afraid  to  venture  on  such  an  expedition  alone.  If,*'  he 
added, — "  if  1  should  find  reason  to  change  my  present 
purpose,  I  can  but  affect  the  barbarian,  and  be  absent 
when  the  ladies  come.'' 

♦*  Such  tidings  will,  indeed,  give  joy  and  peace,"  an- 
swered Manners:  "but  before  1  go  to-morrow,-!  must 
take  care  to  ascertain  where  yoiir  dwelling  stands ;  for, 
coming  hither  at  night,  and  across  the  country,  I  am 
totally  ignorant  of  every  thing  concerning  the  spot 
where  I  now  am,  except  that  it  is  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  London,  which  I  found  out  by  a  mile-stone  on 
the  road." 

"  We  are  in  the  environs  of  the  little  town  of ," 

replied  his  companion ;  *'  and  by  the  road  about  seven 
miles  from  Morley  House.  I  saw  that  this  little  place  was 
to  be  let,  as  1  passed  by  one  day,  immediately  after  my 
return,  and  took  it  at  once,  on  various  accounts,  although 
I  did  not  know  how  much  it  n>ight  prove  of  use  to  poor 
De  Vaux.  And  now.  Manners,  to  your  rest ;  for,. although 
I  am  a  late  watcher,  you  look^atigued,  and  are  in  need 
of  repose." 

*'  I  am  somewhat  fatigued,"  answered  Manners,  "  al- 
though I  have  not  had  any  very  great  cause ;  but  the 
fact  is,  the  mind  is  sometimes  like  a  hard  rider,  and 
knocks  up  the  body  before  it  is  aware.  I  have  been  all 
this  morning  either  with  Lord  Dewry,  examining  a  gipsy 
boy — taken  last  night  in  a  sad  deer-stealing  affray  at 
Dimden — in  order  to  ascertain  whether  1  could  discover 
poor  De  Vaux,  or  pursuing  somewhat  fiercely  your 
iriend  Pharold,  agamst  whom,  by-the*way,  warrants 
have  been  issued  on  three  different  charges." 

**0n  three  charges,  did  you  say?"  demanded  Sir 
William  Ryder :  "  on  three !  He  only  mentioned  di- 
rectly one  charge  against  himself,  that  of  having  mur- 
dered this  poor  lad,  which  must  now,  of  course,  iiall  to 
the  ground." 

"  The  other  charges  were,"  answered  Manners, "  first, 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  deer-stealing,  wherein, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  blood  was  spilt — but  in  regard  to  that 
I  pointed  out  to  him  a  means  of  proving  his  innocence ; 
and,  secondly,  that  many  years  ago  he  was  either  a 
principal  or  an  accessary  in  the  murder  of  the  late  Lord 
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Dewry,  who  waB  killed  by  some  unknown  person  at  a 
apot  not  far  from  Morley  House.'' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  that  these 
few  words  produced  upon  the  countenance  of  Sir 
William  Ryder.  His  eye  flashed,  his  brows  contracted, 
and  he  bit  his  tip  hard,  till  at  length  some  feeling  of 
contempt  seemed  to  master  the  rest,  and  his  emotion 
ended  m  a  bitter  and  a  meaning  laugh.  "  And  pray,'* 
he  asked,  *'  who  is  it  that  has  brought  this  last  charge 
against  hiio  !'* 

^  None  other  than  the  brother  of  the  murdered  man. 
Lord  Dewry,"  answered  Manners:  *'h6  says  he  has 
proofs  of  the  gipsy's  guilt.'' 

^  They  have  been  long  in  manufacturing!"  answered 
Sir  William  Ryder,  sternly:  *'  I  will  tell  you  more,  Man- 
ners,— as  there  is  a  God  of  heaven,  the  gipsy  is  innocent, 
and  he  shall  be  proved  so,  let  the  bolt  Ught  where  it 
may.  Proofs!  Out  upon  him!  Falsehoods  and  viUany ! 
But  he  shall  leara  better ;  for  I  will  not  stand  by  and 
aee  the  innocent  oppressed,  for  any  remembrances  that 
memory  can  call  up." 

^  You  speak  more  harshly  than  ever  I  heard  you,  my 
dear  Sir  William,"  answered  Manners;  '*but  perhaps 
you  have  cause  which  I  do  not  know  of,  and  into  which 
I  certainly  shall  not  pry.  However,  this  nobleman  is, 
as  you  know,  De  Vaux's  father,  and,  ere  we  part  for  the 
night,  3rou  must  tell  me  how  I  am  to  act  towards  him ; 
for  the  gipsy  stipulated  that  I  was  to  tell  him  nothing 
concerning  his  son's  situation,  without  your  consent. 
May  I  teU  him  where  De  Vauz  is,  and  under  whose 
care!" 

Sir  William  Ryder  paused,  and  he  thought  for  several 
moments,  with  the  same  bitter  smile  which  Manners's 
information  had  called  up  stiU  hanging  upon  his  lip. 
^  Yes,"  he  said  at  length — **  yes,  rou  may  teU  him 
where  his  son  is ;  and  you  may  tell  him  to  come  and 
see  him  and  me~as  speedily  as  he  thinks  fit:  but  call 
me  still  Mr.  Harley,  for  there  might  be  something 
unpleasant  to  his  ears  in  the  name  of  William  Ryder, 
which  might  prevent  his  coming.  Say  that  Mr.  Harley, 
the  old  gentleman  to  whose  house  De  Vaux  was  con- 
veyed after  the  accident  he  met  with,  will  be  happy 
to  see  him  at  any  time  he  may  name." 

*^  I  am  most  delighted  to  have  your  permission  so  to 
do,"  answered  Manners ;  "  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  would 
Iwm  placed  me  in  raUier  an  awkward  position  in  regard 
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to  Lord  Dewry,  had  you  refused  to  let  rae  gire  him  Mf 

tidings  of  his  son." 

*'He  will  not  much  thank  you/*  said  Sir  William 
Ryder — '*  he  will  not  much  thank  you  I  But,  neyerthe- 
iess,  let  him  come^  let  him  come  I  Perhaps,  after  alU  this 
is  the  best  way  we  could  have  devised  of  bringing  an 
unpleasant  affair  to  an  end." 

**  I  trust  it  may  prove  so,"  answered  Manners ;  ''  and 
that  the  time  may  speedily  come  when  yon  will  find  it 
not  unpleasant  to  unravel  all  the  mysteries  which  have 
been  crowding  lately  so  thick  upon  me,  that  I  begin  to 
feel  confused  among  them,  and  hardly  know  who  are 
friends  and  who  are  enemies." 

**  Though  I  have  the  clew  in  my  hands,"  answered 
Sir  William,  pursuing  more  the  direction  of  his  own 
thoughts  than  that  of  Manners's  last  observation — 
**  though  I  have  the  clew  in  ray  own  hands,  there  is  one 
thing  puzzles  me  as-much  as  the  rest  seems  to  do  you : 
it  is  that  a  youth  so  full  of  high  and  noble  feelings  as 
Edward  de  Vaux  should  be  the  son  of  such  a  man  at 
his  father ;  yet,  thank  God,  he  has  many  a  goodly  fault 
too,  or  I  should  begin  to  doubt  that  be  were  his  son." 

*^  It  not  unfrequently  happens,"  rejoined  Manners, 
**  that  where  the  heart  is  originally  good,  the  errors  of 
the  fathers  serve  as  examples  or  as  landmarks  to  the 
children ;  as  the  masts  of  some  wrecked  vessel  oAen 
serve  to  warn  mariners  of  the  shoal  on  which  she 
perished." 

"  And  his  heart  was  originally  good  too,  I  do  believe," 
answered  Sir  William  Ryder :  "  1  mean  the  father's," 
he  added,  thoughtfully.  "Well,  indeed,  may  his  ex- 
ample serve  to  show  to  what,  step  by  step,  we  may  re- 
duce ourselves,  as  one  vice  lashes  on  to  another:" 

Manners  smiled.  "  Nay,  nay,  Sir  William,"  he  said, 
^*  you  are  doing  the  worthy  lord  somewhat  less  than 
justice,  I  think.  I  never  heard  of  his  being  troubled 
with  any  of  what  the  world  calls  vices :  pride,  indeed, 
and  wrath,  and  irascibiUty,  he  is  not  without:  but, 
setting  aside  these  gentlemanly  peccadilloes,  I  never 
heard  of  any  vices ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him, 
I  should  say'  that,  whatever  he  may  have  been  in  the 
days  past,  he  has  now  sunk  down  into  a  very  disagreeable 
old  gentleman — that  is  all." 

*'  That  is  all !"  cried  Sir  William  Ryder,  starting  up, 
and  laying  his  hand  ui>on  Manners's  arm,  while  he  BwA 
his  eyes  intently  upon  him—**  that  is  all  I"  bat  snddenlf 
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breakings  off,  he  resumed  a  calmer  look  and  tone,  and 
added,  *'  But  we  have  not  time,  to-night,  to  discuss 
characters.     I  am  buf  keeping  you  from  your  rest." 

Manners  did  not  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  conversa- 
tion;'for,  in  all  such  matters,  it  was  his  rule  to  let 
people  go  on  just  as  far  as  they  liked,  but  to  press  them 
DO  further ;  and  although  he  certainly  was  not  without 
some  feeling  of  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  connection 
between  Sir  William  Ryder  and  the  father  of  his  friend 
De  Vaux,  yet  he  well  knew  that  the  only  way  to  come 
honestly  at  a  secret  is  to  be  totally  careless  about  it. 
The  bell  was  now  rung,  and  Manners  was  conducted  to 
a  room  which  the  servant  who  had  given  him  admission, 
and  who  was  an  old  acquaintance,  had  with  laudable 
foresight  prepared  for  his  use,  looking  upon  it  as  certain 
that  a  visiter  who  arrived  at  twelve  o^clock  at  night  was 
not  likely  to  depart  before  the  next  morning. 

Every  thing  had  been  carefully  provided  that  he  could 
want  or  ndesire ;  and  Colonel  Manners,  who  enjoyed, 
perhaps  more  than  most  men,  that  inestimable  blessing 
of  a  heart  at  ease  in  itself,  lay  down  to  rest,  and  was 
soon  in  a  deep  slumber. 

His  repose  was  not  disturbed  till  the  gray  of  the  next 
morning,  when  he  was  roused  with  the  intelligence  that 
Captain  De  Vaux  was  awake,  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  him.  He  was  not  long  in  obeying  the  summons; 
and,  after  a  soldier's  toilet  hastily  made,  he  rang  for  the 
servant,  and  was  conducted  to  the  apartment  where  his 
wounded  friend  lay. 

There  is  something  always  melancholy  in  entering  a 
sick-room  in  the  early  morning,  even  when  it  is  to  see 
returning  health  coming  back  into  a  cheek  we  love. 
The  cheerful  light  of  the  young  day,  finding  its  way 
through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters,  and  mingling  with 
the  faint  but  inextinguishable  glare  of  the  night-lamp, 
the  pale  and  sleepy  guardian  of  the  sick,  the  book 
with  which  she  has  striven  to  while  away  the  hours  of 
watching,  and  scare  off  sleep,  half-open  on  a  table  loaded 
with  drugs  and  fover-cooling  drinks,  the  warm,  close 
atmosphere,  and  the  drawn  curtains,  all  bring  home  to 
our  own  hearts  that  painful  conviction  of  our  weak  and 
fragile  tenure  upon  health  and  comfort,  and  all  that 
makes  life  pleasant,  which  we  forget  in  the  bright  and 
hopeful  light  of  day. 

In  the  small  dressing-room,  through  which  M^nneis 
Wflfi  conducted  to  the  chsMinber  of  his  friend,  he  foi^nd  A 


nmnn  who  )iad  bf  en  braugh! 
huTpaGKed  the  procfrding  night 
Ihe  patient.  Ho  wa»  lackiiy  o 
forni  an  opinion,  ftnd  will  vec 
answer  to  Colonel  Mannera'a 
Vaux'B  real  situation  he  repli« 
danger,  sir.  He  will  do  perfec: 
however,  as  little  converaatiul 
as  cheerful  a  kind  as  niBy  be,  U 
it  it  rto  not  produce  more  aerit 

Manners  promised  lo  obuel 
tetPd  Ihe  room.  De  Vaui  sn] 
him,  Rnd  held  out  hia  handi  th 
d«nl  pain. 

"  This  ia  a  sad  accident,  indi 
nem,  silting  down  by  hi»  l)edi 
to  hear  Troin  Ihe  surgeon  Uiat 
consequences,  and  to  bo  &peed 

"  I  should  be  ungrateful  tc 
thinks -BO,"  answered  [)e  Vau. 
■'  and  yet  I  can  hardly  make  u| 

"  Nay,  nay,"  aaid  Manners, 
BO,  niy  friend.  You  can  have 
be  placed  in  no  situalion,  De  '\ 
yon  forget  that  you  are  aunoa 
you  for  vDurEplf.  itnd  are  wc 
would  lovH  you  slill,  under  h1 
that  you  have  friejids,  relatioi 
intiniale  chiiracter  Ihat  can  nia 
ing,  if  you  are  willing  to  receiv 
you  forget  thai  there  are  olhe: 
to  your  heart,  and  whose  wl 
slaked  upon  yonrs." 

"  Oh  yes,  poor  Marian,"  sa 
deed,  iLngrateful;   for  such  a 
compensate   for  every  thing. 
Tell  me  all  about  her.  Manner; 
this  accident?  and  how  has  sh 

Manners,  though  it  can  scai 
puzzled  how  to  answer,  yet  fe 
Vaux's  character,  it  was  so 
especiaily  as,  from  what  the  s 
be  expedient  not  to  tell  his 
what  Marian  had  suffered.  H 
De  Vaux's  fastidiousness  not  t 
rian  bad  felt  as  deeply  on  his 
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sibly  think  she  ought  to  have  done ;  and  yet  Manners 
did  not  wish  to  pain  and  alarm  him  by  telling  him  how 
much  she  really  had  undergone. 

"  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  a  long  story,  De  Vaux,"  he 
answered,  after  a  moment's  thought,  *•  longer,  I  am  afraid, 
than  your  worthy  surgeon  will  consent  to  your  hearing 
at  present ;  but  the  truth  is,  in  consequence  of  some 
other  accident  or  mistake,  we  never  did  hear  of  what 
had  occurred  to  you  at  all.'' 

**  Good  God!"  cried  De  Vaux,  "when  with  my  own 
hand  I  wrote  to  Marian  as  much  as  I  could  write.  I  do 
think  that  servants  and  messengers  were  made  for  the 
very  purpose  of  breaking  people's  hearts,  or  teasing  them 
to  death  by  carelessness." 

**  In  this  instance,  however,"  said  Manners,  "  it  seems 
that  there  were  various  causes  which  prevented  the  de< 
livery  of  your  note;  and  the  consequence  was,  that, 
from  your  unexplained  absence,  and  several  other  acci- 
dental facts  which  came  to  our  knowledge,  we  were  led 
to  conclude  that  you  had  been  murdered.  J,  of  course, 
instantly  took  arms  to  avenge  you,  as  in  duty  bound, 
and,  backed  by  warrants  and  gentlemen  of  the  quorum, 
I  have  been  galloping  about  the  country  ever  since; 
so  that,  in  fact,  I  have  seeii  scarcely  any  thing  of  the 
family  at  Morley  House,  and  less  than  all  of  your  fair 
cousin  Miss  De  Vaux,  whose  very  first  apprehensions 
rendered  her  so  unwell  that  she  has  kept  her  room 
almost  ever  since." 

**Good  God!"  cried  De  Vaux:  "how  she  must  have 
suffered!  Poor  dear  Marian!  Would  to  God  that  I 
could  go  to  her — but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  ride." 

"Ride!  Do  not  think  of  it  for  an  instant,"  cried 
Manners,  "  and  make  yourself  easy  about  Miss  De  Vaux. 
Last  night,  I,  for  the  first  time,  obtained  news  of  your 
safety,  which  did  her  more  good  than  all  that  the  god 
of  medicine  himself  could  have  done.  Nay,  I  do  believe 
that  she  would  have  walked  over  here  with  me  in  the 
middle  of  last  night,  if  it  had  not  been  that  her  own 
ideas  of  propriety,  or,  perhaps,  her  fears  of  your  notions 
thereof,  prevented  her  from  undertaking  such  a  task 
under  such  an  escort." 

De  Vaux  smiled.  "  You  are  severe  upon  my  fastidi- 
OQsness,  Manners,"  he  said ;  "  but  that  is  one  bad 
quality  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  able  to  cast  away  with 
many  others.  I  have  had  some  hard  lessons  lately. 
Manners,  enough  to  bow  down  the  pride  of  him  of  th# 
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morning  star;  and,  perhaps,  I  may  have  more  jBi  to 
undergo :  but,  at  all  events,  my  vain  fastidiousness  is 
gone  for  ever^  so  that  one  good  is  gained  by  misfor- 
tune." 

**  As  it  often  is,  my  firiend,^^  answered  Manners :  "  nev- 
ertbeless,  I  think  Miss  De  Vaux  was  very  right  to  stay 
where  she  was;  especially  as  she  herself  was  far  from 
strong,  and  I  did  not  know  whither  I  was  about  to  go ; 
for  my  friend  the  gipsy,  who  conducted  me  hither,  is  a 
man  of  mysteries.  However,  you  owe  him  thanks 
for  one  service  that  he  has  rendered  to  another  feir 
cousin  of  yours.  Miss  Falkland,  whom  he  saved  from 
drowning,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life." 

De  Vaux  had  drawn  his  hand  over  his  eyes  when  first 
Manners  mentioned  the  gipsy ;  but  he  removed  it  again, 
and  looked  up  with  pleasure  at  the  tidings  of  Isadore's 
escape,  though  he  asked  no  account  of  the  accident. 
''Poor  Isadore,"  he  said,  *'and  poor  Marian,  too,  for 
God  knows  what  we  may  both  be  called  upon  to  suffer. 
Manners,  my  brain  is  in  such  a  whirl,  with  various 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  anxieties,  which  I  can  neither  ex- 
plain to  others  nor  unravel  myself,  that  I  must,  indeed 
endeavour  to  banish  all  thought  of  my  own  situation, 
and  of  my  future  prospects,  if  I  wish  to  recover." 

'*  Well,  then,  by  ail  means  banish  all  thought,"  answered 
Manners.  **  It  is  seldom  that  I  can  be  accused  of  giv- 
ing such  advice;  but  for  a  man  in  your  situation  I 
think  it  absolutely  a  duty  to  cast  from  him  every  mem- 
ory, and  every  reflection,  which  may  tend  to  impede  his 
recovery,  trusting  and  believing  that,  in  those  circum- 
stances wh^re  we  have  no  power  to  deliver  ourselves, 
the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all  things  will  act  for  us  far 
better  than  we  could  act  for  ourselves." 

"  I  must  e'en  think  so,"  answered  De  Vaux,  in  whom 
corporal  weakness  and  exhaustion  had  deadened  the 
first  sense  of  misfortune.  "  Sir  William  Ryder,  indeed, 
bids  me  hope,  and  tells  me  that  things  must  and  will  go 
better  than  I  anticipate :  but  we  speak  to  each  other  in 
enigmas ;  and  till  my  mind  and  body  are  capable  of  clearer 
thought  and  greater  exertion,  I  must,  I  suppose,  rest 
satisfied  with  assurances,  the  foundation  for  which  I  can 
in  no  degree  perceive." 

Manners,  now  anxious  to  lead  his  thoughts  away  from 
any  more  painful  subject,  gave  him  a  brief,  light  sketch 
of  his  own  proceeding  in  search  of  him,  and  all  that  had 
occurred  since  he  had  left  Morley  House :  but,  warned  bj 
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what  had  alread^r  passed  concerning  the  gipsy,  he  kept  a 
watchful  and  a  friendly  eye  upon  the  countenance  of  his 
friend,  skilfully  turning  to  some  other  part  of  the  same 
subject  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  what  he  said  was 
beginning  to  produce  the  slightest  uneasiness.  He  was 
surprised  to  find,  however,  on  how  many  points  De  Vaux 
was  susceptible  of  pain.  The  mention  of  his  own  father 
affected  him  as  strongly  as  the  mention  of  the  gipsy; 
and  many  a  casual  wprd,  which  seemed  in  itself  to  be  in- 
nocent or  kind,  made  him  shrink  as  if  some  one  had  laid 
a  rough  hand  upon  his  wound.  Beginning  at  length  to 
fear  that  his  conversation  was  doing  his  friend  more 
harm  than  good,  Manners  rose,  adding,  "  And  now,  my 
dear  De  Vaux,  I  think  1  have  remained  as  long  with  you 
as  friendship  can  require,  or  gallantry  permit,  consider- 
ing that  there  is  a  fair  lady,  very  dear  to  you,  watching 
anxiously  till  I  shall  return  and  tell  her  that  I  have  seen 
you  with  my  own  eyes,  and  that  you  are  living,  not  dead ; 
recovering,  not  dying.  The  good  people  here,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  will  not  hear  of  her  coming  to  you  to-day, 
but  they  assure  me  that  to-morrow  you  will  be  able  to 
see  her :  so  that  I  think  I  can  then  promise  you  a  visit ; 
and  hope  to  find  that  you  have  in  the  interval  regained 
much  of  the  health  and  strength  that  you  have  lost.'' 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  stay  longer.  Manners,"  said  De 
Vaux ;  "  for  1  am  too  confident  of  my  dear  Marian's  af- 
fection not  to  feel  sure  that  the  tidings  of  my  probable 
recovery  will  be  the  best  consolation  she  can  receive ; 
and  tell  her,  Manners,  I  be^,  that  the  only  happiness  1 
anticipate  in  life  and  health  is  that  of  seeing  her  again.'' 
'*  I  will  tell  her  how  happy  it  will  make  you,"  answered 
Manners;  ''but  without  any  of  the  melancholy  ad- 
joncts,  if  you  please,  De  Vaux.  I  will  not  spoil  the  best 
tidings  I  have  had  to  tell  for  some  time  by  such  a  num- 
ber of  unpleasant  negatives  as  you  attach  to  them ;  and 
sOf  fare  you  well  for  the  present." 

''  Manners,  Manners,"  said  the  voice  of  De  Vaux,  ere 
his  friend  reached  the  door,  '*  there  is  one  thing  which 
I  had  forgot.  Do  not  on  any  account  let  Marian  think 
that  this  wound  which  I  have  received  was  the  conse- 
quence of  any  intentional  act  of  my  own  hand.  Bid 
her  be  sure  that,  whatever  may  have  occurred,  I  was 
not  fool  enough  or  cruel  enough  to  her  to  think  of  such 
a  thing.  Explain  to  her  the  accident  as  I  dare  say  you 
most  have  heard  it,  and  tell  her  that  though  they  say  the 
fiatol  must  have  been  cocked  when  I  put  tt  in  my 
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bosom,  I  have  not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  its  bar- 
ing been  so." 

"I  will  tell  her  all,"  answered  Manners;  **but  do  not 
fancy  that  she  will  ever  dream  that  you  did  do  it  inten* 
tionally.  If  you  were  a  forlorn  and  solitary  being  like 
myself  destined  to  go  through  life  in  single  uobie88ed*> 
ness,  people  might  suspect  you ;  but  with  so  many  ties  at 
present,  and  so  much  happiness  to  look  forward  to,  you 
would  be  worse  than  a  madman  to  throw  away,  not  only 
the  crown  of  life,  but  all  the  jewels  with  which  fate  hw 
adorned  it  for  you." 

De  Vaux  gave  him  a  melancholy  look,  but  only  added, 
"  You  do  not  know  all.  Manners !"  and  suffered  him  to 
depart.  As  he  was  crossing  the  hall  in  search  of  some 
one  who  could  inform  him  whether  Sir  William  Ryder 
was  yet  awake,  he  met  the  object  of  his  search,  booted 
and  spurred,  as  if  returned  from  riding«  **  You  keep  your 
old  habits,  I  see.  Sir  William,"  said  Manners,  as  they 
met.  ^*  You  must  have  been  up  and  out  full  early,  in- 
deed." 

"  Mr.  Harley ;  remember,  my  dear  colonel,  Mr.  Bar- 
ley I  am  for  the  present,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  never 
sleep  before  one,  nor  aft^r  five — a  habit  which  was 
acquired  in  sorrow  and  in  bitterness,  but  which  1  wouI4 
not  now  lose  for  half  an  empire.  But  have  you  seen 
our  poor  friend  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  answered  Manners ;  **  and  find  hira 
better  in  body,  at  least,  than  1  had  even  hoped.  In  mind, 
however,  he  is  very  much  depressed ;  and  without  in- 
quiring, or  wishing  to  inquire,  my  dear  sir,  into  the  con- 
nection which  may  exist  between  your  affairs  and  his, 
allow  me  to  say,  as  some  connection  does  certainly  ex- 
ist, that  I  am  sure  whatever  will  sooth  and  quiet  his 
mind  will  tend  more  than  any  thing  to  restore  him  to 
health.  Whatever,  on  the  contrary,  depresses  him,  as 
he  now  is,  will  not  only  greatly  retard  his  recovery,  but 
may,  I  am  afraid,  have,  remotely,  very  bad  results  upon 
his  constitution.  I  hope  that  I  do  not  take  too  great  a 
liberty  with  your  friendship,"  he  added,  seeing  a  cloud 
come  upon  his  auditor^s  brow. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Manners,  not  in  the  least,"  answered 
Sir  William:  "I  was  only  thinking  what  1  could  do 
to  relieve  the  poor  youth's  mind.  I  am  afraid  I  some- 
what mistook  him.  Manners,  when  I  saw  him  with  you 
in  America ;  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  half  see  the  nobler 
and  finer  qualities  of  his  mind,  concealed,  as  they  werty 
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Under  an  exterior  of  frivolous  fastidiousness.  But  I  can 
assure  you,  that  any  thing  on  earth  I  can  do  to  set  his 
mind  at  ease  I  will  do ;  and  I "#{11  g6  and  assure  him 
thereof  directly  and  solemnly.'' 

Manners  detained  him  for  a  single  moment,  to  borrow 
a  horse,  and  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  early  departure 
for  Morley  House ;  and  then  suffering  him  to  proceed,  in 
order  to  sooth  and  calm  the  mind  of  his  wounded  friend, 
he  himself  took  his  way  to  Mrs.  Falkland's,  glad  to  bear 
good  tidings  to  those  who  stood  so  much  in  need  of 
them. 

Marian  was  watching  at  the  window  as  he  galloped 
np ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  rapid  pace  at  which 
he  came,  in  the  light  and  agile  motion  with  which  he 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  flung  the  rein  to  the  servant, 
which  spoke  joyful  tidings.  Manners  was  soon  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  the  news  he  bore  was  not  long  in 
telling.  He  related  all  that  he  had  seen,  and  all  that  he 
had  heard  of  her  cousin's  accident  and  situation ;  and 
although  we  cannot  deny  that  he  softened  a  little  the 
pain  he  suffered,  and  the  grief  which  seemed  to  oppress 
liim.  Manners  told  her  the  truth,  though  he  told  it 
kindly. 

Marian's  face  was  alternately  the  abode  of  smiles  and 
tears  during  his  narrative,  and  during  the  manifold  an- 
swers which  he  gave  to  her  questions,  and  again  and 
again  she  thanked  him  for  all  his  energetic  interest  and 
feeling  kindness,  and  prayed  Heaven  sincerely  that  De 
Vaux  and  herself  might  have  some  opportunity  of  return- 
ing it  as  he  deserved. 

Manners  only  interrupted  a  conversation  which  was 
not  without  interest  to  himself,  and  was  so  deeply  inter- 
esting to  her,  in  order  to  inquire  for  her  cousin,  and  to 
put  many  a  question  concerning  Miss  Falkland's  health, 
after  the  accident  of  the  preceding  night.  He  was  still 
in  full  career,  when  she  herself  entered,  somewhat  paler 
but  not  less  gay  than  ever ;  and  although  she  declared, 
and  persisted  in  the  declaration,  that  she  was  bound  by 
STery  rule  of  propriety  to  fall  in  love  with  the  gipsy  who 
had  rescued  her,  and  to  tender  him  her  hand  and  heart. 
Manners  felt  sincerely  rejoiced  that  Pharold  had  been 
the  person  to  come  so  opportunely  to  her  aid.  Isadore, 
indeed,  as  she  ^recollected  one  or  two  words  which  had 
been  spoken  on  the  preceding  evening,  coloured  more 
than  once  when  Manners  addressed  her ;  but  she  knew 
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him  to  be  a  geoerous  roan,  and  she  detennined  to  ftnist 
to  his  generosity  fof  jlril  result. 

Mrs.  Falkland  seolKfter  joined  the  party ;  and  the 
house  of  mourning  was  changed  into  a  house  of  joy. 
Nothing  more  remained  but  to  write  to  Lord  Dewry, 
informing  him  of  his  son^s  safety ;  and  this  Manners  un- 
dertook and  executed,  keeping  in  mind  the  engagement 
he  had  come  under  to  Sir  William  Ryder,  regarding  the 
concealment  of  his  name.  A  servant  was  instantly 
despatched  to  Dewry  Hall  with  the  note :  but  on  reach- 
ing that  place  he  found  that  the  peer  had  returned  early 
that  morning  to  Dimden,  and  thither  he  then  bent  his 
steps ;  but  arrived  too  late  to  give  Lord  Dewry  even  the 
option  of  visiting  his  son  that  night. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Dimden  Park — a  spot  which  had  been  hated  and 
avoided  by  Lord  Dewry  ever  since  it  fell  into  his  pos- 
session, on  account  of  its  many  memories — some  painful 
in  themselves,  some,  painful  in  their  associations — had, 
by  this  time,  not  alone  been  revisited  by  its  master,  but 
had  been  occupied  by  him,  with  a  part  of  his  general 
household,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  longer  residence. 
Such  a  state  of  things  had  been  in  no  degree  contem- 
plated by  the  peer,  either  when  Manners  left  him,  or 
when  he  himself  terminated  his  conversation  with  the 
gipsy  boy  who  had  become  his  prisoner ;  but  another 
conversation  had  succeeded  with  another  person,  to 
whose  chamber  we  must  now  follow. 

The  first  object  of  Lord  Dewry  being  to  gel  the 
gipsy  Pharold  into  his  power — trusting  to  his  previ- 
ously arranged  schemes  to  work  his  will  with  him  when 
he  had  him  there — it  was  natural  that  he  should  turn 
his  whole  efforts  to  accomplish  his  capture  before  he 
attended  to  any  thing  else.  The  moment,  however, 
that  all  the  means  had  been  employed  for  that  purpose 
which  circumstances  permitted,  his  attention  instantly 
returned  to  the  plans  which  he  had  concerted  in  order 
to  prove  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  his  fear  guilty  of 
the  crime  imputed  to  him,  when  he  should  be  ultimately 
taken.    The  execution  of  these  plans  materially  do- 
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pended  upon  Sir  Roger  Milliiujton;  and  for  his  safety 
and  recovery  the  peer^is  tiext^jjjprations  were  conse- 
quently raised.  As  soon,  thei^as  he  h^d  dismissed 
the  affair  of  the  boy,  and  had  seen  the  treacherous 
scoundrel  he  thought  fit  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of 
iuTeigling  the  gipsy  to  his  destruction  set  out  upon  his 
errand,  Lord  Dewry  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
chanlber  of  the  wounded  man,  sincerely  grieved  for  the 
accident  which  had  happened  to  him,  and  most  anxious 
concerning  its  ultimate  result.  Cahculating,  however, 
with  nice  acumen,  the  irritable  selfishness  of  sick 
peoplej  he  trusted  not  to  the  personal  vexation  which 
he  really  felt  to  give  his  air  and  countenance  the  ap- 
pearance of  gjrief  and  sympathy;  but  as  he  walked 
slowly  up  the  stairs,  he  thought  over  every  point  of  the 
part  he  was  to  play,  in  order  to  cover  his  individual 
motives  from  the  eye  of  the  wounded  man,  and  make 
him  believe  that  sincere  interest  in  his  fate  and  suffer- 
ings WHS  the  sole  emotion  which  affected  his  friend  and 
benefactor. 

^  the  door  of  the  chamber  to  which  Sir  Roger  had 
ft66D  conveyed,  the  peer  paused  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  laying  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  turned  it,  and 
entered  with  as  noiseless  a  step  as  possible.  The 
windows  were  darkened;  but  there  was  still  enough 
light  in  fhe  room  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  table 
covered  with  surgical  instruments  and  bloody  bandages, 
«nd  all  those  appliances  and  means  for  saving  life  which 
nan  so  strangely  combines  with  the  most  skilful  and 
persevering  activity  in  taking  it.  There  was  the  bed, 
too,  and  the  half-drawn  curtains,  and  the  gentleman  in 
black,  sitting  by  the  bolster,  while  a  young  prim  assist- 
ant walked  about  on  tiptoe,  for  the  soothing  dose  or 
the  cooling  drink.  A  deep  groan  was  sounding  through 
the  room  as  the  peer  entered ;  and  although  he  was, 
and  always  had  been,  a  man  of  nerve,  without  any  cor^* 
poral  terror  at  the  thought  either  of  pain  or  death, 
there  was  something  in  that  sound,  and  all  the  accessory 
circumstances  around,  that  made  a  sort  of  shudder  pasa 
over  his  frame.  It  were  diflficult  to  guess  in  what  feel'. 
inga  that  shudder  took  its  rise.  It  might  be,  alone,  the 
natural  repugnance  of  the  human  heart  to  anguish  and 
dissolution — it  might  be  that  he  thought  of  his  son— 'it 
might  be  that  he  remembered  his  brother,  for  there  were 
chorda  of  association  between  the  fate  of  each,  and  the 
fituatioa  of  the  man  he  came  to  visit,  which,  like  tba 
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strings  of  the  EoliMU^[p9  might  well  be  mored  to  a 
thousand  vague  andlHHpcfaOly  sounds  by  the  slightest 
breath  that  sj^rred  tKewT 

.  He  advanced,  however,  lightly  towards  the  bed,  and 
stood  by  the  chair,  whence  the  surgeon  rose  as  he  ap- 
proached, ere  the  wounded  man  was  aware  of  his 
presence.  Sir  Roger  Millington  was  lying  on  his  left 
side,  with  his  face  turned  away,  and  his  right  hand  cast 
over  the  bed-clothes ;  and  it  was  not  difficult,  from  the 
slow  clenching  of  his  hand,  and  the  rocking  motion  of 
his  head,  to  see  the  intense  agony  he  suffered.  The 
pee^  paused,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  with  some  emo- 
tion— not,  indeed,  without  a  mingling  of  better  feelings 
— compassion,  and  sympathy,  and  disinterested  grief, 
such  as  he  had  not  known  for  many  years.  It  was  better 
than  all  the  acting  In  the  world;  and  when  Sir  Roger, 
whom  no  persuasion  of  the  surgeon  could  induce  to  lie 
still,  turned  round  with  the  quick  and  irritable  move- 
ment of  high  fever  and  excessive  pain,  he  saw  the  peer 
standing  by  him,  with  an  expression  of  sincere  soriKni 
which  could  not  be  mistaken.  '  ^' 

A  groan  and  a  fearful  contortion  followed  the  clMip 
of  position  ;  but  when  the  first  agony .  was  over/fc 
looked  pleased  to  see  the  countenance  of  Lord  Dewry ; 
and  said,  in  a  voice  wonderfully''  strong  and  firm,  con- 
sidering his  situation,  "  Your  lordship  is  very  kind — I 
am  Hadly  hurt,  I  am  afraid — those  accursed  gipsies  took 
too  good  an  aim — damn  me,  if  I  do  not  think  the  shot 
must  have  been  red  hot,  it  gives  one  such  torture.  I 
have  been  wounded  before,  but  never  felt  any  thing  like 
this.     Do  you  think  I  shall  die,  my  lord,  ey  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  cried  the  peer,  sitting  down ;  "  on 
the  contrary,  I  trust  the  very  pain  you  suffer  evinces 
that  you  are  in  no  danger ;  for  I  have  always  heard  that 
mortal  wounds  are  generally  the  least  painful.  Is  it  not 
so,  Mr.  Swainstone  ?" 

"  Yes,  exartly  so,  my  lord,"  replied  the  surgeon,  who 
would  probably  have  confirmed  any  thing  on  earth  that 
the  peer  said  to  sooth  his  patient.  "I  had  told  the 
gentleman  so  before  your  lordship  arrived." 

"  You  never  told  me  so,"  cried  Sir  Roger,  looking  up 
at  him  angrily. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  told  you  that  I  hoped  and 
trusted  you  would  recover,"  answered  the  surgeon; 
'*  and  one  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so  was  the  very 
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pain  you  suffer ;  for,  as  his  lordship  very  justly  and 
wisely  observes,  wounds  ^WDPT 

*'  But  that  damned  parsoraJIWed  Sur  Roger,  *'  told 
me  1  should  certainly  die-*- a  foul-mouthld,  old,  hooded 
crow  !'* 

'*  What  parson  1"  demanded  the  peer,  in  some  sur- 
prise and  dismay  at  the  very  idea  of  Sir  Roger  Milling- 
ton  being  brought  in  contact  in  his  dying  hours  with 
any  one  who  might  lead  him  on  to  dangerous  disclo- 
sures ;  "  what  parson  does  he  mean  T' 

**  Oh,  only  good  Dr.  Edwards,  my  lord,  the  rector," 
answered  the  surgeon.  **  He  came  to  give  the  gentle- 
man religious  consolation ;  but  l^e  did  not  exactly  say 
that  he  would  certainly  die.  He  said  that  he  would 
certainly  die  at  some  time ;  and  that  even,  if  he  were 
spared  at  present,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  serious  things,  so  that,  if  he  recovered,  the 
wound  might  prove  salutary  to  his  mind  at  least." 

*'•  Yes,  yes ;  but  he  thought,  and  he  meant  me  to 
.^nk,  too,"  cried  Sir  Roger,  "that  I  was  dying,  and 
I  could  not  recover.  I  knew  well  enough  what  he 
»t— the  canting  old  crow  ;  but  I'll  live,  curse  me  if 
not,  if  it  be  but  to  pay  those  hellish  gipsies  for  this 
torture  to  which  they  have  put  me.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  lord,  for  being  somewhat  violent ;  but  I  am  in  agony, 
perfect  agony." 

'•  I  grieve  most  deeply  and  sincerely,  my  dear  friend, 
to  see  you  suffer  so  much,"  answered  the  peer ;  "  and  I 
will  take  care  that  no  such  fanatical  irritation  be  in- 
truded upon  you  again.  Dr.  Edwards  is  a  very  good 
and  well-intentioned  man,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  will  not  have 
a  sick  and  wounded  friend  tormented  for  any  rector  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I 
trust  that  this  state  of  anguish  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
long  endurance.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Swainstone  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  alleviate  it  1" 

*'  I  have  done  as  much  as  I  could,  my  lord,  to  effect 
that  purpose,"  answered  the  surgeon,  with  a  very  sig- 
nificant shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  ''  and  I  doubt  not,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  gentleman  will  feel  the  pain  begin  to 
subside." 

**  That  is  the  best  news  I  have  heard  from  you  yet, 
doctor,"  said  the  wouiided  man.  **  But  do  you  not 
think  you  can  extract  the  balll  I  do  not  believe  I 
shall  be  easier  as  long  as  that  remains  in  me,  burning 
like  a  coaL" 
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**  O  yes,  you  will,"  aMgjred  the  surgeon ;  "  and  it  is 
necessary  to  let  tho'HK  irritation  subside,  before  I 
make  the  attepipt  agflC  Were  I  to  try  it  now,  it 
might  increase  all  you  suffer,  and  prolong  it,  perhaps, 
for  many  hours." 

'*  Then  you  shall  not  touch  it,  depend  upon  tlutty"  cried 
Sir  Roger ;  "  I  suffer  quite  enough  ^eady.** 

"In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Swainstone,"  demanded  the 
peer,  *Met  me  inquire  whether  a  little  quiet  couTersa* 
tion  with  a  friend  is  likely  to  injure  your  patient ;  for  I 
would  even  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  remaining  with 
him,  though  I  much  desire  it,  if  you  thought  it  would 
prove  in  any  degree  hurtful." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  lord,"  answered  the  surgeon ; 
**  a  little  cheerful  and  interesting  conversation,  such  as 
your  lordship^s  must  always  be,  would,  most  likely, 
withdraw  his  mind  from  himself,  and  rather  do  him 
good  than  otherwise." 

'^  Then  I  will  relieve  you  in  your  attendance  upon  him 
for  half  an  hour,"  rejoined  the  peer :  **  and  your  assist- 
ant  can  wait  in  the  next  room,  in  case  Sir  Roger  nmf 
want  any  surgical  aid.  But,  remember,"  he  added,  in  a 
louder  tone,  **  in  case  I  do  not  see  you  again,  I  beseech 
you  to  give  your  whole  time  and  attention  up  to  my 
friend  here,  and  shall  esteem  it  the  greatest  favour  that 
any  one  can  confer  upon  me,  if  you  bring  him  safely 
and  speedily  through  this  unfortunate  affair." 

The  surgeon  bowed;  and  promising  to  do  his  best, 
proceeded  to  quit  the  apartment  with  his  assistant.  The 
peer  then,  suddenly  seeming  to  remember  something, 
followed  into  the  anteroom,  and,  closing  the  door,  beck- 
oned him  back.  "  I  wish  to  know,  Mr.  Swainstone," 
he  said,  in  a  low  but  emphatic  tone,  "  your  real  opinion 
of  my  friend's  case.  You  said  just  now  that  the  pain 
would  subside  in  a  few  hours:  do  you  think  that  likely 
to  be  really  the  case  1  for  I  see  that  you  have  spoken 
under  some  restraint." 

"  It  will  certainly  be  the  case,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
surgeon,  gravely;  "but  only  from  the  coming  on  of 
mortification,  which  cannot  be  long  ere  it  occurs." 

"  Good  God  !  then  you  think  he  will  die !"  cried  the 
peer,  in  real  alarm. 

*•  I  do  think  so,  my  lord,"  answered  the  surgeon, 
"  without  there  existing  in  my  mind  one  hope  of  being 
able  to  prevent  it.  The  fact  is  this,  my  lord :  the  baU 
entered  his  right  side;  and  passing  directly  through  th0 
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tntiscles  of  the  back)  was  o^ly  stopped  by  the  articula' 
tious  of  the  ribs  and  the  vei|ot>rae,  both  of  which  hav« 
been  so  much  fractured 'and  injlired,  that  there  is  neither 
any  possibility  of  extracting  the  ball,  nor  any  chance  of 
its  remaining  there  innocuous,  as  iis  sometimes  the  case.'' 

"  Then  how  long  do  you  think  life  may  be  protracted  ?" 
asked  the  peer,  anxiously. 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  to  a  day  or  two,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  sangeon.  **  It  may  be  over  in  a  week ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  he  may  linger  ten  days  or  a  fortnight."  « 

•*  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  chance  of,' 
immediate  dissolution  1"  demanded  Lord  Dewry. 

**  None,  none  whatever,  my  lord,"  replied  the  sur- 
H^n.  **  All  hemorrhage  has  ceased  long.  First  morti- 
fication will  ensue,  and  then — " 

*•  Spare  me  the  description,"  said  the  peer ;  "  but  tell 
me,  in  case  of  its  being  necessary  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness of  importance  with  this  unfortunate  gentleman, 
when  do  you  think  will  be  the  moment  in  which  it  can 
best  be  done  ?" 

,  *'  Why,  I  should  say,  in  the  beginning  of  the  mortifi* 
c^on,"  the  surgeon  replied.  "  All  his  faculties  will  be 
clear  and  active^  and  the  great  bodily  pain  which  he  is 
now  suffering  will  have  abated." 

•'  Well  then,  Mr.  S wainstone,"  rejoined  Lord  Dewry, "  I 
shall  trust  you  to  give  me  notice  of  the  precise  mo- 
ment at  which  you  judge  it  expedient  that  this  poor 
gentleman^s  declaration,  on  oath,  regarding  the  trans- 
actions in  which  he  has  suffered,  should  be  taken  down. 
At  the  same  time,  let  me  caution  you  not  to  alarm  him, 
or  suffer  him  to  be  alarmed,  by  the  thought  of  death ; 
but  keep  his  spirits  up,  as  far  as  possible,  till  it  shall  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  let  him  know  that  all  hope 
is  past.*' 

Thus  saying,  the  peer  returned  into  the  room  of  the 
wounded  man ;  and  the  surgeon  withdrew,  wondering 
who  Sir  Roger  Millington  could  be,  towards  whom  the 
cold  and  proud  Lord  Dewry  displayed  so  much  courtesy 
and  warm  regard. 

The  peer,  in  the  mean  time,  approached  the  bed  of 
the  sufferer  with  a  more  cheerful  countenance ;  and  as- 
sured him,  in  answer  to  some  rather  anxious  questions, 
that  the  real  opinion  of  the  surgeon  was  more  favour- 
able than  he  had  even  expected.  *'  I  have  given  orders, 
too,**  added  Lord  Dewry,  *'  that  no  more  fanatics  be 
•dinitted  to  you.    There  are  a  crowd  of  those  weak 
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f(»ol8  about  the  country,  ^nrho  haunt  sick-roonis ;  and 
very  often,  by  depression  the  mind  and  spirits,  cause 
those  persons  to  die  wto  woiAd  otherwise  have  recov- 
ered." 

"  Oh,  I'll  not  die  for  any  of  them,'!  answered  Sir  Roger ; 
**  rU  live  to  have  revenge  on  those  gipsies.  They 
marked  me  out  especially ;  and  I  will  live  long  enough 
to  show  that,  though  I  was  so  badly  hi^rt,  I  co^d  mark 
them  too,  and  remember  them  to  their  cost." 

"  Did  you  se^  PharOW,  then,  among  them  V  de- 
manded the  peer,  eagerly.  "  Was  it  he  who  fired  the 
shot?" 

**  I  saw  Pharold  plainly,"  answered  Sir  Roger ;  "  and 
can  swear  that  he  was  among  them.  So  can  the  man 
that  h^d  me  up  jn  his  arms,  after  I  was  wounded ;  for 
he  pointed  him  out  to  me^  and  I  will  swear  to  him  any- 
where." 

Jojr  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  the  peer  while  he  lis- 
tened. He  had  had  doubts,  he  had  had  apprehensions,  lest 
the  testimony  of  his  keeper  against  the  gipsy  should  re- 
main unsupported  by  other  authority ;  and  he  had  not 
left  unremarked  Harvey's  implication  that  some  of  the 
other  persons  present  differed  with  him  in  their  account 
of  the  affair.  But  the  Assertion  of  Sir  Roger  Millington 
was  conclusive  ;  as  he  well  knew,  from  his  own  former 
experience  as  a  lawyer,  what  an  effect  the  dying  decla- 
ration of  a  murdered  person  always  has  upon  a  jury. 

During  the  last  twenty-four  hours  he  had  sometimes 
doubted  whether  he  had  or  had  not  somewhat  too  intri- 
cately complicated  his  plans,  in  his  eagerness  to  snatch 
at  everything  which  gave  an  additional  chance  of  secu- 
rity ;  but  now  he  congratulated  himself  that  he  had 
acted  as  he  had  done,  and  fancied  that  if  he  confidently 
and  boldly  pursued  them,  his  mind  was  sufficiently  acute 
to  guide  each  of  the  schemes  he  had  engaged  in  to  the 
same  great  end  and  object, — the  ensuring  his  own  secu- 
rity by  crushing  those  who  could  destroy  it. 

He  now  felt  armed  at  all  points.  By  the  transac- 
tions of  the  preceding  day  he  could  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  having  committed  the  crime  which  he  be- 
lieved that  Pharold  would  cast  back  in  his  teeth ;  and 
from  the  events  of  the  preceding  night  he  felt  secure 
that  if  the  gipsy  should  even  be  cleared  of  the  murder 
of  his  brother  and  of  his  son,  the  last  charge,  in  regard 
to  the  violence  in  Dimden  Park,  would  be  made  good 
ugairist  him,  and  lay  his  dangerous  lips  in  the  silence  of 
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the  gmve.  But  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  this  advan- 
tage beyond  the  power  of  fate,  Lord  Dewry  somewhat 
outran  discretion.  Without  giving  either  himself  or  Sir 
Roger  time  to  pause,  he  exclaimed,  eagerly,  '*  Will  it  not 
be  better,  my  dear  Sir  Roger,  at  once  to  make  a  declara- 
tion, upon  oath,  of  your  recollections  concerning  the 
affair  of  last  night  ?" 

Sir  Roger  Millington  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 
"  Do  you  think  me  dying,  or  do  you  not,  Lord  Dewry  V 
he  demanded ;  "  for  if  I  am  not  dying,  but  likely  to  re- 
cover, 1  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  the  declara* 
tion  when  I  am  not  in  such  pain,  or  give  the  vivd  voce 
evidence,  which  is  much  better  in  a  court  of  justice. 
So  let  me  know  the  truth,  my  lord." 

Lord  Dewry  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  he  would 
make  the  declaration  he  desired  unless  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  dying ;  but  the  peer  had  a  keen  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  saw  all  the  dangers  which  would  at- 
tend the  disclosure  of  his  real  state  to  Sir  Roger  Mill- 
ington.   He  knew  that  men  who  have  confronted  the 
chance  of  death  a  thousand  times,  and,  if  one  may  use 
the  expression,  have  bearded  "  the  lean,  abhorred  mon- 
ster" in  bis  most  angry  moods,  will  writhe  and  flutter 
like  a  scared  bird  when  he  has  got  them  in  his  inevita- 
ble grasp,  and  when  they  know  that  they  cannot  escape. 
He  knew  that  these  are  the  moments  **  that  make  cow- 
ards of  us  all ;"  and  he  feared  lest  some  lingering  no- 
tions  of  crime,   and   repentance,  and  another   world 
should  tempt  Sir  Roger  Millington  to  an  endeavour 
towards  atoning  past  errors,  by  the  confession  of  all 
those  evil  designs  which  were  still  in  their  passage  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future,  between  the  revocable 
and  the  irretrievable ;  and  he  would  not  have  risked  the 
chance  for  a  world.  .  He  saw,  however,  that  he  had  al- 
ready created  a  doubt  which  might  be  dangerous ;  but 
he  extricated  himself  dexterously. 

*'  God  forbid,  my  dear  Millington,"  he  said,  "  that  any 
thing  should  be  even  likely  to  prevent  your  giving  evi- 
dence when  the  trial  of  these  gipsies  comes  on ;  but 
my  only  reason  for  wishing  you  to  make  the  declara- 
tion was,  that  it  might  be  produced  at  once  before  the 
magistrates,  whom  I  shall  request  to  meet  here  to-mor- 
row or  the  day  after,  either  to  take  measures  for  pursu- 
ing the  villains  vigorously,  if  they  have  not  been  arrested 
before  that  time,  or  to  investigate  the  matter  if  they 
have,  which  I  trust  may  be  the  case,  is  I  h&ve  already 
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net  half  the  county  on  their  track.  Now  what  I  wish  is^ 
that  this  Pharold  may  be  committed  directly ;  and  you 
•  know  that  among  a  number  of  country  magistrates 
there  is  always  some  prating,  troublesome  fellow,  who 
throws  difficulties  in  the  way ;  and  in  this  instance,  it 
must  be  remembered,  some  oi  the  people  did  not  recog- 
nise Pharold,  so  that  your  evidence  is  of  vital  import- 
once," 

**  Let  them  come  to  me,"  said  Sir  Roger,  vehemently 
— "  let  then)  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  such  evidence 
as  Would  hang  him  half  a  dozen  times  over.  I  should 
like  to  be  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  same  room 
with  the  scoundrel  with  two  good  small-swords.  Only 
to  think,  my  lord,  of  me — who  have  made  the  daylight 
shine  through  (nany  a-pretty  man  as  one  would  wish  to 
see — being  hurt  in  this  way  by  a  stinking  yellow  fox  of 
a  gipsy,  that  is  only  fit  to  be  hunted  down  by  a  good 
pack  of  hounds !" 

"  I  trust  we  shall  catch  him,"  said  the  peer,  who  saw 
that  it  was  vain  to  press  the  wounded  man  any  further 
upon  the  subject  of  the  declaration. 

**  Catch  him !"  cried  Sir  Roger,  who  was  working 
himself  up  into  a  state  of  vehement  excitement — "  catch 
him !  you  cannot  miss  catching  him,  if  you  take  proper 
means.  By  Jupiter,  if  you  miss  him,  I'll  undertake,  for 
a  small  sum,  to  catch  him  myself  as  soon  as  I  am  well; 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  catch  the  whole  of  them,  for 
curse  me  if  I  know  which  of  them  it  was  that  fired  the 
shot." 

*'  Indeed !"  cried  Lord  Dewry ;  "  I  am  sorry  for  that ; 
1  thought  you  were  certain  it  was  Pharold." 

*'  1  dare  say  it  was,"  answered  the  knight,  *'  for  I  saw 
him  standing  in  front,  when  they  picked  me  up.  It  was 
either  he  himself  or  a  young  fellow  who  stood  near, 
and  who  bullied  a  great  deal  beforehand.  But  as  those 
that  bully  never  act,  I  dare  say  it  was  Pharold  him- 
self." 

"I  wish  to  heaven  your  recollection  would  enable 

JTOu  to  swear  that  it  was  Pharold,"  said  the  peer  in  a 
ow  but  distinct  voice. 

*•  Oh,  I  can  swear  that  it  was  he  who  did  it,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,"  answered  Sir  Roger,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  his  sufferings,  could  not  but  feel,  that,  in 
the  peer,  he  had  obtained  a  friend  whom  it  might  be 
inexpedient  to  lose,  and  whose  care  and  attention,  under 
]}is  pasting  circQlniistanges,  might  well  make  some  io)-* 
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prABsion  upon  him,  although  he  even  did  doubt  the  mo- 
Uvee  which  produced  such  conduct — "I  can  swear  it 
was  he  who  did  il,  to  the  best  of  my  Ivelief,''  he  repeated, 
with  some  emphasia  on  the  last  words  ;  and  theo  added, 
in  the  peevish  tone  of  pain,  "  You  seem  to  have  a  goodly 
dislilie  towards  this  Pharold,  my  lord." 

The  peer  did  not  wish,  of  course,  that  his  pereonal 
hatred  to  Pharold  shoutd  be  too  apparent,  even  to  those 
whom  he  employed  as  tools  ;  but  he  etill  less  wished 
thHt  that  personal  hatred  should  be  so  far  without 
plausible  motire  as  to  lead  men  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  remote  causes,  in  order  to  seek  out  some  prob- 
able reason  for  such  persisting  enmity.  Nori  indeed, 
was  a  Hufficieut  motive  wanting ;  for  the  terrible  news 
he  had  heard  the  night  before  from  Colonel  Manners 
had  awaliened  feelings  towards  the  gipsy  which,  though 
blending  with  ancient  haired,  were  yet  eulliciently  pow- 
erful in  themselves  to  stand  forth,  even  in  his  own  mind, 
BS  the  great  incentive  to  his  designs  against  Pharold,  aa 
one  (Treat  stream,  joining  others,  mingles  ils  waters  with 
theirs,  and  gives  its  name  to  all. 

"  I  have  good  cause  to  hate  him,"  he  said,  bending 
down  over  the  wounded  man,  with  the  expression  of  aU 
his  dark  and  bitter  feelings  frowning  unrestrained  upon 
hia  hrow — "I  have  good  cause  to  hate  him.  Sir  Roger 
— Judge  if  I  have  not,  when  1  lelt  you  th^t  his  hand  has 
not  only  been  dipped  in  my  brother's  blood,  but  also  in 
the  blood  of  nif  only  son," 

He  spoke  in  a  low  and  agitated  voice :  but  Sir  Roger 
caught  his  meaning  distinctly ;  and,  with  an  involuntary 
movement  of  real  horror,  started  up  upon  bis  elbow. 
He  fell  back  again  instantly,  with  a  groan  of  agony; 
and  the  big  drops  rolled  from  his  forehead.  The  peer 
paused  for  a  few  minutes,  seeing  that  the  sudden  move- 
ment had  renewed  all  Ihe  sufferings  of  the  wounded  man: 
but  he  had  yet  much  more  to  say,  and  when  the  knighl 
had  in  some  degree  recovered,  he  began  again  with  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  kindness  : — "  I  am  sorry  to 
■ee  you  suffer  so  terribly,"  he  said :  "  you  seemed  eaaier 
just  now ;  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  change  for  Uw 
better,  which  the  surgeon  proijiiostlcfiled,  was  aliei^y 
coming  on," 

■■'  —IB  better,  1  wasbetler."  s^iiiii  the  knight,  penviahlyi 


"  but  that  cursed  start  that  you  rii;ide  me  give,  hy  telling  ^ 
me  about  yoar  son,  has  torn  me  aU  to  nieues  axaia.  ™ 
Yon  ahoold  not  tell  one  such  ilaagtn 
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"Were  my  son  out  o/.the  question,"  replied  Lord 
Dewry,  with  every,  appearance  of- frankness  and  sin- 
cerity— "  had  this  Pharold  never  shed  one  drop  of  my 
kindred  blood,  I  would  pursue  him  and  his  tribe  to  the 
last  man,  for  what  they  have  made  you  suffer." 
"  There  is  no  calculating,  howeveri  the  turns  which 
the  irritability  of  sickness  will  take ;  and  whether  Lord 
Dewry  overcharged  the  expression  of  his  regard  or  not, 
Sir  Roger  murmured  to  himself,  in  a  tone  too  indistinct 
for  the  peer  to  distinguish  his  words, — **  I  dare  say  yon 
think  so,  now  that  you  have  your  own  purposes  to  an- 
swer too-^I  am  not  to  be  blinded.  W^l,  ray  lord,"  he 
continued  aloud,  somewhat  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that 
the  peer's  present  kindness  might  render  him  the  obliged 
person,  instead  of  the  conferer  of  the  obligation,  and 
thus  deprive  him  of  many  a  profitable  claim  for  the 
future — "well,  my  lord,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kindness ;  but  I  trust  you  will  not  allow  my 
having  suffered,  in  an  attempt  to  serve  you,  so  greatly 
as  to  render  me  for  the  time  incapable  of  doing  all  that 
I  could  wish — I  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  this  fact, 
I  say,  to  alter  your  lordship^s  kind  intentions  in  my 
favour." 

The  peer  understood  very  clearly,  although  Sir  Roger 
was  rendered  peevish  and  somewhat  imprudent  by  pain 
and  sickness,  yet  that  with  habitual  nipacity  he  now 
wished  to  tie  him  down  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  had 
been  promised  on  the  former  evening,  lest  the  opportu- 
nity should  slip,  and  the  gipsy  be  convicted  of  other 
crimes  by  other  means.  Confiding,  however,  in  the 
assurance  of  the  surgeon,  that  the  unhappy  knight  must 
die,  he  felt  that  he  could  be  liberal  as  the  air  in  promises, 
without  any  dangerous  result;  and  he  therefore  re- 
plied at  once,  "  Fear  not,  fear  not,  Sir  Roger ;  not  only 
will  I  do  all  that  I  said,  when  you  were  first  kind  enough 
to  give  me  your  assistance,  but  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  I  do  not  find  means  to  do  more.  Set  your  mind,  there- 
fore, at  ease  upon  the  si'bject,  and  do  not  allow  any 
thoughts  for  the  future  to  give  you  apprehension,  or 
delay  your  recovery.  Since,  however,  you  have  spoken 
of  the  subject  yourself,  there  are  some  things  in  those 
papers  whieh  we  were  looking  over  last  night  which  I 
should  mudh  like  to  see  again.     Have  you  them  here  V 

Sir  Roger,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  ;  and  his 
present  viewe^wj^jji  directly  opposed  to  those  which  he 
perceived  or  W0fMM  in  his  noble  companion.     Li  the 
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first  arrangement  of  the  affair,  indeed,  when  he  bad 
been  suddenly  raised  from  apprehensions  of  the  most 
gnawing  want  to  hopes  of  competence  and  ease,  when 
he  belieTed  that  the  peer  could  not  ultimately  act  without 
him,  and  that  he  had  it  always  in  his  power  to  enforce, 
by  a  few  gentle  hints  of  publicity,  the  performance  of 
all  that  had  been  promised,  he  would  have  given  the 
papers  out  of  his  own  hands  without  fear.  Under  those 
circumstances,  too,  the  peer  had  thought  it  better  that 
the  knight  should  keep  them,  that  their  production  might 
take  place  more  naturally. 

Now,  however,  the  position  of  each  was  changed. 
Lord  Dewry  looked  upon  Sir  Roger  as  a  dying  man, 
whose  hfe  could  not  be  protracted  to  the  completion  of 
all  they  designed,  and  who  might  be  worked  upon  by 
the  fear  of  death,  or  the  irritability  of  sickness,  to  take 
a  very  different  view  of  the  life  he  was  leaving,  from 
that  which  he  had  hitherto  entertained.  Sir  Roger,  oa 
his  part,  saw  that,  tied  down  to  a  bed  of  pain,  through  a 
long  and  tedious  convalescence,  no  opportunity  could 
possibly  be  afforded  him  of  superintending  and  directing 
the  proceeding  in  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  and, 
therefore,  that  his  great  hold  upon  the  peer  was  to  be 
found  in  the  papers  which  they  had  altered  together. 
Both,  therefore,  wished  to  possess  them ;  and  Sir  Roger, 
in  the  apparently  casual  question  of  Lord  Dewry,  per- 
ceived at  once  the  object  he  proposed.  "  No,  my  lord," 
he  answered,  somewhat  abruptly,  **  I  have  them  not  with 
me ;  I  left  them  at  your  house,  at  Dewry  Hall.  1  wish 
to  God  I  had  them  with  me." 

The  peer  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  eagerness  of 
<.is  tone ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  confederate  in 
viUany  without  being  more  or  less  suspicious  of  each 
other.  **  Cannot  I  find  them  for  you,  Sir  Roger  1"  he 
demanded.  '*  If  you  will  intrust  me  with  the  key  of 
ypur  valise,  1  will  bring  them  over  with  me  to-morrow." 

A  grim  smile  checkered  the  expression  of  pain  on  the 
countenance  of  the  wounded  man,  and  he  replied, 
"Your  lordship  is  very  good;  but  as  I.  shall  require  a 
number  of  things  contained  in  my  valise,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  your  lordship  were  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  order  some  of  your  servants  to  send  me  over 
every  thing  which  1  left  in  the  apartment  assigned  me 
at  Dewry  Hall." 

^  Certainly,  certainly,"  answered  the  peer,  who  saw 
that  he  mast  press  the  matter  no  further— ^' eertaiiily»  it 
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Bhall  be  done  this  rery  night.  Bat  do  yon  not  think, 
Sir  Roger/'  he  continued,  with  renewed  apprehensioa 
lest  the^  unhappy  man,  if  left  unwatched  by  his  own  eye, 
should  discover  his  real  situation,  and  be  persaaded  to 
make  inconvenient  confessions— -'*- do  you  not  think,  Sir 
Roger,  that  you  yourself  might  bear  removal  to  the 
hall  T  I  do  not  like  your  remaining  in  this  damp  old 
house,  which  has  not  been  inhabited  for  many  years, 
and  in  which  there  is  but  little  that  can  render  you  com- 
fortable, during  your  convalescence.  If  you  could  bear 
the  motion — ^'* 

''  Impossible,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Roger  sharply  ; 
**  1  wonder  you  do  not  see  that  I  can  bear  no  motion  at 
all.  This  place  will  do  very  well :  I  have  lain  in  worse 
quarters ;  and  if  you  will  order  my  valise  to  be  sent,  it 
is  all  I  want.  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  added,  *'  I  am 
somewhat  tired,  and  am  afraid  that  to  speak  much  more 
would  injure  me." 

'*  Then  far  be  it  from  me,"  replied  the  peer,  **  to  pro- 
long our  conversation.  Sir  Roger.  I  shall  take  care 
that  every  thing  that  circumstances  admit  be  done  for 
your  accommodation,  and  that  you  be  not  again  teased 
by  our  fanatical  rector,  as  you  were  this  morning." 

There  was  a  degree  of  anger  in  his  tone  which,  had 
it  not  been  repressed  by  many  a  potent  consideration, 
might  have  flashed  forth  in  a  very  different  manner ; 
but  it  was  still  sufficiently  perceptible  to  make  the 
wounded  man  add  some  deprecatory  sentences,  which 
the  peer  received  in  good  part,  and  left  the  room.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone.  Sir  Roger  M iliington  placed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  and  gave  way  to  thoughts  of  a  very 
mixed,  but  all  of  a  melancholy  character. 

'*His  compassion  and  his  regard,"  he  thought,  his 
mind  turning  to  the  crafty  man  who  had  just  le^  him— 
''his  compassion  and  his  regard  are  all  false  and 
affected,  that  is  clear  enough.  To  think  of  his  wishing 
to  move  me  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  in  this  terrible 
state!  I  should  like  to  know  what  his  object  is.  He 
has  some  deep  object,  beyond  doubt.  Clan  he  he  afraid 
of  my  betraying  him  ?  Perhaps  he  may.  His  schemes 
are  villanous  ones  enough,  that  is  certain :  but  he  knows 
that  if  I  were  to  peach,  I  should  lose  the  annuity  from 
him,  and  get  nothing  from  any  one  else ;  so  he  cannot 
be  afraid  of  that."  Then  came  a  long  interval  of  con- 
fused and  rambling  speculations  on  the  motives  of  the 
peer,  which  had  jtomething  of  delirium  in  their  vague 
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and  unconnected  whirl ;  but  then  a  more  terrible  image 
rose  before  the  mind  of  the  sick  man.  '*  Can  he  think 
me  dying: !"  he  asked  himself.  '*  Can  the  surgeon  have 
told  him  that  I  am  d3'ing  1  No,  I  won^t  belieTe  it.  I 
feel  as  strong  as  ever,  notwithstanding  all  this  pain !  I 
cannot  be  dymg !  No,  no,  I  will  live  to  revenge  myself 
upon  those  cursed  gipsies.  Doctor,"  he  continued 
aloud,  as  the  surgeon  now  re-entered  the  room,  *^  are 
you  sure  that  you  are  not  deceiving  me  about  my  con- 
dition 1     Are  you  sure  that  I  am  not  in  danger  V 

The  surgeon  was  a  good  but  an  easy-tempered  man  ; 
not  indifferent  to  religion;  but  still  not  very  certain,  at 
all  times,  in  regard  to  the  precise  line  of  conduct  which 
it  dictat^.  Although  he  thought  it  wrong,  as  a  general 
principle,  to  depress  the  spirits  of  a  patient,  by  telling 
nim  his  danger,  yet  he  had  conceived  that  the  clergy- 
man had  done  but  his  duty,  as  a  man  of  religion,  in 
letting  the  wounded  knight  know  what  he,  as  a  medical 
man,  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  conceal.  The  arguments 
and  injunctions  of  the  peer,  however,  coming-in  support 
of  his  own  opinion,  he  maintained  his  first  assertion  to 
Sir  Roger,  telling  him  that,  although  it  was  impossible 
to  answer  for  contingencies,  and  that  he  could  not  ex- 
actly tell  what  might  be  the  ultimate  result  of  his 
wound  till  he  had  examined  it  on  the  following  day,  yet 
he  saw  no  reason  whatever  to  apprehend  any  immediate 
danger. 

With  this  assurance  Sir  Roger  satisfied  himself,  and 
passed  a  feverish  and  painful  night,  in  murmurs  at  the 
agony  he  suffered,  in  curses  and  imprecations  upon  the 
whole  race  of  gipsies,  and  in  vague  speculations  upon 
the  motives  and  views  of  Lord  Dewry,  in  his  conduct 
of  that  morning.  At  times  his  mind  seemed  to  ramble 
a  little ;  and  he  would  mutter  vague  sentences,  referring 
to  many  a  different  object,  which  would  excite  both  the 
attention  and  wonder  of  the  medical  man,  and  make 
him  believe  that  his  patient  wanted  the  aid  of  religion 
more  than  he  had  imagined  at  first.  When  spoken 
to,  however,  his  replies  became  instantly  clear  and  pre- 
cise, and  all  his  faculties  appeared  again  as  perfect  as 
e^er. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  peer,  after  leaving  such  direc- 
tions as  the  circumstances  and  his  own  particular  plans 
required,  placed  himself  once  more  in  his  carriage,  and 
returned  to  his  usual  abode ;  but  he  determined  that  on 
noconAideration  should  the  wounded  man  be  left  loafer 
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in  Dlinden  House  without  his  presence.  "Those  med* 
dling  priests/'  he  thought,  "  think  themselves  piirQeged 
to  obtrude  and  to  persevere  in  their  obtrusion ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  rector  will  presume  to  set  his  foot  within 
the  doors  of  Dimden  while  I  am  therie,  without  my 
especial  desire ;  and  if  he  do,  he  shall  soon  be  disposed 
of.  I  dare  say,  however,  that  Sir  Roger  himself  said 
enough  to  prevent  his  speedy  return ;  but  that  surgeon, 
that  Swainstone,  is  a  weak  fellow,  and  I  will  trust  no- 
thing to  circumstances/' 

There    were   other  things,  however,  to   be   accom- 

Elished,  which  required,  no  small  skill  and  cunning  to 
ring  about;  but  the  mind  of  Lord  Dewry  was  all 
activity  and  eagerness,  now  that  the  strife  had  actually 
commenced,  and  that  he  felt  that  the  struggle  between 
him  and  the  only  witness  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted was  so  far  advanced  that  it  could  only  end  in  the 
'  destruction  of  one  or  the  other.  There  was  no  more  hesi- 
tation now — ^there  was  no  more  fear  or  doubt — there  was 
none  of  that  wavering  between  many  feelings  and  many 
emqttions.  He  had  plunged  in,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
make  his  way  through.  The  news  of  his  son*s  death 
had  decided  him  ;  and  the  burning  longing  for  revenge 
went  hand  in  hand  with  all  his  other  motives.  He  had 
hesitated  at  the  first  step ;  but  that  irretrievable  first  step 
was  now  taken,  and  he  did  not  regret  it.  He  had  chosen 
his  path;  he  had  begun  the  contest,  and  his  whole 
thoughts  and  mind  were  bent  to  take  advantage  of  every 
circumstance  in  order  to  terminate  it  in  his  own  favour. 
Again  and  again,  as  the  carriage  rolled  on,  he  re- 
volved in  his  own  mind  the  various  means  that  could  be 
used  to  induce  the  dying  man  to  make  such  a  declara- 
tion of  what  he  had  witnessed  during  the  aflfray  in 
Dimden  Park  as  would  give  an  irresistible  grasp  of 
Pharold;  and  yet  how  accomplish  this  purpose  with- 
out letting  Sir  Roger  know  that  he  was  dying,  and  that 
the  crimes  to  which  he  was  making  himself  a  party 
would  soon  appear  in  the  dreadful  account  against  his 
disembodied  spirit?  It  was  a  difficult  task,  and  yet  he 
thought  he  could  accomplish  it,  if  he  were  for  any  long 
time  present  in  the  knight's  sick-room ;  but  on  another 
point  he  saw,  and  saw  with  a  glow  of  triumph,  that  he 
could  turn  the  very  refusal  of  the  papers,  which  for  a 
moment  he  had  ^considered  as  detrimental,  to  the  very 
best  account. 
Although  it  was  late,  and  he  had  not  dined,  yet  he 
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ordered  the  carriage,  ere  it  proceeded  home,  to  pass 
through  the  neighbouring  village,  and  stop  at  the  vicar- 
age. It  was  an  honour  which  the  proud,  cold,  irrever^t 
peer  had  seldom  paid  to  the  poor  minister  of  a  religion 
that  condemned  him  ;  and  with  some  surprise  the  vicar 
beheld  him  enter  his  little  study.  But  the  struggle 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  like  all  other  struggles  of 
base  interest,  whether  they  be  for  the  purposes  of 
political  ambition  or  of  private  avarice,  was  one  that 
mightily  tamed  pride,  and  rendered  coldness  warm  and 
affable.  He  was  anxious  to  buy  golden  opinions  from 
all  sorts  of  men :  and  although  he  had  a  further  pur- 
pose at  present  in  view,  he  addressed  the  clergyman 
with  that  sort  of  courtesy  which  his  situation  prompted 
bim  to  use  towards  every  one  whose  word  might  be  of 
value  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

*'  My  dear  sir,'^  he  said,  "  I  come  to  you .  for  the  pur- 
pose of  requesting  a  favour.''  The  vicar,  who  neither 
loved  nor  approved  the  man  who  spoke  to  him,  answered 
coldly  that  he  should  be  happy  to  do  any  thing  to  serve 
bis  lordship ;  and  the  peer  proceeded  to  explain. 

**  The  fact  is,'*  he  said,  **  that  last  night,  in  a  terrible 
deer-stealing  aifray,  which  took  place  at  Dimden,  a 
poor  friend  of  mine  was  severely  wounded,  and  is  not 
expected  to  live  Crom  hour  to  hour.  Among  his  bag- 
gage, which  remains  here  at  the  hall,  he  tells  me  that 
there  are  papers  of  great  importance ;  and,  indeed,  he 
wished  me  to  bring  them  to  him ;  but  as  his  mind  is  not 
itself,  and  his  faculties  wander  from  time  to  time,  I  do 
not  conceive  I  should  be  justified  in  placing  papers  of 
importance  at  his  disposal.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
I  cannot  presume  to  examine  them,  and  I  wish  much  to 
seal  them  up  in  your  presence,  if  you  have  time  to  get 
into  my  carriage  with  me,  and  accompany  me  to  the 
hall.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  have  now  called  here 
as  I  passed  from  Dimden  on  my  way  home.*' 

The  vicar  thought  that  the  matter  might  have  been 
more  simply  arranged ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  in  the 
peer's  request  which  was  unreasonable,  he  consented 
to  accompany  him ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
at  the  door  of  the  mansion.  Leaving  the  cook  to  fret 
over  his  delayed  ragouts,  the  peer  instantly  ordered 
sealing-wax  and  lights  to  be  brought ;  and,  accompanied 
by  the  clergyman,  proceeded  to  the  apartments  which 
Sir  Roger  MiUington  had  occupied  for  so  short  a  tim% 
gnd  in  which  various  articles  of  apparel  were  still  lying 
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■haul.  The  valise,  however,  A 
comer  of  the  room  ;  and  what 
iAthe  Blghl  of  Ihe  peer,  there 
miRS  a  Hmall  portatile  letlcr-ci 
doubt,  the  knight  hnd  placet)  Ih 
•O  much  consequeiicp  lo  Lord  1 

Lord  Dewry  took  the  wax,  I 
who  brought  it  hold  the  taper,  I 
cue,  nnd  then  the  valise,  and  t 
the  tame  with  hia  own  Real.  " 
in  ■  frank  toRe,  "  to  take  all 
convetsatioa  which  1  h&d  wil 
morning,  in  which  he  spoke  ol 
noet  vital  impartsnce.  U  mig 
(rf  delirium,  but  it  might  b«  ml 
fore,  a»  this  caulion  costs  me  I 
you.  my  dear  sir,  nothinf  hut  11 
Ume — though  1  linow  your  tilt 
it  heal  not  to  neglect  a  line  of 
regret  not  hitving  pursued  here 

"  1  ihink  ^our  lordship  ia  quite 
placing  hia  seal  also  on  the 
worldly  prudence,  and  in  our 
there  la  any  thinif  to  be  done  \r 
sod  eumot  produce  evH,  to  n 
eaae,  a  folly,  and  in  the  other,  a 

Thp  peer  rppressrd  Ihe  siiei 
lip;  ;md,  perhaps,  fill  itt  iiis  h 
words  were  true,  IhoiiKh  throuf 
the  rule  tliey  t»ui,'hl.  He  Ihen 
up  the  apartment,  and  lock  Ih 
the  unhappy  kuig-ht  should  r< 
contained  the  properly  of  oth' 
stairs  with  the  vicar,  he  begged  i 
by  remaining  to  dinner,  which 
upon  the  table.  The  clergyni 
long  dined ;  and  in  answer  to 
carriage  to  take  him  back  to  th 
that  he  would  rather  walk. 

"  He  is  stern  and  repulsive  !"' 
clergyman  left  him;  but  ther 
gleam  of  better  feeling,  which 
his  darkened  heart,  and  he  add 
alinid;  "but  he  is  loved  by  the 
man ;  and  I  would  rather  have ; 
a  pampered  voluptuary. " 
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••*  Sir !"  said  the  servant,  who  was  standing  by. 

**  Pshaw !  nothing !"  rephed  the  peer,  and  walked 
l>ack  to  his  dressing-room.  l 

Early  the  next  morning  he  returned  to  DimdRn, 
jwhere  he  received,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tidings  which 
Colonel  Manners  sent  him  of  the  security  of  his  son, 
which,  though  it  poured  4Bome  balm  into  his  heart,  came 
too  late  to  effect,  any  change  in  his  purposes  against  th^ 
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Thc  time  was,"  thought  the  gipsy,  as  he  climbed  the 
liiUs  once  more,  aAer  leaving  Colonel  Manners  at  the 
^ouse  of  Sir  William  Ryder, — ^^  the  time  was  when  these 
limbs  would  have  undertakeji  double  the  toil  that  they 
iiave  undergone  t)iis  day,  as  a  matter  of  spoit.  Birt 
now  they  are  weary  and  faint,  like  those  of  some  sickly 
dweller  in  cities — of  some  slave  of  effeminate  and  en- 
feebling luxury.  Age  is  upon  me :  the  breaker  of  the 
strong  sinew — the  softener  of  the  hard  muscle — the 
destroyer  of  vigour,  activity,  and  power  has  laid  upon 
me  that  heavy  hand,  which  shall  press  me  down  into 
the  grave.  But  it  matters  not — it  matters  not.  I  have 
outlived  my  time ;  I  have  changed,  and  the  things  around 
me  have  changed  also ;  but  we  have  not  changed  \fi  the 
same  way.  They  have  sprung  up,  new  and  young, 
while  I  have  grown  weary  and  old ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  world,  I  am  like  a  withered  leaf  of  the  last  year 
among  the  green  fresh  foliage  of  the  springs  It  is  time 
ihat  I  should  fall  from  the  bough,  and  give  place  to 
brighter  things." 

As  he  thus  thought,  whether  from  corporal  weari- 
ness, or  from  the  listlessness  of  the  dark  melancholy 
which  oppressed  him,  he  turned  fronv  the  high-road  into 
the  first  plantation  that  he  met  with  ;  and  without  suc^ 
care  for  personal  comfort  as  even  a  gipsy  usually  takjes, 
cast  himself  down  under  the  trees,  and  sought  to  refresh 
himself  by  sleep.  Gloomy  ideas,  however,  still  pursued 
him  long;  and,  with  the  superstitious  ima^nations  of 
his  tribe  heightening  the  universal  propensity  to  super^ 
stition  in  our  nature,  he  fancied  iliat  the  melancholy 
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which  disappointment,  and  anxiety,  and  diMcvlfy,  and 
failure,  had  produced,  vras  but  some  snpemiatiiral  wanv 
ing  of  his  approaching  fate.  The-bravesl,  the  wisest, 
tire  best,  as  well  as  the  most  hardened  and  the  most 
skeptical,  have  felt  such  presentinentSy  and  hare  be^ 
lieved  thera;  and  very  often,  also,  either  by  the  de- 
sponding inaotivityief  such  belief,  or  by  rash  straggles 
to  proTe  that  they  did  not  believe,  hare  brought  about 
the  fulfilment  of  that  which  originally  was  but  a  dream. 

Sleep,  however,  came  at  length ;  and  it  was  daylight 
the  next  morning  ere  the  gipsy  awoke.  He  rose  re- 
freshed ;  and  his  dark  visions,  perhaps,  would  have  van' 
ished,  if  he  would  have  let  them :  but  there  is  nothings 
to  which  one  so  fondly  clings  as  superstition ;  and  to 
have  cast  from  him  as  untrue  a  presentiment  in  which 
he  had  once  put  faith,  Pharold  wouM  have  held  as  treason 
to  the  creed  of  his  people.  He  rose,  then ;  and,  pursu- 
ing the  paths  through  the  plantations  and  the  woods, 
avoiding  all  public  ways,  and  never  venturing  farther 
from  the  covert  than  to  follow  the  ^ntly-maiked  track 
through  some  small  solitary  meadow,  he  movnted  the 
remaining  hiUs,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  thick 
wood  in  which  he  had  left  Iris  eompanioiis,  revolving, 
as  he  went,  what  might  be  the  probable  fate  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  so  persevertngly  clung,  when  he,  himself, 
should  be  no  more. 

He  found  the  other  gipsies  all  on  foot,  and  busied 
about  the  various  little  cares  of  a  fresh  day,  with  the 
light  and  careless  glee  of  a  people  to  whom  the  sorrows 
of  the  past  week  are  as  a  half-forgotten  tradition.  The 
old  were  talking  and  laughing  at  the  entrances  of  their 
tents,  the  young  were  sporting  together  by  the  stream, 
and  the  middle-aged  were  employed  in  mending  this  or 
that  which  had  gone  wrong  about  their  carts  and  bag- 
gage, and  whistling  as  lightly  at  their  work  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  grief  in  all  the  world. 

"And  thus  will  it  be,"  thought  Pharold,  as  he  ap- 
proached— "  thus  will  it  be  with  them  all,  ere  I  am  a 
week  beneath  the  earth.  But  it  matters  not,  it  matters 
not.  So  be  it.  Why  should  I  wish  tears  shed  or  hearts 
bruised  for  such  a  thing  as  I  am  1" 

He  believed  that  he  did  not  wish  it;|yet  where  is  the 
man  so  steeled  by  nature  or  philosophy  as  to  look  forward 
to  the  grave,  and  not  to  hope  that  some  kind  bosom  will 
sigh,  some  e^entle  eye  give  a  tear  to  his  memory  when 
he  is  gone  f]  and  though  Pharold  believed  that  he  did 
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ii6t  wish  it,  he  deceived  himself.  At  the  door  of  his 
own  tent  sat  she  on  whom,  in  this  his  latter  day,  he  had 
bestowed  the  better  part  of  all  his  feelings ;  whom  he 
loved,  at  once,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father  and  the 
tenderness  of  a  husband, — a  union  of  feelings  that 
never  yet  produced  aught  but  sorrow,  for'tI!^Be;irer  can 
be  returned  in  the  fulhess  ef  its  own  intensify.^    . 

She  was  looking  lovelier,  too,  than  ever  he  had'seeK 
her ;  and  though,  heaven  knows,  her  beauty  owed  hut 
little  to  richness  of  dress,  yet  there  was  a  somethil^g 
of  taste  and  elegance  in  her  attire,  rude  as  it  was  in 
quality,  that  pleased  the  eye  of  one  who  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  beauty  in  other  times, 
and  circumstances.  She  had  twined  a  bright  red  hand- 
kerchief through  the  profuse  masses  of  her  jetty  black 
hair,  and  had  brought  a  single  fold  partly  acro^  iier 
broad  clear  forehead.  Her  full  round  arms  were  ^ bare 
up  to  the  shoulders ;  and,  as  if  in  sport,  she  had  cast  her 
red  mantle  round  her,  Hke  the  plaid  of  a  .Scottish 
shepherd,  -contrasting  strongly,  but  finely,  >,M^th.  the 
drapery  of  a  blue  gown  beneath.    Her  vhead^iAiitti>bent 


like  the  beautiful  head  of  Hagar,  by  Cortbepo  ;jand  her 
dark  eyes,  their  long  lashes  resting  on  h^vsuiu^Hpkeek, 
were  cast  down,  well  pleased,  upon  one  of  the  children 
•of  the  tribe,  who,  leaning  on  her  knees,  was  playing 
with  the  silver  ring  that  circled  one  of  the  taper  fingers 
of  her  small  brown  hand. 

Lena  did  not  hear  the  approach  of  any  one  tin  Pharold 
was  within  fifty  paces ;  but  the  moment  his  well-known 
etep  met  her  ear,  she  started  up  and  ran  to  meet  him, 
with  smiles  that  were,  perhaps,  the  brighter  because 
she  felt  that  she  had  something  to  atone  for,  weighty 
enough  to  be  concealed,  and  yet  not  to  oppress  her 
Tery  heavily.  Pharold  pressed  her  to  his  bosom ;  and 
whatever  he  might  try  to  believe,  he  felt — felt  to  his 
heart's  inmost  core — that  there  was  at  least  one  person 
on  the  earth  that  he  should  wish  to  remember  him,  after 
the  stream  of  time  had  washed  away  his  memoiy  from 
the  hearts  of  others. 

He  gave  but  one  moment  to  tenderness,  however; 
and  the  next,  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  gipsies,  he  in- 
quired, **  What  news  of  the  boy  V  The  old  woman  was 
instantly  called  from  one  of  the  tents,  and  came  will- 
ingly enough  to  make  her  report  to  Pharold,  though  she 
grumbled  audibly  all  the  way  at  being^hurried,  and  at 
such  tasks  being  put  upon  her  at  her  jrearo* 
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"  Well,  Pharold,  I  have  done  your  biddinfir,^  she  said, 
in  a  tone  both  cajoling  and  self-important — ^^  I  have 
done  your  bidding,  and  have  seen  the  lad.  Poor  fellow, 
his  is  a  hard  case,  indeed ;  and  such  a  fine^^  handsome 
boy,  too,  and  so  happy  a  one  as  he  used  to  be — ** 

*'  But  what  said  he,  woman  V*  interrupted  Pharold» 
sternly.  *^  Keep  your  praises  of  him  till  ne  be  here  to 
hear  them,  and  thank  you  for  them ;  for,  doubtless,  he 
is  the  only  person  who  will  do  so.  Tell  me  what  he 
said  of  his  situation." 

"What  he  said!"  replied  the  beldam;  "why,  what 
should  he  say,  but  that  if  he  be  hot  got  out  to-morrow 
night — that  is,  this  night  that  is  coming, — ^he  will  be  sent 
away  to  the  county  jail,  and  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
that  fello  w  that  is  dying  or  dead  up  at  the  house  1  That's 
what  he  said." 

*'  But  did  he  say  how  he  was  to  be  delivered  T'  asked 
Pharold.    "  That  is  tiie  question." 

*'  Yes,  to  be  surie  he  did,"  answered  the  old  woman. 
^  Do  you  think  I  went  there  for  nothing  1  He  may  be 
delivered  easy  enough,  if  folks  like  to  try.  You  know 
the  willows  of  that  there  strong  room,  PharoM,  weU 
enoiMllind  Y  know  them  too,  for  I  was  in  there  for 
half  a  day  or  more,  when  old  Dick  Hodges  swore  to  my 
nimming  his  cocks  and  hens.  He  lies  in  the  ehurch- 
Tard  now,  the  old  blackguard,  for  that  was  in  the  old 
lord^s  time.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  you  know  the  win- 
dows well  enough.  When  they  had  you  up  at  the  house, 
and  wanted  to  make  a  gentleman  of  you,  but  found  they 
had  got  hold  of  the  wrong  stuff—" 

Pharold's  brow  grew  as  dark  as  a  thundercloud* 
"  On,  woman,  on  with  your  story,"  he  cried,  *'  and  turn 
not  aside  to  babble  of  the  past.  What  have  you  or  I  to 
do  with  the  past  ?  You  were  the  same  then  that  you 
are  now,  only  that  the  vices  and  folUes  of  youth  have 
pWen  place  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  age." 

*'  Well,  well,  I'm  sure  I'm  telling  my  story  as  quickly 
as  it  can  be  told,"  replied  Mother  Gray ;  "  but  as  I  was 
saying,  you  know  the  windows  well  enough,  and  know 
that  any  one  that  is  at  all  strong  could  knock  off  two  or 
three  of  the  bars,  and  let  the  boy  out  in  a  minute.  Any 
one  could  do  it." 

"  Oh,  but  he  said  that  nobody  but  Pharold  must  come,'' 
cried  Lena,  eagerly,  forgetting  for  the  moment  all  can- 
tion,  and  then  jJcniSlii^,  like  the  morning  sky,  as  aooa 
as  she  had  spoREp^^^ 
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**  Ha  f^  cried  Pharold,  turning  his  keen  dark  eyes  full 
upon  her,  **  said  he  so  ?  and  -how  know  you  that  he  did 
say  so,  Lena  1    Ha !" 

The  poor  girl  turned  redder  and  redder,  and  looked 
as  if  she  would  have  sunk  into  the  ground,  while  Pharold 
still  gazed  sternly  upon  her,  as  if  waiting  an  answer ; 
but  the  ready  cunning  of  the  old  woman  came  to  her 
aid  with  a  lie.  "  How  does  she  know  that  he  said  so  V* 
cried  the  beldam :  *'  how  should  she  know  it  but  by  my 
telling  her  V 

Lena  heard  the  falsehood  more  willingly  than  she 
would  have  spoken  it,  though  by  her  silence  she  made 
it  her  own,  as  much  as  if  her  lips  had  given  it  utter-* 
ance. 

•*  Tie  well,  'tis  well,"  said  Pharold,  with  a  bitter  smile 
carling  his  lip, — *'  'tis  well.  So  he  said  that  none  but 
Pharold  should  come  1  Now  tell  me,  woman,  if  your 
tongue  be  not  so  inured  to  falsehood  that  it  cannot  speak 
tmui,'' — Lena  burst  into  tears,  and  crept  back  to  her 
tent,  while  Pharold  went  on, — "  tell  me  why  this  boy 
said  that  none  but  Pharold  must  come,  when  any  one 
else  could  remove  the  bars  as  well  1" 

**  B^ause  he  said  that  any  one  else  who  did  not  know 
the  park  might  make  some  mistake,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  ^  and  so  ruin  both  himself  and  poor  WilL"    . 

Pharold  mused  for  a  moment  or  two  and  then  asked^ 
"  Was  all  quiet  when  you  went  V 

^  As  quiet  as  a  dead  sheep,"  answered  the  old  woman, 
with  a  grin. 

*'  Ana  no  one  stirring  in  the  house  or  in  the  park  t" 
demanded  Pharold. 

^  Li  the  park  all  was  dark  and  solitary,"  she  replied : 
**  I  saw  nothing  but  some  fine  fat  deer,  and  an  owl  that 
came  skimming  along  before  us  in  the  long  walk ;  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  house  all  was  quiet  enough  too : 
bot  there  were  two  rooms  above  where  there  were 
lights ;  and  I  waited  awhile  to  see  if  they  would  be  put 
oat :  but  they  were  so  long,  that  I  made  up  my  mind, 
as  all  the  rest  was  still,  to  creep  on ;  and  I  got  close 
imder  the  boy's  window  and  called  his  name,  apd  he 
told  me  that  the  lights  were  in  the  room  where  the  man 
is  dying.'^ 

Pharold  mused  again ;  but  the  man  whom  we  have 
heard  called  by  the  name  of  Brown,  a  powerful  gipsy 
of  about  forty  years  of  age,  took  a  step  forward,  and 
laid  his  hand  kindly  upon  Pharold's  arm.    "  I  will  tell 
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you  what,  Pharold,*'  he  said,  **  this  seems  to  me  a  doubt- 
ful  sort  of  business.  1  do  not  think  the  boy  would  do 
any  thing  willingly  to  trap  one  of  us:  but  he  may  have 
been  taken  in  somehow ;  and  it  does  seem  as  if  there 
was  something  strange  about  it ;  so  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Fll  go,  and  the  old  woman  shall  show  me  the  way." 

^  No,  Brown,  nOr '  s^id  Pharold ;  **  I  would  put  upon 
no  man  what  I  was  afraid  to  do  myself,— if  I  could  be 
afraid  to  do  any  thing.  If  there  be  no>  treachery,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear :  and  if  there  be  treachery,  I  should 
he  base,  indeed,  if  I  let  any  of  my  people  foH  into  what 
was  meant  for  myself,  ^fo,  no,  I  will  go :  no-  man  can 
avoid  his  hour,  Brown.  We  aU  knaw  that  when  fate 
has  fixed  what  is  to  happen,  we  may  turn  which  way 
we  will,  but  we  shall  not  escape  it.  I  will  go ;  and  if 
there  be  treachery,  let  it  light  upon  the  heads  of  those 
that  devised  it.    It  is  m^  fate — I  will  go.** 

"  No,  no,  Pharold,"  said  the  other ;  "  let  me  go.  To 
me  they  can  do  nothing.  Me  they  cannot  charge  with 
any  crime,  even  unjustly ;  for  I  was  not  in  the  park  at 
all  when  the  man  was  shot.  You  and  all  the  others 
were,  though  you  went  there  to  prevent  it ;  and  so,  if 
they  catch  you,  they- may  send  you  to  prison:  but  if 
they  catch  me,  they  can  do  nothing  with  me.  They 
can  but  say  1  came  to  speak  with  the  poor  boy  through 
the  bars." 

Pharold,  however,  persisted.  It  had  ever  been  his 
habit  among  his  fellows  to  take  upon  himself  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  thing  difficult  or  dangerous ;  and  he  re- 
garded it  almost  as  a  privilege,  which  he  clung  to  the 
more,  in  the  present  instance,  from  a  superstitious  con- 
viction that  fate  was  leading  him  on,  and  that  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  against  its  influence.  **  There  yet 
remains  the  whole  day  before  us,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
silenced  opposition,  '^  and  but  little  remains  to  be  done. 
Call  all  the  people  round  me.  Brown,  for  I  am  going 
to  speak  with  them, — perhaps  it  may  be  for  the  last 
time." 

The  gipsies  who  already  surrounded  him  saw  well 
that  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death  weighed  upon 
the  mind  of  him  who  had  been  so  long  their  leader,  and 
it  is  but  doing  them  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  most 
of  them  grieved  sincerely  to  observe  that  such  was  the 
case.  None,  however,  offered  comfort  or  consolation ; 
for  their  belief  in  their  own  superstitious  traditions  was 
far  too  strong  for  any  one  to  dream  even  that  suoh  a 
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presentiment  might  prove  fallacious.    The  rest  of  the 
tribe  were  soon  called  together ;  and,  stretching  them- 
selves out  in  various  groups  around,  with  the  clear  for- 
est stream  bubbling  and  murmuring  through  the  midst, 
and  the  bright  sun  streaming  through  the  oaks   and 
beeches  upon  the  bank  on  which  they  lay,  they  waited 
in  silence  for  what  Pharold  had  to  say.    The  tone  he 
assumed  was  simple  and  calm,  perhaps  less  marked  and 
emphatic  than  that  Which  he  generally  affected.    '^  My 
friends/'  he  began,  '^  I  am  going  this  night  upon  a  mat- 
ter more  dangerous  than  any  that  I  have  ever  yet  at- 
tempted,— at  least  so^  for  many  reasons,  I  am  led  to 
think  ;  in  it  I  may  probably  be  taken  by  men  who  hate 
and  persecute  us ;  and  if  I  be  so  taken,  do  not  deceive 
yourselves — I  shall  never  return  among  you  alive.    I 
feel  it,  I  know  it;  and,  therefore,  if  by  the  first  light  of 
to-morrow's  sun  I  have  not  returned,  look  upon  me  as 
among  the  dead,  take  up  your  tents,  and  go  as  far  as 
you  mayk    When  you  are  so  far  from  this  place  that  they 
cannot  follow  you  to  persecute  you,  seek  out  what  has 
bc^come  of  the  clay  that  I  leave  behind.    Lay  me  in  the 
earth,  in  some  green  wood,  but  where  the  summer  sun 
may  shine  upon  me,  and  the  winter  snow  may  fall :  turn 
my  (ace  to  the  eastward,  and  put  one  hand  upon  my 
heart,  and  let  not  the  earth  that  covers  me  be  more  than 
foar  palms  deep.*    When  you  have  done  all  this,  forget 
me ;  but  forget  not  what  I  am  going  to  say.    Remem- 
ber, ever  before  all  things,  that  you  are  a  nation  apart, 
and  mingle  not  with  the  strainers  ^mong  whom  you 
dwell.    Let  them  folloif  their  way,  and  you  follow  your 
way.    Give  obedience  to  their  laws,  but  maintain  your 
own  liberties:  bend  to  their  power,  but  preserve  the 
customs  of  your  fathers.    Shut  them  out,  too,  as  far  as 
may  t>e,  from  among  you :  let  them  not  learn  either 
your  history,  or  your  language,  or  your  knowledge ;  for 
if  they  do  they  will  make  these  the  means  of  softening 
and  enslaving,  under  the  pretence  of  civilizing  and  im- 
proving you.    Forget  not  that  you  have  been,  and  that 

*  The  ^psy  tribes  throughout  Europe  are  so  like  one  another  in 
their  habits,  that  it  is  extraordinary  so  great  a  difference  should  exist 
in  their  manner  of  burying  their  dead  as  has  been  (Aiserved  among 
Uwm,  especially  when  they  attach  much  importance  to  the  method 
tbey  eacn  pursue.  Among  the  greater  part  of  the  continental  gip- 
mm  the  haoit  of  burying  their  dead  under  water  prevails ;  but  to 
other  tribes,  again,  the  forest  affords  a  place  of  sepulture ;  and  to 
olbfln,  I  have  Mud,  the  summits  of  high  mountains. 

VoL.n. 
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you  shall  yet  be,  a  great  people ;  nor  ever  thiiik  that 
there  are  too  few  of  you  left  for  the  time  of  your  great- 
ness to  come.  Look  at  this  acorn :  it  fell  from  a  peat 
tree,  that  has  been  cut  down ;  and  though  now  it  be 
smaller  than  the  egg  of  a  wren,  it  shall  bd  as  great  as 
the  mightiest  of  the  forest.  So  is  it,  and  so  shall  it  be, 
with  you.  None  of  you  can  ever  gain  so  much  as  I 
could  have  gained  by  abandoning  my  people;  but  I 
would  not  do  it.  I  refused  wealth,  and  ease,  and  hon- 
our, and  I  chose  poverty,  and  wandering,  and  persecution, 
because  I  was  born  of  the  gipsy  race,  and  would  not  belie 
the  blood  of  my  fathers,  by  mingling  with  the  persecutors 
of  our  people — because  I  would  not  be  chosen  from 
among  them  for  a  plaything  and  an  experiment.  I 
learned  their  knowledge,  though  they  learned  not  ours, 
and  I  returned  to  mine  own  as  true  in  heart  as  when  I 
left  them.  Thus  let  it  be  with  jrou  all ;  and  if,  after  I 
am  gone,  the  name  of  Pharold  is  ever  mentioned,  let  it 
be  as  an  example  of  how  true  our  people  should  be  to 
the  ways  of  their  fathers." 

He  paused,  and  there  followed  among  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  the  low  murmur  of  people  who  draw  their 
breath  deep  after  a  long  and  eager  attention,  but  no  one 
spoke ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Pharold  proceeded : — ^  If  I 
return  no  more,  there  will  be  some  one  wanting  to  lead 
and  direct  you  all  aright.  My  choice  falls  upon  you, 
Brown,  as  the  calmest,  and  the  wisest,  and  the  bravest, 
with  years  sufficient  to  ensure  experience,  and  yet  with 
vigour  unimpaired  by  age.  Do  you  consent,  my  bro- 
thers, that  he  shall  be  your  Ria  V 

The  choice  was  one  which  all  anticipated,  and  with 
which  all  were  pleased,  except,  perhaps,  two  or  three, 
who,  feeling  that  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  though  they 
were  not,  and  that  they  must  submit  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  yielded  with  the  rest,  or,  perhaps,  gave 
more  clamorous  approval.  '*  I  have  now,"  continued 
Pharold,  turning  towards  Lena,  who,  since  the  people 
had  been  called  round  him,  had  remained  near  in  silent 
tears  while  he  had  been  speaking, — *'I  have  now 
spoken  to  you  of  all  things  save  one.  1  leave  among  you 
my  wife,  then  a  widow ;  and  as  Heaven  knows  I  have 
dealt  justly  with  you  all,  so,  I  beseech  you,  deal  justly 
and  kindlv  by  her.  Be  unto  her  as  brethren  and  sisters. 
I  supplied  unto  her  the  place  of  parents  that  are  dead; 
you  supply  unto  her,  I  beseech  you,  my  palace  when  I 
am  dead  also.    Let  her  share  with  the  rest  in  what  yon 
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gain,  until  she  shall  choose  out  some  one  to  be  to  her  a 
sapport  and  a  husband.  Let  her  choice  depend  upon 
herself,  but  oh,  let  her  choice  be  good ;  let  it  not  fix 
iiI>on  a  fair  form  or  a  smooth  tongue,  but  upon  a  strong 
mind  and  a  noble  heart/' 

He  spoke  firmly,  but,  perhaps,  somewhat  bitterly; 
and  Lena,  though  she  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  imploring  deprecation,  said  nothing,  but 
wept  on  in  silence.  **  And  now,''  continued  Pharold, 
*'  I  will  have  done,  my  friends,  with  but  one  more  injunc- 
tion, which  is,  keep  together.  Let  not  the  people  of 
the  land  separate  you,  but  be  ye  true  among  your- 
selYcs." 

Thus  saying,  he  rose  from  the  bank  on  which  he 
had  been  leaning,  and  the  rest  sprang  upon  their  feet 
also.  His  scanty  auditory  then  dispersed  to  their  seve- 
ral occupations  again,  though  some  lingered  for  a  few 
minutes,  gazing  upon  him  as  on  one  they  might  never  see 
more  after  that  day  was  over ;  and  Pharold,  after  speak- 
ing a  few  words  in  a  gentler  tone  to  Lena,  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  the  man  Brown,  and  walked  with  him 
slowly  down  the  course  of  the  stream. 

Their  conversation  was  long :  many  were  the  saga 
and  prudent  maxims  that  Pharold  gave  to  him  whom  he 
had  pointed  out  as  his  successor,  many  the  wild  and 
singular  cautions  which  he  suggested.  It  was,  in  fact» 
his  lesson  of  political  economy  and  good  government ; 
but,  as  it  would  not  suit  any  other  world  but  the  little 
world  for  which  it  was  intended,  it  were  useless  to  re- 
peat it  here.  He  did  not,  until  the  end,  refer  again  to 
fcimself  in  any  way ;  but,  after  having  spent  nearly  two 
hours  in  giving  instructions  respecting  the  rule  and 
protection  of  the  tribe,  he  added,  "  I  need  not  tell  you, 
nrown,  that  I  feel  the  flame  going  out— not  that  it  is 
weiJcer,  not  tlutt  it  is  less  bnght — the  broadest  blaze 
of  the  fire  is  often  the  last,  but  it  is  near  its  end; 
and  if  it  be  not  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  in  the  man- 
ner that  I  apprehend,  or  in  the  way  my  enemies  seek  to 
make  it,  yet  death  will  come  soon,  in  his  own  time,  and 
by  his  own  path.  Look  there !"  and  he  spread  out  be- 
fore bis  comrade  his  broad  palm,  traversed  with  the 
many  lines  and  marks  which  are  usually  to  be  found 
there.  The  other  gipsy  gazed  on  it  for  a  moment* 
gravely,  but  made  no  reply ;  and  Pharold  went  on : — 
**  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  heard  the  ignorant  and  the  con- 
ceited declare,  that  people  often  do  things  themselyes 
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to  bring  about  a  fate  that  is  foretold  them,  I  will  ne- 
glect nothing  that  can  turn  aside  mine.  If,  then,  by 
dawn  to-morrow,  I  have  not  returned  to  you,  send  in- 
stantly a  trusty  messenger  to  the  small  village  of  -. — , 
where  I  have  sent  several  times  before,  to  the  House  of 
Mr.  Harley — many  of  the  people  know  it — ^bid  them 
tell  him  for  me,  that  I  am  in  prison,  on  a  false  accusa- 
tion which  he  knows  of,  and  that  if  he  would  save  me, 
he  must  come  over  to  Dimden  soon.  See  that  it  be 
done  rightly,  Brown ;  for  were  any  thing  to  happen  to 
me  without  his  knowledge,  he  would  say  that  I  had 
used  him  unkindly,  or  had  not  confidence  in  his  honour." 

"  I  will  do  it  myself,  Pharold,"  replied  the  gipsy :  "  I 
will  take  one  of  those  that  have  been  over,  to  be  sure  of 
the  place,  and  will  see  the  man  myself,  if  it  be  possible.** 

"  Oh,  he  will  see  you,"  answered  Pharold ;  *'  he  has 
learned  bitter  lessons  in  life,  and  knows  that  a  better 
heart .  may  beat  under  a  gipsy's  bosom  than  under  the 
robes  x)f  peers  and  princes.  Now,  then,  I  have  said  all. 
Brown :  and  fare  you  well,  my  friend.  You  at  least  will 
not  forget  me." 

"  Never!"  answered  the  other ;  and  they  parted.  IXi- 
ring  the  rest  of  the  day  a  degree  of  gloom  naturally 
hung  over  the  party  of  gipsies ;  and  wherever  Pharold 
turned,  there  were  eyes  looking  at  him,  with  some  de- 
gree of  superstitious  awe,  as  one  in  whom  approaching 
fate  was  already  visible.  Evening,  however,  came  at 
length,  and  night  began  to  fall ;  and,  ere  the  first  twink- 
ling star  could  claim  full  possession  of  the  sky,  a  thin 
whitish  autumn  mist  rose  up  from  the  valleys,  and  came 
drifting  with  the  wind  through  the  trees,  and  down  the 
course  of  the  little  stream  by  which  the  gipsies'  tents 
were  pitched.  Pharold  remarked  it  with  satisfaction, 
exclaiming, "  May  it  last,  may  it  last.  With  such  a  mist 
as  that,  and  a  dark  autumn  night,  he  were  a  keen  man, 
indeed,  that  clbud  take  me  in  Dimden  Park." 

As  far  as  the  continuance  of  the  mist  went,  he  was 
gratified  to  his  wish;  for  it  not  only  remained,  but  in- 
creased in  density  to  that  degree,  that  even  round  the 
gipsies'  fires  the  dark  faces  lighted  by  the  red  glare  ap- 
peared dim  and  phantom-like  to  those  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  blaze.  Pharold  himself  remained  from 
sunset  till  nearly  midnight  in  his  tent ;  and  Lena  had 
not  appeared  at  all  from  the  time  he  hsid  spoken  to  the 
tribe  in  the  morning.  At  length  Pharold  came  forth ; 
and  the  gipsies,  who  were  still  congregated  round  the 
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fires,  thinking  that  he  was  about  to  join  them  for  a  time 
ere  he  went,  made  room  for  him  among  them ;  but  he 
glided  on  past  them  all,  merely  saying,  in  St  low  voice 
as  he  came  near  the  spot  where  Brown  was  placedf  V I 
go !  do  not  forget  T' 

He  then  waUced  rapidly  on,  threaded  the  mioet  intri- 
cate mazes  of  the  wood,  traversed  the  common  above 
the  park,  leaped  the  park  wall,  near  the  spot  where 
Dickon  and  his  party  had  entered  on  the  ill-starved 
deer-stealing  expedition,  and  paused  for  a  moment  to 
look  around  him,  and  consider  his  further  proceedings. 
The  mist,  which  lay  heavy  on  the  common  and  the 
lawns,  was  still  more  dense  and  dark  amid  the  covered 
walks  and  narrow  paths  of  Dimden  Park ;  but  the  obr 
scanty  proved  of  but  little  inconvenience  to  one/ so 
much  accustomed  to  wander  in  the  night  as  Pharold. 
Long  habit  of  the  kind  seems,  indeed,  to  give  another 
sense,  and  to  enable  persons  who  are  possessed  of  it  to 
distinguish,  as  it  were  instinctively,  obstacleis  in  their 
way  which  the  eye  could  not  have  detected. 

Thus  he  walked  on,  through  the  thick  trees  and  among 
the  narrow  paths  of  the  park,  without  ever  either  taking 
a  wrong  direction,  or  running  against  any  of  the  massy 
trunks  round  which  the  small  footway  turned.  Ever 
and  anon,  however,  he  stopped,  to  listen,  but  all  was 
still :  there  was  not  a  voice,  a  footstep,  a  rustle,  a  • 
sound  of  any  kind  to  be  heard,  till  he  entered  one  of  the 
principal  alleys  leading  towards  the  house,  when  a  dis- 
tant clock  struck  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and,  as  if  roused 
by  the  sound,  the  owl  poured  forth  her  long  melancholy 
cry,  and  flitted  slowly  across  Pharold's  steps,  stirring 
slightly  the  foggy  air  with  the  scarcely  heard  wave  of 
her  light  wings. 

Phurold  marked  its  voice,  and  felt  it  flap  past  him ; 
and,  in  that  mood  when  the  heart  connects  every  ex- 
ternal thing  with  its  internal  gloom,  he  muttered, 
"  Hoot  no  more,  bird  of  ill  omen !  I  am  prepared  and 
ready!** 

The  end  of  the  alley  which  he  had  chosen  opened 
upon  the  side  of  the  lawn,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  house.  But  the  fog  was  too 
thick  for  even  the  bare  outline  of  the  mansion  to  be 
visible ;  and  the  only  thing  that  indicated  its  proximity 
was  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  rays  of  light,  pour- 
ing from  tne  apertures  in  some  window-shutters,  and 
strtMUtting  throogfa  the  white  mitt,  till  they  lost  them- 

Q2 
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selves  ia  the  night.  Pharold  paused  and  gazed;  and 
emotions  as  mingled,  but  less  painful,  affected  his  bosom, 
as  those  which  had  been  experienced  by  Lord  Dewry 
when  he  had  last  looked  towards  the  same  building.  All 
"Was  silent  around ;  he  felt  himself  secure  in  the  obscurity ; 
he  was  in  no  haste  to  go  on ;  and  as  he  stood  and  gazed 
towards  the  dwelling  where  t^o  years  of  the  happiest 
part  of  life  had  been  spent,  his  mind  naturally  xeyert^ 
to  the  past.  He  caUed  up  those  boyish  days,  the 
•pleasures  he  had  then  enjoyed,  his  friendship  with  one 
noble-minded  youth,  and  the  injuries  he  had  since  re- 
ceived from  the  other  companion  of  his  boyhood.  He 
thought  of  what  he  had  been,  and  of  what  he  might 
have  been ;  of  the  promises  held  out  to  him  by  those 
who  would  have  kept  them  ;  of  the  prospects  that  were 
open  before  him,  if  he  had  chosen  to  foUow  them ;  he 
thought  of  the  life  of  honour,  and  respect^  and  fortune, 
which  might  have  been  his ;  and  he  compared  it  with 
the  life  of  wandering,  and  persecution,  and  anxiety, 
which  he  had  led  from  the  day  he  quitted  that  mansion  to 
the  hour  that  he  stood  there  again,  in  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf  of  years,  in  the  close  of  man's  too  brief  existence. 
It  was  a  melancholy  retrospect,  and  he  could  not  but 
feel  it  as  melancholy ;  but  there  was  a  proud,  stem 
satisfaction  mingled  with  it  all,  enhanced  even  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made.  He  felt  a 
deep  gladness  in  knowing,  now  that  life  lay  behind  him 
as  a  past  journey,  that  he  had  adhered  to  his  persecuted 
people,  in  spite  of  every  temptation  that  could  have 
led  him  to  abandon  them ;  that  voluntarily  and  per- 
severingly  he  had  made  their  fate  his  fate,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  more  splendid  destiny  than  hope  herself  could 
have  led  him  to  «xpect.  He  felt  proud,  too,  and  justly, 
that  those  feelings  and  principles  which  had  won  him 
the  strong  affection  of  the  noble  and  good  in  another 
class,  and  among  another  people,  had  never  been  for- 
gotten amid  dangers,  and  perils,  and  sorrows,  and 
temptations ;  and  that  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  as  he  gazed  up  towards  the  mansion,  and  say, 
I  have  been  as  noble  in  poverty  and  wandering  as 
if  I  had  never  quitted  the  shelter  of  those  once  lordly 
walls. 

He  stood  and  gazed  for  near  ten  minutes ;  and  then 
ending  his  revery,  as  all  deep  contemplations  end,  with 
a  sigh,  he  turned  slightly  from  the  path  he  had  been 
pursuing,  skirted  round  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and,  with* 
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out  crossing  the  open  space,  approached  through  the 
trees  that  part  of  the  building  called  the  justice-room, 
which  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  contiguous  to  the  chamber 
in  which  the  boy  was  confined.  Since  he  had  been 
there,  however,  the  river  had  encroached  so  much  upon 
the  bank,  that  no  one  less  active  and  expert  than  him- 
self would  have  found  space  to  pass  between  the  walls 
of  the  high  old  chapel-like  projection,  so  called,  and  the 
edge  of  the  bank  above  the  water.  He  accomplished 
it,  however,  though  with  some  difficulty ;  and  then, 
taming  the  angle  of  the  building,  approached  the 
window  of  the  strong  room.  Raising  himself  on  a 
ledge  of  ornamental  stonework,  which  ran  along  the 
basement,  he  put  his  hand  through  the  bars  to  feel 
whether  the  inner  window  was  closed  or  not,  and  find- 
ing that  it  was  shut,  he  knocked  gently  on  the  glass 
with  his  knuckles.  The  moment  after,  it  was  opened, 
and  the  voice  of  the  youth  demanded,  "  Who  is  there  1" 

^*  It  is  I,  William,*'  said  Pharold ;  '*  are  your  limbs 
free  1" 

"They  are  free  of  cords,"  answered  the  lad  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  with  agitation,  and,  perhaps,  with 
remorse — "they  are  free  of  cords,  but  1  cannot  get 
out.'' 

"  1  will  open  the  way  for  you,  then,"  answered  Pha- 
rold; "i)ut  when  I  have  picked  out  the  mortar  from 
these  bars,  you  use  your  strength  to  force  them  out 
from  within." 

The  boy  made  no  answer,  but  listened  to  hear  if  those 
who  lay  in  wait  had  taken  the  alarm  ;  and  a  hope  did 
cross  his  mind  that  they  might  have  neglected  their 
watch  on  that  dark  and  chilly  night,  and  that  Pharold 
might  give  him  the  means  of  escape,  without  the  con- 
summation of  the  treachery  to  which  he  had  yielded. 
The  hope  increased,  as  Pharold,  with  a  small  crow- 
bar, gradually  loosened  the  iron  from  its  socket  in  the 
stone,  and  yet  no  one  appeared ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
practicable,  the  boy,  using  his  whole  strength  from 
within,  forced  out  the  lower  end  of  the  bar.  The  space, 
however,  was  not  yet  large  enough  to  give  a  passage 
to  his  shoulders,  and  the  gipsy  instantly  applied  himself 
again  to  loosen  the  neighbouring  bar.  "  Oh  make 
haste,  make  haste,"  cried  the  youth,  with  almost  frantic 
eagerness — "  make  haste,  Pharold,  make  haste !" 

"Hush!"  cried  Pharold,  sternly,  and  turned  hastily 
to  listen;  but  at  the  same  instant  two  men  sprang 
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upon  him.  The  gipsy  strdgffled  to  cast  them  off,  but  his 
foot  slipped,  and  they  both  fell  with  him  to  the  gromid. 
Ere  he  could  rise,  two  more  were  added  to  the  assail- 
ants; and  finding  resistance  vain,  Pharold  instantly 
abandoned  the  attempt,  suffered  his  arms  to  be  pinionM 
with  a  burning  heart,  and  followed  whither  they  led 

him. 

Several  lights  and  several  figures  aroeared  at  the 
small  back  door  to  which  they  conducted  their  prisoner ; 
and  more  than  one  lantern  was  raised  to  his  face,  and 
more  than  one  inquisitive  countenance  stared  into  his, 
as  he  was  taken  through  some  long  stone  passages  to* 
wards  the  very  room  fiom  which  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  liberate  his  treacherous  yonng  companion. 
The  four  men  who  had  seized  him  hurried  him  on, 
keeping  close  together,  as  if  afraid  that,  notwithstand- 
ing 2l\  their  efforts,  he  might  still  escape.  At  the  door 
of  the  strong  room  they  paused;  and  one,  producing  a 
key,  proceeded  to  apply  it  to  the  lock,  and  lo  undraw 
the  heavy  bolts  and  bars.  Pharold  spoke  not  a  word  i 
but  the  moment  the  door  was  open,  and  the  light,  from 
some  lanterns  behind,  flashed  in  through  the  aperture, 
his  eyes  sought  the  unhappy  youth,  whose  face  was 
covered  with  tears. 

Pharold  had  only  time  to  ask  himself,  **  Is  he  guilty, 
or  is  he  innocent  V^  when,  sprinnng  past  him  aUd  those 
that  conducted  him,  the  lad  made  straight  towards  the 
door.  One  of  those  behind  instantly  stopped  him,  ex- 
claiming, "  Holla,  my  lad,  where  are  you  going  so 
fast  V* 

The  one  who  had  opened  the  door,  however,  turned 
round  almost  at  the  same  time,  crying,  '^Let  him  go,  let 
him  go ;  now  we  have  got  this  one,  we  do  not  care  for 
the  other.    Let  him  be  off  as  fast  as  he  will." 

The  gipsy^s  doubts  were  cleared  up  in  a  moment. 
He  saw  himself  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  people, 
whom  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  rescuing ;  he  saw  him- 
self delivered  up  by  one  for  whom  he  had  been  risking 
so  much ;  he  saw  his  most  generous  feelings  made  use 
of  as  snares  to  take  him ;  and  he  believed  that  she 
whom  he  loved  more  than  any  thing  on  earth  was  a 
party  to  the  infamous  treachery  by  which  he  had  been 
entrapped.     Oh,  how  he  hated  the  whole  human  race ! 

So  deep,  so  powerful  was  the  agony  that  he  suffered, 
that,  without  a  word,  without  a  movement,  he  stood 
upon  the  spot  to  which  his  captors  thrust  him  forward. 
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his  dark  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  his  pinioned  hands 
clasped  together,  as  if  theyliad  been  riveted  with  iron, 
his  limbs  as  motionless  as  if  they  had  been  stone.  The 
people  round  gazed  at  him,  but  he  saw  them  not ;  thev 
taunted  and  they  sneered,  but  his  ear  was  dull.  He  felt 
not  at  that  inoment  the  insolent  gaze,  the  brutal  jest, 
the  loss  of  liberty,  the  very  hands  that  wrung  his 
muscles.  He  felt  alone  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  his 
love  and  his  confidence  had  been  cheated  and  dispised. 
All  the  rest  was  nothing.  That,  that  was  the  iron  that 
entered  into  his  soul !  Ere  he  had  been  there  a  minute, 
the  keeper  Harvey,  who  had  not  been  among  those  that 
took  him,  pushed  through  the  gaping  crowd,  to  assure 
himself  that  the  report  which  had  reached  him  was 
true.  But  there  was  something  in  the  gipsy  that  the 
man  felt  and  feared,  with  feelings  full  of  hate,  indeed, 
but  nearly  akin  to  awe*;  and  when  he  saw  him  stand 
there  like  a  statue,  in  the  stem  bitterness  of  utter 
despair,  a  faint  conception  of  his  sensations  thrilled 
even  through  the  coarse  mind  of  the  ke'eper ;  and  after 
a  hast3r  glance,  without  proffering  a  word,  he  made  the 
rest  retire,  and  following  them  himself,  locked  and  barred 
the  door. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  those  who 
watched  in  the  gipsy  encampment  were  roused  by  a 
hasty  step,  and  in  a  moment  after  the  boy  William,  all 
pantmg  and  wild,  stood  by  the  fire.  *'  What  news  t 
what  news !"  cried  one  of  the  men,  eagerly ;  '*  where  is 
Pharold  1" 

"  Bad  news !"  answered  the  youth,  gazing  round  him 
with  a  look  of  bewildered  consciousness :  '^  they  have 
caught  Pharold  as  he  was  helping  me  out  of  the  prison.'* 

**  Brown,*'  cried  one  of  the  men,  approaching  a  neigh- 
bouring  tent — "  Brown,  here  is  bad  news ;  they  have 
caught  Pharold,  and  here  is  Will  come  back." 

Brown  instantly  started  from  the  hut  and  came  out  to 
the  fire :  but  he  was  not  the  only  one ;  for  Lena's  sleep- 
less ear  had  caught  the  tidings,  and  she  too  rushed  out, 
with  many  others  that  the  noise  had  awakened.  Wild 
apprehension  and  distress  were  in  her  eyes ;  but  she 
spoke  not,  while  Brown  proceeded  rapidly  to  question 
the  lad  on  what  had  occurred.  The  trembling  tone  in 
which  he  answered  might  proceed  from  fatigue  and 
agitation  at  his  escape,  the  varying  colour  on  his  cheek 
might  be  the  flash  of  the  newly  stirred  up  blaze ;  but 
there  was  a  rambling  and  inconsistent  character  aboiit 
the  story  that  he  told  concerning  his  own  escape  waA 
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the  capture  of  Pharold  that  raised  donbt  in  many. 
**  You  rushed  past  the  people,"  said  Brown,  after  many 
other  questions,  "  and  got  out  eren  after  they  had  taken 
Pharold.    Did  no  one  try  to  stop  you  ?" 

"  Yes,'^  answered  the  lad ;  "  one  man  did ;  but  I  got 
away  from  him,  too,  and  ran  as  hard  as  I  could.  Sot 
why  do  you  look  at  me  so,  Lena!"  he  added,  unable  to 
bear  any  longer  the  keen,  fierce  glance  which  she  had 
never  withdrawn  from  his  face  for  one  moment  from  the 
time  she  had  first  come  forth. 

"  Why  do  I  look  at  you  so  %^  said  the  girl,  stepping 
forward  boldly  towards  him,  and  casting  l»ck  the  jetty 
hair  from  her  forehead  while  she  spoke,  with  a  burning 
cheek  and  flashing  eye,  and  almost  frantic  rehemence 
of  tone — '*  why  do  I  look  at  you  so !  Because,  base 
traitor,  you  have  betrayed  him  that  came  to  save  you — 
and  you  know  it  well ! — because  you  have  cheated  me 
into  persuading  him  to  go ; — and  oh,  if  such  a  foolish 
thing  as  love  fo^  me  had  any  hand  in  what  you  have 
done — and  I  say  boldly  before  them  all  that  I  believe  it 
had — may  that  love  stay  by  you  to  curse  yon  to  your 
latest  day!  For  think  not  you  will  prosper  in  your 
villany— I  hate  you !  I  abhor  you !  I  spit  upon  you ! 
ai^  I  call  God  and  the  heavens  to  witness,  that  if  there 
were  not  another  man  in  all  the  earth  I  would  die 
sooner  than  be  your  wife !  Cast  him  out  from  among 
us.  Brown,  cast  him  out !  Dickon  was  but  a  child  in 
viUany  to  him ;  Dickon  was  wilful  and  violent,  but  he 
was  not  base  and  false ;  Dickon  might  be  a  rebel,  but  he 
was  never  a  traitor.  Cast  him  out,  Brown,  cast  him 
out ;  for  the  blood  of  my  husband  is  upon  him  ;  and  I 
will  not  dwell  in  the  same  tents  with  him.  He  cannot 
deny  it ;  his  face  speaks  it ;  his  tale  is  not  even  like  truth. 
Oh,  my  heart  misgave  me  when  he  used  so  many  vows 
and  protestations  last  night  that  he  would  not  have 
Pharold  put  in  danger  for  the  world.  Truth  is  more 
simple  ;  and  he  is  a  traitor,  and  the  seller  of  his  friend's 
blood !" 

She  spoke  with  all  the  energy  of  passion  and  indig- 
nation :  her  eyes  flashed,  her  arms  waved,  her  very 
form  seemed  to  increase  in  size  with  the  wild  vehe- 
mence of  her  feelings ;  and  the  unhappy  youth  in  the 
mean  time  stood  before  her,  with  bent  head  and  averted 
glance,  like  a  convicted  criminal  before  his  judge. 

"  You  are  guilty,  William/'  said  Brown,  gazing  on 
him  with  pity,  mingling  a  drop  or  two  of  milder  feeling 
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with  the  sternness  of  his  abhorrence  for  a  crime  almost 
unknown  among  them, — **  you  are  guilty." 

The  youth  made  no  answer ;  and  after  a  pause  the 
other  went  on : — "  You  must  go  out  from  among  us,  for 
we  cannot  shelter  a  traitor.  And  yet  I  grieve  for  you, 
William,  that  any  thing  should  have  fempted  you  to 
commit  such  a  crime.  But  still  you  must  go  out  from 
among  us ;  for  if  we  be  not  all  faithful  to  each  other,  in 
whom  can  we  trust  1  Yet  I  would  not  cast  you  alone 
upon  the  world,  so  that  one  fault  might  bring  on  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  therefore  I  will  send  you  down  to  the  north 
country,  where,  on  the  side  of  Cbeyiot,  you  will  find 
more  of  our  people,  among  whom  I  have  a  brother :  seek 
him  out,  and  tell  him  I  sent  you  to  him." 

'*  I  will  not  go  there,"  answered  the  youth,  doggedly 
— **  I  will  not  go  there,  to  have  this  story  thrown  in  my 
teeth  every  hour ;  I  will  rather  go  and  seek  out  Dickon, 
and  rove  with  him." 

"No,  no,  Billy,  my  chick,"  cried  the  old  woman 
Gray — "  no,  no,  go  down  to  the  Yetholmers,  as  Brown 
says — a  merry  set  they  are,  and  a  free,  and  I  will  go 
with  you,  my  lad.  I  dare  say  Dickon  has  gone  thither 
already ;  and,  do  you  hear.  Bill,  I  dare  say  among  the 
bold  younff  lads  thereabouts  we  may  be  able  to  get  pp 
as  fresh  a  band  as  this  is ;  and  I  have  got  a  good  penny 
under  my  cloak,  and  I  will  be  a  mother  to  you,  my  boy. 
Then  who  knows  when  you  are  a  smart  young  fellow, 
with  a  goodly  band  of  your  own,  whether  this  young 
minx  here,  who  has  flown  at  you  like  a  wild  cat,  about 
that  Pharold,  who  is  no  great  loss  any  how — perhaps 
she  may  be  sorry  enough  that  she  was  not  more  civil." 

*'  1  shall  be  sorry,"  said  Lena,  in  a  less  violent,  but 
not  less  determined,  tone  than  she  had  before  used— > 
**  1  shall  be  sorry  if  ever  I  hear  the  name  of  such  a  base 
and  cowardly  thing  as  he  is  upon  this  earth  again." 

*'  Well,  well,  scornful  mistress  Lena,  you  may  rue," 
replied  the  beldam.  "What  say  you,  Will,  will  you 
take  me  with  you  V 

Hie  youth  at  first  had  shown  no  very  strong  liking 
for  the  old  woman's  company ;  but  the  hopes  of  better 
fortunes  which  she  had  held  out  to  him,  the  boldness 
with  which  she  had  taken  his  part,  the  stem  and  re- 
proachful looks  of  all  around,  and  the  feeling  that  ha 
was  parting  for  ever  from  all  those  with  whom  his  Ufa 
had  hitherto  been  spent,  made  him  willing  to  cling  to 
any  fragment  of  familiar  things  which  would  remain 
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with  him  to  soften  the  breaking  of  all  accustomed  ties. 
His  conscience,  too,  reproached  him  bitteriy  with  what 
he  had  done ;  and  the  company  of  any  one  would  hare 
been  preferable  to  solitude  with  his  own  heart.  Will- 
ingly, therefore,  he  caught  at  her  proposal ;  and  draw- 
ing himself  up,  prepared  to  steel  himself  against  the 
contempt  of  his  comrades,  while  the  old  woman  went 
to  make  her  brief  preparations :  but  he  saw  nothing 
around  but  the  stern,  cold  looks  of  persons  who,  in 
hatred  and  scorn,  were  waiting  to  see  his  departure.  It 
was  more  than  he  could  bear ;  and,  calling  to  the  old 
woman  to  follow  him  down  the  stream,  he  turned  sullenly 
away,  and  walked  slowly  on  without  a  word  of  adieu  to 
any  one. 

**  Brown,**  said  Lena,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  gipsy's 
arm — ^'  Brown,  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  ask  is  in 
vain,  for  Pharold,  when  he  went,  felt  the  shadow  of 
death  upon  him,  and  I  am  a  widow ;  but  did  he  not  tell 
you  any  way  to  rescue  him,  if  he  should  be  taken  t  He 
spoke  with  you  long,  and  he  said  to  me,  too,  that  there 
was  some  way  that  might  deliver  him,  though  he  spoke 
not  clearly.  Oh,  if  it  be  so,  and  he  have  told  you  how, 
lose  no  time,  spare  no  exertion ;  for  though,  Grod  knows, 
I  was  deceived  by  that  base  villain's  artful  speeches, 
and  believed  that  my  husband  was  safe,  yet  I  feel — al- 
though I  know  my  innocence  of  thought,  or  word,  or 
deed — I  feel  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  his  death." 

"  No,  no,  Lena,  no,  no.  We  all  know  that  you  are 
not,*'  answered  Brown,  in  a  kindly  tone ;  "  but  go  you 
to  your  tent,  poor  girl,  and  trust  to  me  to  do  every  thing 
to  rescue  Pharold  that  can  be  done.  First,  I  will  try 
the  only  means  that  he  himself  pointed  out.  I  will 
follow  his  directions  to  the  letter.  Then,  if  that  should 
fail,  I  will  try  what  strength  of  arm  can  do ;  for  I  will 
not  let  him  be  lost  if  I  can  save  him.  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  a  wonderful  man,  Lena.  We  shall  never  see 
his  like  among  us." 

Lena  burst  into  tears :  they  were  the  first  that  she 
had  shed,  but  they  were  too  bitter  for  any  restraint ; 
and  turning  to  her  tent,  she  gave  way  to  them  in  soli- 
tude. In  the  mean  time  Brown  turned  to  call  one  of  the 
younger  gipsies,  who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had 
been  Pharold's  messenger,  to  inquire  after  Edwsurd  de 
Yaux ;  but  ere  the  young  man  had  joined  him.  Mother 
Gray,  as  she  was  called,  tottered  up,  with  a  bundle  on 
her  arm,  to  bid  him  adieu. 
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"  Fare  ye  wejl,  Brown,"  she  said ;  "  fare  ye  well.  I 
hope  you  may  make  a  better  head  of  the  people  than 
Pharold  has  been ;  a  pretty  piess  he  has  got  us  all  into 
here.  I  hope  you  may  do  better ;  but  I  doubt  it,  for  you 
were  great  cronies,  and  would  never  listen  to  what  I 
advised. .  So  I  am  going  to  people  who  know  how  to 
manage  matters  better." 

"  Gfet  ye  gone,  t^en,  old  mischief-maker,"  answered 
Brown ;  "  gpt  ye  gone,  and  the  sooner  your  back  is 
turned  upon  us  the  better.  I  have  seen  nothing,  prosper 
yet  with  which  you  had  any  thing  to  do ;  and  I  dare 

Erophesy  that  those  people  will  never  know  peace  or 
appiness  where  you  are  suffered  to  meddle.  So  get  you 
gone,  ai^d  Heaven  send  you  a  better  heart  and  judgment. 
And  now  "  he  continued,  speaking  to  the  young  man 
who  had  come  up,  *'  tell  me,  Arral,  have  you  not  been 
for  Pharold  to  a  nouse  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill — the 
house  of  one  Harley  1" 

•*  To  be  sure,"  answered  the  young  man,  **  I  have  been 
four  times." 

"  Then  come  with  me  thither,  now,"  answered  Brown, 
«  Mid  lead  me  by  the  shortest  way,  for  I  would  be  there, 
if  possible,  before  day-break.'^ 

*^That  is  not  possible.  Brown,"  answered  the  other; 
**  for  it  want^  less  than  an  hour  of  the  light,  and  go  as 
you  will  it  will  take  two  hours  and  a  half." 

"  We  must  do  our  best,^  answered  Brown,  "  and  can 
do  no  more.  Go  on.  Keep  together,  my  lads,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  gipsies,-^"  keep 
together  till  I  come  back,  which  will  be  before  the  sun 
is  more  than  half-way  up.  But  have  every  thing  ready 
to  go  in  case  of  need." 

Thus  saying,  he  followed  his  ffuide;  and  pursuing 
very  nearly  the  path  by  which  Pharold  had  returned, 
he  arrived  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  at  the  same 
house  to  which  Colonel  Manners  had  been  conducted. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  sun  had  been  long  above 
the  horizon ;  and  when,  after  walking  through  the  little 
shrubbery,  they  approached  the  door  of  the  dweUing,  a 
carriage  and  four  smoking  horses,  with  two  servants  in 
BIrs.  Falkland's  livery,  were  seen  standing  before  the 
house.  The  gipsies,  however,  made  their  way  boldly 
on,  and  rang  the  bell.  This  intimation  was  instantly 
answered  by  the  servant,  and,  while  they  were  stiU 
speaking  to  him,  a  shrill  cry— evidently  from  a  woman's 
lips — ^rang  through  the  passage.  Ere  the  servant  could 
.    Vol.  II.— R 
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tak  their  business,  a  door  on  the  ri^t  wad  thrown  opei^ 
and  the  fine  head  of  Sir  William  Ryder  appeared,  ex- 
claiming, "  Henry,  Henry !  ^  Bring  w^ter !  She  has 
fainted !" 

A  few  moments  of  bustle  and  confusion  ancceeded, 
during  which  the  gipsies  were  allowed  to  remain  with 
the  door  open,  and  without  any  of  those  suspicions  pre* 
cautions  which  the  very  fact  of  their  race  woirid  ha¥€^ 
excited  against  them  in  any  other  dweUing.  At  length 
the  servant  returned;  and  Broinrn^s  first  ^eslionwas^ 
"  Is  the  gentleman  who  was  hurt  worse  1** 

**  No,  much  better  r*  answered  the  servant,  "  and  yoa 
may  tell  Mr.  Pharold— '" 

^I  can  tell  him  notbine,^  interrupted  Brown,  '^fiir 
that  is  what  I  have  come  here  to  say — that  his  enemies 
have  caught  him ;  and  th^t^  if  Mr.  Harley  woold  save 
kim,  he  most  bestir  himself  speedily.*^ 

*^  Indeed  V^  said  the  servant,  *^  indeed  I  that  wifi  not 
be  good  news  to  my  master^s  ear;  but  I  must  break  in 
u]^n  him  to  tell  it  nevertheless.  Wait  a  minute,  my 
fhends,  and  I  will  go  and  see  what  he  says.*^ 

The  servant  then  entered  the  room  where  his  master 
was,  and  from  whi(^h  proceeded  the  sounds  of  eager 
voices  speaking.  A  moment  or  two  after  the  door 
ligain  opened,  and  the  gipsies  were  JoinlBd  by  the  person 
they  sought.  Their  story  was  soon  told,  and  easdy  un- 
derstood ;  and  the  brow  of  their  auditor  knit  into  more 
than  one  deep  wrinkle,  as  they  spoke. 

**  I  will  bestir  myself,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Brown ; 
"  I  will  bestir  myself,  and  that  instantly  too.  So  rest 
satisfied  in  regard  to  your  friend^s  fate ;  for,  be  assured, 
that  I  can  break  the  net  in  which  they  have  entangled 
him  as  easily  as  I  could  a  spider's  web ;  and  I  wiu  do 
it,  too,  with  less  remorse  than  I  would  the  toils  of  the 
hunter-insect.  I  will  not  lose  a  moment.  Henry, 
have  horses  to  the  carriage,  and  let  me  know  when  it 
is  here." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"Has  the  parson  coraeV  demanded  the  low  faint 
voice  of  Sir  Roger  Millington,  as  he  turned  round  from 
a  brief  and  half-delirious  doze,  on  the  morning  after 
Pharold's  capture :  "  has  the  parson  come  V 

*•  Not  yet,  sir,"  answered  a  sick-nurse,  who  was  now 
the  only  person  left  to  attend  him.  "It  is  not  ten 
minutes  ago  since  you  first  told  me  to  send  for  him.** 

"  1  thought  it  had  been  much  longer,"  said  the  dying 
man.  "  But  what  is  all  that  noise  in  the  house  ?  They 
seem  as  if  they  were  making  all  the  disturbance  that 
they  could,  on  purpose  to  kill  me  with  the  headache/' 

'*  I  dare  say,  sir,  it  is  some  of  the  other  magistrates 
opme,  sir,"  answered  the  nurse ;  *'  for  last  night  it  seems 
they  caught  the  gipsy,  Pharold ;  and«  when  1  went  down 
to  send  for  Dr.  Edwards,  his  lordship  was  sitting  in  the 
great  parlour  with  Mr.  Arden,  waiting  for  two  other 
magistrates  to  make  examination,  as  I  think  they  call 
it.  I  should  scarcely  have  dared  to  send  else — that  is, 
if  I  had  not  known  he  had  his  hands  full  for  many  a 
ffood  hour,  because  you  see,  sir,  he  forbade  any  one  to 
kt  Dr.  Edwards  see  you,  whether  you  wished  it  or 
not" 

**  Ah^!  did  he  so  t"  said  the  dying  man,  bitterly ;  and 
then,  after  a  long  pause,  he  added,  "but  he  would  not 
care  aboot  it  now,  my  good  woman.  That  declaration 
that  he  teased  me  into  making  last  night,  was  all  that 
he  wanted ;  and  now  I  may  die  when  I  like — with  or 
without  benefit  of  clergy  ?"  and  he  groaned  faintly  and 
sadly  at  his  bitter  jest  upon  himself.  "  But  do  you  think 
I  am  dying,  woman !"  He  went  on,  "  I  have  lost  all 
the  pain ;  but  I  am  fearfully  weak ;  and  my  legs  and  feet 
have  DO  feeling  in  them.  Do  you  think  I  am  dying? 
Ha,  nurse,  what  does  the  doctor  say  t" 

"  He  says  you  are  very  bad,  sir ;  but  he  hopes — ^*  re- 
plied the  nurse. 

** Pshaw!"  interrupted  the  other;  "you  have  been 
tatored  too.  I  wish  the  parson  would  come ;  he  would 
tai  me  the  truth." 

**  I  am  pare  I  wish  be  would  too,"  cried  the  woman ; 
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**  for  he  knows  better  than  I  what  ought  to  be  said  to 
you,  sir." 

"  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is,  (  see  how  it  is,"  cried  the  un- 
happy man ;  "  I  am  dying,  and  they  have  kept  it  from 
me  till  they  had  got  all  that  they  sought ;"  and,  like  the 
stricken  king  of  Israel,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
while  one  or  two  hot  and  bitter  drops  scorched  his  eye- 
lids, and  trickled  over  his  cheeks.  After  a  long  silence, 
however,  he  again  turned  towards  the  woman,  saying, 
**  He  is  very  long ;  I  wish  to  God  he  would  eome !  I 
havei  a  great  deal  that  lies  heavy  at  my  heart ;  and  I 
would  fain  hear  some  words  of  comfort  before  I  die. 
You  do  not  think  he  will  be  frightened  away  by  what 
that  rascally  lord  has  said  V^ 

"  Ah  !  no,  sir ;  no  fear !"  answered  the  nurse ;  "  Dr. 
Edwards  is  not  a  man  to  be  frightened  away  by  any- 
body or  any  thing,  so  long  as  he  thinks  he^s  doing  his 
duty.  He  is  not  one  of  that  sort,  sir.  Why,  last  year, 
when  the  terrible  catching  fever  was  raging  down  in 
the  village,  and  every  one  that  took  it  died,  he  was  night 
and  day  at  the  bedsides  of  the  poor^people  that  had  it, 
although  the  doctor  told  him  a  thousand  times  thathe  was 
risking  his  own  precious  life :  but  he  saw  that  it  gave 
them  more  comfort  than  any  thing  to  see  him  ;  and  so 
he  went  at  all  hours,  and  into  all  places." 

"  I  wish  he  would  come,"  groaned  the  dying  man ;  "  I 
wish  he  would  come." 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  cautious  step  in  the 
anteroom,  and  the  lock  of  the  door  turned  under  the 
quiet  noiseless  hand  of  one  evidently  accustomed  to  the 
chambers  of  the  sick.  The  next  moment  the  clergyman 
entered,  and  advanced  closely  towards  the  bed,  although 
his  heated  brow  and  quick-  breathing  showed  that  he 
had  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  was  a  man  between  sixty  and  seventy,  with 
scanty  white  hair  covering  thinly  a  high  broad  forehead, 
across  which  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  others,  more 
than  his  own,  had  traced  two  or  three  deep  furrows. 
His  countenance  was  grave,  but  mild  ;  and  his  eyes  full 
of  both  the  light  of  feeling  and  the  light  of  sense. 

The  nurse  rose  up  from  the  chair  in  which  she  had 
been  sitting  at  the  pillow  of  the  dying  man,  and  Dr. 
Edwards  quietly  took  her  place,  without  appearing  to 
see  that  Sir  Roger  Millington  was  eying  him  from 
head  to  foot ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  situation,  was 
comparing  the  person  before  him  with  the  prejudiced 
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imafe  of  a  parson^  which  habits  of  vice  had  alone  enabled 
his  imagination  to  draw. 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  admitting  me,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  the  rector,  in  a  kindly  tone.  ^'  How  do 
yon  feel  yourself?  Are  you  in  less  pain  than  when  I 
last  saw  yon  V 

*VYes,  I  am  in  less  pain,  sir,"  answered  the  other; 
**  buit  I  rather  believe  that  is  no  good  sign.  At  least 
they  told  me,  when  I  was  in  torture,  that  pain  was  a 
good  omen  for  my  recovery ;  and  now  I  am  in  no  pain 
at  all,  I  suppose  it  is  a  bad  one." 

**  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  good  one,"  answered  the 
clergyman  gravely ;  "  but  at  all  events  it  has  this  good 
with  it,  that  it  leaves  your  mind  and  faculties  perfectly 
free  to  consider  fully  your  situation,  and  to  take  what- 
ever measures,  temporal  or  spiritual,  may  be  necessary 
for  your  comfort  and  consolation." 

**  Ay,  that  is  what  I  want  to  come  to.  Dr.  Edwards," 
answered  Sir  Roger,  *'  and  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to 
it  at  once.  But  first  tell  me — and  I  adjure  you  by 
Heaven  to  tell  me  true,  for  these  people  deceive  me — 
am  I  dyine,  or  am  I  not  ?" 

'*  I  would  have  answered  you  truly  without  any  adju- 
ration," answered  the  clergyman.  '*  None  can,  sir,  or 
ought  to  say  to  another  that  it  is  impossible  he  can  re- 
cover ;  for  God  can  and  does  show  us  every  day  the 
fallacy  of  our  judgment  in  the  things  that  we  best  com* 
prehend :  but  I  do  believe  that  you  are  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  it  were  wise  to  prepare  yourself  for  another 
world  without  loss  of  time." 

**  Then  I  am  dying,"  said  Sir  Roger,  solemnly. 

^1  am  afraid  you  are,"  answered  the  clergyman. 
"  To  deceive  you  would  be  a  crime  :  your  surgeon  has 
himself  told  me  that  human  skill  can  do  nothing  for 
you." 

Sir  Roger  Millington  drew  his  hand  over  his  e^jres,  and 
groaned  heavily ;  but  after  a  brief  pause  he  withdrew 
Uie  white  colourless  fingers  again ;  and  looking  stead- 
fastly at  the  clergyman,  said,  "  It  is  a.  terrible  thing  to 
die,  sir ;  more  terrible  than  I  thought.  I  have  fought 
in  more  than  one  battle,  sir,  and  have  had  my  single 
affidrs  too  ;  but  I  never  found  out  how  terrible  a  thing 
death  is  till  I  came  to  lie  here,  and  see  life  flow  away 
from  me  drop  by  drop." 

**  Because  in  no  other  case  had  you  time  for  thought," 
answered  Dr.  Edwards ;  ^  but,  believe  me,  oh !  believe 
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me,  that  the  very  time  for  thought  which  you  seem  to 
regard  as  an  evil,  is  the  greatest  mercy  of  Heaven. 
Few,  even  of  the  very  best  of  us,  if'  any,  can  keep  his 
heart  and  mind  in  such  a  condition  of  preparation,  as  to 
be  ready  to  pass  from  this  state  of  mortal  sin  into  life 
eternal,  and  to  the  immediate  presence  of  a  pure  and  per- 
fect Being,  who,  though  he  is  merciful,  is  likewise  just, 
and  will  by  no  means  leave  the  impenitent  transgressor 
unpunished.  No  man,  my  dear  sir,  when  be  has  years 
and  days  before  him,  should  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
deathbed  repentance — a  moment  which  perhaps  may 
not  be  granted  to  him ;  but  when  a  man  has  gone  on  in 
thoughUess  neglect,  through  the  vigour  of  careless  ex- 
istence, and  unexpectedly  finds  himself  at  the  end  of 
life  with  only  a  few  short  hours  between  him  and  that 
judgment-seat,  where  nothing  can  be  concealed  and 
nothing  palliated,  he  may  then  take  unto  himself  the 
blessed  hope  that  repentance  never  comes  too  late,  that 
our  Saviour  himself  showed  upon  the  cross  that  the 
last  hour,  the  very  last  minute,  of  human  life  may  yet 
obtain  forgiveness  of  all  the  offences  of  the  past,  by 
evincing  true  repentance,  founded  on  true  faith.*' 

*'  But  how  can  I  show  either  true  repentance  or  true 
faith  V  exclaimed  the  dying  man,  with  a  peevish  move- 
ment of  the  hand.  **  All  1  can  do  is,  to  say  I  am  very 
sorry  for  every  thing  I  have  done  wrong ;  and  that  I 
believe  the  religion  in  which  I  was  educated  to  be  the 
true  one — although  I  have  thought  very  little  about  it, 
since  1  was  a  boy  at  school.  But  it  is  no  use  !  it  is  no 
use  talking !"  he  added,  seeing  the  clergyman  about  to 
reply ;  "  I  have  done  many  a  thing,  especially  lately, 
that  cannot  be  forgiven — for  which  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself;  and  so,  how  can  1  expect  God  to  forgive  them, 
who  is  better  than  I  am,  and  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  tempted  as  I  have  been  V 

"  You  can  expect  God  to  forgive  them,  because  he  is 
better  than  you  are,  and  because  we  have  an  intercessor 
at  his  throne,  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  tempted, 
even  as  we  are  ;  because  we  have  a  mediator  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  rendered  subject  to 
temptation  a  thousand-fold  more  terrible  than  any  that 
we  can  endure,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  forgive- 
ness for  even  the  greatest  of  sinners,  who  truly  repents 
him  of  the  evil  he  has  done.  Indeed,  indeed,  you 
greatly  err  in  your  ideas  of  God's  mercy.  But  we  had 
better,  I  think,  be  left  alone;"  and  he  made  a  sign 
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to  the  nurse,  who  immediately  retired  into  the  ante- 
room. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  wounded  man,  feeling,  in  some 
degree,  the  effect  of  such  consolatory  hopes — **  I  am 
sure  I  do  most  sincerely  repent  of  some  things  that  I 
have  done  within  this  last  week,  and  indeed  all  that  I 
have  done  throughout  the  course  of  my  life  that  is  evil ; 
and  I  do  think,  now  that  it  is  too  late  to  mend  it,  that  if  I 
hzd  taken  a  different  course,  and  acted  in  another  man- 
ner on  many  occasions,  I  should  not  only  have  been 
more  comfortable  now,  but  a  happier  man  altogether.** 

«•  Doubt  it  not !  doubt  it  not  I"  said  the  clergyman. 
**  Those  that  sow  in  sin  shall  reap  in  bitterness :  but 
still  have  good  hope :  the  very  conviction  of  the  magni- 
tude of  your  «ins  which  you  seem  to  entertain,  is  the 
m^t  great  step  to  sincere  repentance ;  and  sincere  re- 
pentance once  obtained,  the  atonement  is  already  pre- 
pared in  heaven — the  abundance  of  God's  mercy  is  ready 
to  blot  out  our  iniquity  from  before  his  sight." 

"  Ah,  but  there  are  many  things  very  heavy  on  my 
heart  and  my  conscience  !'*  said  the  other.  "  Tell  me, 
Doctor  Edwards,  tell  me,"  he  added,  in  a  gloomy  and 
anxious  tone,  **  tell  me,  can  a  man  who  has  said  that 
and  done  that,  which  can  take  away  the  life  of  another 
upon  a  false  charge,  hope  to  be  saved  1" 

The  clergyman  half  started  from  his  seat ;  and  the 
other,  sinking  down  again  on  the  bed  from  which  he 
had  partially  raised  himself,  exclaimed  bitterly — "  1  see 
how  it  is !  1  see  how  it  is — no  hope  for  me — and  so 
I  will  die  as  I  have  lived,  boldly,  without  thinking 
about  it." 

"  You  greatly  mistake  me,"  cried  the  clergyman ;  "  I 
wished  to  imply  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Sir  Roger,  "  say  no  more— I  saw  it  in 
your  face.  I  can  easily  imagine  that  a  man  may  be  par- 
doned for  running  another  through,  when  they  were 
hand  to  hand — I  remember  many  people  in  the  Bible 
that  did  the  same — and  I  doubt  not  that  many  another 
httle  sin  miffht  be  forgiven ;  but  for  taking  a  man's  life 
that  never  hurt  one,  by  a  cold-blooded  cowardly  lie — I 
dare  say  that  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  that !"  and  as  he 
spoke  he  drew  his  breath  hard,  and  set  his  teeth,  as  if 
working  himself  up  to  meet  the  worst. 

**  God  makes  no  such  distinctions,  as  far  as  he  has  re* 
vealed  himself  to  us,"  answered  Dr.  Edwards.  Mur- 
der, whether  committed  with  the  steel,  or  the  poison,  or 
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the  falsehood,  is  equally  murder  in  his  eyes.  I  was  in- 
deed surprised  to  hear  you  charge  yourself  with  such  a 
crime ;  but  I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  for  that,  as 
for  every  other  sin,  there  is  abundant  mercy  in  hearen 
for  him  that  sincerely  repents  hrm  of  the  evil — ** 

He  paused ;  but  the  knight  made  no  reply,  and  remained 
with  a  contracted  brow,  a  muttering  lip,  and  a  wandering 
^ye,  struggling  between  two  opposite  states  of  feel- 
ing,— the  habitual  daring  which  despair  had  again  call^ 
to  his  aid,  and  the  fear  of  death,  and  judgment  after 
death.  ^'  Let  me  urge  you,"  continued  the  clergyman, 
when  he  perceived  that  he  did  not  make  any  re[dy — 
'*  let  me  urge  you  to  consider  for  one  moment  what  must 
be  the  state  of  him  who,  under  the  circumstances  which 
you  have  named,  neglects  the  only  opportunity  allowed 
nim  for  repentance,  and  suffers  the  few  short  moments 
granted  mercifully  for  that  purpose  to  escape  unem- 
ployed .  Remember,  sir,  that  death  is  not  sleep !  that  the 
moment  the  eyes  are  closed  on  this  world  they  open  on 
another !  jRemember  that  the  disembodied  spirit,  freed 
from  the  frailties  and  the  motives  of  the  flesh,  must  of 
necessity  feel,  in  all  their  bitterness  and  blackness,  the 
crimes  which  here  we  can  palliate  to  ourselves,  as  well 
as  conceal  from  others ! — Remember  that,  with  feelings 
thus  heightened,  with  eyes  thus  unblinded,  the  man  who 
has  committed  the  crime  which  you  mention,  and  has 
neglected  to  repent  of  it  fully,  must  go  into  the  presence 
of  the  omniscient  Creator,  to  meet,  in  the  face  of  thou- 
sands of  worlds,  the  being  whom  his  falsehood  and  his 
baseness  had  destroyed — that  he  must  hear  his  crimes 
proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  all,  must  listen  to  his  eternal 
condemnation,  and  must  bear  unceasing  punishment,  the 
never-dying  consciousness,  not  only  of  the  crime  that  he 
has  committed,  but  of  having  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  repentance — of  having  cast  away  the  mercy  offered 
even  to  the  last  hour  of  life.  Think,  think  of  his  horror 
and  his  shame,  and  his  torture,  and  his  remorse,  and,  oh ! 
choose  the  better  path,  and,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
repent  and  be  saved !" 

The  dying  man  writhed  under  the  picture  of  the  future 
presented  to  his  mind,  a  picture  which  he  had  ever  con- 
trived to  shut  out  from  his  own  eyes ;  but  now,  as  the 
reality  was  about  to  present  itself, — as  but  few  short 
hours,  he  felt  too  well,  only  intervened  between  him  and 
the  fulfilment  of  all, — the  conviction  of  its  truth  and 
its  awfulness  forced  itself  upon  his  heart,  even  to 
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agony ;  and  with  clasped  hands,  as  the  clerg^yman  con- 
clod^,  he  cried  out,  almost  in  the  words  of  the  Jewish 
lawyer,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V* 

••  Repent  sincerely,"  answered  Dr.  Edwards ;  "  and 
as  the  first  ^eat  proof  of  your  repentance,  make  what^ 
erer  atonement  you  can  yet  make  for  the  very  horrible 
crime  with  which  you  charge  yourself — " 

'^  I  can«  I  can  make  atonement !"  cried  the  dying  man, 
raising  himself  joyfully  on  his  hand  as  the  thought  was 
suggested  to  his  mind ;  **  I  can — I  can  mike  atonement, 
and  I  feel  that  then  I  shall  die  in  peace.  I  can  save  the 
innocent, — I  can  punish  the  guilty, — and  I  will  do  both, 
if  Qod  gives  me  two  hours  more  of  life." 

**  Such  indeed  will  be  the  earnest  of  a  true  repentance," 
cried  the  clergyman,  '*  and  it  is  thus  that  a  deathbed  re- 
pentance can  alone  be  confided  in  as  efficacious.  I  wish 
not  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  your  heart,  sir,  any  further 
than  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  affording  you 
advice  and  consolation.  We  believe  that  the  ear  of  God 
is  ever  open  to  our  confessions  as  to  our  petitions,  and 
therefore  that  to  him  they  should  be  made  ;  but  if  I  can 
ud  you  in  carrying  into  effect  your  purpose  of  full  atone- 
ment, command  me ;  and  be  sure  that  no  earthly  con- 
sideration of  either  fear  or  hope  will  induce  me  to  pause 
or  waver  in  the  execution  of  my  duty.  I  say  what  I 
kave  just  done,  because  an  evident  desire  has  been 
shown  by  those  who  should  know  better,  to  hold  you 
baek  from  the  only  true  way  to  peace  of  mind.    God  for- 

f've  me  !  if  my  suspicions  wrong  any  man  ;  but  before 
came  to-day,  I  thought  the  conduct  pursued  towards 
me  strange  ;  and  now  that  I  have  heard  so  much  from 
your  own  lips,  I  think  it  more  than  strange." 

*•  And  you  think  right,"  said  Sir  Roger.  "  It  is  more 
than  strange,  but  it  is  all  part  of  a  plan.  I  see  it  all  now 
—I  see  it  all.  He — he — Lord  Dewry  concealed  from 
me  at  the  first  that  I  was  dangerously  hurt.  He  would 
not  let  me  see  you  or  any  one  else  who  would  have 
dared  to  tell  me  so,  because  be  was  afraid  I  should  blab. 
He  woald  not  let  me  have  my  papers  over  from  Dewry 
Hall,  pretending  they  had  been  forgotten ;  because  he  was 
afraid  that  I  should  destroy  those  we  had  manufactured 
between  us;  and  last  night,  when  I  was  half  delirious, 
and  would  have  signed  away  my  soul  for  an  hour's 
qniet  and  rest,  he  tormented  me  till  I  made  a  declara- 
tion before  witnesses,  that  I  had  received  a  note  from  a 
man  who  never  ^ve  it  me,  and  that  this  gipsy  Pharoldf 
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whom  they  have  now  got  below,  was  one  of  those  who 
fired  when  I  was  wounded ;  though  in  truth  I  belieTe 
he  did  not  come  up  till  after." 

'*  This  is  horrible,  indeed !"  said  the  clergyman,  not  a 
little  agitated  by  the  very  painful  tidings  that  he  heard. 
**  But  let  me  beg  you,  sir,  as  you  hope  for  pardon  and 
eternal  life  in  that  world  to  which  you  must  soon 
depart — let  me  beg  you  instantly  to  take  measures  to 
remedy  the  evil  that  you  have  been  seduced  into  com- 
mitting.*' 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  will  do  my  best  to  remedy  it,**  answered 
the  dying  man,  whose  passions  were  now  excited 
against  the  seducer  who  had  led  him  forward  to  crimes 
from  which  even  his  mind  had  shrunk,  all  accustomed 
as  it  was  to  evil  of  a  less  glaring  kind.  **  Yes,  I  will  do 
my  best. — Ay,  and  he  affected  to  feel  so  much  pity  and 
friendship  for  me  too^  till  he  got  what  he  wanted,  and 
now  he  has  not  been  near  me  all  day.    Ay,  ay !  and  he 

Promised  me  every  thing  on  earth  that  could  make  life 
appy  to  me,  when  he  knew  that  I  was  dying : — ^but  he 
shall  not  triumph  in  his  villany«    No,  no  !'* 

Although  the  clergyman  was  very  willing  that  justice 
should  be  done,  yet  even  that  consideration  was  secon- 
dary in  his  mind  to  the  wish  of  leading  the  unhappy 
man  before  him  into  a  better  train  of  feeling  ere  he  passed 
to  things  eternal.  ''By  all  means,"  he  said,  *Met  us 
proceed  as  fast  as  possible  to  make  the  atonement  that 
you  speak  ofy  and  to  secure  justice  to  the  oppressed 
and  innocent  man  you  mention ;  but  in  doing  so,  my 
dear  sir,  do  not  forget  for  one  moment  your  present 
situation.  Let  not  wrath,  or  disappointment,  or  irrita- 
tion, influence  you.  Let  your  sole  motive  be,  as  far  as 
human  nature  is  capable  of  controlling  and  purifying  its 
motives,  the  desire  of  showing,  by  full  atonement,  that 
repentance  which,  with  faith  in  the  merits  of  your 
Saviour,  may  be  effectual  to  salvation." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  do  my  best !"  answered  the  dying 
man.  *'  But  let  us  make  haste,  for  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  faint ;  and  there  is  a  dimness  comes  occasionally 
across  my  eyes,  and  a  rush  like  water  in  my  ears,  that 
disturbs  me.  How  shall  we  set  about  it,  Dr.  Edwards  ?" 
"  The  best  way  will  be  to  call  in  witnesses,"  answered 
the  clergyman,  *'  and  to  draw  up  before  them  a  complete 
statement  of  every  thing  that  you  think  proper  to 
reveal,  therein  setting  forth  that  you  are  perfectly 
aware  of  your  situation,  and  that  you  are  in  a  compe> 
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teat  state  of  mind  for  making  such  a  declaration.  I 
mjrself  am  a  magistrate,  although  I  seldom  act ;  and 
will  give  the  document  every  formality  in  my  power." 

**  Ay,  but  the  witnesses !  the  witnesses,  sir !"  said  Sir 
Roger ;  **  I  am  afraid  that  he  may  come  in  every  minute 
and  disturb  the  whole/' 

•*  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  I  believe,"  answered  the 
clergyman.  ''In  the  first  place,  I  would  not  permit 
such  an  interruption,  were  he  a  monarch ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  I  was  told  that  he  and  several  magis- 
tntes  were  assembled  to  examine  some  prisoners  be- 
fore committal." 

**  Ay,  it  is  Pharold,  the  object  of  all  his  hate,  that 
they  have  ffot  hold  of,"  replied  Sir  Roger;  "and  they 
will  have  nim  off  to  jail  on  the  very  things  I  stated 
•gainst  him." 

"^Then,  indeed,  no  time  is  to  be  lost !"  answered  Dr. 
Edwards.  "  The  sorp;eon  was  to  follow  me  here  very 
soon ;  for  I  left  him  in  the  viUage.  His  assistant  and 
the  nurse  lure  in  the  next  room ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  did  not  hear  his  step  also  come  in  a  moment  ago. 
Thus  we  shall  have  sufficient  witnesses,  and  one  who 
can  testify  to  your  mind  being  clear  and  unbiassed. 
Shall  I  call  them  in  r 

Sir  Roger  gave  a  sign  of  assent ;  and  gazed  eagerly 
towards  the  door  to  which  the  clergyman  proceeded, 
as  if  he  feared  that  some  one  else  might  be  without. 
No  one  was  in  the  anteroom,  however,  but  the  surgeon, 
bis  assistant,  and  the  nurse ;  and  Dr.  Edwards  having 
c^ed  them  in,  and  briefly  stated  his  object,  they  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  the  assistant,  having  obtained 
writing  materials,  seated  himself  as  near  the  sick  man 
as  possible,  to  take  down  his  exact  words.  Sir  Roger 
was  about  to  begin,  but  the  cler^nrman  interposed : — 
••  One  moment,  my  friend,"  he  said  mildly ;  "  we  must 
not  forget  our  care  for  your  eternal  salvation,  under  any 
other  consideration.  Let  us  pray  to  God  that  the  spirit 
under  which  this  declaration  is  made  may  be  the  spirit 
of  tmth,  divested  by  his  grace  of  human  passions  ^md 
frailties,  that  the  repentance  of  which  it  is  the  fruit 
may  be  pure  and  sincere,  and  may  be  accepted ;"  and 
kneeling  down,  he  oSered  a  short  but  emphatic  prayer, 
so  fun  of  simple  and  unaffected  piety,  that  Sir  Ro^er 
Millinffton  found  feelings  springing  up  m  his  heart  which 
he  had  not  known  for  years,  and  which  made  the  warm 
drops  rise  into  his  eyes. 
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The  knight  then  proceeded  in  a  voiee,  faint  and 
agitated  indeed,  but  nevertheless  one  which,  in  the 
profound  silence  that  reigned  around,  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  He  took  up  his  tale  in  years  long  back ; 
he  related  how,  in  better  times  and  circumstances,  he 
had  won  a  large  sum  from  Sir  William  Ryder  and  the 
Honourable  Mr.  De  Vaux.  The  first,  he  added,  had 
always  the  character  of  a  frank,  open-hearted,  but  gay 
and  thoughtless  young  man;  the  latter  that  of  one 
whose  keen  shrewdness  would  have  ensured  him  the 
highest  fortunes,  if  the  violence  of  his  passions  had  not 
on  many  occasions  marred  his  best-laid  plans.  The 
day,  he  said,  had  been  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the 
money,  and  it  had  been  shrewdly  suspected  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  procuring  it ;  but  the  very  day 

Srevious  to  that  appointed  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt, 
[r.  De  Vaux^s brother  was  murdered;  and, consequently, 
that  gentleman  succeeding  to  his  title  and  estates,  the 
payment  was  made  without  delay. 

He  then  passed  over  at  once  the  twenty  succeeding 
years,  and  briefly  but  distinctly  recapitulated  all  that 
had  taken  place  since ;  he  had  come  down  from  London, 
in  the  hope  of  mending  his  broken  fortunes  by  an  ap- 
plication to  the  wealthy  peer. 

All  this,  however,  has  been  already  detailed,  and 
needs  not  repetition,  though  it  caused  more  than  one 
glance  of  surprise  and  grief  to  pass  between  the  clergy- 
man and  the  surgeon.  Nevertheless,  for  the  time,  they 
made  no  comment,  but  suffered  the  dying  man  to  pro- 
ceed uninterrupted  as  long  as  he  seemed  inclined  to  go 
on.  When  he  paused,  however,  and  looked  round 
feebly  towards  the  clergyman,  as  if  to  ask, — "  Have  I 
done  enough!" — Dr.  Edwards  rejoined,  "If  you  will 
permit  me,  sir,  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  to 
which,  of  course,  you  will  answer  or  not,  as  you  think 
fit.  This  young  gentleman  will  take  them  down,  how- 
ever. They  shall  be  short,"  he  added,  seeing  a  look 
of  impatience  cross  the  sick  man^s  face ;  "  may  I  ask, 
did  his  lordship  assign  any  reason  for  the  enmity  he 
showed  towards  the  gipsy  Pharold,  and  for  taking  such 
unjustifiable  steps  to  destroy  him  V 

"  He  said  that  he  was  sure  that  he,  Pharold,  had  been 
the  real  murderer  of  his  brother,"  answered  Sir  Roger; 
"  but  I  have  my  own  thoughts  upon  the  subject."  He 
paused,  as  if  hesitating  whether  to  proceed  or  not;  and 
the  clergyman  paused  too,  for  the  mind  of  every  one 
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present  had  been  led  towards  a  suspicion  so  dreadful, 
that  each  felt  a  degree  of  awe  at  the  thought  of  hearing 
his  own  doubts  confirmed  by  those  of  another.  4^t 
length,  however,  Sir  Roger  Millington  raised  himself 
upon  his  elbow,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a 
painful  effort,  and  fixing  his  dim  and  hollow  eyes  upon 
the  clergyman,  he  said,  in  alow  but  solemn  tone, "  That 
was  what  he  told  me;  but,  as  I  am  going  into  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  and  casting  away  all  malice 
against  the  man,  I  declare,  that  I  believe  he  himself  was 
the  murderer  of  his  brother,  that  Pharold  knows  it,  and 
that  such  is  the  cause  why  he  persecutes  him  even  to 
death.  Write  that  down,  young  man,  for  although  I 
cannot  discorer  all  the  lii^s  in  the  chain,  nor  all  the 
motives  of  his  cunning  d^rt,  yet  it  is  fit  they  should 
be  inquired  into,  aild  that  the  innocent  should  be  de- 
livered." 

The  assistant  wrote,  and  read  what  he  had  written, 
and  the  koiji^t  made  an  impatient  sign  for  the  paper 
and  the  pen.  '*  When  they  were  given  to  him,  he  scrawled 
his  name  Taintly  at  the  bottom.  "  And  now,  doctor," 
he  said,  looking  towards  the  surgeon,"  you  certify  there, 
that  this  declaration  was  made  by  me,  when  I  had  all 
my  senses  about  me  as  fully  as  if  I  were  in  perfect 
health ;  and  you,  Dr.  Edwards,  certify  that,  at  the  time 
I  made  it,  I  knew  that  I  was  dying,  and  did  it  as  the 
only  proof  I  could  give  of  my  sincere  repentance  for 
many  sins,  of  which  the  paper  he  wrung  from  me  last 
nififht  was  not  among  the  least.  You  may  well  say  that 
I  know  I  am  near  my  end,"  he  continued,  "  for  I  believe 
that  I  am  nearer  it  than  any  one  thinks." 

"  Take  a  little  wine  and  water.  Sir  Roger,"  said  the 
snrffeon,  looking  at  him,  and  remarking  that  strange  and 
awful  grayness,  which  generally  precedes  dissolution, 
coming  like  the  shadow  of  some  unseen  cloud  over  the 
sick  man^s  face ;  **  take  a  little  wine  and  water.  It  can 
do  you  no  harm." 

"  I  know  that  too  well !"  answered  the  other,  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  drinking  the  draught  which  the  nurse  handed 
him.  ^  It  can  neither  do  me  harm  nor  good — ^for  it  is  all 
passing  away."  The  wine  seemed,  however,  to  revive 
nim  for  a  moment,  and  he  eazerly  besought  the  clergy- 
man to  take  the  paper  which  nad  just  been  signed  to  the 
ma^strates  assembled  below.  "  Let  them  not  pursue 
theur  injustice  even  so  far,"  he  said,  "  as  to  send  an  in- 

VOL.  II.- 
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nocent  man  to  jail.    I  have  been  in  a  jail  myself,  and 
know  what  it  is." 

"  I  think,"  answered  Dr.  Edwards,  "  that  perhaps  I 
may  be  of  more  service  with  you  here ;  fcnr  now  that 
you  have  proved  your  repentance  really,  let  me  strive 
to  assure  you  all  the  comforts  thereof.  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you — much  consolation  and  hope  yet  to  hold  out 
to  you,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

**'  Oh !  yes ;  stay,  stay,  by  all  means,"  said  the  wounded 
man ;  "  do  not  you  leave  me.  He  can  take  it  to  them : 
for  he  can  do  this  wretched  carcass  no  good  now ;  let 
him  take  it;'Vand-he  pointed  with  his  finger  towards 
the  nurse,  though,  beyond  doubt,  it  was  the  surgteon  he 
intended  to  designate,  distinctly  showing  that  Ms  sight 
had  failed,  though  his  power  of  hearing  still  remained. 

**  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  do  so,"  said 
Dr.  Edwards,  speaking  to  the  surgeon;  ^^  but  take  care 
that  it  does  not  get  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who 
may  suppress  it ;  for  though  we  can  all  bear  witness  to 
the  contents,  yet  the  document  itself  is  most  vahiable. 
I  think  I  heard  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  among  the  ma- 
gistrates below.  If  so,  give  it  into  his  own  hand ;  for, 
though  a  calm  and  quiet  man,  he  has  much  good  sense 
and  much  firmness.  But  let  us  fold  it  up  and  seal  it 
first." 

The  surgeon  undertook  the  task,  though,  it  niust  be 
confessed,  not  very  willingly,  for  he  loved  not  to  do  any 
thing  to  any  one  that  might  afford  matter  of  offence. 
He  spent  some  time  in  inquiring  where  the  magistrates 
were,  and  some  lime  in  consulting  with  a  constable  at 
the  door  of  the  great  hall  whether  it  would  be  proper 
for  him  to  go  in.  In  short,  at  length,  as  he  had  just 
made  up  his  mind,  and  had  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  the 
nurse  whom  he  had  left  with  the  sick  man,  and  who 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  present 
at  a  patient^s  death,  came  eagerly  to  tell  him  that  the 
unhappy  Sir  Roger  Millington  was  in  the  last  agonies. 
It  was  too  good  an  excuse  for  shifting  upon  another  an 
unpleasant  duty  to  be  lost;  and,  putting  the  paper  into 
the  constable's  hand,  he  bade  him  go  in  and  deliver  it  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Simpson  the  magistrate. 
The  man  received  the  commission  as  a  matter  oicoorse, 
and  proceeded  to  execute  it,  while  the  surgeon  re- 
turned to  the  sick  room.  He  opened  the  door— all  was 
still — the  assistants  stood  holding  back  the  curtain,  and 
gazing  fixedly  in — the  clergyman  was  kneeling  by  the 
bedside,  with  his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Whiue  the  dark  and  solemn  scene  of  death  had  bees 
passing  above,  with  half-closed  windows  and  a  darkened 
apartment,  events  scarcely  less  painful  had  been  takings 
place  below,  in  the  broad  light  of  a  clear  autumn  day. 

Six  magistrates,  whom  Lord  Dewry,  with  the  usual 
overacting  of  conscious  guilt,  had  invited,  in  order  to 
give  everjT  appearance  of  impartiality  and  justice  to  his 
unjust  designs,  droj^ed  in  one  by  one,  and  were  ushered 
into  the  chamber  where  the  peer  sat  waiting  with  burn- 
ing impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  whole.  Totally  in- 
different to  the  business  themselves,  each  as  he  came  in 
tortured  the  baron  with  light  and  impertinent  gossip, — 
of  the  weather,  of  the  harvest,  of  the  prospects  of  the 
country,  of  the  new  fashion  of  dress  swords,  and  the 
exquisite  effect  of  Mar4ehal  hair-powder;  and  forced 
him  into  conversation  while  his  heart  was  full  of  deep 
•tern  thoughts,  that  abhorred  the  idle  topics  on  which  he 
was  expected  to  speak.  Some,  however,  mentioned  his 
son,  and  e<Migratuiated  him  on  the  rumour  of  his  safety, 
which  had  already  spread  over  the  county :  and  here  alone 
the  peer  found  matter  on  which  he  could  converse  feel- 
ingly ;  for  the  news  of  his  child's  -  safety  had  come  to 
him,  in  the  midst  of  the  fiery  passions  that  were  agita- 
ting his  bosom,  like  the  thought  of  a  drop  of  cold  water 
to  Dives  in  the  midst  of  his  torments.  Each  of  his  vis- 
iters wished  to  know  more  than  general  rumour  had 
already  told,  and  many  were  the  inquiries  in  regard  to 
how  Captain  de  Vaox  had  been  wounded,  and  who  Mr. 
Harley  could  be,  who  had  lately  taken  the  house  at 

little  .    Of  all  this,  however.  Lord  Dewry  could 

tell  them  nothing.  Colonel  Manners^s  letter  had  been 
as  laconic  as  possible ;  and,  therefore,  the  peer  could 
merely  reply,  that  it  appeared  the  wound  had  been  re-> 
oeived  by  accident,  but  that  he  intended  to  go  over,  in 
order  to  hear  more,  as  soon  as  they  had  concluded  the 
business  on  which  they  were  assembling. 

At  length  the  number  was  complete ;  and  Lord  Dewrv, 
having  asked  the  servant  who  ushered  in  the  last  taray 
magistrate  if  all  were  prepared,  proposed  that  they 
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should  proceed  to  thfe  old  justice-room,  where  they 
would  find  every  thing  ready  for  them. 

"The  old  justice-room?"  cried  Wuff -Mr.  Arden;  "I 
have  not  been  in  there  for  many  a  year,  my  lord.  But 
I  have  seen  many  a  thing  done  there,  in  my  young  days, 
that  we  should  not  dare  to  do  now.  They  did  not  mince 
the  matter  in  those  times  ;  and  I  remember  in  the  year 
forty-five — now  some  three  or  four-and-twenty  years 
ago — it  was  quite  enough  to  be  strongly  suspected  for  a 
man  to  find  his  way  to  prison  very  soon,  without  all  these 
examinations  and  investigations.  But  they  are  cutting 
down  our  powers  every  day,  gentlemen.  Ton  my  soul, 
lihink,  when  they  have  cut  off  every  other  part  of  my 
magisterial  rights,  they  will  cut  off  the  tails  of  my 
coat,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  svbfecty  as  they 
callit." 

A  loud  laugh  followed ;  and  thus  with  mirth  and  mer- 
riment they  proceeded  along  the  passages  of  a  house, 
where  despair  and  indignant  grief  waited  anxiously  in 
one  room,  and  suffering,  remprse,  and  death  tenanted 
another.  Preceded  by  two  or  three  regular  constables, 
they  reached  the  little  vestibule  before  the  door  of  the 
justice-room,  where  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  were  as- 
sembled, anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings.  They 
had  not,  however,  been  admitted  without  selection ;  and 
among  them  were  to  be  seen  none  but  small  tenants  and 
dependants  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  The  little 
crowd  drew  back  as  the  magistrates  approached ;  and, 
the  folding-doors  being  thrown  open,  they  entered  the 
large  old-fashioned  hall,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
their  reception.  It  formed,  as  has  been  before  said,  a 
long  parallelogram  at  the  extreme  of  the  building,  built 
out  upon  the  high  bank  to  the  west,  and  had  probably  ^ 
been  designed  originally  for  a  chapel.  Four  tall  win- 
dows on  either  side  rendered  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
light  and  cheerful ;  and  from  the  south-east  the  sun,  as 
bright  and  warm  as  in  the  height  of  summer,  was  pour- 
ing a  flood  of  glorious  light,  which  streamed  in  long  ob- 
lique rays  of  misty  splendour  across  the  perspective  of 
the  hall.  A  table,  covered  with  the  various  implements 
for  writing,  crossed  the  farther  extremity  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  beyond  it  was  an  array  of  chairs  for  the  magis- 
trates, while  at  each  end  was  a  seat  for  the  clerks ;  and  a 
smaller  table,  also,  under  one  of  the  south-east  windows, 
was  furnished  with  paper  and  pens  for  another  secre- 
tary.   The  windows  on  that  side  were  open,  and  the 
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wann  soft  breath  of  the  southerly  wind  was  felt  fan- 
ning the  cheek,  and  breathing  of  nothing  but  peace,  and 
gentleness,  and  tranquillity. 

The  n»agistrates  proceeded  to  their  places,  and  each 
taking  a  seat,  left  the  chair  in  the  centre  vacant  for  the 
peer;  but  he,  however,  declined  it,  and  begged  Mr. 
Arden,  as  the  senior,  to  preside  at  their  proceedings. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,"  replied  the  bluff  old  squire ; 
'*  your  official  station  in  tlie  county,  as  much  as  your 
rank,  gives  you  the  precedence." 

'*  In  the  present  mstance,  however,  my  dear  sir,"  re- 
plied Lord  Dowry,  **  I  must  appear  before  you  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  as  I  am  here  in  some  sort  as  the  ac- 
cuser, and  if  you  find  cause  to  commit  the  prisoner,  I 
must  become  the  prosecutor.  Therefore,  I  will  sit  here 
beside  you,  but  without  exercising  any  official  authority 
in  a  matter  where  I  am  in  a  degree  a  party." 

*'  The  prisoner  cannot  say  that  your  lordship  has  not 
every  disposition  to  give  him  impacjtial  justice,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Arden,  taking  the  vacant  chair.  **You 
would  have  him  let  off  before,  when  I  would  certainly 
have  committed  him ;  and  now  you  will  not  exercise 
your  authority  where  he  is  concerned.  Let  him  be 
brought  in,  however.   Constables,  bring  in  the  prisoner." 

Two  men  instantly  departed  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  hall  for  that  purpose,  and  while  they  were  gone 
some  formal  business  was  transacted,  the  clerks  re- 
ceived their  instructions,  and  one  or  two  of  the  magis- 
trates looked  into  Blackstone's  new  work,  the  volumes 
of  which  had  been  scattered  about  upon  the  table.  At 
length  a  murmur  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  were  heard, 
and  the  doors  being  again  opened,  the  constables  re-en- 
tered, followed  by  the  persons  who  had  been  waiting  with- 
out, reinforced  by  several  of  the  servants  of  the  peer,  as 
weU  as  by  the  footmen  and  grooms  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  magistrates  thither.  The  principal  object  of  the 
whole  gronp,  however,  was  of  course  the  prisoner  Pha- 
rold,  9M  on  him  every  eye  was  instantly  fixed.  Walking 
between  the  two  constables,  who  did  not  attempt  to 
hold  him,  he  advanced  boldly  up  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow,  and  curl  of 
the  lip,  gazed  on  the  party  assembled  to  interrogate  him 
with  stem  and  fearless  calmness.  His  wrists  were 
handcuifed,  but  no  other  restraint  was  put  upon  him ; 
and  when  he  had  advanced  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
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tabu  Bt  which  tho  magialrstes  iM 
o(  hi>  own  wilt,  and  waited  as  if  1 
was  to  rollow,  merrely  tuniins  ri 
CFOwd  who  fuUowed,  saying,  sta 
npon  m«;  you  are  neu  enough."' 

Mr.  Arden  put  on  hit  spectaclot 
a  iDomniit  or  two  at  the  priannj 
Lord  Uewry,  and  aaid, "  My  lord^ 
foud  enough  to  state  Iho  chargai 
or  course  that  part  of  the  bud 
murder  of  your  son  must  be  droppf 
tumi  out  tliat  lie  IS  alive.  'M 
think.  Mill  two  serious  charges  0 
probnbly  our  best  plan  will  ba  IT 
Mparately :  by  separately,  1  c 
utner,  thoogh,  as  in»ny  of  us  '~ 
we  had  better  go  into  both  e: 

Lord  Dewry  paused  for  ; 
plied ;  and  iouked  over  some 
upon  the  table  before  liim  ;  but  I 
feeling  of  douht  and  enibnrrassmfl 
He  had  determined  must  posilivN 
gipsy  the  death  nf  his  brother;  ftj 
plans  for  that  purpose  j  he  had  latu 
be  had  secured,  as  far  as  hum 
wrery  Hnk  of  ths  chain ;  and  E  , 
cast  it  boldly  round  his  victim;  a 
moment  of  executiiin,  a  doubt  and 
of  propht'lLC  hesitation,  seemed  I 
wished  that  it  liad  been  possible  t< 
of  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  ; 
cusation  to  the  deer-stealing  and  tl 
Millington,  which  was  now,  as  he 
as  to  effect  all  Ihat  could  be  wist 
charge  against  Pharoid  capital. 

He  wavered  for  a  moment,  then, 
very  wish  to  give  up  an  accusal 
would  appear  suspicious,  if  any  on 
turning  to  .Mr.  Arden  with  a  faint  sn: 
which  of  these  charges  bad  I  be 
dear  sir?  The  one  which  is  suae 
immediate  proof  is  that  referring  to 

"  No,  no,  my  lord,"  replied  Ihi 
them  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  1 
ancient  business  before  we  begin  tl 
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|l>.  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  we  be  on  with  the 
new,  my  lord." 

'*A8  you  think  fit,'^  answered  thb  peer,  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  magistrate's<lecision,but  determined, 
as  he  must  proceed,  to  proceed  boldly.  **  Well,  then, 
my  charge  is  as  follows  :r-that  the  prisoner  Phafold, 
now  before  you,  did,  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  17—%  feloniously  and  with  malice  aforethought 
put  to  death  my  unfortunate  brother,  *the  late  Lord 
Dewry,  in  or  near  th^t  part  of  the  road  from  Morley 
village  to  Green  Hampton,  which  crosses  the  wood 
called  Morley  Wood ;  and  I  am  now  ready  to  produce 
sufficient  evidence  to  induce  you  to  commit  the  prisoner 
to  the  comity  jail  for  trial. ^' 

While  he  spoke,  the  gipsy's  eye  rested  on  him  with 
a  glance  so  stern,  so  keen,  so  searching,  that  he  felt  as 
if  the  dreadful  secret  of  his  bosom — all  its  motives 
and  all  its  feelings,  its  doubts,  its  apprehensions,  its  re- 
morse, its  complicated  plans  and  subtle  contrivances, 
were  undergoing,  one  by  one,  the  examination  of  that 
dark,  fixed  regard;  Though  he  looked  towards  the 
prisoner  as  little  as  possible,  yet  the  gipsy's  eye  was  a 
•load  upon  him,  that  oppressed  and  would  have  confused 
a  less  powerful  mind  than  his  own.  Even  as  it  was, 
however,  he  could  not  bear  it  without  emotion,  and 
turning  abruptly  to  Mr.  Arden,  he  went  on, — ^*  I  trust, 
Mr.  Arden,  that  you  have  brought  with  you  the  notes 
of  the  former  examination." 

"  Every  thing !  every  thing,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
magistrate ;  '*  prepared  as  I  was  for  the  case,  1  brought 
every  memorandum  that  could  at  all  bear  upon  it ;  and 
I  think  my  clerk  had  better  read  the  depositions  made 
at  the  time,  and  then  you  can  proceed  with  any  new 
facts  which  may  have  since  come  to  your  knowledge." 

The  peer  bowed  his  head,  and  the  clerk,  under  Mr. 
Arden's  instructions,  proceeded  to  read  a  variety  of 
documents  relating  to  facts  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
repeat  them;  but  the  demeanour  of  the  two  persons 
prmcipally  interested  in  the  details  was  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently singular  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
magistrates,  though,  if  they  sought  in  their  own  minds 
for  the  motives,  they  were  mistaken  in  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  arrived.  During  the  reading  of  all  the 
formal  and  immaterial  part  of  the  depositions,  the  gipsy 
remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  his 
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head  slightly  bent,  with  the  aspect  of  one  who  hears  a 
thing  with  all  the  details  of  which  he  is  too  familiar  to 
give  it  any  deep  fttention.  But  when  the  clerii  came 
to  his  own  depOHltion,  -and  read  the  declaration  which 
he  had  made  of  having  seen  the  murder  committed* 
and  marked  th^  murderer  i^  particularly  as  to  be  able 
to  swear  to  him  if<  he  ever  saw  him  again*  his  lip  corM 
with  a  bitter  smd  a  bfting  sneer,  and,  raising  his  head,  he 
&ced  his  eyes\ipon  his  accuser,  with  a  gaze  that  might 
well  have  sunk  him  to  the  earth. 

Lord  Dowry,  however,  encountered  not  his  glance. 
He  felt  that  the. gipsy's  look  must  be  then  upon  him ; 
and,  though  he  kept  his  own  eyes  steadfastly  on  the 
papers  before  him,  he  turned  deadly  pale  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  guBt,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
must  be  passing  in  the  bosom  of  the  innocent  roan  he 
had  accused. 

"  This  is  your  declaratiout  made  twenty  years  ago, 
prisoner  V*  said  Mr.  Arden,  examining  the  gipsy's  coun- 
tenance through  his  spectacles. 

**  1  know  it  is,"  answered  the  gipsy ;  **  and  it  is  truth, 
which  twenty  years  cannot  change  as  they  have  done 
you  and  me,  hard  man  1"  ^  • 

^Egad,  he's  right  there!"  cried  the  magistrate; 
*^  twenty  years  have  worked  a  woful  change  both  in  my 
eyes  and  in  my  teeth ;  but,  thank  God,  I  ean  ride  as 
fresh  as  any  man  after  the  hounds*  and  shirk  neither 
fence  nor  gate." 

*^  Have  you  any  thing  to  add  to  your  declaration, 
prisoner !"  asked  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a  milder  tone. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Pharold. 

'*Let  me  ask  you,  however,*^  continued  the  other, 
"whether  you  have  ever,  by  any  chance,  seen  the 
murderer  since  the  events  which  you  have  detailed  in 
this  paper  V 

**  More  than  once !"  answered  the  gipsy. 

'*  Then,  why  did  you  not  point  him  out  for  apprehen- 
sion V  demanded  Mr.  Simpson. 

*'  Because  no  one  asked  me,"  replied  Pharold.  **  I 
told  yon  hard  old  man,  that  I  would  point  the  murderer 
out  if  he  were  set  before  me ;  but  I  never  promised  any 
of  you  to  be  as  one  of  your  hounds,  and  seize  the  game 
for  your  sport  or  advantage." 

"  Then  if  the  murderer  were  brought  before  jrou,** 
asked  another  magistrate,  **  would  you  point  him  out, 
and  swear  to  him  1" 
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The  inquiry  was  taking:  a  turn  unpleasing  to  the  peer ; 
for  although  he  felt  well  convinced  th^PharoId  would, 
sooner  or  later,  retort  the  accusation  alto  him,  and  was 
ready  to  meet  it  boldly  and  calmly,  ym  he  was  not  a 
little  anxious  to  conclude  his  own  statement  of  the 
ca«e  first,  and  to  bring  forward  every*  circumstance 
Tvhich  could  criminate  the  gipsy,  in  order  to  take  all 
weight  from  the  testimony  of  his  adversary,  and  make 
the  magistrates  pass  it  over  with  contempt. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  rising  ere  the  gipsy  could  reply--^ 
**  I  think,  gentleman,  if  you  will  now  permit  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  what  I  have  Airther  to  adduce,  you  will  find 
the  matter  very  much  simplified,  and  can  then  examine 
the  prisoner  in  whatever  manner  you  think  fit." 

"Certainly,  my  lord!  certainly!"  said  some  of  the 
mofc  complaisant  of  the  party ;  but  the  magistrate  who 
had  put  the  question  was  less  easily^  turned  aside  ;  and 
he  replied, — 

•*  Permit  the  prisoner,  my  lord,  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion in  the  first  place.  My  memory  is  bad,"  he  added^ 
dryly,  "  and  before  we  got  to  the  end  I  might  forget  it. 
Now,  answer  me,  prisoner, — that  is,  if  you  do  not  object- 
there  is  no  compulsion,  remember, — if  the  murderer 
were  brought  before  you,  could  you  and  would  you  point 
him  out,  and  swear  to  him !" 

•*That  I  could  do  so,"  answered  Pharold,  "I  have 
already  said ;  but  that  I  would  do  so,  1  do  not  know. 
It  would  depend  upon  circumstances." 

Lord  Dewry  looked  suddenly  up,  and  their  eyes  miet, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  Pharold^s  glance  at  that  moment 
but  cold  stern  indifference ;  and  those  who  saw  the  look 
be  gave  the  peer  could  not  have  distinguished  that  he 
was  moved  towards  him  by  any  other  feelings  than  those 
which  might  well  exist  between  the  accused  and  the  ac- 
cuser. Lord  Dewry  paused,  and  a  momentary  feeling 
of  remorse  for  that  which  he  was  engaged  in  crossed 
his  bosom,  now  that  he  saw  even  persecution  would 
hardly  make  the  gipsy  violate  his  word  so  far  as  to  be- 
tray his  fearful  secret.  But  he  had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede, and  he  crushed  the  better  feeling.  He  called  up 
the  image  of  Sir  William  Ryder  returning  to  England, 
and  supporting  a  charge  against  him  by  the  testimony 
of  the  gipsy  ;  he  recalled  the  state  of  feverish  appre- 
hension in  which  he  had  lived  for  twenty  years; 
and  he  went  on  with  the  work  he  had  begun,  resolved 
that  the  struggle  should  be  commenced  and  ended  now 
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for  erer,  in  the  vain  hope  that  thus  his  latter  days  migfal 
pass  in  peace  I  ^.- 

'*  Now»  my  JumtNiaid  (he  magistrate,  when  the  gipsy 
had  replied—^  fllfr,  my  lord,  I  beg  pardofn  /or  having  de^ 
tained  you." 

"  Well,  tbeiii  sir,"  answered  Lord  Dowry,  with  sottioer 
of  his  haughty  spirit  breaking  out  eyen  then — "  weBf 
then,  if  it  quite  suits  your  conyenience,  t  will  proceed. 
I  must  give  a  slight  sketch  t>f  sonve  events  long  passed, 
gentlemen ;  and  the  clerks  had  better  take  it  down  as 
my  deposition,  which  may  be  sworn  to  herealter.    Not 
very  long  after  my  brother's  death,  gentlemen,  I  had 
some  money  transactions  to  settle  with  an  honourable 
friend  of  mine,  one  Sir  Roger  Millington ;  and  I  went  to 
London  for  the  purpose.  .  I  found  him  just  returned  from 
Ireland ;  and  he  told  me  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Holyhead,  he  had  met  with  an  accident  by  which  one 
of  his  finest  horses  had  nearly  been  killed ;  bat  that  h» 
had  obtained  a  secret  from  a  gipsy  there  by  which  th» 
animal  had  been  completely  cured.    You  may  easily 
suppose  1  gave  the  anecdote  but  little  attention  at  the- 
time.    In  settling  our  si^^^onts,  however.  Sir  Boger  had 
to  give  me,  iii  change  fiiirarlarger  sum,  sevenal  smaller 
notes,  on  which  he  wrote  his  name.    I  took  no  great 
notice  of  these  bits  of  paper  til^  X  returned  U>  the  couiir 
try,  when,  on  looking  them  over^  I  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  one  of  them  was  marked  with  my  brother's 
own  name,  in  his  own  handwriting.    This  led  to  further 
examination;   and  in  this  banker^  book,  and  also  ia 
these  memoranda,  1  found,  l^  the  dates  and  numbers  of 
the  notes,  that  the  very  note  in  question  must  have  been 
drawn  by  my  poor  brother  from  his  bankers  the  day  be- 
fore his  death.     The  next  thing  to  be  discovered  was» 
where  Sir  Roger  Millington  had  obtained  it ;  but,  as  that 
gentleman  was  continually  moving  about  from  place  to 
place,  some  time  elapsed  ere  i  could  see  bioa  again« 
When  I  did  so,  however,  I  found  that  he  had  received 
this  very  note  from  a  gipsy  called  Pharold,  at  Holyhead» 
in  change  for  a  larger  one  given  him  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  secret  by  which  the  worthy  knight's  horse 
had  been  cured." 

"  A  most  singular  coincidence  T'  cried  Mr.  Arden. 
"  Murder  will  out,  gentlemen  !" 

"  For  a  long  time  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the 
gipsy,"  continued  Lord  Dewry ;  "  but  at  length  he  sud- 
denly reappeared  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  one  of  my 
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keepers  obtained  information  that  he  and  his  gang  had 
laid  a  plan  for  robbing  my  park  i)f.^fce  d^r.    On  his 
telling  me  this,  I  ordered  him  to  talwHl^'^measures  as 
he  thought  expedient  for  seizing  the  wole  of  them  in 
the  fact;  much  more  anxiou8,lnde<bd,  to^capture  mv 
'brother's  murderer  than  to  punish  the  deer-stealers.    It 
BO  happened,  that  jast  at  the  same  time  Sir  Roger  Mill- 
ington  came  down  to  pay  me  a  visit ;  and  On  hearing 
that  the  culprit  was  likely  to  fall  into  our  iiands  that  very 
night,  he  insisted  upon  coming  over  here,  both  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  keepers,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that 
Uus  gipsy  Pharold  is  the  same  from  whom  he  received 
the  note.    I  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  it  was 
a  wild  scheme ;  but  he  was  a  soldier,  gentlemen,  and 
accostomed  to  contemn  all  dangers.    The  unhappy  re- 
sult 3rott  know.    He  was  mortally  wounded,  and  is  now 
bring  in  a  state  of  delirium,  if  he  be  not  already  dead, 
fast  nighty  however,  1  took  advantage  of  a  time  when  his 
mind  was  quite  clear  and  rational,  to  obtain  from  him 
tins  declarati(M)  in  the  presence  of  competent  witnesses ; 
and  herein  you  wiU  find  that  he  positively  states  that 
the  man  Pharold,  whom  he  jAw  with  the  gipsy  deer- 
stealers  in  Dimden  Park,  vmOhe  same  from  whom  he 
received  this  note." 

**  Foul,  hellish  liar !''  exclaimed  Pharold,  starting  ab- 
ruptly from  the  state  of  calm  and  apparently  indifferent 
thought  in  which  he  had  been  standing,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  handcufifs  on  his  wrists,  aSd  his  head  bent 
down.  '*  Foul,  hellish  liar!  He  never  either  gave 
me  aught,  or  had  aught  from  me  !  1  cured  his  noble 
beast  for  nothing ;  and  not  for  his  sake  either ;  but  he 

Eve  me  naught,  nor  would  I  have  taken  his  gold  if  he 
d  offered  it.'^ 

**  What,  then,"  cried  Mr.  Arden,  "  you  acknowledge 
that  you  did  see  this  gentleman  at  Hol3/;head,  and  <&d 
cure  his  horse  by  some  nostrum  in  your  possession  \ 
Clerk,  take  that  down  carefully.** 

*'  Ay,  and  take  down  that,  if  in  dying  he  say  he  either 
piTe  me  aught  or  received  aught  from  me,^^  continued 
Pharold,  vehemenUy,  "  he  goes  to  the  place  appointed 
for  liars  and  false  witnesses,  if  the  great  God  of  all  th» 
universe  be  a  God  of  justice  and  righteousness. ** 

**  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  turning 
round  and  rubbing  his  hands,  '*  I  think  that  quite  enougn 
hat  been  elicited  to  justify  us  in  committing  the  pnsn. 
oner  without  further  ceremony.'* 
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*<  We  might  perhaps  be  justified/'  said  Mr.  Simpson^ 
"  but  I  thiij^  thej^e^^*  is^  .9om«thing[  more  required  o(  Uft 
than  that,  hftpk.te<nu^Own  consciences  and  our  preciBO 
duties.  It  lies  >^^  us  to  prepare  the  case  as  far  as  pos' 
sible  for  superior  functionaries ;  and,  therefore,  I  should 
propose  thdf  we  proceed  at  once  to  collect  every  in- 
formation that  is  to  be  procured,  and  that  we  do  not 
think  of  cpmmitting  the  prisoner  till  we  have  done  so. 
A  great  deal  more  still  remains  to  be — '* 

Here  one  of  the  constables  advanced  from  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,  and  passing  quietly  round  the  table,  in- 
terrupted the  magistrate  by  handing  hint  a  sealed  packet, 
which  he  instantly  opened,  and  proceeded  to  rea^  the  first 
lines.  While  he  did  so,  the  constable  advanced  to  the 
spot  where  the  peer  sat,  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  while  another  magistrate,  taking  advan- 
tage of  Mn  Simpson's  silence,  proposed  that  they  should 
adjourn  to  the  bedside  of  Sir  Roger  Millingtony  and  re- 
ceive his  defTosition  offici^ly. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,**  answered  Lord  Dewry,  with  as 
grieved  and  melancholy  an  air  ks  he  could  assume,  under 
circumstances  which  were  in  reality  satisfactory—^'! 
am  sorry  to  say,  gentlemd§^  that  the  wise  and  judicious 
proceeding  just  suggested  cannot  be  executed,  as  the 
constable  has  this  moment  informed  me  that  my  poor 
friend  is  no  more.  His  dissolution  occurred  a  few  min- 
utes ago ;  and  though  I  grieve  for  the  loss  of  my  friend, 
it  would  be  vain  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  an  event 
which  was  inevitable  should  have  taken  place  so  soon, 
when  every  hour  of  prolonged  existence  was  an  hour  of 
torture." 

"  I  trust,  then,  that  the  declaration  which  he  made 
last  night,"  said  the  same  magistrate,  "  was  in  every  re- 
spect such  as  to  be  admitted  in  evidence.  Will  your 
lordship  permit  me  to  examine  it?"  The  paper  was 
handed  to  him,  and  he  cast  his  eyes  over  it  without 
any  comment.  Mr.  Simpson,  however,  was  eridently 
strongly  affected  by  the  packet  he  had  just  received. 
He  returned  more  than  once  to  several  of  the  passages 
it  contained ;  and  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
precise  terms,  he  let  the  hand  which  held  the  paper  fall 
over  the  arm  of  the  chair ;  and  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a 
look  of  deep  thought,  continued  gazing  at  vacancy  for 
several  moments. 

The  first  thing  that  seemed  to  rouse  him  was  a  re« 
newal  of  Mr.  Arden's  proposal  for  the  instant  com- 
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mittal  of  the  prisoner,  when^uming  found  *abnic^y,  he 
said,  '*No,  Mr.  Arden!  no^  we-JimUrot^halSTgone 
through  the  case ;  and  something  ha^H^b^en  put  into 
my  hand  which  gives  a  very  different  aiffibot  to  (ne  busi* 
ness  altogether.  This  is  a  very  painful  pa|^r,  gentle» 
men ;  and  the  task  put  upon  me  is  a  very  painful  one : 
but,  however,  our  duty  must  be  done ;  and  I  will  not 
shrink  from  mine.  However,  let  me  beg  your  lordship 
in  the  first  instance  to  remark  that  this  thing  is  no  seeking 
of  mine.  For  many  members  of  your  lordship^s  family 
I  have  the  utmost  respect  and  regard,  and  I  would  not 
willingly  do  any  thing  to  hurt  any  of  your  house ;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  my  duty  must  be  done." 

AiKkile  he  spoke,  the gipsy'seye  lighted  up  anew,  but 
the  countenance  of  the  (ieer  fell.  His  colour  varied 
twenty  times  in  a  minute ;  but  ere  the  magistrate  had 
done  speaking,  he  had  recovered  his  self-command,  and 
determined  on  his  course,  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  communication  which  Mr.  Simpson  had  received. 
**  To  what  end,  may  I  ask,"  he  said,  haughtily,  "  to  what 
ejsd  does  all  this  tissue  of  idle  words  lead,  sir  ?  Let  me 
beg  you  to  explain  yoift'self,  £gr  I  can  conceive  no  cir- 
cumstances under  which  yoUF^ofessed  regard  for  my 
family  should  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  execution 
of  your  duty." 

"  You  sliall  hear,  my  lord,  you  shall  hear,"  answered 
Mr.  Simpson,  with  more  mild  dignity  than  the  peer  had 
imagined  he  could  assume.  **  Constables,  clear  the  hall 
there." 

"  Shall  we  take  away  the  prisoner,  sir  1"  demanded 
one  of  the  men  who  stood  by  his  side. 

The  magiftrate  paused,  and  then  replied,  after  a 
moments  thought,  *^  He  has  a  right  to  hear  any  thing 
th^  may  benefit  himself.  He  is  here  before  us  without 
legal  advice  or  assistance  of  ^y  kind ;  and  he  must 
not  be  shut  out  from  a  knowledge  of  facts  which  he 
tnayvhave  to  communicate  to  his  counsel  hereafter. 
You,  constable,  however,  retire  to  the  door.  I  think 
we  are  enough  to  manage  one  handcuffed  man  should 
he  prove  turbulent." 

None  of  the  other  magistrates  interfered :  the  hall 
was  cleared ;  and  Pharold  was  left  standing  in  the  midst, 
with  no  other  witnesses  but  the  magistrates  and  their 
cleriLS.  Restraining  all  his  feelings  by  a  mighty  effort, 
the  peer  sat  sternly  gazing  upon  the  speaker,  with  the 
violent  passions  Uiat  were  working  within,  discernible 
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only  in  the  starting  sinew;  of  the  thin  clenched  hand 
which  he  had  1^  upoh.the  papers  before  him. 

"What  I  ham* to  read,  gentlemen,"  continued  Mr. 
Simpson, "  has  just  been  sent  me  by  the  excellent  rector 
of  this  parish,  Dr.  EUlwards ;  and  it  is  entitled  The  dying 
declaratk>n  of  Sir  Roger  Millington,  knight*  It  is,  gen- 
tlemen, to  the  following  effect;"  and  he  proceeded  to 
read  the  confession  which  fear  and  repentance  had  in- 
duced the  dying  man  to  make.  The  agitation  of  the 
peer  was  dreadful ;  but  it  was  alone  internal ;  and  all 
that  was  externally  perceptible  were  those  signs  of 

Jiassion  and  indignation  which  an  innocent  man  might 
eel  at  a  false  accusation.  At  length,  however,  when, 
in  conclusion,  the  unhappy  Sir  Roger  charged  him  boldly 
as  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  I^rd  Dewry  started  up, 
exclaiming, — 

'*  The  raving  madness  of  a  delirious  and  dying  man ! 
How  can  you,  gentlemen,  sit  and  listen  to  such  trash  t 
But  I  will  soon  bring  you  proof  of  what  state  the  man 
was  in,  when  that  canting  old  fanatic  saw  him ;"  and  he 
turned  towards  the  door. 

"Sit  down,  my  lord T"^ said  Mr.  Simpson,  sternly. 
**  I  cannot  allow  you  to  leave  the  room." 

"  Sit  down !  not  allow  me  I"  cried  the  peer,  turning 
upon  him  with  all  the  dark  and  haughty  spirit  of  his 
heart  flashing  forth.  '^Do  you  dare,  sir,  to  use  such 
terms  to  me  in  my  own  mansion  ?" 

'*  Any  where.  Lord  Dewry !"  replied  the  magistrate. 
"  I  say,  sit  down !  or  I  must  give  you  in  custody  to  one 
of  the  officers.  I  will  show  you,  gentlemen,  in  what 
state  of  mind  was  the  deponent  when  he  made  this 
declaration.  Here  is  the  attestation  of  the  surgeon  and 
his  assistant,  that  Sir  Roger  Millington  was,  at  the 
moment  he  signed  this  paper,  perfectly  sane  and  ra- 
tional; that  he  did  it  under  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
was  a  dying  man;  and  that  every  word  here  written 
was  exactly  used  by  himself.  Gentlemen,  this  requires 
immediate  investigation ;  for  every  word  here  written 
must  greatly  affect  the  prisoner  before  us." 

Lord  Dewry  had  cast  himself  down  again  in  his 
chair;  but  wrath  in  the  present  instance  supported 
hypocrisy ;  for  it  was  anger  and  indignation  he  sought 
to  assume,  and  the  former  at  least,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, required  no  acting.  He  folded  his  arms  upon 
his  breast,  he  rolled  his  dark  eye  over  the  form  of  the 
magistrate,  and  he  set  his  teeth  in  his  nether  lip  till  the 
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blood  almost  started  beneath  the  pressure.  In  the 
mean  while  there  was  a  confused  and  murmuring  con- 
versation among  the  magistrates,  some  standing,  some 
sitting,  and  all  talking  together.  At  tength  Mr.  Arden 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice  that  overpowered  the  rest,-^ 

**  Well,  well ;  this  matter  requires  much  considera- 
tion. Let  US  at  all  events  remand  the  gipsy  for  four  or 
five  days,  while  we  inquire  into  the  rest.  Here,  he 
might  be  tampered  with ;  but  let  us  remand  him  to  the 
cage  at  Morley." 

*'  Remand  me  !'*  cried  the  gipsy,  in  a  tone  that  called 
instant  attention,  while  his  deep  black  eyes  seemed 
flashing  with  living  fire.  '^  Remand  me !  remand  a  man 
that  you  know  to  be  innocent !  Are  these  your  boasted 
laws  ?  is  this  your  English  equity  ?  Have  you  no  more 
freedom  in  your  hearts  than  this  ?  Did  ye  but  know 
what  real  freedom  is,  ye  would  feel  that  nothing  upon 
earth, — neither  gold,  nor  wealth,  nor  friends,  nor  plea- 
sures, nor  health,  nor  life  itself,  to  the  freeman, — is 
hsdf  so  dear  as  liberty !  If  ye  take  his  gold,  ye  call  it 
robbery ;  if  ye  take  his  life,  ye  call  it  murder ;  but  I  tell 
you,  that  every  minute  and  every  hour  of  liberty  is 
more  than  gold  or  life;  and  yet,  base  hypocritical 
tjrrants,  without  scruple  and  without  remorse,  you  take 
from  your  fellow- creatures,  on  the  slightest  pretence, 
the  brightest  possession  of  man,  the  noblest  gift  of  Ood. 
Ere  you  know  whether  your  fellow-creature  be  guilty 
or  not  ye  doom  him  to  the  worst  of  punishments,  ye 
confine  him  in  dungeons,  ye  fetter  his  free  limbs  with 
iron,  ye  deny  him  God's  light  and  God's  air,  ye  make 
him  the  companion  of  devils  and  fiends,  and  then  ye 
find  that  he  is  innocent,  and  send  him  forth  into  the 
world  degraded,  corrupted,  vile  as  ye  are  yourself, — 
punished  without  guilt,  and  robbed  of  many  a  long  day 
of  golden  liberty  by  those  who  pretend  to  dispense 
justice,  and  who  talk  of  equity.  Out  upon  ye,  I  say  ! 
and  out  upon  your  laws  i  If  there  were  such  things  as 
liberty  and  justice  in  the  land,  the  very  rumour  that  a 
fellow-creature  was  deprived  of  his  freedom  for  an 
hour,  would  gather  together  half  the  land  to  see  justice 
done ;  and  he  who  dared  unjustly  to  deprive  a  freeman 
of  his  liberty  would  be  punished  as  a  traitor  against  the 
rights  conferred  by  God.  Then  would  not  this  bright 
and  beautiful  land  bear  the  multitude  of  prisons  that 
darken  the  sunshine  in  every  town  and  village;  and 
speedily  the  very  use  for  tbem  would  be  foi^^tten ;  for 
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man^s  heart,  ennobled  by  freedom,  would  forgiH  crime; 
or  crime,  punished  on  the  spot,  would  be  a  le98on  far 
more  awful.  Now  ye  debase  yourselves  and  yoor 
fellow-creatures,  and  expect  them  to  act  nobly ;  ye 
punish  the  innocent  with  the  worst  of  punishments,  and 
expect  them  to  refrain  from  guilt.  If  1  am  innocent  of 
the  crime  with  which  I^«m  charg^ed, — and  God  knows, 
and  ye  all  know,  that  I  am,— let  me  go  free.  If  1  be 
guilty,  punish  me  with  death,  but  take  not  away  my 
liberty.  Death  were  light,  but  one  other  night  in  a 
dungeon  would  crush  my  very  soul !" 

There  was  something  so  strong,  so  fiery,  so  im- 
^petuous,  in  the  whole  tone  and  manner  of  the  gipsy, 
that  the  magistrates,  takeq^by  surprise,  sat  silent  and 
attentive,  till  he  had  concluded  an  appeal  which  they 
certainly  h^d  not  expected.  '*  There  is  some  reason  in 
what  you  say,"  answered  Mr.  Simpson,  mildly,  '*  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  had  tasted  a  few  hours'  inqjrisonment 
ourselves,  we  should  not  be  so  ready  to  send  others  to 
that  fate,  as  we  are  found  too  often.  However,  now 
answer  me,  prisoner:  you  have  declared  that  if  the 
murderer  of  the  late  Lord  Dewry  were  set  before  you, 
you  could  recognise  him,  and  swear  to  him.  ^ask  you, 
therefore,  do  you  see  him  now  f* 

A  powerful  emotion,  which 'he  could  not  resist,  made 
the  peer  suddenly  turn  away,  as  the  magistrate  thus 
addressed  the  gipsy;  and  Pharold's  dark  keen  eyes 
fixed  sternly  upon  him.  For  sev.eral  long,  terrible, 
anxious  moments  the  gipsy  was  silent,  and  many  were 
the  strong  and  agitating  passions  which  struggled  in  his 
heart,  and  threw  their  alternate  shadows  over  his  coun- 
tenance ;  but  at  length  he  replied,  in  a  low  but  solemn 
and  distinct  voice,  "  I  have  said  that  I  could  tell,  but  I 
have  not  said  that  I  would ;  and  I  now  say  that,  come 
j¥hat  will  to  myself,  I  will  accuse  no  man.'* 

The  magistrates  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  brief  space, 
both  surprised  and  perplexed  ;  but  at  that  moment  there 
was  heard  the  sound  of  chariot-wheels,  the  step  of  a 
carriage  violently  thrown  down,  and  a  considerable  bustle 
and  speaking  in  the  passages  beyond.  The  next  instant 
« the  door  of  the^hall  was  thrown  open,  and  a  gentleman 
entered,  with  his  hat  still  on  his  head,  and  a  large  fur 
cloak  cast  round  him,  as  he  had  got  out  of  his  carriage. 

"  I  really  must  have  the  hall  kept  clear,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Simpson.  "We  are  here  in  private  deliberation, 
and  no  one  must  be  admitted.*' 
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The  stranger,  however,  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention,  wsdked  straight  up  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  gipsy's  arm,  as  he  passed  the 
jspot  where  he  stood,  "I  have  come,"  he  said,  '*to 
deliver  anj  innocent  man.''  The  next  moment  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  table  ;  and  taking  off  his  hat  gazed  round 
upon  the  magistrates. 

The  effect  produced  upon  several  persons  present 
was  no  less  strange  than  sudden.  The  peer,  with  a 
countenance  as  pale  as  ashes,  a  quivering  lip  and  hag- 
gard eye,  staggered  up  from  his  seat,  grasped  the  arm  of 
the  intruder,  and  holding  him  at  arm's  length,  gazed  in 
his  face,  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  and  surprise,  and 
horror.  Mr.  Arden  rubbed  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles, 
exclaiming,  "  Good  God !  good  God !  This  is  very 
strange !    It  can't  be — no,  it  can't  be  !" 

'*  It  is !  it  is !"  exclaimed  the  peer,  falling  back  into 
his  chair,  and  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  '*  It 
is!  it  is!  thank  God!  oh!  thank  God!"  and  the  deep 
groan  which  accompanied  his  expression  of  joy,  far 
from  lessening  its  force,  seemed  to  speak  that  the  load 
of  worlds  was  taken  off  his  heart. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  sir,  who  are  you?"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  younger  magistrates. 

•'  Who  is  he  V  exclaimed  the  gipsy,  "  who  should  he 
be,  but  Wilham  Lord  Dewry.  There  are  plenty  here 
who  must  know  him  welL'^ 

"And  none  better  than  myself,"  cried  Mr.  Arden. 
"My  Lord,  are  you  living  or  dead  1" 

"  Living,  sir,"  replied  the  person  whom  we  have  hith- 
erto known  by  the  name  of  Sir  William  Ryder.  "  Had 
I  not  believed,  gentlemen,  that  in  this  hall  I  have  as  much 
right  as  any  one,  I  should  not  have  intruded  upon  your 
deliberations;  but  as  I  learned  this  morning  that  my 
friend  Pharold  here,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  was 
brought  before  you  on  a  charge  of  taking  it,  I  felt  my- 
self bound  to  interfere.  You  must,  therefore,  permit 
me  to  be  present  at  your  further  deliberations. — Ed- 
ward," he  continued,  turning  to  his  brother,  "  you  had 
better  retire.  We  have  matter  for  much  thought  and 
for  much  emotion  between  us,  which  were  as  well  con- 
fined to  ourselves  alone." 

•*  But,  my  lord !  but,  my  lord !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Arden, 
"here  is  an  accusation  made  formally  against  your 
brother,  also,  of  the  same  crime  with  which  the  gipsy  was 
charged." 

T9 
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'  "Who  made  ill"  exclaimed  Lord  Dewry^  looking 
somewhat  reproachfally  at  Pharold.    ; 

"  Not  I,"  answered  the  gipsy,—-'*  I  bring  a  false  acca-^ 
sation  against  no  man."    ,  .      ..    '        %  -     ^^ 

"  At  all  events,  sir,"  rejoined  the  peer,  tnmiiK  to  Mr. 
Arden,  *'it  must  be  sufficiently  evident  toall,xhat  my 
brother,  whatever  may  have  been  our  persodal  differ-^ 
ences,  cannot  be  guifbgr^f  my  murder,  as  I  am  here 
alive  and  well.  I  say  again,  therefore,  that  you  had  bet- 
ter retire,  Edward,  and  leave  me  to  conclude  this  busi- 
ness as  1  see  fit ;  unless,  indeed,"  he  added — **  ui^ess  you 
are  inclined  to  contest  either  my  identity  or  my  rights." 

"  No,  no,  no !"  cried  the  other,  starling  up  vehemently, 
and  clasping  his  hands  togetJi^,  while  the  burning 
t^ars  of  intense  emotion  rolled  rapidly  9ver  his  cheeks. 
'^  No,  no !  So  help  me  God,  I  would  not  lose  the  know- 
ledge that  you  are  living  for  the  highest  rank  and 
noblest  fortune  that  the  earth  could  ^ve ;  and  I  tell  you, 
William,  that  to  lay  down  at  your  feet  that  which  1 
have  wrongfully  pJssessed^  to  give  up  to  you  wealth  amd 
station,  and  retire  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  will  be  the 
happiest  act  of  my  whole  life.  It  will!  it  will!  as 
there  is  truth  in  Heaven,  whatever  my  conduct  hereto- 
fore may  have  caused  ydu  to  believe — and  now  I  leave 
you." 

"  That  is  one  step  at  least,"  said  the  peer.  "  Fare  you 
well  for  the  present.  I  will  join  you  soon. — And  now, 
gentlemen,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  magistrates, 
as  his  brother,  with  a  slow  and  faltering  step,  quitted 
the  hall — "  and  now  let  us  proceed,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, to  render  justice  to  a  man  who  has  been  erroneously 
accused,  and  subjected  already  to  some  loss  of  liberty,— 
a  loss  which  I  know  is  more  bitter  to  him  than  the  loss 
of  life  would  be." 

"  Why,  my  lord,  one  would  think*  you  had  turned 
gipsy  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  "  you  speak  so  exactly 
the  same  sentiments  which  he  has  himself  expressed.*^ 

''  I  have  mingled  much  with  persons  who  feel' the 
same  ardent  love  for  uncontrolled  liberty,"  replied  the 
peer  somewhat  dryly,  "  and  it  is  therefore  that  I  wish  at 
once  to  proceed  to  those  matters  which  may  instantly 
set  this  good  and  honest  man  at  liberty.  It  is  evident, 
gentlemen,  that  the  charge  against  him  must  instantly 
be  discharged,  and  therefore  it  inay  be  better  to  order 
those  unworthy  handcuffs  to  be  taken  instantly  firom  his 
wrists." 
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**  Not  so  fast,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  who  wa«i 
not  well  pleased  with  the  tone  in  which  the  peer 
replied  to  him,  and  who  had  also  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  commit  every  one  who  was  committable.  *^A1- 
thoagh  yoiir  sudden,  miraculous,  and  very  strange  re- 
appearance must  of  course  put  an  end  to  all  proceedings 
.y  relative  to  a  murder  which  has  not  taken  place,  yet  there^ 
is  another  charge  of  a  nature  equally  grave  against  the 
prisoner,  which  renders  it  impossiUe  to  discharge  him 
in  the  summary  ipethocl  which  y^  seem  inclined  to 
urge.  There  is  a  charge  of  deer-stealing  followed  by 
murder,  in  both  of  which  crimes  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  prisoner  has  taken  part.  I  should  like  to 
know,  too,  before  I  part  with  him,  whether  the  whole 
story  that  he  told  of  your  being  shot  by  a  man  on  horse- 
back had  any  foundation,  or  was  a  mere  invention."* 

^In  regard  to  tbeHast  point  I  will  satisfy  you  at 
once,"  replied  liOrd  Dewry,  *'  as  far  as  I  ever  intend  to 
satisfy  any  one.  I  was  met  by  a  man  on  horseback, 
as  I  believe  the  gipsy  told  you,  who  demanded  money 
of  me,  and  on  my  refusing  it,  somewhat  harshly  indeed, 
he  did  fire  at  and  wound  me.  My  horse  took  fright, 
and  plunged  into  the  river ;  I  fell  from  the  saddle,  de- 
prived of  aU  sense ;  and  had  not  that  good  man,  Pharold, 
leaped  into  the  stream,  dragged  me  out,  and  given  me 
^into  the  hands  of  those  who  tended  me  with  kindness 
and  wisdom,  my  fate  would  not  have  been  doubtful  for 
a  moment.  In  regard  to  my  afler-conduct,  private  mo- 
tives determined  it,  into  which  no  one  has  any  right  to 
inquire.  They  were  such  as  "^satisfied  my  own  heart 
and  my  own  understanding,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

"And  pray,  my  lord,"  demanded  Mr.  Arden,  "  were 
you  acquainted  with  the  person  who  wounded  you? 
Could  you  swear  to  him  1" 

"  I  ai|i  not  making  a  charge  before  you  as  a  county 
magistr^e,"  rephed  Lord  Dewry ;  "  but  teUing  you  an 
anecdote  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  and  let  me  add,  that 
my  story  is  done.  In  regard  to  any  further  charge 
against  Pharold,  there  is,  I  think,  by  this  time  sufficient 
evidence  collected  at  the  hall  door  to  prove  that  he 
took  no  part  either  in  the  destruction  of  the  deer  or 
the  violence  offered  to  the  gamekeepers.  If  you  will 
order  the  persons  who  were  present  to  be  called  in  ybu 
will  soon  be  satisfied." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Simpson :  "  I 
am  most  happy  to  see  you  once  again,  when  such  a  thing 
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Appeared  impossible ;  but  still  I  am  afraid  the  course 
you  suggest  camiot  be  pursued."  >• 

"  And  why  not,  sir  V  demanded  Lord  Dewry  :*•  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  t^  Mr.  Simp- 
son, though  time  has  somewhat  altered  M  features : 
if  so,  I  address  both  a^humane  and  reasonable  man ; 
and  I  ask  why  cannot  the  plain  and  straightforward 
course  I  propose  be  pursued  at  onceV* 

"  Let  them  have  their  way,  William  de  Vaux !  Let 
them  have  their  way !"  cried  the  gipsy,  whose  dark  fea- 
tures had  been  working  under  the  influence  of  many 
a  contending  passion  since  his  friend  had  appeared. 
*'  Let  them  have  their  way !  One  and  all  they  are  set 
in  their  own  hearts  to  do  injustice.  What,  indeed,  are 
they  there  for,  but  to  dispense  that  kind  of  injustice 
that  you  call  law  ?  Let  them  have  their  way !  They 
are  but  working  out  the  inevitable  will  of  fate;  and 
though  they  bnng  the  curse  of  innocent  blood  upon 
their  head,  they  needs  must  do  it." 

''  If  your  lordship,  during  your  long  absence,  have 
not  forgot  entirely  the  customs  of  this  country,"  replied 
Mr.  Simpson,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heamj, 
"  you  will  perceive  at  once,  that,  as  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  this  deer-stealing  affray  has  died  in  this 
very  house,  not  half  an  hour  ago,  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
not  to  discharge  a  prisoner  Against  whom  a  charge  upon 
oath  of  participation  in  the  crime  has  been  made  by  an 
eyewitness,  until  the  coroner  shall  have  sat  upon  the 
body,  and  returned  a  verdict ;  nor  have  we,  I  believe, 
any  right  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  coroner's  hands, 
by  previously  examining  the  witnesses,  which  must  af- 
terward appear  before  his  jury.  I  am  grieved  to  op- 
pose you,  I  am  grieved  to  inflict  further  imprisonment 
on  a  man  of  whose  innocence  I  do  not  entertain  any 
strong  doubts ;  but  Harvey,  the  head  keeper,  has  sworn 
that  the  prisoner  was  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  when 
Sir  Roger  M illington  was  wounded,  and  we  should  not 
be  justified  even  in  receiving  bail  till  the  coroner's  jury 
have  returned  their  verdict." 

Lord  Dewry  bit  his  lip,  and  remained  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  while  Mr.  Arden  rubbed  his  hands,  and  ele- 
vated his  eyebrows  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  considers 
all  opposition  as  silenced ;  and  the  gipsy  eyed  the  bench 
of  magistrates  with  a  look  in  which  scorn  was  the  only 
expression  that  tempered  hatred  and  indignation.  "  Pray, 
sir,  how  long  must  it  be  ere  the  coroner  can  be  sum- 
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mcmed  1"  ^demanded  the  peer.  "  You  know  not  what 
yon  are  infiiotfng  upo|^  a  man  as  honest  as  any  one 
present.  To  him  every  hour  of  his  freedom  is  more 
than  life ;  and  I  could  give  you  fully  sufficient  proof  fo 
show  that  wM^  his  innocence  of  the  crime  charged 
against  him  is  clear,  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him  by 
imprisonment  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  feelings  of 
Other  men  under  such  circumstances." 
'  **  The  coroner  cannot  even  be  summoned  to-day,  my 
lord,"  replied  Mr.  Arden ;  ^'  and,  consequently,  it  must 
be  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  ere  the  gipsy  can  be  lib- 
erated, even  if  the  result  be  as  favourable  to  him  as  you 
expect.  But  what  are  two  or  three  days  spent  in  a 
snug  warm  room  to  a  man  who  has  never  known  any 
ihing  better  than  a  hovel  in  a  sandpit  ?  Where  is  the 
great  hardship  ?    I  see  no  very  severe  infliction." 

*'  To  him  it  is  the  most  severe,"  replied  Lord  Dewry ; 
"  and  if  it  be  possible — " 

"  Cease,  cease,  William,"  cried  Pharold,  in  a  bitter 
and  earnest  tone ;  "  you  degrade  those  noble  lips  by 
pleading  in  vain  to  men  who  can  neither  understand 
your  heart  nor  mine.  Besides,  it  matters  not,  it  mat- 
ters not.  The  long  weary  line  of  life  has  come  to  its 
end  with  me.  All  that  I  had  to  do  is  done.  I  have 
seen  you  break  through  all  your  good  and  wise  designs, 
all  your  humane  and  generous  scruples,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  and  delivering  me ;  I  have  seen  you  return 
to  your  home,  and  claim  your  own;  and  so  far  I  have 
seen  my  utmost  desire.  But  hear  what  I  have  seen 
more,"  he  continued  with  a  rising  tone,  while  his  eye 
flashed,  his  dark  cheek  flushed,  and  his  brows  knit  to- 
gether— ^**hear  what  I  have  seen  more,  William  de 
Yauz,  and  then  see  whether  I  ought  to  care  for  any 
thing  else  after.  I  have  seen  my  people  mock  my  care, 
and  refuse  my  counsels !  I  have  seen  one  of  my  own 
tribe  betray  me,  in  order  to  liberate  himself!  I  have 
seen  the  wife  of  my  bosom  take  part  in  the  scheme  for 
delivering  me  over  to  imprisonment  and  death,  by  the 
means  of  my  best  affections !  1  have  spent  a  whole 
bright  autumn  night  in  a  prison !  I  come  forth  into  the 
day  with  bonds  upon  my  hands,  and  I  hear  myself  con- 
demned, without  crime,  to  the  torture  of  a  longer  slavery 
in  chains  and  stone  walls !"  As  he  went  on,  he  spoke 
more  and  more  rapidly,  and  his  eye  rolled  over  the 
magistrates,  as  he  lashed  himself  into  phrensy,  by  a  re* 
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capitulation  of  his  suffering^  aii;l  his  wrongs.  "But 
think  not,"  he  continued  furioiudj^ '*  think  not  that  bolts, 
or  bars,  or  walls  shall  keep'9ne  in  another  night, 
ini^he  hving  tomb  into  which  ye  kave  thrust  me !  No, 
no,  there  is  always  a  way  for  a  bold  heai|||^  set  itself 
free !  Thus,  thus  I  spurn  your  chains  from  me  V  and 
by  one  great  effort  of  skill  and  strength  he  sliraed  his 
hands  out  of  the  handcuffs,  which  were  somewhat  too 
lajrge,  and  dashed  them  down  into  the  midst  of  the  hall. 

'^  Constables !  constables  !^  shouted  Mr.  Arden.  ' 

'*  You  call  in  vain,  hard,  stone-hearted  man,^  cried 
Pharold,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  at  him,  '*  you  call  in 
vain  ;'^  and  bounding  to  the  side  of  the  hall  on  which 
the  tall  windows  had  been  thrown  open,  he  set  one  foot 
upon  the  secretary's  table,  and  with  a  single  spring 
reached  the  high  window  sill,  catching  with  his  hand 
the  small  stone  column  on  which  the  casements  hung. 
There  he  paused  for  one  moment ;  and  turning  his  head, 
exclaimed, ''  William  de  Vaux,  noble  William  de  Vaux, 
farewell, — for  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever,  farewell." 

He  let  go  his  hold  :  he  sprang  forward,  and  was  lost 
to  the  sight.  The  next  moment  the  dull  heavy  splash 
of  a  large  body  falling  into  the  water  rose  up  and  was 
carried  by  the  wind  through  the  open  windows  into 
the  justice-room. 

**  Run  round,  run  round,"  cried  Mr.  Arden  to  the 
constables,  whp  were  now  hurrying  in ;  "  he  has  escaped 
through  the  window  ;  run  round  there  by  the  outside." 

One  or  two  instantly  followed  these  directions; 
but  another  sprang  up  to  the  window  to  mark  the 
course  of  the  fugitive,  and  point  it  out  to  the  pursuers. 

"  He  must  have  jumped  into  the  stream,  gentlemen," 
said  the  man,  turning  to  speak  to  the  magistrates,  as 
soon  as  he  had  reached  the  spot  where  Pharold  had 
stood  the  moment  before-.  "  He  must  have  jumped  into 
the  stream,  for  there  is  not  fooling  for  a  mouse." 

**He  did,  he  did:  we  heard  him,"  answered  Mr. 
Arden.  '*  Look  out,  and  see  where  he  comes  to  land. 
My  lord,  why  do  you  cover  your  face  with  your  hand  ? 
you  seem  more  sorry  for.  the  prisoner's  escape  than  I 
anticipated." 

"  It  is  because  I  know  him  better  than  you  do,  sir," 
answered  the  peer ;  "  and  I  fear  that  you  have  driven 
bim  further  than  you  imagine." 

**  I  can  see  nothing  on  the  river,  gentlemen,"  cried  the 
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constable,  *'  bnt  the  buU^es  and  the  eddies  where  he 
must  have  gone  dowmfcThere's  a  shoulder,  there's  a 
shoulder,  I  do  believe  :  and  his  long  black  hair  as  I 
live : — ^it  is  goAe  again^  he  is  down — I  see  no  more  of 
it."  «-     . 

Lord  Dewry  started  up  and  rushed  out ;  but  it  was  in 
▼ain  that  every  effort  was  made  to  find  the  gipsy  living 
or  dead.  The  constables  who  had  run  round  the  justice- 
room  declared  that  they  had  never  seen  any  thing  rise. 
The  other,  who  had  watched  from  the  window,  soon 
became  very  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  the 
objects  he  had  seen  floating  down  the  stream.  An  old 
labourer,  who  had  been  working  at  a  distance,  stated 
that  he  had  remarked  something  fall  from  the  window 
of  the  justice-room  into  the  water,  but  had  seen  nothing 
come  to  land*  The  peer,  with  as  many  people  as  he 
could  collect,  followed  the  course  of  the  river  for  some 
way ;  and  the  constables,  though  with  different  views, 
pfursued  the  same  course.  Jn  the  mean  while,  the 
magistrates  continued  in  deliberation,  as  it  is  called ; 
although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  conversa- 
tion referred  much  more  particularly  to,  and  rested  much 
more  pertinaciously  upon,  the  strange  return  of  Lord 
Dewry,  the  various  circumstances  which  could  have 
given  occasion  to  his  absence,  and  the  various^vents  to 
which  his  re-appearance  would  give  rise,  than  even  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  after-mea- 
sures to  he  adopted. 

The  matter,  however,  was  quite  sufficiently  interesting 
to  make  three  quarters  of  an  hour  pass  unnoticed ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  servant  appeared  to  inform 
them  that,  as  the  body  of  the  unhaj^y  gipsy  could  not 
be  found.  Lord  Dewry  did  not  intend  to  intrude  upon 
them  again,  and  that  he  had  only  to  request  that  due  in- 
formation of  the  death  of  Sir  Roger  Millington  might  be 
given  to  the  coroner. 

The  magistrates  received  the  message— probably  as 
it  was  intended— as  a  hint  that  their  further  presence 
at  Dimden  was  not  desired.  Mr.  Arden  laughed,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  take  care  to  tease  his  lordship  for 
his  want  of  courtesy,  by  asking  him  unpleasant  ques- 
tions whenever  he  met  him ;  but  Mr.  Simpson,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  grave  and  sad,  and  as  he  parted  with 
his  fellow-magistrates  declared  his  intention  of  with- 
drawing from  his  official  duties.  "  I  should  never,"  he 
said,  **be  able  to  remove  from  my  mind  the  impression 
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of  that  uiqfortimate  glpsy^s  fkte,  and  I  should  fear  that  it 
miffht  have  some  effect  upon  t^  execution  of  my  duty 
infuture."  . 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Day  had  waned,  night  had  overshadowed  the  world 
several  hours,  and  Mrs.  Falkland,  with  Marian,  had  long 
left  the  house  in  which  Edward  de  Vaux  lay  ere  any 
sounds  intimated  that  the  master  of  the  mansion  had  re- 
turned.* Anxious,  bewildered,  and  imllpi^tient,  De  Vaox 
lay  sleepless  till  ten  o'clock,  when  the  rapid  rush  of 
rolling  wheels,  and  the  quick  footfalls  of  the  horses,  as 
they  passed  his  window,  told  him  th^t  he  whom  he  ex- 
pected had  arrived. 

A  few  .minutes  elapsed  without  his  appearance  in  the 
sitk  man^i^  ^om,  however,  and,  with  his  characteristic 
impatience, pe  Vaux  concluded  that  "the  fools  had  said 
he  was  asleep,''  and  was  sending  to  declare  the  contrary, 
when  the  door  was  quietly  opened,  and  the  person  he 
wished  for  approached  his  bedside.  . 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said  De 
Vaux,  looking  up  in  the  fine  bland  countenance  that  was 
bent  over  him,  "for  1  cannot  sleep — 1  cannot  rest — till 
I  ask  you  who,  who  is  it  that  I  see  1" 

"  Ah !  I  perceive  that  your  aunt  has  betrayed  me," 
said  Lord  Dewry.  "  She  recognlSed  me  instantly  this 
morning ;  but  I  laid  strict  injunctions  upon  her,  for  many 
•reasons,  .to  keep  my  secret  with  you  till  I  returned. 
But  I  expected  more  than  was  reasonable.  There  is  a 
proverb  against  a  woman  keeping  ^  secret." 

"  No,  no,"  said  De  Vaux :  "  she  did  not  exactly  betray 
you.  She  let  a  few  words  accidentally  fall,  that  only 
served  to  roiise  my  curiosity,  which  she  then  refused 
to  satisfy." 

*'  And  what  said  Marian  1"  deihanded  the  other,  with  a 
smile. 

^*  Oh,  she  said  nothing  on  the  subject,"  replied  De 
Vaux,  ^^  but  she  looked  happier  than  I  ever  beheld  her ; 
and  that  too  seemed  to  confirm  some  vague  surmises 
which  my  aunt's  words  had  called  up.  But  yet  I  can- 
not believe  it— it  is  impossible — I  knew  you  myself  as 
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Sir  William  Ryder  in  America — every  one  knew  you 
by  that  name  there-HMid  I  cannot  believe  the  wild 
fancy  that  has  taken  possession  of  me/' 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true,"  replied  the  peer.  "  Sir 
William  Ryder-has  slept  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
a  village  churchyard  in  Ireland,  and  1  am — what  I  sup- 
pose you  suspect — ^your  uncle.  Agitate  yourself  with 
this  mattei  no  more  to>night,  my  dear  boy  :  suffice  it,'' 
and  he  pressed  his  nephew's  hand  kindly  in  his  own, 
"  suffice  it  that  I  am  proud  to  have  Edward  de  Yaux  for 
my  nephew,  and  shsdl  rejoice  to  acknowledge  him  as 
my  son." 

The  words  were  oil  and  wine  to  the  heart  of  Edward 
de  Yaux,  but  still  there  was  something  wanting.  **  Thank 
you,  thank  you,"  he  repHed,  still  holding  his  uncle's  hand 
m  his  own ;  "  but  yet  one  word,  more  before  you  go  :-=- 
that  dreadful  story  that  the  gipsy  told  me — that  story 
that  drove  me  almost  mad — it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  true. 
My  father  did  not — could  not — " 

"  Edward,"  replied  his  uncle,  gravely, "  on  no  account 
nuat  I  do  wrong  to  the  memory  of  a  noble-hearted 
man.  The  gipsy  told  you  true,  as  far  as  he  knew  the 
truth.  Nay,  do  not  shudder :  there  are  many  palliating 
circumstances  which  he  did  not  know,  but  which  I  wiU 
relate  to  you  hereafter,  in  order  to  calm  and  tranquilize 
your  mind.  In  the  mean  time  be  satisfied  with  know- 
ing that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  that  was  painful 
in  the  past  shall  be  forgotten  and  buried  in  oblivion  for 
ever.  Nor,  indeed,  would  I,  even  to  you,  so  far  with- 
draw the  veil  from  things  gone  as  to  give  any  explana- 
tion, had  it  not  been  by  my  authority  and  directions— 
under  a  mistaken  view  of  your  character  and  heart- 
that  the  gipsy  related  to  you  as  much  as  you  already 
know.  Your  knowledge  of  thus  much  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  your  own  peace  that  you  should  know  more ; 
which  I  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  you  are  well.  Rest 
assured,  however,  that  all  which  you  have  yet  to  hear  is 
good  and  not  evil,  and  will  tend  to  alleviate  and  soften 
what  is  past." 

With  such  mformation  Edward  de  Yaux  was  forced 
to  rest  contented  during  the  whole  of  the  followinff 
week,  for  he  could  draw  no  more  from  his  uncle ;  and 
he  feared,  by  questioning  any  one  else  upon  the  subject, 
to  raise  suspicions  which  he  trusted  were  as  yet  quiet  in 
the  minds  of  all  others. 

The  rest  of  the  little  world,  however,  in  which  these 
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events  had  taken  place,  were  not  so  soon  satisfied.  The 
immediate  neig^hboui^ood  of  Dimden  and  of  Morley 
House  was,  of  course,  more  agitated  than  the  rest  of  the 
county ;  for  there  it  may  be  said  that  the  stone  had 
dropped  into  the  water,  and  though  the  rippling  circles 
that  it  made  extended  far  and  wide  around,  yet  each 
eddy  was  fainter^  and  fainter,  of  course,  as  it  became 
farther  removed  irom  the  centre.  In  the  immediate 
vortex,  however,  not  oiily  for  nine  days,  bat  nearly  for 
nine  months^  all  was  gossip,  and  rumour,  and  confusion. 
Every  one  had  his  own  distinct  report  of  the  transac- 
tions which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  return  of 
the  old  Lord  Dewry ;  every  one  had  his  own  version  of 
the  story ;  and  as  neither  the  peer  himself,  nor  any  of  his 
family,  gave  either  encouragement  or  refutation  to  any 
of  the  statements,  but  held  a  stem  and  rigid  silence 
upon  the  whole  affair,  every  one  was  left  to  enjoy  his 
own  version  undisturbed,  and  to  make  himself  sure  that 
it  was  the  right  one,  by  any  logic  that  he  thought  proper 
to  use. 

There  is  no  such  diffusible  a  substance  in  nature  as 
truth ;  for  though  an  infinitely  small  piece  of  gold  can 
be  spread  over  a  wire  that  might  girdle  the  great  earth, 
yet  a  much  less  portion  of  truth  will  serve  to  gild  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  falsehood.  Thus,  in  all  the 
stories  that  were  current,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
some  portion  of  truth  existed ;  and  many  of  Ihem,  aided 
by  curious  inquiry  and  shrewd  conjecture,  came  very 
near  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

The  good-natured  world  of  course  anticipated  all  the 
disagreeable  things  that  were  to  happen.  Lawsuits 
innumerable  were  prognosticated ;  Lord  Dewry  was  to 
compel  his  brother  to  refund  the  long  enjoyed  rents  of 
his  estates ;  the  brother  was  to  deny  his  claim  and  rights 
altogether ;  the  marriage  between  Edward  de  Vaux  and 
his  cousin  was  to  be  broken  off;  and  some  persons  even 
anticipated  that  the  lover  would  shoot  himself,  and  the 
lady  die  of  consumption. 

None  of  these  events,  however,  did  really  take  place 
Lord  Dewry  showed  himself  in  no  hurry  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  estates  either  at  Dimden  or  at  Dewry 
Hall,  but  his  title  was  not  the  less  generally  recognised 
and  his  rights  undisputed.  His  brother,  indeed,  lay  for 
many  weeks  ill  at  Dimden  House ;  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  feelings,  which  those  around  him  did  not 
rightly  comprehend,  besought  Lord  Dewry  not  to  visit 
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him  till  his  strength  was  recovered,  or  till  liis  death  was 
near.  '  - 

Edward  de  Vaux  still  remained  at  his  uncle's  cottage  at 

the  little  town  of ,  tended  by  its  owner  with  all  the 

care  and  affection  of  a  father.  His  recovery  was  some- 
what tedious  indeed ;  and  it  was  long  ere  the  surgeons 
permitted  him  to  rise.  From  that  period,  however,  his 
convalescence  proceeded  more  rapidly,  and  the  kind 
tone  of  all  his  uncle's  conversation — the  hope,  the 
cheerfulness,  the  sunshine,  that  beamed  through  it  all 
— tended  to  sooth  his  mind,  and  turn  it  from  every  thing 
that  was  painful  in  his  situation.  At  length  it  was 
announced  that  he  might  with  safety  drive  over  to  Dim- 
den  to  see  his  father :  and  on  the  day  preceding  that 
on  which  he  went,  as  soon  as  the  short  twilight  of  winter 
was  over,  Lord  Dewry  ordered  his  doors  to  be  closed 
against  all  the  world ;  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
room — as  was  his  custom  when  he  spoke  on  matters  of 
deep  interest — while  his  nephew  lay  on  the  couch  beside 
him,  he  entered  into  the  long  promised  explanation  of 
his  past  conduct. 

'*  I  need  not  recapitulate,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said,  **  all 
that  you  have  alresldy  heard,  nor  tell  you  how  bitterly 
I  suffered  from  a  loss,  the  pain  of  which  can  never  be 
wholly  forgotten.  At  the  time  it  nearly  drove  me  mad. 
At  all  events  it  made  me  look  upon  every  thing  in  na- 
ture through  a  false  medium,  made  me  hate  mankind, 
loath  even  the  society  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends, 
and  find  agony  rather  than  consolation  in  the  sight  of 
th^  infant  which  my  lost  angel  had  left  me,  and  which 
to  a  more  sane  and  less  impatient  spirit  would  have 
been  a  source  of  joy  and  comfort  to  my  latest  hour.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  these  feelings, 
that  I  suddenly  met  my  brother  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Morley  House,  while  I  was  riding  over  to  the  county 
town,  with  the  purpose  of  giving  him  such  a  sum  as  I 
could  spare  at  the  time,  but  of  refusing  the  greater  part 
of  the  assistance  he  demanded.  I  had  many  other 
causes  for  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  his  conduct  besides 
his  boundless  extravagance;  but  of  those  causes  we 
need  not  speak.  I  acknowledge  that  I  treated  him 
harshly ;  and  that,  not  contented  with  rejecting  his  de- 
mand, I  rejected  it  in  that  stem  and  peremptory  tone 
which  was  in  some  degree  cruel,  for  fiprief  had  hardened 
roe  for  the  time  a^inst  all  those  things  to  which  at 
Other  moments  I  yielded  most  willingly.    He  pleaded 
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more  earnestly,  more  humbly,  than  Qould  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  who  had  no  small  share  of  pride ;  but  I 
refused  to  hear,  and-only  repeated  my  determination. 
Words  of  great  bitterness  passed  between  us ;  and  at 
length  he  drew  forth  a  pis^tol,  saying  that  nothing  was 
left  him  but  death  or  dishonour,  aad  that  he  preferred 
the  former.    I  remember  not  the  exact  words  of  my 
reply;  but  they  were  galling,  bitter,  and  ungenerous; 
and  as  1  spoke  them,  I  spurred  on  my  horse.     The  next 
moment  there  came  a  loud  report,  a  giddiness  of  my 
eyes,  and  I  felt  myself  reel  in  the  saddle.    For  the 
moment  my  powers  over  my  horse  were  lost ;  and 
taking  fright  at  the  sound,  he  plunged  down  the  bank, 
lost  his  footing,  and  slipped  into  the  river.     Nay,  Ed- 
ward, look  not  so  distressed,  remember  the  shot  might 
be  accidental;  my  brother  was  following  me  eagerly  at 
the  time,  with  the  weapon  in  his  hand  which  he  had 
threatened  to  raise  against  his  own  life :  a  plunge  of  his 
horse,  a  false  step,  an  accidental  movement,  might  dis- 
charge the  pistol  without  his  will.    I  am   wiUing  to 
believe  it  so ;  and  I  have  never  inquired  further.    If  you 
are  wise,  Edward  de  Vaux*-if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
inquire  no  further  either.    There  are  few  situations  in 
which  doubts  are  preferable  to  certainty,  but  there  are 
some,  and  this  is  one.    Suffice  it  that,  whatever  your 
father^s  intention  was,  he  was  driven  at  that  moment, 
both  by  despair  and  by  a  brother^s  harshness,  to  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  could  hardly  be  held  responsible  for 
his  own  actions.    I  forgive  him  from  my  heart  for  that 
deed,  though  others  have  taken  place  lately  which  I  fear  I 
cannot  forgive— at  least  not  as  yet.    But  of  these  no 
more :  1  seek  not  to  be  your  father's  accuser.     1  would 
rather  exculpate  him  as  far  as  possible.'^ 

De  Yaux  sighed  deeply,  and  still  kept  his  hands  clasped 
over  his  eyes,  for  he  could  not  but  feel  that  his  uncle 
willingly  deceived  himself,  in  order  to  palliate  the  actions 
of  his  father.  "Let  me  now  turn,"  continued  Lord 
Dewry,  "  to  my  own  fate  and  conduct.  The  wound  1 
had  received,  though  not  dangerous — having  passed  ob- 
liquely along  the  back  of  my  head  and  neck,  only  slightly 
grazing  the  bone — was  sufficient  to  stun  and  confuse 
me ;  and  although  in  the  plunge  into  the  water  I  was 
thrown  free  of  the  horse,  I  should  certainly  have 
been  drowned,  had  it  not  been  for  the  activity  and  cour- 
age of  the  gipsy  Pharold.  I  knew  little  that  passed  till 
I  found  myself  lying  on  the  moss,  in  the  thick  wood 
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aboye  Morley  Point,  with  two  gipsies  standing  by  me, 
one  of  whom  was  my  deliverer.  I  was  still  bleeding 
profusely;  and  Pharold  was  in  the  very  act  of  sending 
his  comrade  for  help  to  bear  me  home.  My  first  words, 
however,  were  directed  to  stop  him ;  and  I  besought 
the  companion  of  my  boyhood  to  have  me  carried  to 
the  tents  of  his  people,  and  to  conceal  my  escape  from 
evenr  one.  The  very  first  impulse  on  recovering  my 
recollection  had  been  to  execute  a  plan,  which  had 
often  ^eccQrred  to  -me  within  the  last  few  weeks  pre- 
▼ious  to  that  time,  of  abandoning  state,  and  station,  and 
society  altogether,  and  wasting  away  the  rest  of  my 
days  m  grief  and  mourning.  Had  I  been  a  Roman 
Catholic  at  my  wife's  death,  I  should  certainly  have 
devoted  myself  to  the  cloister ;  and  the  only  considera- 
tion which  had  prevented  me  from  quitting  England  and 
all  my  former  connections,  had  been  the  thought  of  the 
inquiries  and  the  search  that  would  be  made  for  me,  and 
the  annoyance  to  which  such  proceedings  might  subject 
me.  Now,  however,  the  opportunity  was  before  me. 
I  easily  gathered,  or  rather  divined  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  found  myself,  that  no  one  was  ac- 
quainted with  my  being  still  in  life  but  the  gipsy  and 
his  comrade :  I  knew  that  my  child,  with  an  ample  for- 
tune and  numerous  connections,  would  be  well  pro- 
tected and  cherished  by  my  sister ;  and  I  resolved  in- 
stantly to  seize  the  only  opportunity  I  might  ever  have 
of  quitting  without  inquiry  or  pursuit,  scenes  that  were 
fall  of  painful  memories,  and  society  which  I  detested. 
The  rest  was  easily  arranged.  I  felt  that  I  was  but 
slightly  wounded.  Pharold  would  have  done  whatever 
I  chose  to  dictate  on  earth ;  and  I  was  borne  to  the 
gipsies'  tents,  and  tended  with  as  much  care  and  skill 
as  if  I  had  lain  in  a  palace,  surrounded  by  friends  and 
servants. 

*'  None  knew  me  personally  but  Pharold  himself;  and 
he  pledged  himself  solemnly  to  conceal  the  fact  of  my 
existence  from  every  one.  It  was  agreed  that  his  tribe 
should  instantly  remove  to  a  distance,  carrying  me  with 
them ;  while  he  remained,  in  order  to  watch  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  of  my  family,  and  give  me  infor- 
mation thereof.  He  was  absent  for  several  days ;  and 
when  at  length  he  rejoined  his  people,  I  found  that  he 
had  been  himself  arrested,  and  in  some  degree  suspected 
of  having  murdered  me.  He  told  me,  nowever,  that 
my  brother  haul  been  the  first  to  assert  his  innocence, 
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and  to  effect  his  liberation.  This  conduct  pleased  me ; 
and  I  resolved  to  linger  in  England  some  time  longer,  in 
order  to  mark  your  father^s  afCsr  proceedings.  Through 
the  exertions  of  Pharold,  I  learned  all  that  took  place. 
I  found  that,  however  he  might  have  acted  in  other 
circumstances,  my  brother  acted  nobly  towards  my 
child ;  and  1  took  some  pleasure,  the  first  that  I  had 
known  for  months,  in  viewing  the  emotions  of  his  heart 
through  the  conduct  to  which  they  led.  The  pleasure, 
however,  was  of  a  very  mingled  nature  ;.  and  at  length 
I  prepared  to  set  out  for  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  thence  to  America.  At  Holyhead  I  removed 
from  the  tents  of  the  gipsies,  with  whom  I  had  hitherto 
continued,  because  I  was  aware  that  Sir  William 
Ryder,  an  old  acquaintance  both  of  my  brother's  and 
my  own,  was  to  visit  Pharold  on  Edward's  account, 
in  order  to  ensure  more  perfectly  the  gipsy's  silence. 
He  came  at  length,  but  in  coming  his  horse  took  fright, 
threw  him,  and  nearly  killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  like- 
wise was  borne  into  the  gipsies'  tents,  and  for  some 
days  hovered  between  life  and  death.  1  saw  him  often, 
without  bein^  seen,  and  many  a  time  as  I  stood  in  the 
shadow,  while  Pharold  conversed  with  him,  I  heard 
him  express  bitter  sorrow  and  repentance  for  all  the 
follies  into  which  he  had  been  led,  and  depict  vividly 
the  writhings  of  a  noble  spirit  under  the  consciousness 
of  having  dipped  deeply  in  vice  and  become  a  par- 
ticipator m  crime.  1  became  interested  in  him,  and  de- 
termined in  other  lands — for  he  also  was  following 
exactly  the  same  track  towards  America  as  myself^to 
let  him  know  of  my  existence  ;  which  would  at  least 
relieve  a  part  of  the  load  under  which  he  suffered.  He 
partially  recovered,  and  proceeded  to  Ireland ;  but  he 
never  reached  America ;  for  ere  he  could  embark,  the 
consequences  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  in  his  fall 
assumed  a  severe  character,  and  at  a  small  inn,  in  a 
small  and  wretched  Irish  port,  1  found  him  dvin^  and 
alone.  His  surprise  on  seeing  me  had  nearly  killed 
him ;  but  he  soon  regained  composure,  and  I  remained 
with  him  till  his  last  hour. 

"  By  his  advice,  and  authorized  by  his  own  hand,  I 
took  his  name ;  and  by  means  of  papers  which  he  gave 
me  at  his  death,  have  received  ever  since  the  annuity  of 
a  thousand  per  annum,  which  my  brother  had  settled 
upon  him ;  nor  did  1  think  myself  unjusti/ied  in  either 
of  these  actions,  for  I  only  assumed  a  rank  inferior  to 
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my  own,  and  received  money  which  to  all  intents  and 

Purposes  was  mine.  However,  as  Sir  William  Ryder 
ad  a  numerous  acquaintance,  it  became  necessary  to 
fix  my  abode  in  such  a  spot  as  would  remove  every 
chance  of  my  assumed  name  being  questioned.  My 
feelings  too  at  this  time  led  me  to  seek  solitude,  and  an 
entire  change,  not  only  of  scene,  but  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life.  Thus  I  retired  to  the  spot  where  you 
found  me,  during  the  late  war ;  and  there,  in  the  midst 
of  savage  life,  and  various  sources  of  interest  and  ex- 
citement, I  gradually  recovered  calmness  and  peace. 
Of  my  life  in  America  I  need  give  you  no  picture,  as 
you  have  seen  how  it  passed ;  and  I  have  now  only  to 
explain  further  the  motives  of  my  return. 

'*  Every  human  thing  is  weak  in  its  resolves,  and  I 
not  less  than  others;  but  still,  in  some  degree,  it  is 
happy  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  our  determinations  are 
always  the  children  of  circumstances,  and  upon  circum- 
stances also  must  their  execution  ever  depend.  Like 
a  madman  and  a  fool,  I  had  fancied  that  in  Marian's 
mother  I  had  found  imperishable  happiness ;  and  when 
she  was  suddenly  snatched  from  me,  my  whole  feelingSt 
my  very  soul,  seemed  turned  into  bitterness  and  disap- 
pointment. In  bitterness  ^nd  disappointment,  then,  I 
had  resolved  never  to  love  another  human  being,  and 
to  cast  off  every  tie  that  could  bind  me  to  human  affec- 
tions: but  time  brought  resignation  and  consolation; 
and  a  longing,  a  thirst  to  see  my  child  and  my  nifitive 
land  often  came  upon  me  with  overpowering  force.  I 
sought  not  to  resume  wealth  or  station.  I  sought  not 
to  mingle  again  in  cultivated  society ;  but  the  yearning 
of  the  heart  of  a  father  and  a  man  towards  my  daughter 
and  my  country  were  sometimes  hardly  to  be  resisted. 
That  mv  child  was  well,  happy,  and  protected,  I  learned 
from  tlie  constant  correspondence  which  I  kept  up  with 
the  gipsy  Pharold ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  interest 
which  I  took  in  the  wild  tribes  around  me,  and  the  love ' 
they  evinced  towards  me,  acted  as  a  strong  tie  to  the 
land  in  which  I  had  settled.  I  wavered  often,  but  I 
resisted  long ;  till,  at  length,  I  became  acquainted  with 
your  admirable  friend  Manners,  and  through  him  first  per« 
sonally  knew  yourself.  Your  very  name  was  full  of  in- 
terest to  me ;  but  how  much  was  that  interest  increased 
when,  by  some  casual  words  which  passed  between 
you  and  your  friend,  I  learned  that  you  were  destined  to 
become  the  husband  of  my  only  child.    All  the  faults  of 
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Sour  father^s  character  rose  up  before  my  imagination; 
is  very  faults  towards  your  mother  were  remembered ; 
and  when  I  pictured  to  myself  my  dear  Marian  suffering 
under  similar  conduct,  my  heart  was  in  an  agony  of 
doubt  and  apprehension.  From  that  moment  I  watched 
your  every  word  ^nd  action  with  eager  anxiety,  striving 
to  judge  your  mind  and  heart.  I  did  judge  you,  Edward, 
and  I  judged  you  wrongly.  There  was  a  fastidiousness, 
an  irritability,  an  impatience,  a  degree  of  pride,  that 
put  me  strongly  in  mmd  of  your  father ;  and  although  I 
thought  I  saw  some  nobler  traits,  yet  I  was  anxious, 
doubtful,  ill  at  ease ;  and  I  determined,  at  any  risk,  at 
any  cost,  to  try  you  to  the  ul^rmost,  ere  you  received 
the  fate  of  my  child,  into  your  hands.  I  did  try  you, 
Edward,  and  somewhat  too  severely ;  and  both  for 
having  mistaken  your  nature,  and  made  you  suffer 
deeply,  I  now  ask  your  forgiveness.  At  the  time  you 
left  me,  I  was  engaged  in  negotiating  the  purchase  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  to  be  reserved  for  certain  tribes  of 
In£ans,  but  a  lar^r  sum  was  required  than  I  could 
command;  and  this,  with  the  other  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned,  hastened  my  return  to  England.  I 
arrived  in  my  native  country  even  before  you  did ;  but 
a  thousand  difficulties  surrounded  me  which  I  had  not 
foreseen;  and  my  anxiety  and  eagerness  made  me  act 
with  less  caution  than  I  should  have  done.  I  had  no 
agent  in  whom  I  could  confide  but  the  gipsy  Pharold ; 
and  although  he  wrought  in  every  thing  exactly  under 
my  directions,  yet  a  thousand  circumstances,  over 
which  we  had  no  control,  turned  our  actions  from  their 
course,  and  led  to  results  that  neither  of  us  anticipated. 
My  intention  was  not  to  claim  either  my  name  or  my 
estates,  if  I  found  that  you  were  worthy  of  my  child :  but 
I  have  been  forced  forward,  from  step  to  step,  as  if  by 
the  strong  hand  of  fate,  till  at  length  it  became  an  im- 
perative duty  to  disclose  myself^  in  order  to  deliver  the 
innocent  from  persecution.  One  satisfaction,  however, 
I  have  obtained,  which  is,  that  I  can  now  feel  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  man  to  whom  I  leave  the  happiness 
of  my  child  in  charge.  Remember  also,  Edward,  that 
I  have  resumed  my  own  rights,  without  compromising 
the  honour  or  reputation  of  your  father — " 

"Indeed!  indeed!"  cried  De  Vaux,  starting  up,  and 
grasping  his  uncle's  hands.  "  Thanks,  thanks,  my  dear 
sir!  That  is  a  blessed  relief  indeed!  But  will  not 
people  suspect—" 
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"  They  cannot  do  so  reasonably,"  replied  Lord 
Dewry.  "  The  secret,  my  dear  boy,  remains  with  you 
and  me  alone,  and  never  to  a  living  creature  shall  it  pass 
my  lips,  as  I  hope  for  happiness  hereafter." 

'*  But  the  gipsy !"  cried  De  Vaux,  "  the  gipsy !" 

"  The  gipsy  is  no  more !"  replied  his  uncle,  a  shade 
coming  over  his  countenance.  **  Persecution  and  severe 
laws  have  driven  him  to  despair,  and  despair  to  death. 
And  now,  Edward,  to-morrow  you  are  about  to  visit 
your  father ;  in  regard  to  letting  him  know  what  infor- 
mation you  possess,  act  as  you  shall  think  fit.  Were 
I  in  your  circumstancel^f  possible,  I  should  conceal 
from  him  that  I  knew  aught  beyond  common  report ; 
but  if  you  do  communicate  to  him  the  knowledge  you 
have  obtained,  add  that  for  all  and  every  fault  towards 
myself  I  forgive  him  from  my  heart  and  soul,  but  that 
his  conduct  towards  Pharold  the  gipsy  rests  dark  upon 
my  mind ;  and  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  if  we  did 
not  meet  again  till  time  had  softened  the  remembrance. 
Present  him,  Edward,  with  this  packet  also.  It  con- 
tains a  deed  which  will  prevent  him  from  feeling  any 
great  change  of  fortune  from  my  return." 

De  Vaux  coloured  as  he  took  it;  and  his  uncle 
added, — 

''You  must  not  again  make  me  deem  you  proud, 
Edward." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  De  Vaux.  "  What  I 
have  suffered  has  not  only  been  a  trial,  but  will,  I  trust, 
prove  a  cure ;  for  the  errors  that  you  saw  and  justly 
feared,  were  fully  as  real  as  apparent.  I  cannot  but  feel 
pained,  however,  that  we  should  have  so  small  a  right 
to  expect — to  expect — ^^  He  paused,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  added, — '*  to  expect  bounty  at  the  hand 
which  now  bestows  it." 

*'  Call  it  not  bounty,  my  dear  Edward,"  answered  his 
nncle, ''  nor  couple  yourself  with  others  in  any  shape, 
for  in  this  deed  you  are  in  no  degree  interested.  The 
fortune  which  Marian  inherits  from  her  mother  will  renr 
der  you  independent,  till  my  death  renders  you  wealthy. 
And  now  to  conclude,  ere  I  wish^  you  good-night ; — I 
have  been  forced  to  speak  to  you  long  of  your  father.  In 
doing  80,  though  I  have  tried  not  to  spare  my  own  faults, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  dwell  for  long  upon  his  ;  but  I 
have  done  so  once  for  all,  and  I  never  more  mention 
them  again,  either  to  his  son  or  to  any  one  else.    It  has 
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been  as  painful  for  me  to  speak,  as  for  you  to  hear.    It 
is  oven  and  now,  good-night  !'* 

We  might  dwell  longer  upon  the  feelings  of  Edward  de 
Vaux;  but  we  have  only  space  left  for  his  actions. 
The  next  morning  early  he  set  out  to  visit  his  parent, 
and  it  was  late  ere  he  returned.  When  he  did  so,  how- 
f  ever,  he  announced  to  his  uncle  that,  although  still  un- 
well, his  father  had  quitted  Dimden,  and  removed  a  few 
stages  on  his  journey  to  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
in  which  he  had  determined  to  fix  his  residence. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,"  he  added,  "  every  induce- 
ment, but  one,  would  lead  riW  to  remain  here,  in  the 
scenes  wherein  I  have  been  brought  up,  which  are  fall 
of  sweet  recollections,  and  which  contain  her  I  love  the 
best  on  earth.  Nevertheless,  he  is  my  father ;  and  I 
cannot  suffer  him  to  linger  through  the  hours  of  sick- 
ness, in  sorrow,  dejection,  and  solitude,  when,  perhaps, 
the  society  of  his  son  may  give  him  consolation,  or,  at 
least,  afford  some  diversion  to  his  thoughts.  To-morrow, 
therefore,  I  will  see  Marian ;  and  then,  if  the  surgeons 
will  let  me,  will  set  off  to  follow  my  father.  As  soon 
as  his  illness  is  terminated,"  and  he  spoke  with  a  look  of 
pain  and  apprehension,  **  I  will  return,  and  claim  a  prom- 
ise which  is  more  valuable  to  me  than  life;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  know  that  none  who  are  dear  to  me  will 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  having  in  this  instance  pre- 
ferred duty  to  happiness." 

Lord  Dewry  made  no  opposition  to  his  purpose,  and  it 
was  accordingly  executed.  Two  months  elapsed  with- 
out any  event  of  importance.  Lord  Dewry  took  posses- 
sion of  his  rights  again ;  and  rumour  and  gossip,  at  every 
fresh  incident  in  our  drama,  revived  more  and  more 
faintly,  till  at  length  they  died  away,  and  gave  place  to 
newer  things.  The  body  of  the  gipsy  Pharold  was 
never  found ;  and  a  vague  report  spread  over  the  coun- 
try that  he  was  not  dead,  but  had  returned  to  his  people, 
and  had  been  seen  in  several  places  by  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  person;  but  the  origin  of  this 
report  could  not  be  traced ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  The 
Gipsy  never  again  presented  himself  before  any  of  the 
family  of  De  Vaux.  The  tribe  which  he  had  led  disap- 
peared from  the  country ;  and  whither  their  wanderings 
conducted  them,  or  what  was  their  fate,  the  writer  of 
this  book  cannot  tell,  though  it  appears  that  Mr.  Arden, 
that  indefatigable  magistrate,  pursued  them  with  his 
usual  vigour,  on  the  charge  of  deer-stealing  and  murdefi 
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but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to  identify  any  of 
the  parties.  In  the  mean  while  two  inducements  led 
Lord  Dewry  to  establish  his  permanent  residence  *at 
Dimden,  rather  than  at  the  newer  mansion  which  his 
brother  had  inhabited ;  first,  that  it  was  full  of  memories  ^ 
that  he  loved ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  wa§  near  those  who 
were  the  dearest  to  him  on  earth.  Colonel  Manners, 
for  his  part,  had  prolonged  his  stay  at  Morley  House 
for  some  time ;  but  he  then  returned  to  London,  promis- 
ing faithfully  to  renew  his  visit,  when  the  same  cause 
which  had  brought  him  first  into  that  part  of  England 
was  again  urged  as  a  ple^for  revisiting  it.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  all  his  military  acquaintances,  however,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Colonel  Manners  resigned 
the  command  of  his  regiment,  and  retired  upon  half 
pay.  Various  causes  were  assigned  for  this  proceed- 
ing ;  but  the  real  motive  lay  hidden  in  his  own  bosom, 
deeper  than  he  liked  Jto  own  even  to  himself. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  Edward  de  Yaux 
wrote  often  to  his  uncle,  and  still  more  frequently  to 
Marian ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  mouths  the  peer  received 
a  letter  in  which  his  brother's  handwriting  was  faintly 
to  be  traced.    It  was  short,  and  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  My  Lord, 
'^  I  am  dying ;  and  a  few  days  are  all  that  remains  to 
me  of  life ;  I  therefore  venture  to  ask  that  you  would 
see  me  once  more  before  we  part — ^perhaps  for  ever.  I 
would  fain  receive  your  forgiveness  from  your  own  lips. 
I  would  fain  tell  you  how  that  remorse — which  led  me 
on  to  new  crimes  and  more  intense  sufferings  at  every 
step,  while  it  was  the  companion  of  terror  and  despait^— 
has  conducted  me  to  repentance  and  consolation,  now 
that  the  burden  has  been  lightened  by  your  return.  I 
have  not  only  wronged  you,  but  I  have  fearfully  wronged 
others,  and  I  acknowledge  itwith  sorrow  and  with  shame. 
Nor  will  I  attempt  to  excuse  or  palliate  any  part  of  my 
conduct ;  for  you,  whose  life  has  passed  without  spot, 
cannot  tell  the  goading  power  of  that  fiery  scourge  with 
which  one  great  crime  drives  us  on  to  a  thousand  more, 
in  order  to  conceal  it.  My  cruel,  I  might  almost  say  in- 
sane, persecution  of  an  unhappy  man  who,  as  I  hear,  is 
now  no  more,  had  such  feelings  for  its  cause;  but  I 
know  too  well  that  if  my  deep  and  bitter  repentance  be 
not  accepted  by  the  Almighty,  it  will  be  no  vindication 
of  a  great  crime  to  urge  that  it  was  the  consequence  of 
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another.  In  regard  to  my  offences  towards  yourself,  I 
have  been  punished  by  twenty  years  of  those  torments 
which  have  been  assigned  to  hell  itself-^the  worm  that 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  But  this  is 
not  enough;  and  if  I  did  not  trust  that  the  deep  repent- 
ance which  I  feel  may  obtain  some  better  expiation  of 
my.  offences  than  my  own  sufferings  ean  afford,  I  should 
die  without  hope.  1  do  hope,  however,  that  mercy 
may  be  found;  and  oh,  my  brother,  let  me  beseech  you 
to  encourage  that  trust,  by  seeing  me,  and  assuring  me 
of  your  full  forgiveness,  ere  I  go  to  another  world." 

The  peer  lost  not  a  moment,  and  arrived  at  his  bro- 
ther's bedside  before  the  last  scene  was  over.  He  found 
in  him,  however,  scarcely  a  trace  of  what  he  had  been 
even  three  montiis  before.  At  that  time,  intense  mental 
exertion  and  activity  had  apparently  given  him  power 
to  bear  up  under  all  the  load  that  pressed  upon  his  heart; 
but  the  sudden  re-appearance  of  hid  brother,  and  the 
events  which  accompanied  it,  seemed  to  have  broken, 
in  a  moment,  the  staff  under  his  hand,  and  he  had  fall«n 
at  once  into  age,  decrepitude,  and  decay. 
'  Lord  Dewry  and  Edward  de  Vaux  returned  not  long 
after  to  Dimden  Hall  in  deep  mourning ;  and  though  joy 
certainly  sparkled  in  the  lover's  eyes  as  he  once  more 
held  Marian  to  his  heart,  yet  for  many  weeks  he  was 
grave  and  sad,  and  only  recovered  his  cheerfulness  by 
degrees.  Nor  indeed  even  then  did  Edward  de  Vaux 
ever  resume  the  same  demeanour  which  he  had  formerly 
borne.  Sorrows,  anxieties,  and  humiliation  had  ren- 
dered him  grave ;  but  they  had  nevertheless  in  no  de- 
gree made  him  less  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  loved 
him.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  had  been  frivolous,  or 
fastidious,  or  irritable  in  his  nature,  had  been  removed ; 
and  in  the  trials  he  had  undergone  he  had  cast  away  the 
impatient  pride,  which  was  the  worst  quaUty  he  had  pos- 
sessed, and  had  obtained  a  calm  dignity,  which  ^ad  a 
better  and  a  nobler  foundation.  Marian  de  Vaux  did  all 
she  could  to  sooth,  to  comfort,  and  console  him ;  and  in 
the  end,  if  there  was  any  thing  on  earth  of  which  he  was 
proud,  it  was  of  the  love  and  the  conduct  of  her  he  was 
shortly  to  call  his  bride.  As  soon  as  De  Vaux  urged  the 
fulfilment  of  the  engagement  between  Marian  and  him- 
self, he  met  with  no  opposition ;  and  the  day  was  fixed. 
Mamiers  was  immediately  informed  of  the  fact ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  invitation  he  received,  came  down  to 
Morley  House  a  fortnight  before  the  time  appointed  for 
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the  marriage.  Even  six  or  eight  months  will  work  their 
change  in  every  one ;  and  Isadore  Falkland  remarked  that 
Colonel  Manners  neither  seemed  in  such  good  health 
nor  such  good  spirits  as  when  last  she  had  seen  him  : 
but  ere  the  ceremony  took  place,  in  the  air  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  cheerful  society  which  he  now  enjoyed,  he 
had  recovered  both ;  and  only  now  and  then  gave  way 
to  a  moment  or  two  of  absent  thought. 

All  was  now  gayety  and  cheerfulness :  and  as  nothing 
occurred  either  to  delay  the  wedding  again,  or  to  imbit- 
ter  the  after  lives  of  Edward  and  Marian,  de  Vaux,  we 
shall  pass  the  whole  over  with  the  fewest  possible 
words — they  were  united  and  were  happy. 

But  one  scene  more,  and  we  have  done.  On  the  day 
succeeding  that  of  the  wedding,  there  was,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  time,  a  grand  and  solemn  dinner 
given  at  Morley  House  to  all  the  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  now  the  height 
of  summer ;  and  though  men  sat  long  and  drank  deep  in 
those  days,  yet  people  who  were  sufficiently  reasonable 
tc  condemn  the  practice,  and  sufficiently  firm  to  con- 
temn an  idle  sneer,  could  rise  from  table  when  they 
liked,  even  then.  Thus,  about  an  hour  after  the  ladies 
had  retired,  and  just  as  the  sun's  lower  rim  touched  the 
horizon,  Colonel  Manners,  who  had  been  strangling  a 
whole  generation  of  yawns,  rose  and  sauntered  to  the 
window.  Mr.  Arden,  who  had  sat  next  to  him,  instantly 
seized  the  decanter,  and  exclaimed, ''  Come,  come,  co- 
lonel ;  your  glass  is  charged.'' 

"  Thank  you,*?  answered  Manners ;  "  I  do  not  drink 
any  more." 

**Poo,  poo,"  cried  the  magistrate;  "no  flinching, 
colonel ;  your  glass  is  charged — charged  to  the  muzzle ; 
and  a  gallant  soldier  like  you  will  never  refuse  to  fire  it 
off." 

"  1  am  on  half-pay,"  answered  Manners,  with  a  smile ; 
and  ihoving  towards  the  door,  notwithstanding  all  Mr. 
Arden's  objurgations,  he  left  the  room. 

In  the  drawing-room  he  found  the  ladies  scattered  in 
various  parties,  and  engaged  in  various  occupations. 
Mrs.  Falkland  was  paying  such  attention  to  her  guests 
as  the  circumstances  required ;  but  Isadore,  as  if  she 
had  quite  forgotten  them,  was  standing  at  the  far  bay 
window,  looking  at  the  setting  sun  and  thinking — 

Manners  advanced  as  quietly  as  possible  to  the  same 
spot,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  Miss  Falkland,  which 
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she  answered  in  the  same  tone.  It  was  a  low  one. 
The  conversation  might  thus  have  gone  on  for  a  long 
time  without  disturbing  any  one ;  ml  Lady  Margaret 
Simpson,  who  sat  at  the  other  side  of  the  foom,  was 
fond  of  being  a  third ;  and  in  about  five  minutes  she 
crossed  over  and  joined  them.    - 

*'  Well,  Colonel  Manners,''  she  said, ''  I  have  not  been 
able  tb  speak  a  word  to  you  all^dinner-time,  and  1  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  wedding.  Has  not  this  been  a 
Tery  fortunate  termination  to  dl  that  bad. business  1" 

*'  Most  satisfactory,  indeed,''  answered  Manners,  with 
a  glance  towards  Isadore,  who  looked  vexed  and  pro- 
yoked.  *^  I  doubt  not  that  De  Yaux  and  his  fair  bride 
are  fully  of  your  opinion." 

"  Oh,  they  of  course  think  so,"  rejoined  Lady  Mar- 
garet ;  "  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  marriage  is  a 
yery  right  and  very  proper  thing,  when  fortune,  and 
rank,  and  all  that  agree.  ]>o  you  not  think  so,  my  dear 
Miss  Falkland  V 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  answered  Isadore,  in  a  tone 
which  argued  a  doubt  whether  she  should  laugh  or  cry ; 
"  I  dare  say  it  is  a  very  proper  thing." 

**  Then  now  tell  me,"  cried  Lady  Margaret,  in  a  gay 
and  happy  tone  of  raillery — "  then  now  tell  me,  why 
you — ^who  I  know  have  had  three  very  good  offers 
mdeed — why  you  yourself  do  not  marry  1  Tell  me  the 
truth,  now." 

"  Oh,  certainly  I  will,"  answered  Isadore,  half  gayly, 
half  pettishly.  "  It  is,  I  suppose,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  marry  without  love ;  and  if  the  man 
that  I  could  love  does  not  choose  to  propose  to  me,  it 
is  quite  impossible,  you  know,  that  I  can  propose  to 
him." 

God  knows  whether  the  colour  that  spread  over 
Isadore's  face  came  from  within  or  without, — whether  it 
was  a  rush  of  warm  blood  from  some  deep  source  in  her 
heart,  or  the  warm  beams  of  the  setting  sun  reflected 
from  the  damask  curtain  on  her  cheek.  However  that 
might  be,  she  felt  that  the  crimson  was  growing  too 
deep,  and  turning  round,  upon  some  light  excuse,  she 
left  the  room.  Manners  remained  for  a  moment  or  two 
to  hear  some  more  of  her  ladyship's  pleasantries ;  and 
then  declaring  that  he  could  not  abandon,  even  for  the 
pleasure  of  her  society,  his  sunset  walk  in  the  garden,  he 
»trolled  out  through  the  anteroom,  which  was  not  the  way 
Aat  Isadore  had  taken.     When  he  reached  the  lobby, 
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however,  he  remembered  that  there  was  a  certain  masic- 
room,  of  which  he  had  remarked  that  Tsadore  Falkland 
had  lately  become  extremely  fond,  and  as  he  had  by 
this  time  acquired  a  strong  liking  for  the  things  that 
she  liked,  he  turned  his  steps  thither  instead  of  to  the 
garden. 

No  sooner  did  he  open  the  door,  than  he  beheld  Miss 
Falkland  seated  near  the  window,  with  a  handkerchief 
in  her  hand,  engaged  in  the  somewhat  sad  occupation 
of  wiping  tears  from  her  eyes.  '*  Good  God,  Colonel 
Manners  !'*  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  appeared, 
"  leave  me,  leave  me,  I  beg." 

.  But  Manners  did  not  obey.  On  the  contrary,  ad- 
vancing rapidly  towards  her,  he  took  her  hand,  saying, 
**  Miss  Falkland,  I  am  either  the  most  happy  or  the  most 
miserable  of  men.  I  have  broken  through  all  my  reso- 
lutions ;  I  have  exposed  myself  to  love,  where  I  have 
no  right  to  entertain  a  hope ;  I  love  for  the  first  time, 
deeply,  passionately,  sincerely,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  that  passion  shall  be  my  curse  or  my  blessing.^' 

Isadore  reined  not,  but  her  tears  burst  forth  more 
vehemently  than  before;  and  the  hand  that  Manners 
bad  taken  remained  trembling  in  his.  Manners  pressed 
her  to  his  heart ;  and  Isadore  ended  her  flood  of  tears 
upon  his  bosom.  ^m^^ 

It  was  nearly  three  months  after  this  event  ere  Isadore 
Falkland  a^in  met  Lady  Margaret  Simpson ;  and  then 
her  ladyship's  first  exclamation  was,  **  Goodness,  my 
dear  Miss  Falkland,  they  tell  me  you  are  going  to  be 
married  to  Colonel  Manners !  Well,  I  do  declare,  when 
you  are  so  very  handsome,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  is 
80  ugly." 

"Ugly!"  cried  Idladore.  "Urfy!  Lady  Margaret! 
He  is  the  handsomest  man  in  dl  the  wond !"  and  she 
continued  to  think  so  to  her  dying  day. 
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THE  SMUGGLER  By  J. 
Banim,  Esq.     In  3  vols.  ISmo. 

THE  DENOUNCED.  By 
J.  Banih,  Esq.  In  S  vols. 
ISmo. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OP 
CALEB  WILLIAMS.  By 
William  Godwin,  Esq.  In 
3  vols.  ISmo. 

CLOUDESLEY.  By  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  Esq.  In  S  vols. 
ISmo. 

JACQUELINE  OF  HOL- 
LAND.  By  Thomas  C.  Geat. 
TAN,  Esq.     In  2  vols.  ISmo. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  BRU- 
GES: By  Thomas  C.  Giat- 
TAN,  Esq.     In  S  vols.  ISmo. 

TRAITS  OF  TRAVEL. 
Bj  Thomas  C.  Gkattan,  Esq. 
In  S  vols.  ISmo. 

TALES  OF  THE  EARLY 
AGES.  By  Hobacb  Smith, 
Esq.     In  S  vols.  ISmo. 

WALTER  COLYTON. 
By  HoRACB  Smith,  Esq.  In 
S  vols.  ISmo.  . 

THE  NEW  FOREST.  By 
HoRACB  Smith,  Esq.  In 
Svols.  r^mo. 

WAVERLEY ;  or,  TIS 
SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE.  By 
Sir  Waltsb  Scott.  In  S  vols. 
ISmo.  Revised,  corrected, 
and  enlarged  by  the  Aiithor. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE 
CANONGATE.  By  Sir 
Walter  Soott.  In  S  vols. 
lSnx>. 

TALES  OF  MY  LAND- 
LORD. Fourth  Series.  Com- 
prising Castle  Dangerous  and 
Robert  of  Paris.  By  Sir 
Waltbb  Scott.  In  3  vols. 
13mo. 


Ngvelt  PMUktd  ty  Harper  4  Broiher*, 


THE  RIVALS.  In  2  vols. 
12mo. 

THE  WHIGS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND: or,  the  Last  of  the 
Stuarts.  An  Hktorical  Ro- 
mance of  the  Scottish  Persecu- 
tion.    In  2  vols.  12ino. 

THE  COUNTRY  CU- 
RATE.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

ALMACK'S  REVISITED; 
or  Herbert  Milton.  In  2  vols. 
12mo. 

THE  FALSE  STEP ;  and 
THE  SISTERS.  In  2  vols. 
12mo. 

MISERRIMUS.  A  Story. 
18mo. 

TALES  OF  MILITARY 
LIFE.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

TALES  OF  THE  WEST. 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  ENGLISH  AT 
HOME.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

RYBRENT  DE  CRUCE. 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

WALDEGRAVE.  In 
2  vols.  .12mo. 

PEACE  CAMPAIGNS  OF 
A  CORNET.     2  vols.   12mo. 

ECARTE  ;  or,  the  Salons 
of  Paris.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  SKETCH-BOOK  op 
FASHION.  By  Mrs.  Gom«. 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

TALES  AND  SKETCHES, 
such  as  they  are.  By  W.  L. 
Stone,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE 
PLANTAGENETS.  An  His- 
torical Romance.  In  2  vols. 
l2roo. 

THE  SCHOOL  or  FASH- 
ION.    A  Novel.     In   2   vols. 

12D10. 


TWO  OLD  MKN'S 
TALES.  The  "Deformed," 
and  the  **  Admiral's  Daughter." 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

SPECULATION.  A  Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Traits  and 
Traditions  of  Portugal.''  In  2 
vols.  12mo. 

NOVELLETTES  OF  A 
TRAVELLER;  or  Odds  and 
Ends  irom  the  Knapsack  of 
Thomas  Singularity.  Edited 
by  H.  J.  NoTT.   2  vols.  12mo.     « 

BERNARDO  DEL  CAR^ 
PIO.  An  Historical  Novel  of 
the  Eighth  Century.  From 
the  Spanish  of  Don  Joigo 
Montgomery.     12mo.  i 

THE  ATLANTIC  CLUB- 
BOOK:  being  Sketches  in 
Verse  and  Prose,  bv  Various 
Authors.     In  2  vo.8.  12mo. 

THE  KENTUCKIAN  IN 
NEW-YORK  :  or,  the  Adven- 
tures of  Three  Southerns.  By 
a  Virginian.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

GUY  RIVERS.  A  Tale 
of  Georgia.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Martin  Faber."  In  2  vols. 
12mo. 

FRANK  ORBY.  By  One 
of  the  Eleven.     2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  HEIRESS.  In2voU. 
12mo. 

STORIES  OF  A  BRIDE 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

STRATl'ON  HILL.  A 
Tale  of  the  Civil  Wars.  12mo. 

THE  FROLICS  or  PUCK. 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

PRIVATE  LIFE.  •  In  2 
vols.  12nio. 

THE    SEPARATION.     A  ^Z" 
Novel.     In  3  vols.   12mo. 


Works  PvMished  by  Harper  4  BroOurM. 


THE  PLAYS  OF  PHILIP 
MASSINGER.  Adapted  to 
Family  Reading,  and  the  use 
of  Yoiine  Persons.  In  3  vols. 
18mo.  With  a  Portrait. 

THE  DRAMATIC 
WORKS  OP  JOHN  FORD : 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory.   In  2  Yols.  18mo. 

THE  DOOM  OF  DEVOR. 
GOIL,    a     Melodrama. — ^AU- 
CHINDRANE ;  or,  the  Ayr- 
•  shire  Tragedy.     By  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Bart.     12mo. 

DRAMATIC  SCENES 
FROM  REAL  LIFE.  By 
Lady  Mobgan.     12mo. 

THE  SIAMESE  TWINS. 
With  other  Poems.  By  E.  L. 
BuLWES,  M.P.     12mo. 

POEM  DELIVERED  BE- 
FORE THE  SOCIETY  OF 
UNITED  BROTHERS,  at 
Brown  University.  With 
other  Poems.  By  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis.    8to. 

ATALANTIS.  A  Story  of 
the  Sea.     Svo. 

THE  RIVALS  op  ESTE, 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
James  G.  Brooks,  and  Mary 
E-  Brooks.     12mo. 

TUTTI  FRUTTI.  By  the 
Author  of  "The  Tour  of  a 
German  Prince."     12mo. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS OF  R.  C.  SANDS. 
In  2  vols.  Svo. 

THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE ; 
or,  Notes  of  a  Traveller 
through  some  of  the  Middle 
and  Northern  States.     12mo. 

DOMESTIC     MANNERS 
.  OF  THE  AMERICANS.    By 
Mrs.  Trollope.     Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Svo.     Plates. 


THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  A 

COUNTRY  clergyman: 

ISmo. 

LEXICON  MEDICUM , 
OR,  MEDICAL  DICTION^ 
ARY.  By  R.  Hooraft,  M.D. 
With  Additions  from  American 
Authors,  by  Samvsl  Asbelt, 
M.D.    8to. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP 
PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 
By  S.  CooPKK,  M.D.  With 
nimierous  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, embracing  all  the  Prin- 
cipal American  Improvements. 
By  D.  M.  RsESK,  M.D.    Svo. 

APICIAN  MORSELS ,  or. 
Tales  of  the  Table,  KitchoH 
and  Larder.     I2mo. 

A  TREATISE  ON 
SHADES  AND  SHADOWS, 
AND  LINEAR  PERSPEC- 
TIVE.    By  C.  Davi«s.    8vo. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE 
AEGEAN.  By  Jamss  Emxb- 
soN,  Esq.    Svo. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON 
PROFESSIONS,  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  EMIGRATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA.  By  Rev.  I. 
FiDLER.     12mo. 

NARRATIVE  OF  VOY- 
AGES UNDERTAKEN  TO 
EXPLORE  THE  SHORES 
OF  AFRICA,  ARABIA,  AND 
MADAOASCAR,  by  com- 
mand- Mf  the  Lords  Commu- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty.  By 
Capt.  W.  F.  W.  OwK.N.  In 
2  vols.  12mo. 

LIFE  OF  MRS.  SIDDONS. 
By  T.  Campbell.  With  a 
Portrait.     12mo. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
DUCHESS  D'ABRANTES 
Svo. 


^*«»3f5  hold  BiHrrauik>«kC 

JOURNAL  OF  AN  EX- 
PEDITION  TO  EXPLORE 
THE  COURSE  AND  TER. 
MINATION  OF  THE  NI- 
OER.  Wilh  ■  NuTSbve  of  a 
Voy»^  down  that  Rirar  to  iU 
Tenninition.  By  Riouibd 
■nd  Joan  LiNDiR.  In  2  Tola, 
18mo.    With  Portrait!,  Mapa, 
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